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a for democracy—are wrong, > * E p 
‘The Clinton administration inherits a Middle © _ » 


CEDITOR'SNOTE! S 0 
With a new administration entering office, there . ` 
_is inteńse speculation over how campaign rhetoric = 
will translate into policy. This is especially true of ~ 
foreign policy promises. Bill Clinton says he wants -, 
_ to place a new emphasis on promoting democracy. a 


One region where he could begin to make this a 


reality is the Middle East. Manso ur Farhang shows S 
how it could be done and why the naysayers—who. * 


+ 
CS 


have long argued that the Arab world isnot ready . 


Me 
. 


-East that has grown to inélude many of the former 


`- Soviet'republics. While much has been made of 


: - Central Asia’s relationship with the traditional, 


Middle East, little has-been heard aboùt'Armenia’s * 


and Azerbaijan’s ties to the troubled region. Wil- 


' liam Maggs, who has recently visited both coun- | 


tries, corrects this information deficit with an 


. overview‘of their evolving relationship with neigh- ~- 
-` boring Turkey and Iran, and the implications for.‘ - 


the region and the United States. > ,; 


The administration is also heir to the Kurd prob- =} 


: : lem. The “safe haven” the United States helped to 


create for the Kurds in nòrthern Iraq after the 


p bloody suppression of the Kurdish rebellion fol- 
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‘lowing the Persian Gulf War has now expanded 


and become a de facto Kurdish state. The politics 
and the problems surrounding this development 
are detailed by Jim Prince. - 30°. we 


1». The issue is rounded out by a survey of the Pal- 
- estinians by Don Peretz—and Palestinian strategy - 


at the Middle East peace conference. Also covered 
is lran’s aggressive regional foreign policy by Jer- 
told Green, Assad’s solid control over Syria by -` 


Volker Perthes, and an analysis of Labor's tetum to- 


power by Yitzhak Rabin’s political adviser, Gideon 


Doron. We end with an example of the difficulty of 
institutionalizing democracy, and the special prob- 
lems associated with it in the Middle East, in Rob- 
ert Mortimer's carefully detailed examination of the 
Algerian elections and the aftermath. «00 
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Free Trade Agreement: The pth acrimonious“. -+ a 
- ‘debate in the United States about the. benefits ` 1 os 
and the costs—of the apreement-promises to e, - a 

~ come even more heated as Congress begins. oa 

.-deliberations.on the treaty and NAFTA ‘opponents, - sa “2 

especially labor and envitonmentalists,. begin to. nA 

-~ press home their arguments against the treaty. This 

-issue of Current History brings together many òf : 

- the topics that have been the:source.of disagree- a 

‘ment: We begin with an overview of NAFTA by - 

` -Peter Morici, who points up what the United Sates 

and Mexico will gain from the treaty economically, > 

‘and how it will affect each country’s place i in’ the 

gprs global economic pecking ordet. =- -7 

- Sidnéy Weintraub also offers a. positive ASSESS- ’ 

ment of NAFTA in his review of the salutary- ~ S 

changes in Mexico’s economy. Weintraub: sees i7 

Mexico positioned to perhaps “take off” Jike.one of, 

the East Asian tigers, with NAFTA an | important. 

| catalyst.: 

A less sanguine view of the nce aa the 

‘country’ S -political life—is found in Jorge Castáfié- 

. da's piece. Castafieda argues that the results‘of ` 

economic'reform are fragile and that, while Piesi- 

- dent Salinas may have opened up the country’s - ..., 
economy, he has:done lirtle & to Rites the segs : 
cal sphere. 0 es 

<: Three other dérnedtic Mexican issues that will © 

; affect:the NAFTA debate are examined: Steven. 

` Sanderson looks at Mexico’s environment (and the ` 

. “deeper environmental issues that have been over- `, 

-looked in the focus‘on border pollution), Ellen ` 

_ Lutzreviews the ongoing problem of human tights -. 

abuses, and Kate Doyle uncovers.how the‘collabo- | 

` yation between the United States and Mexico in the’. 

- fight against drugs has created an incipient Mexi- . - 
can national security state. We also include a dis- - 
¿cussion by Jorge Chabat of what NAFTA will mean... 
for Mexico s relations with the rest of Latin America: 
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The Latin America ihat éatliae -Jast year was said- 
tp be'on its way to a new democrati¢ era has suf 
"fered a relapse. In Peru, a populist autocrat cairos.. 
-he has had to “suspend” democracy. while he tink oe 
ers with irin order ta make it work. In Venezuela,- 

- the military has tried twice to unšeat:amincreas- “ 
ingly unpopular president because it believes i it, is - 
in the best interests of the country. Brazilians, « 
meanwhile, try to understand how the energy a : 
mobilized hundreds of thousands to demand the - 
impéachment of a playboy president has dissipated “; z 
‘as nationwide attention has turned to the i intrigue: , 
i surrouriding the murder-suicide of two asd opera p 
` stars.’ ° 3 
This? not so auspicious heginning t to ‘anew era : : 
“leads one.to question if Latin Americahas.truly - 
- comè to the “end of History” and accepted: liberal a 
` democracy as the guiding political philosophy : : 
- (Frances Fukuyama, the Hegelian neoconservative; 
. tries to bolster his argument in The End of History - 
` by including Venezuela and Peru among those” ; 
countries that have “evolved” like much of the rest. > 
. of the world to liberal democracy—~a good — 2 
`- of how labels can ı distort reality). The čynical ane'i 
swet to the question is to argue that Latin Ameti- 
can governments and their military cohorts have 
seen the light of free market economics and the 
improved relations that it brings with the devel- 
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oped world. The latter is immeasurably increased., 5 a 

~ when a democratic veneer is also in placer° 25 

' While there is something to this, a broader: view” a 
would perhaps note that everits in Venezuela and : a 

` Peru ate part of the cyclical nature of twenúeth- e 
century Latin American politics, where military -~ “7 

: -regimes have traded place with civilian government £ 
z SARO the democratic experiment becametenu- |=") 
“ous, As long as the military retains the right to ine. 
n Ere and political parties remain a o E 


“the cyċle will continue, even if eons s. 
a “History” dictates otherwise. Lo 
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The age demanded an image 
ofits accelerated grimace. _ 
s -Ezra Pond: —- 


‘Ours is the age of images, images that only a few 


years ache aa the triumphant destruction of © o 


the Berlin Wall; a defiant Boris Yeltsin clambering 
aboard a tank to rally Muscovites during the Soviet 
coup attempt; the huge New York City ticker-tape 
parade for the US troops who had fought in Opera- 
tion Desert Storm—the war that capped George 


Bush’s vision of a new world order. Now the front- _. 
photos and evening news clips show the grim“ 


as ii +Y ` 2 sa 
reality of that “new order”: dead and starving chil- 


_ dren in Somalia; emaciated Muslim prisonersin 
_ Bosnia; maimed victims of land mines crowding , > 
aphic illustra- -- 
tions of the death and destruction that have been - ` 


the streets of Phnom Penh. Yet the 


visited on the sites of cold war superpower conflict 


. mask another reality not captured by camera or 


television: the specter of a supra-capitalism riding 
roughshod over the nation state and the global ~ 


environment; the paralysis that grips a cold war- > 





as 
one 


security system as it is pressed into. (in)action in 
places and situations for which it was not de-- 
ane ; the creeping realization that the naysayers 
of yesteryear were right, that there may indeed be 
limits to growth. | S = 
Some dispense with these concerns by holding - 
KENNETH W. GRUNDY | forth a microchip-induced future of “clean” indus- ~ 
Case Western Reserve University ; tries and a genetically engineered revolution in _ | 
| food production that allows us once again tore- . ; 
OSCAR HANDLIN E solve the Malthusian dilemma. The authors in this |. : 
Harvard University, Emeritus special issue take a different tack, arguing that `i 
RICHARD H. LEACH ' į maintaining the present path is bereft of vision and 
Duke University certainly the route to increasing world entropy.; 
RAJAN MENON : New:ways of looking at the world that are not. ` 
Lehigh University » locked in a “post-” cold war understanding but 
: that formulate a “pre-” twenty-first century con- 
AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON . cept of world order and its problems are required. °° 
United States Military Academy The following articles represent a first attempt at 
NORMAN D. PALMER . 
University of Pennsylvania, Emeritus ; 


just that. 
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. Epitor's. NOTE: : 


~The: imap « óf Africa jommedt th iss: of oe Balleans” 
< and: the former Soviet Union.as essential guides to. z 
entria array of conflicts that:iake up: the: 
raed news fare. Yet; as with most things African, au 
‘the conflicts on that continent: have failed to Teceive. se 
detailed attention=+exceptJ for Somalia. The once. 


tte Sneh oe 


oe 


- Obscure nation that. only attracted the notice of”. a 3 ‘ 


“cold war geostrategists (a'species not known for the” 
humanitarian. impulse) was thtust into pitblic con- © 
~ science after much. hand-wringing i in the media ` wo 


about the lack: ‘of concern with Sonialia’s S$ famine. xy : 


2 ft T 


__ atid general state entropy. while: the Bosnian atroce- ki 
: “ity réceived intense scrutiny: The resulting deploy” > P 
mentof a United States force of moré than 20, 000°: 
“= hag opened debate-on what the Ainerican'role’ | ee 
; should be on thé.rest of the: continent. Longtime., 2 ee 
” -African observer Robert Rotherg summarizes that 
debate and expands it-to-include structural issues ` 
© that the United States Should address to helpen- 
: sure Africa’s long-term stability. à and development. :. 
_ Somalia‘is also the starting point for Rakiya”;> 
~ Omar’ s and. Alex de Waal’s analysis ofthe j interna: E z 
- tional aid community’s response to theSomali 
om “They find that a. “philanthropic imperial — 
m undergirds the relief agencies’ ‘agendas: not 
, a in Somalia but in the third. world in “general. . 
- , Their, explanation « of how this lias í conie tobe md 
: -why it has negative consequences should fuel.an- 
“other, more sopp x debate about the Som alia Fig 
l operation. - a ‘ 
s . The other Somalii in té making, Sudan: js stiet 
Seüssed:by Khalid Medani; and a countty.t that bears. 7 
“all. the marks of thé failed. Somali state; Liberia; is . £ 
othe subject of William O’Neéill’s essay: John Mar Vs 
> cunvtraces.the path that has led'to renewed fight- im 
ing in-Angola, and Shawn McCormick reviews why». Pa 
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> yam Angele has managéd to avoid-a similar...) > ee 
faté—so far. We. end with Kenneth Grundy’s $ some: 
-what pessimistic Picture of the transition: BL DEC cess: be 
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CEDITOR’S NOTE: 


Russian democracy may turn out to be the 
stillborn dream of reformers who have'found that ` 
between the idea and its realization has fallen the 
shadow of today’s Russia. Parties and movements © 
coalesce’around the-nationalist, personalist, ~ 
religious, or even the whimsical, while the farcical 

Sa aoe out between a seemingly autocratic 

President Yeltsin and a chaotic collective of | 

parliamentarians. The prescription for the shock ` 
therapy that was to induce market-like behavior 

- in the economy: has been rejected in. favor of oe 
letting the economic patient find its own way— `! 
- however hazardously—out of the Soviet- _ | 
engineered system. And across the vast expanse , ! 
‘of Russia, republics declare independence ata .- | 
. frenetic pace, including parts of the huge, | 
mineral-rich swathe of the Russian Far Fast. 

-But more than the economy and government is. 
dysfunctional; Russian society itsel has become 

rogressively bleaker as crime spirals to ever 
higher and more vicious levels, the health care .. | 
` system disintegrates, and drug abuse is:unveiled ` 

as a much more serious threat than was once 
believed during Soviet rule. 

The past year of independence for i möst of the 
fragments of the former Soviet Union has also . 
been troubling. Two representative examples— _—_ 

Ukraine and Georgia—show that ethnic unity (as 
in Ukraine) is not enough to prevent economic 
decay and political dissipation, and that adopting 
the moniker “democratic” does not make one so 
(as with Georgia's political leadership): 

` Thus a confusing and increasingly disheartening 

"picture takes shape less than two years after what 

~ is justifiably celebrated as a watershed. event - 
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EDITOR’ s NOTE: o NAA 


“If the killing starts ‘nobody yill be k to stop & 

it his how an adviser to Croatian President Tao 
Tudjman accurately summed.up the what would: 
happeii with the outbreak of violenċè'in Yugosla-. : 
via. The destruction of Vukovar, the shélling of = = z 
noncombatants in Sarajevo, the- chilling concept of- `: 

“ethnic cleansing,” rape as a weapon of war, killing’: 
fueled by too long a memory of wrongs unpun-. 2° ~ 
-ished in the past—all are evidence that Yugosla- . ,”. 
_via’s disintegration | has given rebirth in Europe to, : 
. what was thought to have been laid to rest with the 
- end of World War Il -~ 
It is a confusing situation: new countries with * 
` intertwined histories and conflicting interpreta-, = Ha 
_ tions‘of the past—and the present. ‘This issue of ` z 
Current History is devoted to providing an-under- F 
_ standing of the main.combatañts in the’ conflict: : ~ 
and a discussion of how the neighboring Balkari ` - 
- countries have fared since the revolutions of 1989, - 
. We also ‘review the i inept Western responsé to the + 
fighting, and what it means for the future as the ` a 
euphoria of Communist collapse gives way t to the os 
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EDITOR’ S: NOTE: 


The ‘Soviet Union didi’ t get it. ‘Some of Latin América is be 
_ ginning to get it. Sub-Saharan Africa isn’t ever’ close to geting ite 
But East Asia has gor it—the formula for economic if not politi" 
cal success. Led by Japan, the “four tigers’ ‘—Hong Kong, South’ * 
Korea, Singapore, and Taiwan—have experiericéd plienomenal e 
. growth since 1965, andin the last decade China.and a few others 
Southeast Asian nations have joined their ranks, How this ' Ea 
Asian miracle” (as a recent World Bank study terms. a0.¢ came tos 
be is the subject of Robert Wade’s essay in this‘issue. p< ¢. | 
The need for the United States to capitalize on East Asia’ 5° e 
economic success is the focus of long-time Asian‘ observer Don: o s 
ald Zagora’ a's article. While’lauding President’Clinton for mak- ” 
ing Asia-one of his first trips abroad, he notes that more than» ee 
_ symbolism is needed if the United States wants to remain an 
‘important player in one of the few.regions of che’world moving ~ 
‘foward the alae a century with little ethnig and political By 
turmoil.: y 
Itis. this peace that has coiné to o East Asia, and especially for’ 
the war-scarred région of Southeast Asia,that propels Donald 
-Weathetbee’s discussion: With-the'core-ol the region economi- ... 
. , cally confident—and, with Indochina, especially: Vietnam, be: oe 
ginning to shed socialism fot the market—tlie states of” =, - 
' Sourheast:Asia have begun to look at new ways ofc cooperating ` r 
witheach other and with powers such as the.United States and 
Japan, The latter, the subject of Stephen Anderson’s piece, is a sd 
also searching for what its role should be inthe región ánd - ** 
© worldwide‘as it has adopted.an activist diplomacy and commit: « Bs 
; ment to aiding UN peacekeeping efforts.. : +~ A 
_ Although South Korea is economically vibrant: politically it is 
just emerging from the ‘duthoritarianism that guided its eco-: 
l nomic evelopment- -The implications of this change, and the” : a 
‘same’! North and South Korea have played s since the end of the | 
Korean Wari is explored by Manwoo Lee, as is thé issue of suc- 
cession in North Korea and the nuclear aay that hangs oyer 
. thecountry.., 6-0 On 
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“However contradictory or limited ‘Washington’s support for democratic movements 
appears to be, the fact remains that the United States is the most powerful promoter of 
democracy in a number of Asian, African, and Latin American countries, as well as in the 
former Soviet Union and eastern Europe. In‘Washington’s view it is ad the Middle East 
that is ‘not yet ready’ for democratization.” 
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The United States and the Question 
of Democracy in the Middle East 


By MANSOUR FARHANG 


Union, the United States pursued three strategic 

goals in the Middle East: containment of Soviet 
influence, maintenance of access to oil at a stable price, 
and assurance of Israel’s security. The means used to 
protect or advance these priorities were determined by 
geopolitical and balance of power considerations. 
Arms sales, covert action, diplomatic support or pres- 
sure, trade or trade sanctions, and economic and 
military assistance were the primary policy instru- 
ments. 

In the convulsive political environment of the re- 
gion, the United States was ready to collaborate with 
any regime that accommodated it. The question of how 
a regime ruled or treated its own people did not enter 
- the equation. Conversely, any government that exhib- 
ited serious resistance to United States expectations 
was seen as an adversary regardless of its character or 
‘motives. This uniform and rigid approach was an 
anomaly; in every other region of the world at least a 
thetorical promotion of democracy was an element of 
American foreign policy orientation. 

During the cold war Washington tended to see 
pro-Soviet conspirators as the only serious challenge to 
the traditional regimes in the Middle East. The Iranian 
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revolution shattered this view and produced the 
temptation to make Islamic fundamentalism rather 
than communism the principal threat to Western 
interests in the region. Yet when Islamic fundamental- 
ists battled Soviet troops in Afghanistan, United States © 
officials did not hesitate to praise them as freedom 
fighters. 

The two other strategic goals—mediating the Arab- 
Israeli conflict and maintaining the flow of oil from the 
region—have also been said to explain America’s 
indifference to issues of domestic governance in the 
Middle East, along with the claim that the precondi- 
tions for liberal political reform cannot be found in 
Islamic societies. Those who subscribe to the first 
explanation say that the best way to help the cause of 
order and stability in the region is to facilitate a 
negotiated settlement of the Arab-Israeli dispute. Such 
an accomplishment, particularly if it could satisfy 
Palestinian national aspirations, would significantly 
improve the conditions for peace and well-being in the 
region, but it is not a panacea for the multifaceted 
ailments facing Middle Eastern countries. 

Fears about an interruption in oil supplies are no 
less unrealistic. The oil producers are so dependent on 
their export revenues that they simply cannot maintain 
viable economies without secure markets for their oil. 
Issues such as the level of production, conservation, 
and pricing, as well as the demand for a greater flow of 
oil money to the economies of the region, are likely to 
remain contentious for a long time to come. In 
resolving these disagreements, however, governments 
that enjoy popular legitimacy would be more reliable 
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negotiating partners; and Muslims are certainly capable 
of forming such governments. 

As for the third point, history strongly suggests that 
the cause of violence and insecurity in the Middle East 
lies largely in the dictatorial practices that permeate the 
region’s politics. The United States—led coalition that 
repelled Iraq's aggression against Kuwait signaled, for 
the first time, international recognition that an ambi- 
tious and reckless dictator in a small country can pose 
a perilous threat to the world. This perspective repre- 
sented a drastic change in the American and Soviet 
view of Saddam Hussein because up until the eve of his 
military adventure both Washington and Moscow 
assisted him with arms sales, loans, and intelligence 
information in the expectation of making him an 
“asset” in their respective geostrategic calculations. 

During the Persian Gulf War, President George Bush 
generated the hope of a new dawn in United States 
policy toward the Middle East when he repeatedly 
referred to Saddam as “‘Baghdad’s dictator.” Such 
condemnation had an unsettling sound. The despotic 
character of the Iraqi leader was known to all, but 
hearing it from Bush, who until the day of the invasion 
had viewed him as a person he could work with, was 
somewhat mystifying. After all, out of the eight Arab 
states participating in the coalition against Iraq, only 
Egypt tolerated a degree of political dissent (by Middle 
Eastern standards). Six—Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Oman, 
Bahrain, Qatar, and the United Arab Emirates—were 
family or tribal dictatorships; the last was Syria under 
Hafez Assad, a man not much different from Hussein. 

It is now evident that when allied forces expelled 
Iraqi troops from Kuwait in late February 1991, the 
Bush administration had to choose between two 
unattractive options: either to disarm the Baathist 
machine, force Saddam Hussein into exile, help a 
coalition of anti-Saddam Iraqis to rescue their country 
from the inevitable chaos of the postwar political 
environment and be ready for an uncertain outcome, or 
keep Hussein in power, leave him enough weapons 
and troops, tolerate his decimation of the Kurds and 
the Shiites, watch him restore order, and then try to use 
him, once again, in the regional balance of power 
game. 

Both alternatives were plagued with uncertainty. 
President Bush chose the second path because it 
promised to restore American policy to its prewar 
status. In this scenario, Bush would have liked to 
replace Hussein with another strongman, but the 
nature and organization of the Baathist regime pre- 
cluded such a possibility. The first choice could have 
shocked the Persian Gulf dictatorships because it 


IMilitary expenditures as a percentage of GDP are from 
Yahya Sadowski, “Scuds Versus Butter: The Political Econ- 
omy of Arms Control in the Arab World,” Middle East Report, 
July-August 1992, p. 7; total arms transfers to the region are 
from Arms Control Today, September 1992, pp. 36-37. 
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would have implied that the United States was willing 
to cope with the unpredictability of popular political 
competition. It is no wonder, then, that the president 
embraced the second option and quickly informed his 
critics that the war “was not about democracy.” 

Indeed, it soon became evident that Bush’s charac- 
terization of Hussein as ‘“Baghdad’s dictator” was 
intended more to please the American public than to 
condemn dictatorship in the Middle East. However 
one might disagree with the decision to let Hussein 
reconsolidate his power, it was not too difficult to see 
the cold logic of the move from the perspective of the 
Bush administration. What could not be reconciled 
with minimal standards of fair play was Bush’s refusal 
to support the Iraqi Shiites and Kurds who responded 
to his personal call, as well as to other United States 
official encouragement (including the Voice of Ameri- 
ca), and rose up against their oppressors. 


NOT READY FOR DEMOCRACY? 

The end of the cold war has not changed the 
American view on the feasibility of democratization in 
the Middle East. Washington continues to maintain 
that nations of the region are not ready or are fundamen- 
tally unable to institute democratic rule. Among the 
rationales offered to justify this contention is the claim 
that Islam, the dominant political-cultural belief sys- 
tem in the Middle East, is resistant to democratic 
practices and thus any effort—particularly by outsid- 
ers—to break this resistance is likely to be counterpro- 
ductive. This claim is based more on prejudice or 
rationalization than on informed observation. An exam- 
ination of empirical evidence strongly suggests that it is 
not Islam but the pervasiveness of despotism that 
hinders democracy’s advance in the region. 

With the exception of Israel (but not in the occupied 
territories), all Middle Eastern countries rule in an 
autocratic fashion. Leaders come to power—otten 
through violence—without the consent of the gov- 
emed. Lacking popular legitimacy, they use militant 
rhetoric and appeal to such transnational concepts as 
pan-Arabism and Islam in an attempt to gain domestic 
or region-wide support. Unable to rely on the resources 
and loyalty of their people, they are always looking for 
scapegoats to explain their policy failures. One way or 
another, native or foreign enemies are responsible for 
the shortcomings and broken promises of dictators. 

The inherent vulnerability of such rulers is at the 
root of the militarization of politics in the Middle East. 
Military expenditures between 1972 and 1988 were 17 
percent of GDP in Saudi Arabia, 23.2 percent in Oman, 
16.8 percent in Jordan, 14.2 percent in Iran, 16.3 
percent in Iraq, 19.6 percent in Israel, 14.3 percent in 
Syria, and 14.8 percent in Egypt. Since the end of the 
Persian Gulf War, total United States arms sales to the 
Arab states amount to $32.3 billion. ? The arms race in 
the region is primarily fed by the acute insecurity of 
leaders within their own societies. Over the past 
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half-century, not a single Arab head of state has retired 
or limited his tenure to a fixed term. They either die in 
office, are assassinated, or are deposed. 

It is simply a matter of time before the worldwide 
democracy movement reaches the gates of the Middle 
East. Responses:to this challenge will differ from nation 
to nation, and a variety of efforts will be made to adapt 
local peculiarities to imported models in order to 
facilitate the growth of civil society and the building of 
demoeratic institutions. To guard against disillusion- 
ment and fragmentation, proponents of democracy 
must refrain from romanticizing or exaggerating the 
fairness and effectiveness of democratic politics. It is 
important to realize that movement toward democrati- 
zation may have the best chance of success through a 
step-by-step process. At each stage both domestic 
actors and international pressure should focus on 
pushing the country to the next stage. There is a 
significant middle class with a modern education and a 
secular political orientation in every Middle Eastern 
country. Many members of this class are at the 
forefront of the struggle for political and economic 
reform, but they have yet to develop the capacity to 
build functional alliances with the urban poor or 
lower-middle classes. At the moment, Islamic funda- 
mentalists represent the best organized challengers of 
the entrenched ruling elite. Their ability to articulate 
popular discontent in the form of religious and cultural 
idioms has a powerful appeal to the populace. In the 
freely contested parliamentary elections of Jordan and 
Algeria in 1991 and 1992, the Islamists demonstrated 
a surprising ability to win majority endorsement. The 
electoral victory of the Islamists is deeply disturbing to 
pro-democracy forces, but for the time being they have 
no choice but to tolerate it as a passing phase in the 
process of legitimizing and institutionalizing opposi- 
tion parties and electoral politics. 


ISLAM MEETS DEMOCRACY 

Since the turn of the century the societies of the 
Middle East have been steadily influenced by interna- 
tional political and ideological currents. Accordingly, 
over the past two decades there has been a proliferation 
of human rights activities in the region. The emergence 
of vigorous international human rights organizations in 
the West is a source of encouragement to the native 
activists who often have to pursue their causes in 
adverse environments. Scholars and travelers are in 
agreement that virtually all peoples of the area are 
exposed to Western culture, science, and technology. 
There is no confusion or denial about the appeal of 
things modern to the general population, regardless of 
how certain sectors of the society might feel about 
some aspects of Westernization. Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, the most ascetic leader in recent memory, 
was fascinated by the way television and cassette 
players spread his messages. State-of-the-art medical 
treatment and equipment were available to him around 


the clock. The ayatollah also liked modern weapons; a 
cherished customer in the international black market 
for arms, he was the one who enriched Oliver North’s 
“residual funds” for the Nicaraguan contras. 

The prevailing tendency in the United States media 
to portray Islam as unchanging, out-of-history, or an 
all-encompassing explanation of events is a misjudg- 
ment that hampers a badly needed understanding of 
Islam as a cultural system. Most important, it is a 
mistake to assume that a fanatic or morbid version of 
political Islam is shared by a majority of Muslims. The 
sustained and sensational emphasis on Islam as the 
defining trait of the Middle East has compelled a whole 
generation of Americans who have come to see the 
aspirations and political struggles of Middle Eastern- 
ers only in terms of religion or religious fanaticism. 

A realistic view of the contemporary Middle East 
demands the application of historical knowledge to 
societies caught in the convulsive processes of transfor- 
mation. Generalizations, labels, and stereotypes blunt 
the kind of awareness that could steer Washington to 
play a positive role in the future democratization of the 
Middle East. The agenda of many Islamists is much 
closer to that of their secular counterparts than to the 
project of their fundamentalist rivals. The progressive 
or liberal Islamists, like the secularists, need an open 
political environment to present their views, while the 
Islamic fundamentalists can be more effective when 
they act as outlaws or underground preachers. In lran, 
before the 1979 revolution, Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi could neutralize the secularists and liberal 
Islamists by denying them freedom of expression, but 
he could not prevent the clerics from preaching their 
political message in mosques. 

Islamic fundamentalists may be appealing when 
they are in opposition, but in Iran, where they have 
been in power for 14 years, popular resentment against 
them is deep and widespread. An increased depen- 
dence on the import of basic necessities, a 50 percent 
decrease in real income, the creation of a super-rich 
business class, 25 percent unemployment, 20 percent 
annual inflation, and a critical housing shortage for 
middle- and low-income people constitute the Islamic 
republic’s economic record. War, isolation, hostage- 
taking, and a reputation for supporting terrorism have 
been the main ingredients of the Iranian theocrats’ 
foreign policy. Such failures confirm the view that 
Islamic fundamentalism is incapable of solving the 
problems facing the Middle East. 

In fact, it is becoming increasingly evident that 
Islamic fundamentalism is largely a manifestation of 
atavism, a common occurrence in societies undergoing 
rapid social change. Atavism is a form of nostalgia; it 
exhibits a tendency to romanticize an earlier era to 
such an extent that it becomes a complete distortion. 
Calls for restoration of Arab unity, Islamic solidarity, 
and religious purity assume a golden age of perfection 
that has more to do with the imagination of believers 
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than with the facts of history. These slogans are actually 
sentimental messages intended to express dissatisfac- 
tion with the present and a longing for existential peace 
in the midst of uncertainty and powerlessness. The 
complexity of this development is demonstrated by the 
fact that not only are large segments of the population 
becoming increasingly Westernized in their sociocul- 
tural behavior and political orientation, but also that 
religious fundamentalist themselves exhibit paradoxi- 
cal tendencies. 

The Iranian clerics claim that their Islamic state 
defies the Western models, but their creation is called a 
“republic” with a “constitution” and a “president” 
and a “‘five year plan” for economic development. To 
make sure no one doubts the pristine nature of their 
achievement, Teheran’s theocrats have established an 
apparatus of coercion exclusively charged with prevent- 
ing women from appearing in public unveiled. 

Islam’s current appeal as an answer to societal crises 
follows the failure of nationalism and socialism in the 
Middle East during the postcolonial era. The dictatorial 
regimes that promised economic development, politi- 
cal pride, and cultural autonomy are faced with mass 
discontent at home and the spread of democracy 
abroad. The pro-democracy forces do not as yet have a 
large enough social base or popular constituency to 
challenge the discredited incumbents. Their weakness 
is, at least in part, the result of being the primary 
victims of political repression in every Middle Eastern 
country in the past three decades. Dissident Islamists 
were also suppressed but not to the same extent. The 
Islamists’ advantage largely lies in the effectiveness of 
their rhetoric and reliance on the sanctity of tradition. 
In contrast, secular democratic discourse seeks to 
implant new values and standards into the native 
political culture. This is the same kind of struggle that 
the proponents of democracy in the West had to go 
through, a struggle that often involved war, violence, 
and social disruption before the procedures and institu- 
tions of democracy were established. 


THE CHOICE FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Since President Woodrow Wilson, many American ' 


analysts and policymakers have supported the advance- 
ment of democracy in the world because representative 
democracies are more likely to view their conflicts with 
other countries in a spirit of compromise and accommo- 
dation. The first thinker to make a case for this 
proposition was Immanuel Kant. His characterization 
of autocrats or feudal monarchs as the “proprietors” of 
the state is literally applicable to a number of Middle 
Eastern heads of state: Saddam Hussein and Hatez 
Assad act as if they own the nation they rule. (The 
Iran-Iraq War, which caused nearly a million deaths 
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and over a trillion dollars worth of material loss, was 
actually a feud between two “proprietors” of the state.) 
Studies by contemporary social scientists strongly 
support Kant’s observation. Indeed, “with only very 
marginal exceptions, democratic states have not fought 
one another in the modem era.” 

Given the growing interdependence of the Middle 
East and the industrialized world, the West in general 
and the United States in particular can play a signifi- 
cant role in giving the pro-democracy forces the needed 
confidence to carry on the struggle. The instability and 
uncertainty likely to result from this strategy should be 
juxtaposed against the probable consequences of alli- 
ance with dictators. It used to be argued that leaders 
like the Shah, Ferdinand Marcos of the Philippines, 
and Manuel Noriega of Panama were necessary instru- 
ments in the United States efforts to contain commu- 
nism. As it turned out, the defeat of communism did 
not need help from despots. 

The fate of Washington’s ties to Saddam Hussein is 
the latest example of how unpredictable and costly 
collaboration with dictators can be. It is now evident 
that Saddam saw the attitude of the Reagan and Bush 
administrations toward him as a green light to pursue 
his own expansionist agenda. After all, Washington 
had rewarded his aggression against Iran. President 
Bush should not have been surprised about Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait. Saddam Hussein was the man who 
used poison gas to silence his Kurdish countrymen. It 
was unrealistic to assume that such a leader's treat- 
ment of his neighbors or his relationship with the 
United States would be more civil or lawful than the 
way he treated the Iraqi people. 

Indeed, it has often been the case that the long-term 
losses of afhliating with despots outweigh the short- 
term benefits. A tragic example of treating dictators or 
their conflicts as opportunities for United States for- 
eign policy was the Reagan administration’s manipula- 
tion of the Iran-Iraq war. In 1981, former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger expressed the essence of United 
States policy when he said “the ultimate American 
interest” in the lran-lraq War would be served if “both 
sides lose.” The Reagan operatives’ diligent pursuit of 
this “ultimate American interest” led to secret arms 
sales to both Iran and Iraq and a sustained game of 
deception between the White House and the two 
protagonists; it also helped to prolong the war and 
aided the massive buildup of the Iraqi military ma- 
chine. It was not until 1987, when the- Iran-contra 
revelations exposed United States—Iran contacts and 
the fighting threatened Kuwait and shipping in the 
Gulf, that the United States seriously pursued a 
UN-sponsored cease-fire. 

Dictatorship is at the root of instability and violence 
in the Middle East and the remedy lies in movement 
toward democracy. The most obvious and urgent place 
to begin a departure from the past practices is in the 
area of human rights. The media and the Congress 
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should include Middle Eastern humanity among those 
whose rights need sustained international recognition 
and protection. 

The successes of democracy in eastern Europe and 
Latin America and the demise of totalitarian ideologies 
promise to energize the cause of democratization in the 
Middle East. During the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s an 
assortment of radical leftists and xenophobic national- 
ists dismissed human rights advocacy as irrelevant. 
‘They saw the malaise of the region as a result of 
imperialism or neocolonialism and considered armed 
struggle the only solution. In recent years, the leftists 
seem to be going through a conversion. They no longer 
claim to have a monopoly of “Truth” or knowledge of 
“Historical Laws.” Their publications are filled with 
reflective commentary, self-criticism, and an urgent 
expression of interest in human rights issues. This 
development promises to strengthen the ranks and the 
spirit of the pro-democracy forces. 

The United States Agency for International Develop- 
ment’s Democracy Promotion Initiative (DPI) makes it 
an explicit goal of American foreign policy to foster the 
development of democratic political systems and open, 
pluralistic economies and societies. AID’s Bureau for 
Asia, the Near East, and Europe is entrusted with the 
responsibility of devising appropriate strategies to 
pursue the goals of DPI. This guideline has had a 
significant impact on United States policy in eastern 
Europe, Latin America, Asia, and Africa but not the 
Middle East. The Human Rights Division of the State 
Department has a legal mandate to issue an annual 
report on the human rights situation around the world. 
Accordingly, every year the department publishes de- 
tails of gross human rights violations in the states of the 
Middle East and the White House ignores the informa- 
tion. The pro-democracy forces working for the democ- 
ratization of many dictatorships have their advocates in 
the United States Congress, but there is not a single 
such advocate for any Middle Eastern country on 
Capitol Hill. 

In the fall of 1990 the exiled government of Kuwait 
called on the’ international community to monitor 
human rights conditions in occupied Kuwait. Since the 
restoration of the Kuwaiti regime, international human 
rights organizations have frequently referred to this 
precedent and asked the government of Kuwait to 
respect the rights of its own dissidents and immigrant 
workers. The recent parliamentary elections in Kuwait, 
however limited and defective, were a step in the right 
direction. The United States ought to use its consider- 
able leverage with the Kuwaiti rulers to build on this 
incremental progress. 


3Behind Closed Doors: Torture And Detention In Egypt (New 
York: Middle East Watch, 1992). 
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Middle East Watch has documented that “Egypt's 
General Directorate for State Security Investigation 
regularly resorts to physical and psychological torture 
during the period when political and security suspects 
are held in incommunicado detention.” It is astonish- 
ing that the United States remains silent in the face of 
such behavior by the second-largest recipient of its 
economic and military aid. The popular political 
atmosphere in the Middle East is exceptionally ripe for 
international public diplomacy in defense of human 
rights. As Youssef Ibrahim, a New York Times correspon- 
dent, has reported: “ever since Kuwait was invaded, 
the single theme on which Arab writers and commenta- 
tors in the Arab media have almost unanimously 
agreed has been the need for democracy and freedom.’ 
The United States can seize the opportunity and help 
the nascent impulse toward democracy in the Middle 
East. Success in this endeavor will make a more 
effective contribution to peace and stability than alli- 
ance with dictators. 

However contradictory or limited Washington's sup- 
port for democratic movements appears to be, the fact 
remains that the United States is the most powerful 
promoter of democracy in a number of Asian, African, 
and Latin American countries, as well as in the former 
Soviet Union and eastern Europe. In Washington's 
view it is only the Middle East that is “not yet ready” 
for democratization. Even attention to human rights, 
the basic precondition for inculcation of democratic 
norms, is absent in the official United States attitude 
toward the governments of the region. Washington 
cannot be indifferent to gross human rights violations 
in one part of the world while celebrating the rise of 
democracy everywhere else. 


DEMOCRACY OR DICTATORSHIP? 

So long as repressive regimes rule the Middle East, 
border disputes, religious sectarianism, arms races, 
and armed conflict will remain the ingredients of both 
domestic and inter-state politics in the region. High- 
technology weapons have continued to flow unabated 
to the area since the end of the cold war. With dictators 
remaining in power, it is simply a matter of time before 
weapons of mass destruction are added to the arsenals 
of the various protagonists. The paradox and its 
challenge are obvious: the United States has to acknowl- 
edge the dilemma and begin to search for an innovative 
approach to the unique circumstances of the region. 
President-elect Bill Clinton has promised to make 
promotion of democracy a more central concern of 
United States foreign policy. He has referred to Haiti 
and China as countries where the Bush administration 
failed to support the pro-democracy forces. He has also 
criticized Bush for “coddling?” Saddam Hussein. It 
remains to be seen whether promotion of human rights 
will become, for the first time, an element of United 
States Middle East policy in an American administra- 
tion. a 





The southern Caucasus, currently in turmoil because of the undeclared war between 
Azerbaijan and Armenia, “lies at the confluence of the aspirations and fears of Turkey and 
Iran.” The waning of Russia’s influence, the need for development, and the region’s many 
historical ties to its neighbors to the south may pull the two former Soviet republics into 
the Middle Eastern sphere—but on whose side? 


Armenia and Azerbaijan: 
Looking toward the Middle East 


BY WILLIAM WARD MAGGS 


which since the early nineteenth century had 

been part of the Russian and then the Soviet 
empire, are now becoming part of the Middle East, 
with the consent and encouragement of the interna- 
tional community. This shift reflects not only the way 
the new countries are seen by the regional and global 
powers that have always determined their fate, but also 
the view that they take of their place in the world. At 
the same time, the traditional pattern of complex, 
shifting alliances and episodic violence is rapidly 
reasserting itself in the region as historic ethnic and 
tribal borders reemerge in the wake of the Soviet 
Union’s collapse. The three-year-old undeclared war 
between Armenia and Azerbaijan over the latter’s 
autonomous republic of Nagorno-Karabakh could be a 
model for escalating conflicts in Georgia, the northern 
Caucasus, and elsewhere in Azerbaijan. 

For makers of foreign policy in western Europe and 
the United States, the Armenian-Azerbaijani confronta- 
tion has acquired a doomed air of inevitability. Just as 
with the Yugoslav crisis, United States State Depart- 
ment officials invoke the buzzword of Lebanon when 
discussing what they see as a morass of age-old ethnic 
and sectarian animosities. Fearing entanglement, and 
preoccupied with problems at home, Western coun- 
tries have not taken a direct interest in events in 
Armenia and Azerbaijan. This has contributed to a 
feeling that the region can only be secure under the 


N ewly independent Armenia and Azerbaijan, 
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control of one of the regional powers that dominated it 
in the past: Russia, Turkey, or Iran. 

Armenia and Azerbaijan are small countries impor- 
tant for many of the same reasons as other Middle 
Eastern states: for the natural resources they contain or 
the transport routes they lie athwart, and for their 
position between Europe and Asia. But most strategi- 
cally, the southern Caucasus lies at the confluence of 
the aspirations and fears of Turkey and Iran, two of the 
most powerful countries in the Middle East. If there is 
to be a major war between these two, it will come in 
Armenia and Azerbaijan, where their interests will 
most actively collide. But in spite of the rivalry between 
Turkey and Iran—or perhaps as a result of it—the 
Caucasus has for some time been moving away from 
Russia, and toward what Armenian President Levon 
Ter-Petrosyan calls the ‘‘Middle Eastern sphere.””! 


MISMATCH IN AZERBAIJAN 

Modern Azeri nationalism was forged in reaction to 
Russian and Soviet rule, but the society has been 
shaped in a more profound way by its earlier domina- 
tion by Turkey and Persia. The marks of all three 
empires are apparent today as Azerbaijan determines 
its own identity. 

Azeris are a Turkic-speaking people living between 
the Black and Caspian Seas. Their culture and social 
and political institutions are predominantly Turkish, 
since the greatest portion of their history has been lived 
under Turkish and Ottoman rule. Most Azeris think of 
themselves as closely related to the Turks, and this is a 
key element in Turkey’s influence—although perhaps 
not as important as the fact that Turkey provides an 
example of a successful Islamic state integrated into the 
world economy. 

However, as a result of extended periods of Persian 
control most Azeris have long been adherents of the 
Shia sect of Islam—the state religion of Iran—rather 


than the Sunni Islam of the Turks. During the more 
than three centuries of Turkish-Iranian competition for 
Azerbaijan, the Azeris fought more often on the Iranian 
side, and Persian influence pervades Azerbaijan’s lan- 
guage and culture.* 

Russia has wielded economic and political clout in 
the area since conquering it in 1813. The oilfields near 
Baku developed by czarist Russia were among the first 
in the world, and their continuous exploitation for 
more than a century brought Baku a small measure of 
wealth and cosmopolitan culture as well as a large 
measure of environmental degradation. Another conse- 
quence of the oil economy was that Azerbaijan was the 
only part of the Soviet Muslim world where the 
Communist effort to create a modern urban proletariat 
made much headway. This restive segment of society is 
a vital source of support for the Azerbaijan Popular 
Front (APF), the nationalist movement that now rules 
the country. 

The modern state of Azerbaijan is a poor fit with the 
Azeri national identity. Most Azeris do not live in 
Azerbaijan; at least 10 million to 12 million live in the 
northern provinces of Iran, about twice as many as live 
in the former republic of Azerbaijan (stretching the 
definition of Azeri, as many as 20 million lranians can 
be considered to be Azeris). This fact, the result of an 
1828 agreement between Russia and Iran to divide the 
Turkic-speaking southern Caucasus at the Araz River, 
forms the basis for lran’s overriding interest in develop- 
ing relations with Armenia and Azerbaijan. 

An artificial Soviet form of Azeri nationalism pro- 
moted by Stalin was one lever used against Iran during 
the Stalinist period. Another of Stalin’s machinations 
was the inclusion of the former khanate of Na- 
khichevan, which is surrounded by Iran, Armenia, and 
a few miles of Turkey, as an outlier of the republic of 
Azerbaijan. The arid region once had a mixed Azeri- 
Armenian population but became predominantly Azeri 
under Communist rule, as the enclave of Nagorno- 
Karabakh became Armenian. Although geographically 
isolated, Nakhichevan produced many of Azerbaijan's 
Communist leaders, as well as Abulfez Elchibey, the 
current president. 

Azerbaijan is a multiethnic state, and divisions 
within it are widening. The Azeri majority in Azerbaijan 
is larger than the eponymous ethnic group in some of 
the other former Soviet republics. But Azerbaijan is a 
patchwork of geographically compact groups of peo- 
ples with irredentist claims and national ambitions, 
among which the Armenians of Nagorno-Karabakh are 
merely the best-known example. 
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Kurds have been living in the mountainous lands 
between Karabakh and Armenia for centuries, and have 
long been under pressure from Azeris to assimilate. 
The Kurdish population, estimated at anywhere be- 
tween 200,000 and 500,000, is caught in the middle of 
the Armenian-Azeri war. Last June the leader of the 
Caucasian Kurds, Rachman Mustafayev, declared an 
independent republic of Kurdistan. In addition, Kurd- 
ish fighters have been helping Armenian forces keep 
open a supply corridor between Armenia and Nagorno- 
Karabakh running through Azerbaijani territory.” 

Another smoldering dispute is with the Lezghi, a 
Caucasian people whose population straddles the 
border between Azerbaijan and Russia. Nearly 200,000 
Lezghi live in Azerbaijan, and an equivalent number to 
the north in Dagestan, an autonomous Caucasian 
republic in Russia. Attempts last July to close the 
border led to violent demonstrations and the at- 
tempted deployment of Russian special forces, which 
were soon forced to withdraw. The oil pipelines that 
carry Azerbaijan’s most important export run through 
the border area, so the Azerbaijani government can ill 
afford to grant the Lezghi the autonomy they seek. 

These irredentist disputes and others involving 
smaller groups not only help frame Azerbaijan’s domes- 
tic and foreign policies but will ultimately determine 
the shape of the country: Azerbaijan’s western border 
will be decided by the war over Nagorno-Karabakh and 
settling of the question of what will happen to Na- 
khichevan. The northern border can only be deter- 
mined by a resolution of the Lezghi claims, and the 
southern border will depend on relations with the 
much larger Azeri population in Iran. 

Russia’s rapidly waning influence has allowed centril- 
ugal forces to pull Azerbaijan in the direction of the 
Middle East. This process accelerated in August 1991, 
when President Ayaz Mutalibov supported the at- 
tempted coup in Moscow, then insisted on committing 
Azerbaijan to membership in the Commonwealth of 
Independent States. Mutalibov was ousted in February 
1992, and the Popular Front and former Communists 
formed a coalition government; membership in the CIS 
was repudiated, and the government called for the 
withdrawal of all Russian troops. More recently Elchi- 
bey confirmed Azerbaijan’s position outside the CIS, 
while not ruling out entry at a later date. Last May 
Mutalibov tried to regain power, but the Popular Front 
responded with a bloodless coup. In June Popular 
Front leader Elchibey was elected president in rela- 
tively free multiparty elections. Since then, the Russian 
army has begun to pull out, leaving behind many of its 
weapons for the Azeris to use in prosecuting the war in 
Nagorno-Karabakh. 

The Russian center is also fast losing its economic 
influence over Azerbaijan. Elchibey announced plans 
last year to introduce a new currency, the manat, to 
hedge against a possible flood of rubles. Trade with 
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Russia is plummeting. Last October Azerbaijan closed 
a $2.4-billion deal with United States—based Pennzoil 
for development of the Guneshli offshore oilfield in the 
Caspian Sea, with no role for the Russians. And in an 
interview in July, Elchibey said his government was 
bypassing the central government in Russia and negoti- 
ating directly with local officials in the Tyumen oil- 
producing region in order to maintain supplies of 
crude for Azerbaijan’s petroleum processing industry, 
the country’s largest industrial sector. A new treaty 
with Russia signed in October calls for only limited 
economic cooperation, although it appears to provide 
for transfer of Russian army matériel in Azerbaijan to 
the Azerbaijani detense ministry. 


RIVALS FOR INFLUENCE IN AZERBAIJAN 

Meanwhile, both Turkey and Iran have been trying 
to fill the void left by Russia. Turkey is currently 
winning the regional stakes for influence in Azerbaijan, 
but since last summer Iran has shown renewed interest 
in its northern neighbor. 

In early May 1992 a delegation headed by Turkish 
Prime Minister Suleyman Demirel stopped in Baku on 
the way to a summit meeting for Central Asian 
republics. The visit was a major event in Azerbaijan, 
where Demirel was greeted “‘like a long lost relative.” 
During the tour he pledged $1.1 billion in develop- 
ment credits for the former Soviet Muslim republics, 
and detailed grand plans for oil and gas pipelines and 
trade routes from a Turkic economic community in 
Central Asia through Azerbaijan. But at an October 
summit of Turkic peoples hosted by Turkey the mood 
was less heady, and concrete commitments of aid were 
scarce. Indeed, the limits of Turkey's willingness to be 
either the security guarantor or economic savior of 
Azerbaijan have become apparent. 

As the war over Nagorno-Karabakh has intensified 
and attempts to mediate a cease-fire by everyone from 
the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) to President Nursultan Nazarbayev of Kazakh- 
stan have failed, Turkey has not yet extended its 
military assistance beyond the loan of a few military 
advisers and small amounts of armor and artillery. 
There have been no repeats of President Turgut Ozal’s 
threat last year to intervene in Nagorno-Karabakh. 
Earlier in the year Azerbaijan failed to get Turkey to 
agree to a defense pact that would have obligated it to 
guarantee Azerbaijan’s security. Turkey balked at the 
proposal that it play Caucasian politics by the old rules 
and enter into an alliance that might have dragged it 
into a major war. 


The quotation is from Asal Azamova, “The Hour of 
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27, 1992; see also Robert Mauthner, “Turkey Strides Firmly 
onto a New Stage,” Financial Times, May 12, 1992, p. 2. 


It has become clear in the last few months, regarding 
Central Asia as well as Azerbaijan, that Turkey does not 
have the economic resources at this time to do much 
more than ship typewriters and television programs. 
With inflation running at more than 70 percent and a 
large budget deficit and slowing growth, there is little 
money to spare. But the mere announcement of plans 
for massive energy projects has had positive political 
effects, helping Turkey continue to appear to the West 
as dynamic and in control. 

While Turkey seeks close relations with Azerbaijan 
because it has much to gain, Iran is doing the same 
because it has much to lose. Iran does not want to see a 
strong, nationalistic Azeri state stirred by pan-Turkism 
raise the temperature in its own Azeri-populated 
north——which is part of the reason for lran’s limited 
support of Armenia in the Nagorno-Karabakh war. At 
the same time, since early 1992 Iran has attempted to 
play peacemaker in that conflict, partly because of the 
government's campaign to improve its international 
image. In May the combatants were just sitting down to 
a peace conference brokered by Iranian Foreign Minis- 
ter Ali Akbar Velayati when Shusha, the’ last Azeri 
stronghold in Nagorno-Karabakh, fell. The peace talks 
failed, Elchibey upbraided Velayati in the press, and 
Iran was publicly embarrassed. 

Iran will have difficulty gaining political influence so 
long as Elchibey and the Azerbaijan Popular Front 
remain in power. Elchibey’s antipathy for the fundamen- 
talist side of Iranian politics is matched only by Iran’s 
suspicions that pan-Turkism is inherent in the APF’s 
platform of “democracy, Turkism, and Islam.” Just 
days after his election, Elchibey rejected the idea that 
Azerbaijan should follow an “Iranian path,” and he has 
repeatedly sought to deemphasize Islam’s role in his 
country’s politics. But in the past few months Iran has 
become much more diplomatically active in the Cauca- 
sus, and with some success. Instead of addressing the 
Nagorno-Karabakh war head on, the Iranian tactic has 
been to help Azerbaijan aid Nakhichevan by sending 
shipments of food, oil, and coal to the republic, which 
has been closed to traffic from Armenia for months. 
Iran also agreed to build a railroad line from Azerbaijan 
to Nakhichevan through its own territory. 

The formation of the pro-lranian Islamic Party of 
Azerbaijan in October 1992 was noted with delight on 
Turkish radio in Iran, and while their membership is 
still small, fundamentalist parties are gaining popular- 
ity by criticizing the APF on the war. Pan-Turkist 
extremist political parties have also surfaced, but enjoy 
little support. 

In the long run, however, Azerbaijan’s orientation 
within the Middle East will be determined by which 
country has the most to offer economically—Turkey or 
Iran. Turkey is clearly the front-runner, and is taking 
the key role in transforming Azerbaijan from within. 
Turkey is not just organizing the future army of 


Azerbaijan but is training diplomats and government 
officials in Istanbul, providing technical assistance to 
industry, and, above all, fostering the idea of Azerbai- 
jan as part of a greater Turkic community. As for Iran, 
even its expansive schemes seem defensive, responses 
to the Turkish lead. Last October Iran hosted a meeting 
of the nations bordering the Caspian Sea to promote 
trade, economic development, and environmental co- 
operation among them. It calls the group the Caspian 
Sea Cooperation Council—evidently after the Black 
Sea Cooperation Council established by Turkey last 
year for identical reasons. 

Throughout fall 1992, a series of ever more grandi- 
ose schemes for transporting the oil and gas riches of 
Central Asia through Azerbaijan to world markets were 
proposed. The Turkish state pipeline company Botas is 
trying to convince Elchibey and Central Asian leaders 
to back its consortium’s bid to build an oil pipeline 
from Kazakhstan and a gas pipeline from Turkment- 
stan, both of them to run under the Caspian Sea, 
through Azerbaijan and Armenia, and on to Turkey, the 
European gas grid, and beyond. 

But a group of investors from Oman claims it has 
gained support for an oil pipeline through Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, Russia, and the breakaway Chechen republic. 
Oman has also extended a $200-million credit to 
Azerbaijan for new petroleum production equipment. 
Indeed, educational and cultural assistance provided 
to Azerbaijan by Saudi Arabia and other Persian Gulf 
states represents more than neighborly interest and 
Muslim solidarity by the cash-rich Arab countries, but 
areas for future investment. 

Proposed development plans would cost tens of 
billions of dollars, but an even greater obstacle is 
political stability. A functioning pipeline through the 
region would require that virtually everyone in the 
Caucasus be simultaneously at peace, and for centuries 
such peace has only been possible only when occupy- 
ing armies have enforced it. 


ARMENIA’S ISOLATION 

While Azerbaijan’s affinity for the Middle East is 
clearly identifiable as Russian dominance recedes, the 
position of Armenia in the international community is 
much more problematic. Armenia’s difficulties under- 
line the pitfalls and possible limits of independence in 
its part of the world. The country has pursued the kind 
of internationalist foreign policy that the United Na- 
tions and major powers advocate; as a result, no one 
appears willing to strongly support the country, and 
Armenia is now arguably one of the most isolated 
nations in the world. Attempting to go beyond tradi- 
tional policy built on surrogates and regional domina- 
tion and instead seek balanced relations with all its 
neighbors, Armenia has received inaction from the UN, 
lack of interest from the United States, and an eco- 
nomic embargo that is gradually strangling the country. 
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In short, in trying to avoid serious enemies Armenia 
has been left with no good friends. 

The engineers of this foreign policy are Armenian 
President Ter-Petrosyan and his advisers. Like Azerbai- 
jan’s Elchibey, Ter-Petrosyan was elected by the direct 
vote of the people. But he has progressively lost 
support, primarily because of his efforts to internation- 
alize the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict and seek a collec- 
tive security arrangement for his country. “Our domestic 
situation is now determined by foreign policy, by 
events beyond our control,” Ter-Petrosyan has said. 
The government admitted last June that 40 percent of 
the state budget went for the war. Many think that 
figure is conservative. 

The battle for Nagorno-Karabakh has come to be 
viewed by many Armenians as synonymous with the 
survival of Armenia itself. Although Armenians’ claim 
to the mountainous enclave may be debated, it is clear 
that Azerbaijan is trying to drive the 120,000 Arme- 
nians left in Nagorno-Karabakh out of the area, and just 
as clear that the Armenians will not leave. The thought 
of large numbers of Armenians driven from their land 
and dying at the hands of Azeri Turks calls up 
memories of the 1915 genocidal campaign in which 
more than 1 million Armenians died, and triggers 
something very deep in Armenian hearts; the country is 
committed to independence for Nagorno-Karabakh. 

The political opposition to Ter-Petrosyan, led by the 
Dashnak party, a left-wing nationalist group based in 
the large and prosperous Armenian diaspora, vilifies 
the president for not raising an army and for continu- 
ing to seek a negotiated solution. Opposition members 
have been calling for his resignation for months. Vahan 
Hovannisian, leader of the Dashnak party in Armenia 
and the man most often mentioned as a rival to 
Ter-Petrosyan, maintains that if Nagorno-Karabakh is 
given up Azerbaijan will want other Armenian lands. 
He has accused the president of leading the country to 
disaster. 

This is more than partisan politicking; it is a 
fundamental debate about how Armenia can exist as a 
country. For many Armenians of the diaspora, most of 
whom came from what is now Turkey alter escaping 
the 1915 genocide, Turkey will always be the enemy, 
and Armenia must do what it takes to survive in a 
world of hostile Turks to the west and Azeris to the 
east. Armenia, they believe, must have a protector, and 
for Dashnak the only possible protector is Russia. “We 
must have close relations with Russia,” Hovannisian 
has insisted. “This should not be domination,” he 
added, "but ifit must, so be it.” 

On the other hand, Ter-Petrosyan and those who 
support him maintain that Armenia will always be a 
pawn easily sacrificed so long as the country allows its 
fate to be determined by a single protector—the 
“Russian uncle” being only the most recent of these. 
“We have been under the control of the Russians for a 
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long time, and it has not protected us,” Ter-Petrosyan 
has said. “The only way for us is to be part of a 
collective security framework.”’ 

Ter-Petrosyan’s goal of neutrality and even-handed 
relations with Russia, Iran, and Turkey would initially 
require the support of the international community, 
which Ter-Petrosyan equates with organizations like 
the CSCE and the UN. His reliance on the rhetoric of a 
new world order has been the president’s most serious 
foreign policy mistake. It is striking, however, that 
Ter-Petrosyan and his advisers feel that in the long run 
collective security will only be possible for Armenia 
through a Middle Eastern security system. “In time 
Armenia, like other Middle Eastern countries, must 
cooperate with all the Middle Eastern countries. They 
will have to eventually guarantee their own security,” 
Ter-Petrosyan says. 

But an independent foreign policy is impossible for 
now, not because the war over Nagorno-Karabakh is an 
insurmountable problem but because it is only one of 
Armenia’s problems. More than 600,000 Armenians 
fled to Armenia from Azerbaijan as tensions over 
Nagorno-Karabakh heightened. The devastating earth- 
quake that struck northern Armenia in 1988 killed 
between 50,000 and 75,000 people and destroyed the 
homes of more than 200,000 others. Ethnic cleansing 
operations in Azerbaijan and natural disasters at home 
have left nearly 1 million people out of Armenia’s 
population of 3.5 million living more or less as 
refugees, with little prospect of improvement. The 
economic embargo has left the country with scant fuel 
for the winter, and even less bread. 

The protracted state of crisis has forced Armenia to 
move away from Russia more rapidly. The civil war in 
Georgia has severed supply lines from Russia. All the 
other railway and road connections to the former Soviet 
Union pass through Azerbaijan, and these have been 
cut for a year now. Armenia has been pushed more and 
more to look to Middle Eastern neighbors to the south 
and east for basic goods. Armenian factories that made 
military equipment and other items for the Soviet 
Union are operating at 10 percent capacity or less. 

Last August Ter-Petrosyan signed a pact with Rus- 
sian President Boris Yeltsin that will maintain one and 
a half divisions of Russian troops in Armenia through 
1993. Despite this tactical move, Russian troops are all 
but invisible in Armenia, as are the few Russian 
civilians still living there. According to a teacher in the 
once-thriving Russian school in Yerevan, classes are 
almost empty. Courses in English are the best at- 
tended, but Arabic and Farsi are also popular, she said. 


ATTEMPTS TO BOND 

In turning to the Middle East, Armenia is reaffirming 
an identity historically oriented toward the region. The 
distinctive Armenian culture developed over many 
centuries of life alongside Turks, Arabs, Persians, and 


other Middle Eastern peoples. The Armenian commu- 
nity in Iran, Lebanon, Syria, and countries throughout 
the region plays an ever more important role in 
Armenia’s internal politics. There are now as many 
flights each week from Yerevan to Damascus and other 
cities in the Middle East as there are to Moscow, Paris, 
or the United States. 

Armenia has increasingly looked to Iran for eco- 
nomic ties and political support, and it has found 
them. Full diplomatic relations are in the process of 
being established between the two countries, and 
Foreign Minister Velayati continues to press for peace 
in Nagomo-Karabakh. 

“Iran is the future for us,” Rouben Yegoryan, an 
assistant to the Armenian minister of construction in 
charge of planning Armenia’s future infrastructure, 
said in an interview. ‘‘The highest priority is improving 
road and rail links to Iran,” he continued. “This will 
give us access to Iran’s markets and to Persian Gulf 
ports.” Like Armenians from all walks of life, Yegoryan 
was extremely positive about Iran, and took great pains 
to explain that Americans tend to have a distorted 
picture of that country. “We think that within a few 
years Iran will be our most important trading partner,” 
he said. 

There are two reasons for goodwill from Teheran. 
First, a rich and influential Armenian community has 
lived side by side with the Persians in Iran for 
centuries, and continues to do so today. Iran sees great 
promise in developing commerce with Armenia and 
gaining access to trade and energy transport routes that 
lead all the way to Europe. But Iran would also like to 
promote a stable Armenian state as a hedge against 
Turkey, its fundamental rival in the Middle East. It 
wants an Azerbaijan stable enough to keep Turkish 
troops out of the Caucasus but, as previously men- 
tioned, not strong enough to stoke nationalism among 
its own Azeri population. 

As for Armenia and Turkey, last August, as the 
Karabakh war raged, a delegation headed by the 
Turkish foreign ministry’s first secretary traveled to 
Yerevan for talks that Armenian officials called the 
beginning of a process that should lead to diplomatic 
relations between the two countries by early 1993. This 
would mark the first time the countries have had 
diplomatic relations of any kind since 1915. “We may 
not agree with the current Turkish government, but 
they are reasonable,” said Ter-Petrosyan adviser Gerard 
Libaridian. “They can see mutual interest in peace. 
That may not be true of the next government.” 

For many Armenians, especially those in the dias- 
pora, this kind of reconciliation would have been 
unthinkable just a short time ago. Turkey has never 
acknowledged the 1915 genocide, and for some Arme- 
nians Turkey will always be the enemy. But the 
severing of trade routes through Georgia and the 
economic embargo have changed Armenian priorities. 


Last fall, after a summer of severe bread shortages, 
Armenia concluded negotiations on importing 100,000 
tons of grain from Turkey. The border with Turkey, 
once one of the most closely guarded in the world, has 
become porous to smuggling. 


THE REGIONAL PICTURE 

Russia, faced with a profound identity crisis in 
foreign policy, has been successful at maintaining 
some leverage over both Armenia and Azerbaijan. It has 
alternately supported each side by offering economic 
assistance or making weapons available, thus keeping 
both countries weak and more dependent on Russia 
than they would like. Russia’s intent is to blunt 
Turkish hegemony by whatever means, while avoiding 
involvement in Caucasian wars. A string of north 
Caucasian republics within Russia that are rich in 
natural resources, influenced by events farther south, 
are taking up arms for independence as Russia be- 
comes ever more entangled in the civil war in Georgia. 
Russia must articulate the limits of its interests, 
whether the lines fall at its southern border, in Georgia, 
or in Armenia and Azerbaijan; these would correspond 
to the “concentric circles” of foreign policy that 
Russian Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev has spoken 
of. 

Even strong Russian nationalists in the foreign 
policy establishment concede that Russia may never 
again control events in the southern Caucasus. Andra- 
nik Migranyan, director of the CIS Center of the 
Russian Academy of Sciences’ Institute of International 
Economic and Political Research, proposed in an essay 
in the August 4, 1992, issue of Rossiiskaya gazeta that 
even after pulling out of the Caucasus, “Russia’s vital 
interests be safeguarded through the efforts of coun- 
tries there that are able to act in Russia’s long-term 
interests, proceeding trom their own goals’*—namely 
Armenia and Azerbaijan. The way Russia disengages 
from.the two countries will determine the way they 
enter into the Middle Fast. 

While its large Azeri population in a rebellious 
mood would represent a much more serious national 
security threat to Iran than excitable Caucasians would 
to Russia, there is little evidence that the former is a 
possibility anytime soon. The Turkic Iranians appear 
well integrated into Iranian life and relatively content. 
But Iran wants to have a lasting role in whatever 
happens in Azerbaijan because ultimately its most vital 
interest in the Middle East is coming to terms with 
Turkey. It is to Iran’s advantage to be a good neighbor. 
Iran realizes that Azerbaijan will seek some sort of 
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mutual relations to protect against overly strong domi- 
nation by Turkey. Iran also can legitimately seek to 
provide the Azeris with an alternative example of a 
society that is dynamic and moving toward [reer 
markets while retaining a strong Islamic identity and 
the rule of Islamic law. But Iran’s concerns about its 
own security could lead an Iranian government more 
radical than the current one to react more strongly. 

Turkey’s interests in the southern Caucasus are 
self-evident: access to Central Asia’s natural resources 
and markets, the stability of Kurdish eastern Turkey, 
and its possible emergence as a regional superpower. 
Its biggest problem in the region is the expectations of 
the United States and other Western countries. 

The United States cultivated Turkey as its principal 
ally because of cold war thinking and fears of fundamen- 
talism, which caused Americans and other Westerners 
to overlook some of Turkey’s problems and ask it to do 
too much, too fast. Now Turkey is being given yet 
another assignment: to create order in the Caucasus 
and Central Asia. As with what is seen as Germany’s 
role in eastern Europe, Western expectations that 
Turkey will blithely shepherd secular, market-oriented 
democratic states in the Caucasus and Central Asia 
toward modemity could put a tremendous strain on 
the former imperial power. Despite rapid growth, 
Turkey is not yet economically sound, and it is by no 
means an internally stable state; its 10 million Kurds 
are not truly part of the democratic society that may 
exist in other parts of the country. 

From Europe’s point of view, the more Turkey, 
encouraged by the United States, becomes diplomati- 
cally and economically active in the former Soviet 
Union’s southern tier, the harder it will become for the 
Furopean Community to absorb Turkey’s economy 
and political instability. Already pan-Turkist politics is 
becoming part of the political mainstream in Turkey, as 
anti-immigrant politics has become in Germany. 

The United States policy of marginalizing the Arme- 
nian-Azeri war and relying on Turkey in the region 
needs to be seriously rethought. It does not serve 
American policy goals, and contradicts the objective of 
integrating Turkey into Europe. At the same time, pro 
forma support for international peacemaking efforts 
through the UN and CSCE simply prolong settlement 
of the conflict between Armenia and Azerbaijan, which 
can only take place with the full involvement of Russia, 
Turkey, and Iran, as well as the United States. As with 
the current Middle East peace talks, the United States 
presence can have a crucial effect. E 





“IIIn consciously forwarding policies that are inimical to its conservative Arab neighbors, 
Teheran is adhering to the very principles that allowed the Islamic Republic to come into 
being.” But the rulers of Iran are also taking a pragmatic and conciliatory tone in some of 
their dealings with the countries of the region, including Turkey and the new Central 
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gion, ideology, ethnicity, large disparities in 

wealth, competing strategic ambitions, and his- 
torical rivalries compel Middle Eastern states to deal 
with and be influenced by one another on a regular 
basis—no state can quietly go its own way. And a 
state’s regional role tells a great deal about its domestic 
politics and economic and strategic concerns, as well 
as its past and its future. 

The Islamic Republic of Iran is hardly an exception. 
Iran’s most significant interactions are regional. (Con- 
flict between the United States and Iran, for example, 
has more to do with Iran’s regional involvements than 
with narrower American-lranian concerns.) Moreover, 
there is a distinct dualism in Iran’s regional foreign 
policy, which combines aggressive policies toward 
some of the region’s actors with a more conciliatory 
stance toward others. It is largely because of its regional 
policies that Iran has earned reprobation from so many 
in the international community, and approval from so 
few. 


A ll politics in the Middle East is regional. Reli- 


ISOLATION AND AMITY 
Policymakers in Teheran are seriously concerned 
about Iran’s possible isolation in the Middle East. Iran 
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Hndeed, Jordan’s King Hussein demanded in a November 
1992 speech that anti-regime Islamicists and, implicitly, 
their supporters in Teheran end their subversive activities. 
The heads of state of Algeria, Egypt, and Tunisia have made 
similar public pronouncements. 
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fought a brutal eight-year war with neighboring Iraq, 
ending in 1988, and the two countries remain deeply 
distrustful of each other. The six Arab states that make 
up the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC)—Saudi Ara- 
bia, Kuwait, Bahrain, Qatar, Oman, and the United 
Arab Emirates (UAE)—collectively regard lran as dom- 
inated by religious fanatics obsessed with spiritual and 
political imperialism. Saudi Arabia, the birthplace of 
Islam and home of its holiest sites, feels particularly 
threatened by the Islamic Republic. Long accustomed 
to heading the premier Islamic state, the Saudis are 
exceedingly uncomfortable with a challenger to that 
claim, especially one so close by. Regular charges by 
Iranian leaders that the Saudi leadership is crassly 
exploiting Islam to protect its enormous wealth and 
privilege hardly endear Iran to those in Riyadh. 

Iran is responsible for much of its own isolation 
because of its continuing commitment to the export of 
Islamic revolution. Governments throughout the re- 
gion, and in the Islamic world in general, harbor deep 
skepticism about Iranian ambitions. To this day Iran 
supports anti-government Islamic fundamentalist 
groups in Algeria, Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Tunisia, 
and even on the Israeli-occupied West Bank.! Sudan, 
which is currently dominated by Islamic fundamental- 
ists sympathetic to Iran, is working in concert with 
Teheran to foment fundamentalism regionally. 

Although the personal commitment of Iranian Presi- 
dent Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani to such activities 
remains unclear, influential members of his govern- 
ment are single-mindedly devoted to these and similar 
high-risk efforts, and to strengthen his less than secure 
position Rafsanjani allows his more radical colleagues 
to pursue their agenda. These factors, along with 
Western antipathy toward the Islamic Republic, Iran’s 
disregard for international law during incidents such as 
the takeover of the American Embassy in Teheran in 
1979, the death sentence on novelist Salman Rushdie, 


and continuing Iranian support for international terror- 
ism, all contribute to Iran’s isolation within the region 
and in the wider world. The factors that separate the 
Islamic Republic from the more mainstream nations of 
the global community, be they Western, Arab, or 
Islamic, are so profound that although Iran is not a 
pariah state, it seems not terribly far from it. 

Iran does have relations with some states in the 
` region that, while less acrimonious than with others, 
can hardly be taken for granted by Teheran. To the east, 
Afghanistan is living through a period of intense 
uncertainty compounded by a brutal civil war. The six 
Islamic former Soviet republics north of Iran’s Caspian 
Sea (Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, Turkmeni- 
stan, Tajikistan, and Kyrgyzstan) are the objects of a 
potentially lethal struggle for influence by regional 
powers such as Turkey, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and 
Iran, as well as the United States and even China. 
Should Iran lose, its northern border could become 
much less secure. Furthermore, Iran’s ties with Turkey, 
an ally of the West and a NATO member, are obviously 
not enhanced by the Turkish government's opposition 
to the inclusion of Islam in public life. In short, Iranian 
policymakers are justifiably uneasy about national 
security, given their country’s tenuous ties with the 
states around it. 


IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR 

The Persian Gulf War of January-February 1991, a 
watershed in Middle Eastern politics, provided Iran 
with an obvious opportunity both to improve relations 
with its neighbors and, more important, to expand its 
strategic influence in the Gulf region. Furthermore, the 
war's implications were important not only for its 
protagonists in the Middle East. For example, the 
status of the United States in the Arab world alter the 
war rose so dramatically that it permitted America to 
sponsor direct, face-to-face peace negotiations between 
Israel and such Arab participants as Syria, Jordan, and 
the Palestinians. The war and the resultant paralysis of 
Iraq, along with the disintegration of the Soviet Union, 
created regional strategic and political uncertainties, 
including a potential power vacuum in the Gulf. 
Teheran regarded this opening as tremendously prom- 
ising. An immediate scramble for influence—read 
dominance—ensued, with Iran on one side and the 
.GCC countries, working as a unit, on the other. 
Indeed, the outcome of this struggle, bound to be a 
prolonged one, will be crucial for Iranian foreign policy 
in years to come. 

As was noted, Iran keenly fears isolation. Thus 
policies with a regional focus are attempts to minimize 
the risks of such separation. Although the Gulf War 
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briefly mitigated this problem for Iran, it did not 
eliminate it. Policymakers in Teheran were gratified by 
a course of events that embroiled their competitors and 
enemies—the United States, Israel, Saudi Arabia, and 
Egypt—in a broad-based war against another rival, 
Iraq. While the protagonists bloodied one another, 
Iran soon occupied the Islamic high ground, criticizing 
the presence of Western troops on Saudi soil, while 
watching the unwelcome foreigners defeat the Iraqi 
army. Iraq tried to protect some of its aircraft by 
moving them to Iran—a sign of desperation in Bagh- 
dad—but the Islamic Republic remained uninvolved 
in the war, concentrating instead on boosting oil 
production and pursuing domestic development. The 
Iranians would have preferred for the war to continue 
indefinitely, or to culminate in a simultaneous loss by 
all sides. 

At much the same time, Iran hoped to take advan- 
tage of the situation by embarking on an uncharacteris- 
tically conciliatory policy course meant to smooth its 
reentry into the Gulf region while promoting Iranian 
hegemony. Throughout 1991 Iran reestablished diplo- 
matic relations with Arab states, including Egypt, 
Jordan, Morocco, and even Saudi Arabia. (Ties with the 
last had been broken in 1988 after the Saudis accused 
Iran of using Iranian pilgrims to foment political 
disturbances that culminated in riots during the sacred 
hajj or pilgrimage to Mecca.) There was even specula- 
tion about talks between Iran and the United States. In 
the face of Iraq’s aggression, Iran suddenly looked less 
threatening. Iran contributed to its own apparent 
rehabilitation with a whirlwind of diplomatic activity, 
an apparent diminution in support for terrorist activity, 
and rhetoric from the highest levels about the desirabil- 
ity of rapprochement between the Islamic Republic and 
its erstwhile Arab competitors. 

In April 1991 President Rafsanjani made a rare trip 
to Riyadh to meet with King Fahd. The two leaders 
issued a joint declaration stating their commitment to 
closer relations as a means of enhancing Gulf security. 
Rafsanjani concluded with a visit to Turkey, where he 
met with President Turgut Ozal. In May a group of 
Iranian pilgrims traveled to Saudi Arabia on the first 
hajj by Iranians since 1987. Later that month the 
Iranians hosted a conference in Isfahan on the signifi- 
cant theme of “Oil and Gas in the 1990s: Prospects for 
Cooperation.” Oil officials from around the world, 
Americans included, attended, and were addressed by 
no lesser personages than the president, Foreign 
Minister Ali Akbar Velayati, and Petroleum Minister 
Gholamreza Aghazadeh, all of whom emphasized the 
importance of regional cooperation with Iran’s Arab 
neighbors.’ Finally, in June, as if to emphasize the new 
spirit pervading the Gulf environs, Saudi Arabia's 
foreign minister, Saud al-Faisal, met with his Iranian 
counterpart in the first visit by a senior Saudi official to 
Iran in 12 years. 
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As the postwar fervor abated, both Iran and its 
competitors reverted to type. Although Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein had not been removed from power, 
he had been vanquished. Thus Iraq was, for the 
foreseeable future at least, subtracted from the compli- 
cated equation meant to culminate in a broadly 
acceptable formula for regional security. Iraq’s removal 
from the war for regional dominance made the compe- 
tition even more frenzied, as a key player had been 
sidelined, perhaps permanently. And although some 
speculated that as a consequence Iran might actually 
have “won” the Gulf War—a reasonable conclusion at 
the time—policymakers in Teheran opted for too 
much too quickly and soon upset the tentative and 
fragile arrangements that owed so much to Iraqi 
aggression. This brought a reversion to the distrust that 
had long characterized the Gulf, and the “cooperation” 
disappeared. 


ALIENATION AS POLICY 

Iranian foreign policy after the war was a compli- 
cated admixture of antagonism toward some neighbor- 
ing actors, primarily the GCC countries, and attempts 
to improve ties with others, mostly Iran’s non-Arab 
neighbors. This dual policy persists. 

Ties between Iran and the GCC states have always 
been undermined by mutual distrust, though their 
rivalry abated somewhat during Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi’s tenure. Iran and its Arab neighbors to the 
south can occasionally collaborate during extreme 
crises—for example, the insurrection in Oman’s Dho- 
far province in the early 1970s, when the shah 
deployed troops, and the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait— 
but never for long. Although Iran and the GCC talk of 
cooperation among all eight states in the area (the GCC 
countries, Iran, and Iraq), their actions belie their 
expressed sentiments. No government in the region 
believes its neighbors are completely trustworthy. 

Indeed, more subtly, such feelings are evident even 
within the GCC. For example, the group’s more 
southern members (Oman, the UAE, and Qatar) are 
geographically closer and thus more vulnerable to Iran. 
They have a tradition of trying to work with the larger 
country to the east, not against it. The more northern 
GCC states, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and to a lesser 
extent, Bahrain, have no such tradition, and feel more 
threatened by Iraq than Iran. Significantly, Saudi 
Arabia, the council’s richest and largest member, has 
the greatest influence on GCC policy. Furthermore, 
although some states in the region may yearn for 


3Much of this discussion relies on a report on the meeting 
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regional political, strategic, and military arrangements 
collectively arrived at with their rivals, even these states 
realize that such arrangements can never exist; in the 
Gulf, idealism is quickly overtaken by reality. 

The chasm between hopes and reality was again 
evident at the annual summit meeting of GCC heads of 
state held in Kuwait in December 1991 and, as is often 
the case, was attended by Iranian observers.? Accord- 
ing to Gulf observer John Duke Anthony, who was 
present at the meeting, one proposal by Oman’s Sultan 
Qaboos suggested a tenfold increase in the size of the 
GCC’s lilliputian 10,000-troop joint force in Saudi 
Arabia. Yet a split quickly emerged between the 
northern GCC members, primarily concerned with 
future threats by a resurgent Iraq, and those in the 
south, which view Iran as a more serious threat. 
Naturally Iran sided with the southem states, since it 
felt that such a GCC force would remove the need to 
rely on security guarantees by the West. Despite this 
split, however, Anthony points out that “concerns 
about Iran continue to run deep” in the Gulf Council. 
More specifically, there is legitimate concern about 
many of the issues discussed above, including attempts 
by Iran to export revolution, its strident opposition to 
foreign troops in Saudi Arabia, support for interna- 
tional terrorism, growing involvement in Muslim por- 
tions of the former Soviet Union, and desire for a 
dominant role in defining Gulf security. Thus, al- 
though Iran and the Gulf states may continue to work 
together, at least in the short term, it will be with 
mutual suspicion. 

Shahram Chubin, a widely respected analyst of Iran, 
reaches conclusions much like those of the GCC states 
while at the same time recognizing the centrality of 
regionalism to Iranian foreign policy. He writes, “if 
Teheran truly wants an indigenous, collective approach 
to Persian Gulf security, it will have to recognize that 
the thrust of its policies in the wider region are bound 
to be judged as an indicator of overall intentions.” 
Although this observation seems painfully obvious, it 
has yet to influence the actions of top policymakers in 
Teheran. One explanation for this blind spot is that in 
consciously forwarding policies that are inimical to its 
conservative Arab neighbors, Teheran is adhering to 
the very principles that allowed the Islamic Republic to 
come into being. We often forget that states may 
actually believe in the ideologies they so self-righ- 
teously recommend for others. 


MORE WEAPONS 

An area of Iranian activity that gravely concerns not 
only the Gulf region but the West as well is Teheran’s 
nuclear weapons development effort, in conjunction 
with its weapons acquisition program. These initiatives 
were made financially feasible by the calm Iran enjoyed 
during the Gulf War, which allowed the country to 
increase oil production so dramatically that it became 


- the world’s second-largest exporter, after Saudi Arabia. 


Ironically, oil revenues for this year, projected at 
anywhere from $17 billion to $20 billion, have allowed 
Iran to finance nuclear weapons development and 
rearmament projects whose goals are reminiscent of 
the Pahlavi era. According to one source, these ambi- 
tious policies entail annual expenditures of $2 billion.” 

Although Iranian leaders deny any desire to develop 
nuclear weapons, Iran has had a historical interest in 
the area. The shah had a more than theoretical 
fascination with nuclear energy, despite Iran’s substan- 
tial oil and natural gas reserves, and this at the time 
stirred suspicions about possible military applications. 
Given Iran’s concerns about its isolation, and the fact 
that other countries in the region possess nuclear 
weapons (Israel), are well along in their development 
of them (Pakistan), or have tried to develop them but 
had to suspend the effort (Iraq), an Iranian interest in 
acquiring a nuclear capability is understandable. Yet 
although there are reports of American-trained Iranian 
nuclear scientists working on this project, definitive 
information is unavailable, and, although the degree to 
which Iran is involved in the development of nuclear 
devices is hotly debated in Washington, no conclu- 
sions have been reached.° 

More solid information is available on conventional 
arms acquisitions. Among the weapons purchased by 
Iran in recent months: three diesel submarines from 
Russia; tanks and armored personnel carriers from 
Russia, North Korea, and eastern European countries; 
and Russian MiG fighter aircraft and Sukoi bombers. 
Some even contend that Iran has positioned Silkworm 
missiles on the island of Abu Musa in the Persian Gulf. 
This island was jointly overseen by Iran and the UAE 
for more than 20 years until last April, when Iran 
unexpectedly sent in troops, expelled all UAE citizens, 
and claimed the strategically and symbolically impor- 
tant island as its own. It is actions such as these that 
fuel GCC member states’ worries about Iranian expan- 
sionism. 

Iran’s rearmament and nuclear development efforts 
are of special concem to Washington, which fears 
threats to its fragile alliance with the GCC states. 
Furthermore, regional destabilization could harm the 
United States-sponsored Arab-Israeli peace negotia- 
tions and possibly imperil Israel (whose long-standing 
contention is that Iran is the single greatest threat to 
regional stability) and Arab oil producers. 


>See the excellent article by Youssef M. Ibrahim, ‘“Rebound- 
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The United States has urged its allies to impose a 
ban on arms sales to Iran. The ban would also 
encompass dual-use technology such as high-speed 
computers, relevant software, and sophisticated elec- 
tronics that appear to have primarily peaceful applica- 
tions but could also be diverted to military uses, 
including the development of nuclear weapons. Iran 
has purchased millions of dollars worth of such 
technology from companies around the world—the 
United States among them. The American desire to 
restrict dissemination of these items, as well as conven- 
tional military hardware, comes out of the experience 
with Iraq, which stock piled such exports when 
restrictions were loose and then relied on them in its 
invasion of Kuwait. There are significant differences 
between Iraq and Iran, but the United States does not 
want to make the same mistake again. 

America’s allies have been cool to Washington's 
proposed ban. Cognizant of the money made by 
American companies in Iran, Japan has been particu- 
larly opposed to restrictions. At a Group of Seven 
meeting last November, the United States failed to 
persuade the other members (Japan, Germany, France, 
Italy, Britain, and Canada) to ban the sale of either 
weapons or dual-use technology to Iran; potential 
profits for the sellers are simply too high. Subse- 
quently, the United States even importuned Russia to 
cancel the planned submarine sales to Teheran, which 
seemed unreasonable to the impoverished government 
in Moscow. (After the sale went through, the United 
States deployed the nuclear submarine USS Topeka in 
the Gulf in November to monitor the movements of 
Iran’s new submarines.) 

lranian rearmament has already provoked growing 
fears about Iran’s intentions among members of the 
administration of Bill Clinton that takes office this 
month. There have been reports of high-level meetings 
between Vice President-elect Albert Gore and mem- 
bers of the Iranian opposition mojahedin.’ Although 
none of this indicates panic in Washington, it high- 
lights the concern with which the United States 
government, its conservative oil producer friends on 
the Arabian Peninsula, and even Israel regard Iran's 
antagonistic regional policies. 


ALSO AN OLIVE BRANCH 

Despite the provocative character of Iran’s foreign 
policy toward the GCC countries, there is still the more 
constructive strain, seen mainly in Iran’s dealings with 
its other, primarily non-Arab, neighbors. In recent 
months the Islamic Republic has made significant 
attempts to forge constructive and congenial ties with 
Turkey and Pakistan. Teheran has also mounted a 
campaign to win hearts and minds in the burgeoning 
Islamic states to the north that have only recently 
achieved political independence. 

Iran’s motives for improving relations with Turkey 
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and Pakistan are easily understood. Turkey is particu- 
larly vital because of its close ties to the West, the 
independent character of its policies, and the avowedly 
non- (some would say anti-)Islamic tenor of its govern- 
ment. Should Ankara focus its displeasure on Iran, 
Teheran would confront a serious challenge. Pakistan 
is no less crucial to Iran, given its proximity to 
Aighanistan and India, as well as the decidedly Islamic 
thrust of its government. In light of Teheran’s competi- 
tion with Saudi Arabia for Islamic pre-eminence, links 
- with Pakistan—which was the first modern Islamic 
state—are quite important. 

Because of the tensions with its GCC neighbors, as 
well as the United States, it is incumbent on the 
Islamic Republic to strengthen ties everywhere it can. 
Last November the foreign ministers of Iran, Syria, and 
Turkey held a highly publicized meeting in Ankara to 
compare experiences and coordinate policies toward 
the Kurds. In a way, the Kurdish “problem” was 
merely a pretext on Iran’s part to engage in cordial 
meetings and collaboration with two influential Middle 
Eastern states. Although Syrian-Iranian ties were strong 
during the Iran-Iraq War, Iran’s relations with Turkey 
have historically been more spotty. But Ankara is 
exceedingly sensitive to attempts, either real or imag- 
ined, by its Kurdish minority to seek any degree of 
autonomy. [ran was able to support Turkey in this area 
of tremendous importance to President Ozal and his 
government (and to earn as well additional points in 
Syria). Undermining the Kurds, the Iranian thinking 
went, was a small price to pay to improve relations with 
Turkey. 

Iran has made its efforts in former Soviet Central 
Asia a particularly high priority, and thus has caused 
much concern in Saudi Arabia. Riyadh feels that it 
should be the one to come to the rescue of the Central 
Asians, while at the same time helping them Islamicize 
in a constructive, conservative (non-Iranian) fashion. 
Iran prefers its own brand of Islam. As part of its 
Central Asian push, it founded the Economic Coopera- 
tion Organization (ECO), which held its initial meeting 
in Teheran last February. Teheran created the group 
almost as a northem tier counterpart to the GCC, and 
persuaded Turkey, Pakistan, and the six new Islamic 
states north of the Caspian to join. 

Although the initial ECO meeting offered flowery 
speeches, ample goodwill, and little of substance, it 
showed the importance Iran attaches to its effort in 
Central Asia. Should the states on its northern border 


fall under the sway of countries unsympathetic to Iran, 
such as the United States (which is unlikely) or Saudi 
Arabia (only slightly more likely), Teheran would feel 
much as Moscow did when Turkey joined NATO and 
Washington did when Castro threw in his lot with the 
Soviets. If the Central Asians are skillful, they will 
prolong the bidding for their affections, lock up as 
much foreign aid as possible, and continue to go their 
own way. It is too early to predict the outcome of this 
seduction, but Iran’s involvement is as legitimate as 
that of any of its competitors. 

The ECO gathering in Teheran was soon followed by 
another meeting attended by Iran, Afghanistan, and 
Tajikistan, which now comprise a new association of 
Persian-speaking countries. Iran, Turkey, and other 
non-Arab actors in the region are no less committed to 
pan-Arab-style political groupings than the Arabs 
themselves. Whether or not they realize the inefficacy 
of such pan-efforts is unclear. 

Further evidence of Iran’s commitment to concilia- 
tory policies came last May when President Rafsanjani 
negotiated a brief cease-fire between Azerbaijan and 
Armenia in the war over the former’s autonomous 
republic of Nagorno-Karabakh. Although the cease-fire 
failed to accomplish its objective, it is rare for an 
avowedly and stridently Islamic state like Iran to earn 
the trust of a non-Muslim state—Armenia—that is 
engaged in conflict with yet another Muslim state, 
Azerbaijan. The episode shows the sincerity of Iran’s 
desire to become a regional power, as well as signaling 
where Iranian priorities lie. For although the Islamic 
north is important to Iran, oil revenues and power are 
found in proximity to the littoral states of the Persian 
Gulf to the south. The mixture of conciliation toward 
some and aggression toward others will continue in 
lran’s foreign policy. Given these trends, the Western 
countries, particularly the United States, might well 
think the unthinkable: improve relations with Iran, 
with an eye to promoting the restoration of full 
diplomatic relations in the not-too-distant future. West- 
em policies geared to either ignoring the Islamic 
Republic or challenging it have failed, as have Iran’s 
attempts to export its revolution. It is time for the West 
to accept the Iranian Revolution while nudging Tehe- 
ran back into the global community where it belongs, 
and where, somewhat ironically, it will have to be more 
sensitive to world opinion than it is now. Bringing Iran 
back into the mainstream would present Teheran with 
its greatest challenge of all. H 


Since the Iraqi government’s defeat in the Persian Gulf War, Kurdish leaders have 
struggled to create a state that will at the very least include them in determining Iraq’s 
future. As regional powers keep a watchful eye on their progress, Kurds in neighboring 
Turkey, Iran, and Syria are also waiting to see if the dream of Kurdish autonomy almost 
realized twice in this century emerges or if the situation will become a lightning rod of 


controversy and conflict. 
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A Kurdish State in Iraq? 


BY JAMES M. PRINCE 


t the end of the Persian Gulf War, the world 
A watched in horror as the Iraqi government 

brutally suppressed a Kurdish rebellion in 
northern Iraq and 1.8 million Kurds fled to Iran and 
Turkey. But the nature of Iraqi Kurdish society, com- 
bined with fear of a separate Kurdish state, paralyzed 
the coalition powers that had fought Iraq. Now it may 
be possible that the establishment in April 1991 of a 
“safe haven” for the Kurds in northern Iraq—a de facto 
Kurdish state—may for the first time protect these 
mountain people from the central government in 
Baghdad and break the tragic cycle of repression. 


A HISTORY OF FALSE STARTS 

The world first took note of the Indo-European 
Kurds in 400 B.C., when they massacred Xenophon’s 
Ten Thousand. By the time of the Crusades the Kurds 
were known for their military nature, and for fighting 
among themselves and falling subject to others.! In 
modem times they achieved two short-lived semi- 
independent entities: the Kingdom of Kurdistan in 
Iraqi Kurdistan under Sheik Mahmoud (1922-1924), 
and the Mahabad Republic under Qazi Mohammed 
(January—December 1946), which is now Iranian Kurdi- 
stan. 

Until recently, Americans who knew of the Kurds 
saw them as victims and objects of persecution: there 
was the rebellion of the mid-1970s, which collapsed 
when Iran withdrew support after striking a deal with 
Iraq; Baghdad’s gassing of Kurdish villages in the late 
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1980s; and the failed uprising after the Gulf War in 
March 1991. The postwar exodus of Kurds, and the 
refugees’ living conditions in the mountains between 
Iraq and Turkey, gained international attention for this 
nation of between 20 million and 25 million split 
among Iraq, Iran, Turkey, Syria, and Armenia—the 
largest ethnic group in the Near or Middle East without 
a homeland. 

In mid-April 1991 the United States, Britain, France, 
and the Netherlands, acting on a plan first advanced by 
British Prime Minister John Major, created the safe 
haven north of the thirty-sixth parallel. With Operation 
Provide Comfort, coalition troops facilitated a mas- 
sive Kurdish repatriation while squeezing out the Iraqi 
government’s authority. When the last coalition soldier 
left northern Iraq on July 15, 1991, the 4 million to 5 
million Iraqi Kurds controlled an area that comprised 
80 percent of the predominantly Kurdish areas in Iraq. 
By the end of September all Kurdish-dominated areas 
in Iraq except the city of Kirkuk had come under local 
Kurdish control. 

The Kurdish zone covers 36,000 square miles, 
running from the Tigris River in the west eastward to 
the border with Iran, and including the Cizre-Dohuk- 
Amadiya triangle that made up the original safe haven; 
it also extends along the Iranian border south to 
Halabja and west to Suleimaniya and Arbil. (More than 
one-quarter of the Iraqi Kurdish population, however, 
still lives outside Kurdistan.) The Kurds maintain a 
Western-supported de facto government in the region, 
supported by some 100,000 armed Kurdish fighters. 
The zone remains under the UN embargo of Iraq as 
well as an internal Iraqi blockade. 


TOWARD A GOVERNMENT BY THE KURDS 

On May 19, 1992, approximately 1 million Kurds 
waited in line for up to eight hours to cast their vote in 
the first free elections held in the state of Iraq. 
Thousands of armed guerrillas, or peshmerga (‘those 
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who face death”), temporarily abandoned positions 
opposite the Iraqi army in order to join the estimated 
85 to 90 percent of eligible voters who took part. The 
choice in the election was among four candidates for 
leader of Iraqi Kurdistan and seven lists for members of 
a 105-seat National Assembly put forward by the eight 
political parties and the few tribal leaders of the Iraqi 
Kurdistan Front (IKF).* Despite allegations of minor 
irregularities, the elections were peaceful, and were 
considered fair by outside observers even though there 
was no electoral roll and no telephone communication 
between cities or computers to help in tallying the vote. 
Election laws promulgated by the IKF provided for a 


High Committee headed by a former Iraqi judge to: 


oversee the bal- 
loting; in the 
event, the two 
' main political 
parties orches- 
trated the elec- 
tions, and they 
remain the cen- 
ters of power in 
the Kurdish- 
dominated re- 
gion of Iraq. 

Tradition- 
ally, local power 
in northern Iraq 
had been 
wielded by the 
tribal chiefs, or 
aghas, and to a 
lesser degree by 
Muslim sheiks. 
However, the 
collapse of the 
Kurdish rebel- 
lion in 1975 
and then the 
end of the Iran- 
Iraq War in 
1988 ushered 
in a period of self-examination. Intellectuals and 
midlevel commanders blamed the Kurdish leadership 
for provocative actions that led the Iraqi government to 
gas villages and conduct a massive relocation campaign 
in the 1980s. Others criticized the Kurds who fought 
alongside the Iranian army against pro-govemment 
Kurdish tribesmen. 

In May 1988 eight major Kurdish parties formed the 
Iraqi Kurdistan Front to represent Kurdish interests. 
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The Iraqi Kurdistan Front defines Kurdistan as the three 
governates of Suleimaniya, Arbil, and Dohuk, as well as the 
governate of Kirkuk and the cities of Sinjar, Khanakeen, 
Talafar, Jalawla, and Kifri. 





The movement was funded mainly by levies on trucks 
traveling between Mosul or Baghdad and Turkey (this 
continues today as trucks pass through in violation of 
the UN-approved sanctions against Iraq following the 
invasion of Kuwait in 1990). Although the leaders of 
the front’s parties were not the original impetus behind 
the 1991 uprising, they acted quickly to exploit the 
spreading popular rebellion. The IKF moved in to fill 


the political and civil administrative vacuum created by 


the central government’s withdrawal from northern 
Iraq, at the expense of the traditional tribal leadership. 
The party leaders who sit on the IKF’s Political 
Leadership Committee are now in the process of slowly 
ceding authority to the elected Kurdish parliament. 

Political leader- 

ship is in the 
hands of the 


Body, made up 
- of two members 
of each party 
and chaired by 


the leaders of 


parties, Jalal al- 
Talabani of the 
Patriotic Union 
of Kurdistan 
(PUK) and Mas- 
soud Barzani of 
the Kurdistan 
Democratic 
party (KDP). 

Three of the 
front’s seven orig- 
inal parties— 
the Party of So- 
cialism in Kurd- 
istan (PASOK), 
the Kurdistan 
Popular Demo- 
cratic party 
(KPDP), and the 
Kurdistan Socialist party—demand an independent 
state. The KDP and the PUK, which represent the vast 
majority of Iraqi Kurds, publicly support a “federated” 
Iraq and discount moves toward Kurdish indepen- 
dence. The KDP under Barzani and Talabani’s PUK, 
however, have traditionally been at odds, with disputes 
focusing more on personal allegiances than clear 
political differences. Their rivalry has often degener- 
ated into armed conflict. 

The Kurdish Democratic party, the largest and 
oldest of the Kurdish parties, holds strong appeal for 
mountain Kurds who are the backbone of the Kurdish 
military forces. Since its founding in Iran in 1945, the 
party has been under the control of the Barzani family, 
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IKF Supreme. 


the two main’ 


which hails from the area around the northern towns of 
Bahdinan and Kumanji. The founder, Mulla Mustaia 
al-Barzani, was the grandson of a prominent sheik, 
which allowed him to combine religious authority with 
secular tribal legitimacy, helped along by Mulla’s own 
charisma. 

After Mulla Mustafa’s death in an American hospital 
in 1979, the KDP revived under his sons, Isri and 
Massoud. Massoud Barzani tends to view events through 
his father’s eyes, particularly the exploitation of the 
Kurds and the false promises made by external powers. 
He remains essentially an unimposing traditional tribal 
leader who is uncomfortable electioneering or meeting 
the world leaders who abandoned his father. He 
continues to blame former United States Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger for his father’s death in exile. 
Kissinger’s comment on America’s moral obligation to 
continue to support the Kurds—that there is a differ- 
ence between covert action and missionary work— 
haunts Barzani. As recently as last July he refused to 
attend a meeting with Talabani that included Kissinger. 
The KDP leader believes that the international spotlight 
on the Kurds will dim and that lines of communication 
must be kept open with the power to be dealt with: 
Iraqi President Saddam Hussein. 

Jalal Talabani, a lawyer and former member of the 
KDP political bureau from Iran, formed the Patriotic 
Union of Kurdistan in Damascus in June 1975. Tala- 
bani, along with Ibrahim Ahmad, had provided the 
intellectual underpinnings of the KDP, but the two 
soon tired of Barzani and the traditional leadership. 
When Kurdish nationalists split in 1975 over Barzani’s 
decision to abandon the struggle after the defeat of the 
rebellion, Talabani seized the chance to form his own 
party. The American political scientist David McDowall 
terms Talabani and Ahmad “urban leftists who wanted 
to build an ideological framework in which to foster a 
form of nationalism that would make tribal policies 
obsolete.” Like the KDP, the Patriotic Union reflected 
the leftist influence of the Soviet Union, but its leaders’ 
ideology and “consultative approach” were more attrac- 
tive to the technocrats and the better educated among 
the Kurds. Talabani is well traveled and articulate, but 
tends to be volatile. And Mam (“Uncle”) Jalal is also 
vulnerable, as Barzani once remarked, because he is “an 
agent for everybody.’ 

The PUK ultimately captured 43.8 percent of the 
vote in the elections, only 1.7 percent less than the 
KDP. Negotiations afterward led to an agreement under 
which the KDP heads the executive, with a prime 
minister from the PUK and cabinet slots divided 
equally between the two parties. 


3All quotations in the paragraph are from David McDowall, 
The Kurds: A Nation Denied (London: Minority Human 
Rights Publications, 1992). 
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The founder and current secretary general of the 
Kurdistan Popular Democratic party, Mahmoud “Sami” 
Abdulrahman, was one of the first to call for a federated 
state system in Iraq, and for self-determination rather 
than autonomy (that Talabani began advocating a 
federal system years before Barzani was a major issue in 
last year’s campaigning). Formerly an electrical engi- 
neer, Abdulrahman fled to Iran after the failure of the 
rebellion in 1975 and returned from exile to become 
one of the wealthiest businessmen in Kurdistan. He is 
recognized for his brilliance, but many accuse him of 
self-indulgence in his quest: to break Barzani and 
Talabani’s personal stranglehold on the political sys- 
tem. 

The two socialist parties, the Kurdish Socialist party 
(KSP) and the Party of Socialism in Kurdistan (PASOK), 
both of which call for an independent Kurdish state, 
ran on the same ticket in the 1992 elections, garnering 
2.6 percent of the total vote; they did not win any seats 
in parliament, since a party must receive 7 percent of 
the vote to be represented. A few months after the 
polling the parties merged with Abdulrahman’s KPDP 
to form the Kurdistan Unity party, under the leader- 
ship of Abdulrahman and Mahmoud Osman. 

The Islamic Party of Kurdistan, which believes that 
Iraq should become an Islamic state, captured 5.1 
percent of the vote in the elections, and also sent no 
members to parliament; the northern branch of the 
Kurdish Communist party received 2.2 percent. The 
number of Christian Assyrians in northern Iraq is in 
dispute, but to forestall international criticism and 
local disapproval, the IKF allocated the Assyrian Demo- 
cratic Movement five seats in parliament regardless of 
the party's electoral showing; theoretically, these are 
the swing votes in the body. 


THE TRIBAL QUESTIONS 

Since the death of Mulla Mustafa, the relationship 
between the traditional clan hierarchies and the politi- 
cal parties and their guerrilla fighters has been symbi- 
otic. Barzani and Talabani portray the tribal leaders as 
Iraqis for hire. Their continuing secret talks with the 
Iraqi goverment make them suspect in the West, and 
they are ignored by coalition representatives in the 
area. Most of the policemen in northern Iraq and many 
of the wealthiest Kurds are members of prominent 
tribes. The tribes own vast tracts of land and are better 
educated than other Iraqi Kurds, given the financial 
and educational benefits that the Iraqi government 
denied members of Kurdish political parties. 

In the 1970s, under the government of President 
Ahmad Hassan al-Bakr, the fighters of many tribes were 
organized into militias of between 3,000 and 5,000 
members; these remained part of the regular Iraqi army 
until the March 1991 uprising. During the Iran-Iraq 
War, the “Jash” (a pejorative label meaning “‘little 
donkeys”) helped hold the border area against Iran, 
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while Mulla Mustafa and the tribes fought each other 
and the KDP peshmerga joined with the Iranians in 
fighting the tribes. KDP leader Barzani was on better 
terms with Iran than with Iraq because of this willing- 
ness to fight other Kurds for Teheran, which alienated 
many of the pro-Iraqi government tribes in the border 
areas. Thus the major tribes maintain much better 
relations with PUK leader Talabani than with Barzani. 

Some of the tribal leaders have claimed that the 


tribes began the 1991 uprising. The role of the tribes is 


unclear, but there is no doubt that tribal fighters 
refused to turn their guns on the local rebels. If their 
leaders had given orders to militarily oppose the 
uprising, the result could have been different—and 
much bloodier. The Jash were well armed, well orga- 
nized, and—unlike the parties—maintained a perma- 
nent presence in the area. 

Some of the 75 lesser tribes advocate the establish- 
ment of the historical Mosul Vilayet, with Iraq becom- 


ing a UN trust territory. (The idea of a Mosu! Vilayet 


dates back to before World War I, when parts of the 
Ottoman Empire were divided up into vilayets.) The 75 
tribes support the parliament of the Kurds but seek, 
through the vilayet, to restore their lost prestige and 
authority. 

Tribal leaders are frustrated now as the parties push 
them off center stage, their past history and their 
disagreements with Talabani and Barzani blocking 
them from playing a major role in the opposition 
movement. The 7 percent threshold required for 
representation in parliament, combined with active 
discouragement from the parties, kept a second group 
of tribes from submitting its own list of candidates for 
the elections. The leaders of the largely independent 
tribal fiefdoms have not yet come to terms with the 
changed situation in northern Iraq. Many believe the 
Kurdish people will turn to them as traditional legiti- 
macy wins out over the political populism that Western- 
supported party figures advocate. In September 1991 
the leaders of 14 dissatisfied former pro-government 
tribes formed a political party, the as yet ineffective 
Kurdish Tribes Society. 


THE US AND THE KURDS 

Until last July, United States policy toward the Iraqi 
Kurds was based on benign neglect and political 
containment. In April 1988, Talabani had been re- 
ceived by the State Department’s director of Northern 
Gulf affairs, Lawrence Pope. Pope did not clear a 
meeting with his superiors. The secretary of state, 
George Shultz, responded to a formal complaint from 
Iraqi Foreign Minister Tariq Aziz by proscribing all 
contact with Iraqi dissidents. 

Thinking that the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait would 
change the American attitude toward the Kurds, Tala- 
bani visited Washington in mid-August 1990 and was 
again rebuffed by the State Department, despite per- 


sonal appeals from congressional leaders; Washington 
feared that by according unknown opposition leaders 
legitimacy it would send the wrong message to the 
countries of the region. Only after the 1991 uprising 
and exodus, the hosting of Kurdish leaders by French, 
British, and Turkish leaders, and massive media criti- 
cism directed at the administration of President George 
Bush for its failure to support the Iraqi opposition, did 
the United States suggest that the Kurds might be 
afforded a meeting. The State Department unofficially 
conveyed specific prerequisites: the Kurdish delegation 
must be representative and must include all religious 
and sectarian opposition elements, and the Kurds must 
allay the fears of their neighbors, namely Turkey, that 
they harbored secessionist tendencies. The United 
States stated that it would not support any elements 
that had as their objective the balkanization of Iraq. 

After the establishment of the safe haven, activists 
working out of London mounted an effort to gather the 
disparate opposition elements, including the Kurds, 
Islamists, and former supporters of the Baath party, 
into a single association. Talabani immediately joined 
the group that resulted, the International Committee 
for a Free Iraq, which subsequently evolved into the 
Iraqi National Congress (INC); Barzani, his suspicions 
roused by the Western support, was more hesitant. On 
December 27, 1990, Talabani and 16 other opposition 
leaders meeting in Damascus announced they had 
reached an agreement: for the first time, a major 
Kurdish leader and religious Shia leaders from south- 
ern Iraq proposed to work together, an arrangement 
that would have once been unthinkable. However, the 
committee was unable to gain the attention of the 
United States—led anti-Iraq coalition. The United States 
was afraid not only of Turkey but also of Iranian 
influence on the Shiite leaders, such as Bakir al-Hakim 
from the Supreme Assembly for the Islamic Revolution 
in Iraq and the vehemently anti-West al-Dawa. 

Taking United States concerns into account, Kurd- 
ish leaders paid lip service throughout the campaign 
for the May elections to the idea that Iraq’s territorial 
integrity must be maintained. Speeches, press releases, 
and banners flying from rooftops and car antennas 
broadcast boilerplate slogans in support of freedom 
and territorial integrity and against Saddam Hussein 
that had been lifted verbatim from American policy 
statements. The United States State Department and 
military personnel maintained a low profile during the 
elections. American election monitors, including some 
congressional staff, were denied the visa exemption 
they needed to enter Iraq. That the election was a 
success surprised most in Washington and highlighted 
the lack of United States support. 

A little over a month after the elections, the Iraqi 
National Congress gathered in Vienna after sending an 


open invitation to all opposition groups.* The congress 
is headed and financially and spiritually backed by the 
European-based Iraqi banker Ahmad al-Chalabi and 
his brother, Hassan al-Chalabi, a former University of 
Baghdad law professor whose students included Tala- 
bani. Barzani, who unlike Talabani questioned the 
depth of American support, refused to cut lines of 
communication with Baghdad by joining the opposi- 
tion. 

Unlike past convocations in Damascus and Beirut, 
the Vienna meeting did not erupt into fisthights. The 
group elected an eight-member delegation, including 
both Barzani and Talabani, that was to travel to 
Washington. The delegation waited for more than two 
weeks before receiving word it would be officially 
received at the Department of State; Secretary of State 
James Baker 3d overruled the department’s Bureau of 
Near Eastern affairs, which had objected to the invita- 
tion. Baker felt the risk that the meeting would be 
perceived as support for the breakup of Iraq was 
minimal; moreover, the administration did not want to 
be seen refusing to back anti-Saddam elements during 
the height of the American presidential campaign. 

Recalling the abrupt termination of United States 
support in 1974 and the misplaced hope that Bush 
would back an uprising after the Persian Gulf War, 
Barzani refused to leave Kurdistan. The day before the 
Iraqi National Congress delegation was to leave for 
Washington, Colonel Richard Wilson, the American 
commander of Operation Provide Comfort, and Fadhil 
Mirani, a KDP commander, finally persuaded Barzani 
to join the delegation, thereby scotching any chance of 
a negotiated settlement with Baghdad and again plac- 
ing the Kurds’ fate largely in the hands of American 
policymakers. 

The July 1992 meetings in Washington were not 
only a watershed in United States policy toward the 


Kurds but also galvanized holdout elements of the Iraqi - 


opposition to join this new coalition. The nationalists 
and Islamists of the Iraqi opposition, along with most 
Middle East observers, perceived the reception by the 
secretary of state as signaling American support for the 
new Kurdish government and for a prominent role for 
the Kurds in any Iraqi government after Saddam’s 
ouster. Given such a commitment, only by aligning 
themselves with the well-connected Kurds—who main- 
tained a Western-supported government on Iraqi soil 
supported by 100,000 armed fighters—could these 
exiled elements launch a coordinated attack on Bagh- 
dad. 

Talabani became the outspoken leader of the opposi- 
tion, with Ahmad Chalabi the movement’s financial 


‘The other main opposition coalition is the Joint Action 
Committee, which is comprised mostly of Syrian- and 
lranian-based groups. 

“Border Wars,” The Economist, September 5, 1992, p. 46. 
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driving force. However, Talabani continued to show his 
lack of experience in international diplomacy. For 
example, on the way to the United States, he men- 
tioned to a Turkish reporter that the Kurds would not 
rule out a federal connection to a state other than 
Irag—namely, Turkey. This interview aired as the 
Kurds were reaffirming their agreement with the United 
States policy of respecting the territorial integrity of 
Iraq.” 

The months following the visit to Washington saw 
unprecedented coordination among the various Kurd- 
ish leaders. Parliament continued to quietly assume 
many government functions, Barzani discarded reserva- 
tions about an alliance with the opposition and about 
Talabani’s positions on a federated Iraq and the need to 
allay Turkish fears of Kurdish secession. He began 
negotiations with Turkey and the other Kurdish leaders 
on expelling the Turkish Kurdish Workers party (PKK), 
a Marxist Turkish group, from Iraqi territory. The KDP 
felt this major show of good faith to the Turks was the 
price to be paid for Turkey’s acquiescence to the de . 
facto Kurdish state. Disarming the Turkish party also 
would halt Turkish military reprisals on KDP-con- 
trolled border territory. 

Barzani feels personal animosity toward Osman 
Ocalan, the PKK leader, who attacks tribalism and the 
traditional Kurdish cultural identity. After several warn- 
ings to the Turkish Kurds, the Kurdish parliament 
voted last October 4 that the PKK peshmerga must 
leave Iraq voluntarily or be removed by force. Fighting 
broke out the next day. This move by the PUK and the 
KDP peshmerga was not popular among the smaller 
parties, especially the socialists. The campaign also 
drove a larger wedge between the parties and the tribal 
leaders, some of whom served as a conduit between 
Baghdad and the PKK. Other tribes, however, includ- 
ing the Bandost, participated in the fighting against the 
Turkish rebels. 

The organizations that had previously decried Kurd- 
ish aspirations now formally recognized the Kurdish 
lead and resolved to join the Iraqi National Congress, 
despite the decision by the Kurdish parliament a few 
weeks earlier to advocate the creation of a Kurdish state 
federated to the rest of Iraq. At a preliminary INC 
meeting in September 1992, federalism was not for- 
mally considered, despite being the most contentious 
issue—aside from the election of a leadership—tfacing 
the disparate coaltion. The Islamic groups based in 
Iran, primarily the Supreme Assembly for the Islamic 
Revolution in Iraq, and al-Dawa and the Arab national- 
ists from Syria and Saudi Arabia were under orders to 
oppose the balkanization of Iraq. However, after two 
days of heated debate they voted overwhelmingly to 
“respect” Kurdish aspirations. Interestingly, the Sunni 
and Arab nationalists were the last holdouts against 
federalism. (One pro-federalization delegate to the 
conference called federalism a marriage between Iraqis. 
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Many on all sides wonder if such a marriage could 
endure given past animosities.) 

The unprecedented conference closed with a mara- 
thon 20-hour meeting that included a scuffle during 
the debate over staffing of the Leadership Council. The 
Kurdish proposal for a collective leadership of three 
including a Shia Muslim, a Sunni Muslim, and a Kurd, 
elicited a violent protest from the Shias, who felt 
underrepresented. However, the other representatives 
recognized, in private, that they must join with the 
Kurds to garner international legitimacy and the logisti- 
cal support needed to establish a viable opposition. 
Only the Kurds control some Iraqi territory, have 
elected a government, and have met a United States 
secretary of state. Other exile organizations also see the 
United States as having an interest in and affinity for 
the Kurds, and the Kurdish leadership does nothing to 
dissuade this overestimation of the American commit- 
ment. 

Talabani, recognizing his tendency toward volatility 
and his failure to command Barzani’s respect, gra- 
ciously nominated the latter for one of the three posts 
on the Leadership Council. The other leadership 
positions went to Mohammed Bahr al-Ulum, a Shia 
cleric with no organizational backing, and Hassan 
al-Naquib, a Sunni and former Iraqi general. 


THE SITUATION ON THE GROUND 

Iraqi Kurdistan is slowly recuperating from Bagh- 
dad’s massive relocation and genocidal campaign of 
the late 1980s, as well as the effects of the 1991 
rebellion and the subsequent flight of the Kurds. The 
infrastructure and civil administration are well on the 
way to reaching the level they had attained before the 
rebellion. But approximately 50,000 Kurds remain 
displaced and homeless. Tens of thousands more have 
returned to the sites of their old villages and are 
attempting to rebuild many of the 5,000 communities 


destroyed by the army during the 1980s. Local leaders 
are increasingly tuming to the political parties for 
financial and political sustenance as they undertake 
this effort. 

The international embargo against Iraq and the Iraqi 
blockade of the north preclude significant economic 
activity in the region. The surplus from this year's 
harvest could not be exported, and the vast majority of 
factories, including the large cigarette factory at 
Suleimaniya, cannot operate because they lack spare 
parts. Hundreds of Kurds will probably die this winter 
from cold and hunger caused by a shortage of fuel, and 
villagers will chop down valuable trees, causing defor- 
estation that will make future winters harder. Econom- 
ically, the landlocked region cannot exist independently 
without an outlet through Syria, Iran, or Turkey, all of 
which seem to be moving toward a more antagonistic 
stance toward an Iraqi Kurdistan. 

In the midst of the INC conference, Talabani 
announced that the Turkish army had moved tanks 
and ground troops into northern Iraq to attack the 
PKK; over 20,000 soldiers had surrounded the lightly 
armed PKK fighters in the Hakurk region and outside 
the city of Zakho. Domestic anxiety in Turkey com- 
bined with a fear that disarmed PKK “‘terrorists’’ could 
regroup drove the decision to “finish off” the PKK. 
Ankara has played up the degree of hostilities in order 
to justify the incursion, and maintains the capability to 
eradicate the PKK presence across the border. The 
worry vexing the Iraqi Kurds is whether the Turks, 
having exercised that military capability, would leave 
Iraq, or go on to exploit the situation and further 
pressure the Iraqi Kurds to abandon any hope of 
increased autonomy from Baghdad. The incursion 
proved a timely reminder that the situation in northern 
Iraq is determined by the same external powers that 
have controlled Kurdish destiny since 1614. a 


— 


©. “Although the Syrian government likes to point to the stability it has achieved—22 years 
- of goverment by one man, and 30 years of Baathist rule—such stability is close to 
- stagnation.:... The main challenge facing the regime does not come from its neighbors, 


, °° from its regional environment, or from its bourgeoisie. It comes instead from within— 
from the regime’s own inability to renew itself by broadening instead of concentrating its 


| sources of support.” 
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Incremental Change in Syria 


BY VOLKER PERTHES 


Iraq in the 1991 Persian Gulf War and its 

involvement in the Middle East peace talks have 
been widely regarded as signs of a major reorientation 
of Syrian politics. There have also been shifts in the 
country’s military capability, economic policy, and 
political discourse. All of these have been influenced by 
changes on the international scene—namely the loss of 
the country’s main international ally, the Soviet Union. 
Syria has coped with these developments relatively 
well, partly because regional developments have been 
favorable. However, there are important constants in 
the policies pursued by Damascus. Internally, eco- 
nomic liberalization has been speeded up without 
substantial political liberalization: the regime, though 
exchanging its sociopolitical bases for forces that are 
more favorable for its current regional and foreign 
policies, has resisted demands for democratization and 
political reform. 


Sia participation in the coalition that defeated 


WHY SYRIA AGREED TO THE NEGOTIATIONS 

In the summer of 1991, the Syrian government 
accepted a joint invitation from the United States and 
the Soviet Union to participate in a United States— 
sponsored Middle East peace conference to be held in 
‘Madrid that October and November. By November 
1992, Syria and Israel had held seven rounds of direct, 
bilateral negotiations. Though no concrete results have 
been achieved, the negotiations between the two main 


contenders in the Arab-Israeli conflict are a confidence- , 


building measure and thus a step toward a peaceful 
solution. 
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Syria’s participation in these talks represents a 
partial revision of its approach toward the Arab-Israeli 
conflict. Previously the Syrian government had insisted 
that Arab-Israeli negotiations should take place under 
United Nations sponsorship, and that they could only 
be multilateral, with a joint Arab delegation confront- 
ing the Israeli delegation. Syria had also insisted that 
before peace talks were held, Israel should withdraw 
from territories occupied since the 1967 Six Day War. 

By taking part in the peace process, Damascus has 
compromised on its first condition by agreeing to a 
multilateral framework for virtually bilateral negotia- 
tions. It has also given up the second—that UN 
Resolutions 242 and 338, both demanding the with- 
drawal of Israel from the Arab territories occupied in 
1967—provide the basis for any peace negotiations. 

Syria’s decision to engage in a peace process with 
Israel did not come unexpectedly. Since Hafez Assad 
took power in a 1970 coup, the Syrian leadership has 
given Syrian national interests and the basic interest of 
maintaining power clear priority over pan-Arab consid- 
erations, including the Palestinian cause. While these 
tenets remained ideologically valid, they did not act as 
guidelines for concrete policy moves. In the conflict 
with Israel, Syria accepted UN Resolutions 242 and 
338 as early as 1973, and has been criticized for this by 
the more radical Arab states and factions. Syria’s 
acceptance of these resolutions meant that it consid- 
ered a negotiated solution a possibility. 

A military solution, however, was not excluded and 
was regarded throughout the 1970s as the more 
probable outcome. Syria’s national security doctrine 
called on the Arab states confronting Israel to achieve 
what was called strategic parity with the “enemy”; this 
would enable the Arabs either to strike militarily or to 
confront Israel in negotiations from a position of 
strength. In 1979, when Egypt, Syria’s partner in the 
1973 October War, signed a peace treaty with Israel, 
Syria altered its security doctrine to achieve strategic 
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parity alone. This demanded enormous efforts to 
strengthen Syria’s military capabilities. 

The 1982 defeat in Lebanon of Syrian forces by the 
Israeli army demonstrated how far Syria was from 
reaching this goal. Syria made up for its 1982 losses 
with Soviet help, but strategic parity with Israel could 
only be achieved—if at all—after further costly efforts. 
The Syrian leadership realized that the Soviet Union 
was not prepared to support such efforts indefinitely, 
and the Soviet Union’s gradual withdrawal from world 
politics made it clear that Syria would have to come to 
terms with the West to gain a favorable deal in a 
negotiated solution. The goal of strategic parity was 
silently abandoned. 

The 1990 Persian Gulf crisis gave the Syrian leader- 
ship the opportunity to take sides with the West at a 
moment when the United States needed Arab political 
support. Assad had no doubts that he would stand 
with the winners. When the United States launched its 
initiative for a comprehensive settlement of the Arab- 
Israeli conflict at the end of the Persian Gulf War, 
Syria’s regional political position had improved. Militar- 
ily it was weaker because of the rapid deterioration of 
the Soviet Union; Syria could no longer count on the 
provisions of the Syrian-Soviet friendship treaty of 
1980, which guaranteed Soviet military support in case 
of direct aggression against Syria. Syria’s president thus 
decided to accept the invitation to Madrid—even 
before the Israelis did. 


SYRIAN STRATEGY AT THE TALKS 

Syria’s negotiating position at the Middle East peace 
talks is based on two principles. The first is coordina- 
tion between the so called “collar states” (duwwal 
al-tauq)—Syria, Jordan, Lebanon, and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization—before and during each round 
of the talks to make up for the bilateral nature of the 


negotiations. (In this context, Syria’s relations with the . 


PLO, which had been extremely strained since 1983, 
have improved considerably.) Partial solutions in the 
peace process are no longer to be excluded—the Israeli 
goal is clearly to come to separate agreements with 
each Arab delegation. It is inconceivable, however, that 
Syria would conclude a full peace treaty with Israel 
before a comprehensive solution was in sight, includ- 
ing an Israeli withdrawal from Lebanon and a West 
Bank and Gaza settlement acceptable to Jordan and the 
Palestinian delegation. 

The second principle is Syria’s claim to the Golan 
Heights. Damascus sees no reason to give up its 
internationally acknowledged legal position that the 
Golan is entirely Syrian. Syria will not come to an 
agreement with Israel unless the latter renounces its 
claim to the area and agrees to a significant withdrawal 
that would, at least, return Syrian villages in the Golan 
to Syrian authority. Syria has, however, accepted that 
its own troops will not return to the western parts of 


the Golan Heights that overlook Lake Tiberias. The 
Syrian government has made that clear by approving 
the idea of a large demilitarized zone in the Golan after 
an Israeli withdrawal and the area is returned to Syrian 
authority. Negotiations may drag on for some time, but 
the new Labor government’s belief that the Golan is 
negotiable has set the course for a~ Syrian-Israeli 
agreement. 

Syria’s relations with other Arab states have also 
undergone positive changes. Since the re-establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with Egypt in late 1989, 
Syrian-Egyptian relations have become almost the 
centerpiece of Syria’s Arab politics. The countries’ 
relationship gained special importance during the Gulf 
crisis and war. Through their cooperation the two—the 
only non-Gulf Arab states of importance that unreserv- 
edly supported Kuwait and Saudi Arabia—were able to 
dominate decision making in the Arab League. Syria's 
stance during the Gulf crisis has occasionally been 
interpreted as being the result of the personal enmity 
between Assad and Saddam Hussein. Relations be- 
tween Syria and Iraq have been strained since different 
wings of the Arab Socialist Baath (Renaissance) party 
came to power in Syria and Iraq in 1966 and 1968, 
respectively. However, Syria's strong relations with 
Saudi Arabia and, to a lesser extent, Kuwait, and its 
interest in maintaining and improving these relations, 
weighed more heavily on Syria’s decision to support 
the Gulf monarchies than any strain in its bilateral: 
relations with Iraq. 

Since the Gulf War, Syria and Egypt have closely 
coordinated policies and have held frequent summits. 
A division of labor of sorts has been established 
between them: Egypt has evidently taken on a decisive 
role in determining policies toward the Gulf Arab 
states, while Syria has Egyptian support for its strategy 
in the Arab-Israeli conflict and its policy in Lebanon. 
Egypt has larger interests in the Gulf than Syria, both in 
regard to its potential role as a protective force and the 
number of Egyptian laborers working, or available to 
work, in the Gulf countries. For Syria, Lebanon and the 
conflict with Israel are paramount. 

The main focus for Egyptian-Syrian coordination 
since the Gulf war has been relations with the Gulf 
monarchies. On March 6, 1992, the so-called Damas- 
cus Accord was signed by the six member states of the 
Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC): Saudi Arabia, Ku- 
wait, the United Arab Emirates, Qatar, Bahrain, and 
Oman—and Egypt and Syria. This accord calls for the 
members’ cooperation and coordination in political, 
economic, and defense matters. The accord was of 
particular significance because it established an exclu- 
sive inter-Arab alliance of the wealthiest and—after the 
Iraqi defeat—the strongest states in the Arab system 
with the intention of trading military support and 
protection for economic assistance. Egypt and Syria 
were initially interested in keeping some of their troops 


in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, both in order to gain 
economically and to keep foreign powers out. 

When the euphoria following the victory over Iraq 
had faded, the oil monarchies, Kuwait in particular, 
became uneasy about having to rely on the protection 
of Arab forces that could develop into ambitious 
centers of power inside their countries, perhaps proba- 
bly even striking alliances with anti-regime forces. The 
Gulf monarchies preferred to diversify and ‘“‘westernize” 
their alliances, concluding bilateral defense treaties 
with the United States, France, and Great Britain. As a 
result, talks about the implementation of the military 

ı component of the Damascus Accord dragged on incon- 
clusively. Also, a project announced by the Gulf 
monarchies in April 1991 to set up a $10-billion fund 
for financing development projects in Egypt and Syria 
has not materialized. The two countries did gain 
substantial bilateral financial aid from Kuwait and 
Saudi Arabia. Thus in Syria, Gulf financing has been 
provided for urgent infrastructural projects (namely an 
overhaul of the country’s telephone network, the 
construction of new sewage systems for its four largest 
cities, and for arms shipments). 

Syria’s pro-Western position during the Gulf war has 
also helped Syria consolidate its position in Lebanon— 
that is, winning United States and, in general, interna- 
tional acceptance of having a dominant word in 
Lebanese politics. A treaty of “Brotherhood, Coopera- 
tion, and Coordination” signed by Lebanon and Syria 
in May 1991, and a follow-up treaty on security ensure 
that Lebanon virtually accedes to Syrian wishes in 
foreign relations as well as external and internal 
security. Important decisions, such as the formation of 
cabinets, are discussed with the Syrian leadership 
beforehand. Syrian officials are even able to meddle in 
day-to-day Lebanese politics, occasionally acting as a 
referee of sorts between various Lebanese factions. 


REFORMING THE ECONOMY 

The Syrian government has intensified and speeded 
up its economic reform program. In the mid-1980s, 
the Syrian leadership had a gradual economic liberaliza- 
tion program in order to overcome a deep’ economic 
and foreign-exchange crisis. This crisis stemmed from 
development policies in the 1970s and early 1980s 
that discouraged agriculture and private manufacturing 
yet saw the creation of a large, heavily bureaucratized 
- public industrial sector; government policies pushed 
private capital into commercial and speculative ven- 
tures or drove it out of the country. 

By 1990 the government had substantially reduced 
consumer subsidies, devalued the national currency, 
gave exporters greater freedom to use their foreign- 
exchange income for imports of their choice, relaxed 
central control of agriculture, and raised government 


procurement prices for agricultural products. In 1991, - 
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a new investment law was passed that decisively 
broadened the sphere of economic liberalization by 
allowing foreign investment in Syria without any restric- 
tions and encouraging them through tax breaks and 
far-reaching exemptions from customs and currency 
provisions. In 1992, a law establishing an official 
market for company shares was being drafted, and a 
government committee was created to study Syria’s 
unprofitable public sector and to develop proposals for 
its reform or partial liquidation. 

The process of economic restructuring has been 
gradual, which has ensured government control of the 
process and its ability to cope with the expected 
difficulties and resistance. Nevertheless, this gradual 
liberalization has reduced the Syrian regime’s ability to 
effectively lead and control the country’s development. 
At the same time, the importance of Syria’s new 
commercial and industrial bourgeoisie has increased; 
parts of the business quarter have gained some influ- 
ence over economic policymaking and the country’s 
discourse on economic policies is increasingly domi- 
nated by the business community. 

With increased oil revenues (in 1992, Syria’s oil 
production was more than 500,000 barrels per day, 
roughly half of which is exported.), substantial Gulf 
aid, and a booming, though not necessarily productive 
private sector have made Syria’s general economic 
situation look considerably better than it did during 
the 1980s. Shops throughout the country are filled 
with consumer goods that were unavailable some years 
before. This is an important factor in generating public 
acceptance for a regime that has lacked popular 
support throughout the last decade. At the same time, 
only a small part of the population can afford most of 
the goods displayed. The income gap in Syria ex- 
panded dramatically during the 1980s; some 65 per- 
cent of the people are estimated to live below the 
poverty line, many of them—state employees, public 
sector workers, landless peasants—part of the tradi- 
tional support base of the ruling Baath party. 


LIMITS TO CHANGE 

Syria’s recent political course represents the attempt 
to liberalize economically without liberalizing politi- 
cally. The Syrian leadership has not been prepared to 
loosen its tight grip on society, and nothing indicates 
any improvement in popular participation, let alone 
any eastern European- or, to take a regional example, 
Jordanian-style democratization. Instead, there has 
been a partial remodeling of the regime’s basis. The 
role of the Baath party, which, according to the Syrian 
constitution of 1973, is “the leading party in state and 
society,” has been curtailed. The party was conspicu- 
ously absent during the run-up to the referendum on 
President Assad’s re-election in 1991. A party congress 
has not been convened since 1985, although one is to 
take place every five years. And, because circumstances 
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have changed tremendously, Syria’s current foreign 
and economic policies have little to do with the policy 
decisions of the last party congress. 

The circumscription of the party’s role has not 
included greater pluralization. The smaller and insignif- 
icant socialist, Communist, and Nasserist parties allied 
with the Baath in a so-called “Progressive National 
Front” are not even allowed to distribute their own 
publications. There are no legal parties outside the 
Front, and a party law is not in sight. In the 1990 
parliamentary elections, only 80 out of 250 seats were 
reserved for individual, independent candidates. The 
Baath and its allies thus retained a two-thirds majority 
to guard against the possibility of an ambitious indepen- 
dent bloc, yet they realized that the regime might 
dispense with them and create for itself a new, 
independent basis. The independent deputies elected 
represented mainly three groups: traditional (tribal and 
religious) leaders, the educated urban middle class, 
and the new commercial bourgeoisie. 

The new parliament demonstrated its loyalty to 
President Assad much in the way a purely Baathist 
chamber would have done: in November 1991, the 
parliament decided unanimously to nominate Assad 
for a fourth presidential term of office. A month later, 
he was duly elected by popular referendum, receiving, 
according to official figures, 99.98 percent of the votes. 
The referendum campaign underlined the slightly 
revised government Assad was about to establish. The 
role of the party was limited, whereas great importance 
was given to demonstrations of loyalty by the masses, 
independent personalities, and corporative organiza- 
tions such as the Chambers of Commerce and Indus- 
try. The regime also attempted to spread the idea that 
there is a personal bond between Assad and the people. 

This notion, of course, legitimates a highly authori- 
tarian power structure: effective power is largely vested 
in the president who personally supervises foreign 
policy, all security matters and oil policy. The govern- 
ment is directly responsible to the president; no 
important decisions can be made without his consent. 
Since the 1990 elections, parliament has been ac- 
corded a higher status, but it has not gained more 
actual power. No bills have been proposed by parlia- 
ment yet, occasionally critical discussions have not 
been published by the government-controlled press, 
and deputies in reality do not even have the power to 
control or alter the budget. 

Reserving a larger number of parliamentary seats for 
independents was seen as a way of incorporating them 
into the regime and giving them an advisory function 
rather than delivering to them a slice of power. This 
became evident when the new cabinet was formed in 
June 1992. Contrary to expectations, new faces from 
the parliament or from the business community did 
not appear; the cabinet remained very much what it 
was: a cabinet of state employees and functionaries to 


which provincial governors, deputy ministers, and 
directors of public sector companies were promoted. 
The inclusion of nonparty, independent personali- 
ties and corporations—particularly from the business 
community—and the limitation of the role of the party, 
go along well with the changes that occurred in Syria’s 
foreign-policy orientation and economic policy. The 
Baath party largely represents those who are, or are 


-= supposed to be, critical of the policy reorientation in 


these spheres. Socially, the Baath represents the bureau- 
cracy and the public sector, the quarters most threat- 
ened by limited government control of the economy. 
The party has already undergone a process of de- 
ideologization since Assad took power, and has to a 
large extent been transformed into a patronage network 
and an agency for the personality cult around the 
president. However, it still contains an element of 
socialist orientation, suspicion of the bourgeoisie and 
Western economic domination and, at the same time, 
an element of Arab nationalism that is not in favor of a 
peace treaty with Israel. 

Ironically, opposition to Assad’s stance in the Gulf 
War and his preparedness to make peace with Israel 
has been greatest in the party that rules the country. 
Independents and the business sector are in favor of 
not only the country’s economic opening, but also 
establishing peace with Israel. Syria does not have 
much to fear economically from the integration of 
Israel into its Arab environment; businessmen, particu- 
larly in Damascus, regard peace as an opportunity to 
regain some of Syria’s traditional Palestinian markets. 

From this angle, Assad’s politics are consistent. The 
attempt to liberalize economically without liberalizing 
politically is an experiment that may have its own 
limitations as far as the aspirations of the urban middle 
classes, hoping for some Syrian-style perestroika at 
least, and the official interest in attracting investors, are 
concerned. Foreign or Syrian expatriate investors are 
not likely to insist on democracy, but they would 
certainly appreciate the ability to send and receive their 
faxes uncensored, to expand their influence over 
economic policymaking, and to have some guarantees 
of political stability—especially if they contemplate 
long-term investments in the country. 

Although the Syrian government likes to point to the 
stability it has achieved—22 years of government by 
one man, and 30 years of Baathist rule —such stability 
is close to stagnation. With the limiting of the ruling 
party’s role, and the boundaries put on the develop- 
ment of alternative political forces, a new generation of 
leaders has not been able to develop. The main 
challenge facing the regime does not come from its 
neighbors, from its regional environment, or from its 
bourgeoisie. It comes instead from within—from the 
regime’s own inability to renew itself by broadening 
instead of concentrating its sources of support. E 
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Labor’s Return to Power in Israel 


BY GIDEON DORON 


in its traditional position as the country’s largest 

centrist party and the core of every potential 
coalition. It also completed Yitzhak Rabin’s 15-year 
comeback, as he again assumed the prime minister- 
ship. 

Labor's decades of political domination had ended 
with the largely unexpected “turnabout” of power in 
the May 1977 election, which brought to power the 
right-ring Likud bloc. This political shift and the one 
last year were caused by marginal changes in electoral 
support. In 1977 Likud increased its strength in the 
120-member Knesset by a mere 3 seats over the 39 it 
had won in the previous election. In 1992 Labor took 
44 seats, only 5 more than in 1988. Yet the political 
and policy implications of both shifts were far- 
reaching, so long as the winners’ coalitions were not 
outmatched by the losers’. 

Likud’s defeat last year can be traced to its inability 
to provide the leadership or practical solutions for 
dealing with Israel’s mounting social and economic 
problems, or to adjust to the new international climate. 
A second factor was the replacement of the Labor 
leader, Shimon Peres—a four-time loser in electoral 
bids against Menachem Begin and Yitzhak Shamir of 
Likud—by Yitzhak Rabin, who served as prime minis- 
ter from 1974 to 1977 and as defense minister from 
1984 to 1990. His personality, his position on the 
political spectrum, and the security myth he represents 
in the Israeli collective memory evidently made the 
difference at the polls. 


T= Israeli election held last June reinstated Labor 


GOVERNING PAINS 

The Israeli political system often makes the task of 
governing extremely difficult. While elections are re- 
quired by law to be held every four years, the interval is 
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often shorter, whether due to government crises or 
political calculations. The country constitutes a single 
electoral zone. Voters support party lists of candidates, 
chosen according to various nominating procedures: 
some parties’ leaders personally select candidates 
while other parties’ centers perform that function. Last 
year Labor began choosing its Knesset candidates 
through primaries in which all party members are 
eligible to participate. Competition among candidates 
over their placement on the party list is intense, since 
the higher one’s name is on the list the more likely one 
is to gain office. 

Knesset seats are assigned to parties in proportion to 
their percentage of the popular vote. The method used 
since 1974 for assigning seats favors large parties at the 
expense of small ones. The laws that regulate elections 
are perceived as establishing low entry barriers to the 
Knesset, and thus encourage many individuals to run 
and many groups to try for at least one seat. The 
number of parties competing in elections has ranged 
from 14 in 1961 to 31 in 1981; at least 20 parties have 
competed in every election since 1974. Since 1949, 
when Israel held its first popular elections, no party has 
been able to obtain a majority in parliament. Labor 
came closest in 1969; together with its affiliated Arab 
parties it took 60 seats in the Knesset. 

The many parties and their continuing inability to 
attract a majority of voters entail the formation of 
coalition governments. Until 1977 Labor was the 
dominant party since its size and its location at the 
center of the political map enabled it to form coalitions 
with parties on its left (for example, the United 
Workers party, or Mapam) and on its right (the General 
Zionists and/or the Progressive party). The National 
Religious party (Mafdal) participated in every Labor 
coalition until 1977, but this historical alliance ended 
when Rabin made a security-related decision that 
antagonized the religious members of his government. 
The coalition consequently lost its majority in the 
Knesset, new elections were scheduled, and Rabin 
relinquished the leadership of the’party to Peres. 
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* In 1977 allegations of personal corruption against - 


Labor party members disillusioned voters; in addition, 
a new party, the Democratic Movement for Change, 
attracted many traditional Labor supporters who could 
not forgive Labor for its performance during the 1973 
October War. Likud assumed power and ruled with 
support from the religious parties and the DMC. By 
1981, when the DMC was dissolved and many Labor 
voters returned to the party, the political system had 
been transformed into a two-headed structure. Likud 
and Labor were now almost equal in size, and the 
political camps consisting of the small parties aligned 
with one or the other major party were also similar in 
size. As a result, since 1984 electoral competition has 
been over a winning bloc of potential coalition parmers 
rather than about winning the popular contest. 

Because the Labor-led left bloc tied with the Likud- 
led right-religious bloc in 1984, a grand coalition was 
formed from the two major and various small parties. 
This coalition was formed again in 1988 but, unsurpris- 
ingly, came apart in 1990. All grand coalitions, espe- 
cially those not formed in response to an internal crisis 
or an external threat to the survival of the system, 
develop severe governability troubles. Their all- 
inclusive nature requires frequent compromise on 
basic ideological positions; also, the distribution of 
political payoffs in the form of ministerial posts is more 
attractive, and hence more efficient, in a smaller 
formation. As it turned out, leaders of the two largest 
parties continuously undermined policy initiatives un- 
dertaken by their ideological rivals turned partners. 
The government stalemated, and grass-roots move- 
ments began to propose structural alterations in the 
system aimed at unlocking the process. 

By 1990 only three people among the top leadership 
of the two, main parties seemed unaffected by the 
growing demand for change. These were Shamir, 
- Rabin, and Foreign Minister Moshe Arens, who could 
do no better for themselves in an alternative coalition 
formation. Others began to plot a government crisis. 
Peres, then the finance minister, hoped to become 
prime minister; David Levy, Ariel Sharon, and Yitzhak 
Modai, three powerful figures in Likud, aspired to 
move from their minor ministerial positions to the 
front row. As a result of their activities, the government 
collapsed in March 1990. Three months later Shamir 
prevailed as the head of a coalition with a slim 
parliamentary majority consisting of all the right-wing 
and religious parties. 


LIKUD’S ROAD TO FAILURE 

There may be much truth in the observation that 
challengers do not win elections, incumbents lose 
them. Once the new Shamir government was formed, it 
seemed that Likud domination would be long-lived. 
Everything seemed to work in Likud’s favor. First, and 
perhaps most important, a huge wave of Jewish 


immigrants began pouring in from the Soviet Union, 
bringing close to 400,000 people to Israel. In addition, 
several thousand Ethiopian Jews were secretly airlifted 
into the country—a definite boost to Israeli spirit and 
morale. These new arrivals helped increase Israel’s 
Jewish population by more than 10 percent in just two 
years. 

The government took complete credit for this fulfill- 
ment of the Zionist goal of gathering world Jewry into 
the Jews’ historical homeland. Moreover, the newcom- 
ers could potentially contribute to the expansion of the 
economy, in the long if not the short run; provide extra 
manpower that could be directed toward settlements 
in the West Bank and Gaza Strip; and, not least 
significant from the party’s standpoint, vote Likud in 
future elections. This last expectation was based on the 
premise that new immigrants, lacking resources when 
they arrive, tend to depend on government for housing, 
jobs, and welfare, and to reward the governing party at 
the ballot box. 

Second, Israel’s position in the international arena 
improved dramatically in 1991. The West viewed the 
government's decision—or indecision—to remain pas- 
sive during the Persian Gulf War while absorbing the 
psychological and material costs of the Iraqi bombard- 
ment as a noble act; the Israeli people were seen as 
bearing up bravely under the threat of Scud missiles. 
Relations with the United States and the European 
Community improved. Israel was able to establish 
diplomatic ties with the emerging countries of the 
former Soviet Union, and to reestablish ones with 
eastern European and African states. 

The govemment’s position on the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict also seemed to be better understood by the West 
after the Gulf War. The traditional positions of Israel’s 
foes had been undermined: the demands of the 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) and Jordan, 
which sided with Iraq during the war, were largely 
discredited, and Syria, a member of the United States— 
led coalition that drove {Iraqi troops out of Kuwait, was 
forced to modify its stance because it could no longer 
rely on Soviet support. Avenues for peace efforts had 
opened. Following an American initiative, and after 
taking care of some domestic difficulties, the regional 
antagonists convened in Madrid in October 1991 for 
peace talks. 

Last but not least, the Labor party was in complete 
disarray. Deprived of real power, most Labor members 
in the Knesset wanted to replace Peres with Rabin as 
their leader, but they underestimated Peres’s strength 
among the rank and file of the party’s center. When the 
center convened in July 1990, Peres was able to hold 
off the opposition behind Rabin. By the end of the year 
most polls predicted a decisive loss for Labor in the 
general election. 

All this engendered overconfidence among senior 
Likud politicians, and disregard for public opinion 


both in Israel and abroad. It even led to a lack of 
responsiveness to the demands of loyal Likud support- 
ers. The party began doing things to defeat itself. 

While the economy was efficiently run to suppress 
inflation (no inflation was recorded by June 1992), 
Likud’s other economic priorities were hotly debated. 
Billions of dollars were diverted to build housing in the 
West Bank, and not enough was allocated for invest- 
ment in new jobs. Unemployment soared: by last April 
over 12 percent of the adult population was jobless. 
This included one out of every two new immigrants, 
military veterans, residents of developing towns— 
Likud’s traditional power bases—and about one- 
quarter of Israeli Arabs. Education, communications, 
and other social infrastructure also suffered from lack 
of investment. 

Supported by the right-wing extremists in his party 
and the government, Shamir continued to defy United 
States requests for flexibility and compromise on the 
occupied territories. A request for a temporary halt in 
the building of new settlements in the territories was 
met with construction on a large scale. This severely 
strained the relationship between the two administra- 
tions and raised questions about Israel’s ability to 
withstand regional opposition without the economic, 
diplomatic, and military assistance of the United 
States. 

For a variety of personal and organizational reasons, 
Shamir and Likud were unwilling to bow to popular 
demands to alter the electoral system and introduce 
some measure of individual political accountability. 
Likud had been the first to democratize its nominating 
procedures in the 1970s, but in 1990—1992 its respon- 
sive instincts seemed to freeze. Moreover, Likud did 
not comply with the law that prohibited party center 
members from holding top public service positions 
and seats on the boards of state-owned companies. To 
cap it all, last April the highly respected state comptrol- 
ler, Miriam Ben-Porth, released a report severely critical 
of Likud, specifically accusing housing ministry staff of 
personal and bureaucratic corruption. 

The government also failed to come up with satisfac- 
tory solutions to security problems. Its efforts to defuse 
the intifada, or Palestinian civil uprising, proved rela- 
tively successful, and once the peace talks opened in 
Madrid low-intensity conflict was presumably also in 
the interest of the PLO leadership. However, several 
random acts of terror by Palestinians, directed against 
both children and adults, horrified the public; one in 
particular, which occurred last May in the Tel Aviv 
suburb of Bat Yam, significantly changed the political 
mood. Not only was the government blamed for not 
providing sufficient protection, but local residents in 
Bat Yam and other Likud strongholds turned to Rabin; 
in earlier rounds of the election, Labor representatives 
had not even been able to enter many of these areas. 
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Still, the cumulative effect of all these factors was not 
enough to guarantee a win for Labor and loss for Likud 
at the polls. In the elections of 1981 and 1984, aided 
by messages aimed at nationalists and by election-year 
economic strategy, Likud had been able to come from 
far behind and squeak by its arch-rival. In 1992 this 
did not happen, and party leaders must bear much of 
the blame. Events in. the Likud center during the 
selection of the Knesset list in May are a case in point. 

Likud consists of three main factions, the largest 
controlled by Shamir and Arens and the smallest by 
Sharon; collusion between these two assures a majority 
among center members. The two therefore have the 
ability to withhold power positions from members of 
the third faction, headed by David Levy. Levy, the 
symbolic leader of the Oriental Jews, was able to secure 
a place in the top leadership for himself, but not for any 
of his people; consequently, he lacked the incentive to 
campaign for the party this time around. Allegations of 
ethnic discrimination, directed against Labor in earlier 
elections, were now aimed at the Ashkenazim (eastern 
European Jews) of Likud. Indeed, on election day some 
of the Oriental Jews lent their support to Rabin—a shift 
that in itself was sufficient to ensure a Labor victory. 


RABIN’S ROAD HOME 

In the electoral game between the two main parties 
and their affiliated blocs of small parties, Rabin’s 
reappearance as the Labor front-runner made a decisive 
difference. Although politicians and experts had long 
predicted the former prime minister’s return to the top 
job, Rabin faced some serious obstacles on the road 
back. 

The most immediate one was Peres, who had bested 
Rabin in their confrontation at the party center in 
1990. Because of Peres’s strength among the general 
electorate, and in tune with the public desire for 
electoral change and democratization, the secretary 
general of the party, Micha Harish, helped by Rabin’s 
people, moved to institute a two-step primary system: 
the head of the party list would be elected in the first 
step, and those to stand for seats in the Knesset in the 
second. The assumption here, of course, was that 
Rabin was more popular than Peres among party 
voters. . 

About 100,000 party members voted in the prima- 
ries, held last February. Four candidates competed in 
the first phase, of whom Rabin placed first, barely 
edging out Peres. In the second phase Peres received 
the most votes, securing second position on the list of 
Knesset candidates. It was time for Rabin to overcome 
the next obstacle, and beat Likud and its allied parties 
in the general election. 

The primaries focused the attention of the mass 
media and the public on Rabin. All polls indicated that 
in a head-to-head competition Rabin would prevail 
against any possible Likud candidate; however, if 
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Labor as a party had to face Likud, Labor would lose. 
This called for a campaign strategy that emphasized 
Rabin and deemphasized the role of the party—and 
especially that of Peres and his people within the party. 
In other words, what was required was an American- 
style presidential campaign centered around the candi- 
date. 

In an effort to make the party recede, symbols of 
Labor’s traditional socialist orientation were removed; 
even the red flags and logo were replaced with 
“nationalist” blue. Peres was permitted to show his 
face only once in a political television commercial, 
while Rabin appeared every day, sometimes two or 
three times. Pictures of the new leader—and him 
only—popped up everywhere. Rabin was quick to alter 
his public lingo, switching from “we” to the charis- 
matic “I” (“I promise,” “I am responsible,” “I shall 
change,” and so on). Most significant, the party’s 
official name was changed, to “Ha’ahvoda Bereshut 
Itzhak Rabin” (“Labor headed by Yitzhak Rabin’). The 
principal campaign slogan and jingle ran “Israel 
Mechaka Le’Rabin”’ (“Israel is waiting for Rabin”) and 
“Rabin Ha’Tikva Ha’Yechida” (“Rabin is the only 
hope”). 

Some substance was required as well. On the 
security issue—where Likud enjoyed a relative advan- 
tage—Rabin proposed a distinction between political 
and security settlements in the occupied territories. 
This is in effect a modified form of a plan proposed in 
1967 by Yigal Allon, the former Israeli foreign minister 
and Rabin’s mentor, which called for Israeli mainte- 
nance of a security belt around the West Bank and the 
return of the rest of the territory to Jordan. Now Rabin 
suggested that a broader security zone surround the 
area over which resident Palestinians would have 
autonomy. The Gaza Strip would be part of this plan, 
but the Golan Heights would remain under Israeli 
control. The public’s view of Rabin as the country’s 
foremost security expert—and one who had proved 
not to be shy about employing harsh measures against 
the Palestinians during the intifada—lent credence to 
his new security plan. 

On the economic and social fronts, Rabin pledged 


“a change in the order of national priorities.” Part and - 


parcel of this was the redirection of funds from 
“useless political settlements” in the occupied territo- 
ries to investment in economic and social programs. 
Real solutions would thus become possible for unem- 
ployment and the absorption of immigrants, and for 
the country’s deteriorating educational, health, and 
transportation systems, among other prevailing con- 
cerns. The $10-billion loan guarantees that Likud had 
been denied by the administration of United States 
President George Bush would be invested under Rabin 
in infrastructure development; people believed that 
Rabin as prime minister would be able to obtain the 
guarantees because his position was more in tune with 


American demands. Also, the leader of the old social 
democratic party was now touting large-scale privatiza- 
tion of government-owned companies. 

In the political realm, Rabin positioned himself at 
the center—in fact, very close to Likud space. On some 
issues, such as the future of Gaza, he even forced Likud 
to adopt a more radical position than its leaders 
wanted. Rabin captured the center, saying that in his 
government “no extreme Left or Right parties” or 
politicians would be allowed to participate. This hinted 
to Likud voters that some of their party’s leaders— 
David Levy, for instance—might be considered to be 
part of a Rabin coalition. Moreover, much as when 
Republican candidates in the United States make use 
of the myths of past Democratic presidents such as 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Truman, or Kennedy, Rabin 
exploited the myth of the beloved Likud leader Men- 
achem Begin to reach Likud supporters. Likud coun- 
tered by filling the campaign with images of Begin and 
by having Begin’s son Benyamin deliver messages for 
the party, but this was largely ineffective. Because of his 
invocation of Begin, Rabin’s own personal myth was 
reinforced; after all, he commanded the Israeli army in 
its sweeping victory over the Arabs in 1967 and 
captured Jerusalem. By coincidence, the twenty-fifth 
anniversaries of the Six Day War and Jerusalem’s 
“liberation” fell during the campaign, much to the 
delight of Labor and the dismay of Likud. 

The election, held June 23, produced the expected 
outcome. Most traditional Ashkenazi supporters of 
Labor, almost half the new immigrants, and about 6 to 
10 percent of former Likud supporters cast their vote 
for Labor. Labor captured 44 and Likud only 32 
Knesset seats. More important, Labor had the means to 
prevent the formation of a right-wing bloc in parlia- 
ment; together with Meretz (a group of three small 
left-wing parties that won 12 seats) and the two Israeli 
Arab parties’ 5 seats, Labor commanded a majority of 
61 seats in the Knesset. Rabin’s journey back was 
complete. 


COALITION FORMATION 

Attempts to form a government began immediately 
after results were officially approved. Rabin hoped for a 
broad-based coalition containing all parties capable of 
accepting his basic platform, including Meretz, as well 
as the three religious parties that together captured 16 
seats. Rabin also hoped to recruit the eight members 
from Tzomet, the biggest surprise of the election. 
Tzomet, which took only two seats in 1988, is a 
right-wing party headed by retired Chief of Staff Rafael 
Eitan. But during the 1992 campaign it maintained a 
tough stand on security while emphasizing the need for 
efficient and clean government, electoral reform, educa- 
tion, and the recruitment of orthodox Jews for the 
army—all issues addressed by Labor. 

For Rabin a partnership with Tzomet could have 
been protective insurance against a potential attack 


from right-wing opposition. But the alliance did not 
materialize. Eitan had difficulty modifying his position 
on the Palestinian question and his request to be made 
minister of defense or, alternately, minister of educa- 
tion and culture was not granted. The latter post was 
awarded to the leader of Meretz, Shulamit Aloni, an 
acclaimed fighter for civil rights and the separation of 
state and religion. Naturally the leaders of the religious 
parties could not swallow Aloni’s appointment, and 
tried to get Rabin to go back on his promise to her. 
Rabin, however, operating under the belief that these 
were only tactical political moves, held firm. Thus the 
only religious party to join Rabin’s coalition was Shas, 
which controls six Knesset seats. 

Shas was formed in 1984 by an Ashkenazi rabbi, 
Menachem Shach, in order to attract electoral support 
from religiously and ethnically inclined oriental Jews. 
Wanting to free themselves from Shach’s influence, 
and presumably because they needed immunity against 
allegations of personal corruption, the party leadership 
felt it had no alternative but to join the coalition. The 
decision was not well received by the other religious 
parties because it gave Shas the advantage of having 
access to public resources that could be channeled to 
further develop Shas’s bases of support. 

Faced with these difficulties, Rabin decided to go 
ahead and form a minimum coalition consisting of 
Labor, Meretz, and Shas, and the parliamentary sup- 
port of the five Israeli Arab members of the Knesset. To 
maintain this formation Rabin had to depend on Peres 
for political assistance; hence his old rival was awarded 
the post of foreign minister. But Rabin, in addition to 
the prime ministership, also named himself defense 
minister. Most coalition members were made ministers 
or deputy ministers or awarded chairmanships of 
important Knesset committees and the like, which gave 
them a personal reason to help maintain stability. 
Moreover, the ministerial slots for police, welfare, and 
religious affairs have remained unmanned, awaiting 
the possible entrance of Tzomet and the other two 
religious parties into the coalition. 
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THE FUTURE UNDER THE MAN OF HIS WORD 


The government that has run Israel since last 
summer, while working with only a small majority in 
the Knesset, while not embracing a broad range of 
parties, nonetheless has advantages when it comes to 
policymaking. The distance between the partners on 
key issues is not great (except, of course, when it 
comes to questions of state and religion), which 
enables the government to provide clear answers to the 
mounting problems inherited from Likud. The coali- 
tion’s stability is thus assured, and external challeriges 
can be easily checked. 

Unique among Israeli politicians—and unusual 
among those from elsewhere—Rabin is known as a 
man of his word. By August 1992 the government had 
already begun to make good on some of the prime 
minister's campaign promises: political settlements 
were frozen in the West Bank, loan guarantees were 
promised by Bush, and peace talks were resumed with 
the Palestinians, Syrians, Jordanians, and Lebanese. 
The government exhibited firmness on domestic issues 
and flexibility on international ones. 

Of course, in the international arena many partners 
are involved. Thus it is not only the Israeli positions 
but those of the United States and the Arabs that will 
determine outcomes. Administrative autonomy for the 
Palestinians is likely, and perhaps even some territorial 
arrangement with Syria. If so, Jordan and Lebanon will 
most likely follow the Egyptian example and sign a 
peace treaty with Israel. This may be challenged by 
right-wing zealots within Israel. Yet the public’s atten- 
tion is mainly focused on economic recovery. Success 
here may be made possible by diverting resources from 
security-related programs and borrowing money to 
satisfy economic and social needs. 

To paraphrase former Foreign Minister Abba Eban, 
instead of a tunnel at the end of the light for Shamir’s 
government, there is a bright light of hope at the end of 
the tunnel. The government, however, has yet to reach 
it. E 





“The dilemma facing both Israel and the Palestinians today is whether the seventh, or 
even the eighth, round of [the Middle East] peace talks can produce results soon enough 
to forestall the eruption of a low-intensity war between Israelis and Palestinians in the 


West Bank and Gaza.” 


The Palestinians Since the Gulf War 


By DON PERETZ 


Palestinians have become the unseen victims of the 

resulting Persian Gulf War. Most media attention 
focused on events in the war zone itself, offering an 
occasional glimpse at the refugee tide from the Gulf 
that overran Jordan. But once the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Pakistanis, Indians, Bangladeshis, Filipinos, 
and Egyptians returned to their homelands, little 
attention was paid to the remaining 300,000 to 
400,000 Palestinian refugees from Saudi Arabia, Ku- 
wait, and other Gulf principalities who were stranded 
in Jordan. Nor was much attention paid to the plight of 
Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza Strip who also 
suffered greatly because of the war. 

Of course other events have long since bypassed the 
Gulf War; news coverage of the Middle East has shifted 
from the war zone to the Middle East peace talks that 
began in Madrid in October 1991. The Palestinians are 
an integral—perhaps the most important—compo- 
nent of this process, and the fact that Israel agreed to 
meet them face to face in open diplomacy is of truly 
historic significance. However, coverage of these bilat- 
eral parleys has tended to overlook important events 
and fundamental changes in the larger Palestinian 
community, both in the Israeli-occupied territories and 
in the diaspora. 


f: the two years since Iraq invaded Kuwait, the 


THE IMPACT ON JORDAN 
AND THE OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 

The Gulf War precipitated the third mass Palestinian 
displacement in the last 45 years. The first was the 
Arab-Israel conflict of 1947-1949, when more than 
700,000 Palestinians fled from the new state of Israel 
to surrounding Arab countries. The second occurred 
during and after the Six Day War in June 1967, when 
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300,000 fled from into Jordan from the Golan Heights, 
the West Bank, and Gaza. 

Jordan bore the brunt of the third displacement. Its 
economy was already deteriorating, with unemploy- 
ment between 20 and 25 percent before the Gulf 
refugee influx. The war itself brought economic life to a 
standstill. Following the departure of other refugees 
after the war, Jordan was left with hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed Palestinians who had lived 
in Kuwait for years. Many had left Kuwait with unpaid 
wages, lost retirement benefits, and savings accounts 
either destroyed in Kuwait or inaccessible in Iraqi, 
Kuwaiti, or Saudi banks. Homes and personal belong- 
ings were stolen or abandoned; commercial property 
and business assets lost. Many had raised families in 
Kuwait, and although most had Jordanian passports, 
thousands had never been in the Hashemite Kingdom. 

Jordan was ill prepared to receive this sudden influx. 
There were already over a million Palestinian refugees 
in the country; thus more than one-third of Jordan’s 
total population is now made up of Palestinian refu- 
gees. The problem has undermined the country’s 
long-term development plans. The new refugees are 
expected to double domestic water shortages and 
overwhelm the already heavily taxed transport, commu- 
nications, health, and educational systems. The govern- 
ment has had to revise its development program; 
instead of focusing on growth and prosperity, it now 
aims to minimize the deterioration of Israeli living 
standards. 

There is little possibility that the Gulf refugees can 
retum to Kuwait, where most had homes. Before the 
war, Palestinians provided between a quarter and a 
third of Kuwait’s engineers, physicians, pharmacists, 
economists, accountants, teachers, carpenters, electri- 
cians, precision instrumentation manufacturers, and a 
variety of other skilled craftsmen and professionals; the 
Kuwaiti government is now determined to replace 
them. Since the war Kuwait has adopted a policy to rid 
the country of Palestinians and other remaining 
“undesirables.” In February 1992 the chef de cabinet 
of Kuwait's emir accused the Palestinians of being 


“traitors” because they collaborated with the Iraqis. 
(Estimates are that only a small number of Palestinians 
were collaborators; some even risked their lives by 
joining the anti-lraq Kuwaiti underground but most 
were probably passive.) By mid-1992, only 15 percent 
of the prewar Palestinian population remained in 
Kuwait, and government officials said the number 
would be lowered to 15,000 or 10,000 as soon as 
possible. 

Economic conditions in the West Bank and Gaza 
have also deteriorated since the Gulf War. Nearly half 
the Arab population in the occupied territories is now 
unemployed, largely as a result of losing jobs in Israel 
after Saddam Hussein attacked Kuwait. When the war 
began, Israel, where more than 120,000 Arabs trom the 
territories worked, closed its borders to all Arab 
inhabitants from the territories. As a result, some 40 
_ percent of the work force in Gaza and about 33 percent 
in the West Bank was left jobless. Since the war’s end, 
about half the number of former Arab workers has been 
reemployed, but the immigration of Russian Jews and 
government determination to end reliance on imported 
Arab workers dampen prospects for future employ- 
ment in Israel. 

Curfews and other wartime restrictions imposed on 
Arab communities during 1991 meant that farmers 
were unable to water, harvest, or market their crops; 
most business and commerce in the territories came to 
a halt. The total loss caused by the war in 1991 is 
projected to be in excess of $600 million, from a total 
gross national income in the territories that reached 
$2.4 billion in 1988.! By the end of 1991, UN officials 
said that the West Bank was on the verge of economic 
collapse. 

Revitalizing the Palestinian economy under occupa- 
tion or before a peace settlement is doubtful. The first 
25 years of Israeli occupation indicate that major 
development is unlikely. During that era economic 
activity in the territories became ancillary to Israel’s 
needs. The road network, the electricity grid, the water 
system, and agricultural production were developed 
with an emphasis on fulfilling Israeli requirements. 
Agriculture, industry, trade, and commerce were al- 
lowed to develop only within a larger scheme accord- 
ing to Israeli plans. With proposals to absorb a million 
new Jewish immigrants by the end of the century, it is 
not likely that Israel will have the means or the 
inclination to assist in development of a new Palestin- 
ian economy. 


1The Washington Report on Middle East Affairs, vol. 10, no.2 
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2Since 1948 there has been no accurate census of the total 
number of Palestinians: estimates of their numbers and 
distribution vary today, with some putting the total number 
at between 5 million and 5.5 million. 
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PALESTINIAN REACTIONS 
TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE 

The economic conditions in Jordan and the occu- 
pied territories that have been undermined by the Gulf 
War have also influenced the political outlooks and 
perspectives of the estimated 4 million Palestinians 
who live there. UN observers and relief workers who 
have spent lengthy periods of time among the Palestin- 
ians consider them profoundly affected by the war. 
Few Palestinians expect to see the establishment of 
their own state in the near future despite rising 
expectations aroused by the new Middle East peace 
process. Hope for a settlement favorable to the Palestin- 
ians is tempered by nearly 50 years of negotiations that 
have produced negligible results. Why participate in 
still another peace process? 

Public opinion and the leadership are divided over 
participation. Most visible leaders in the West Bank 
and Gaza—those who have led the bilateral delega- 
tions at Madrid and Washington—represent Palestin- 
ian moderates. It was largely through their influence 
that the Palestine Liberation Organization leadership in 
Tunis agreed to the concept of open and public 
negotiations with Israel. Even though Israel has so far 
refused to negotiate directly with the PLO, it accepts 
the fact that negotiators from the territories consult and 
coordinate their plans with PLO headquarters. 

The moderates agreed to join the negotiations 
despite restrictions placed on their participation by the 
Likud government before its defeat in the June 1992 
Knesset election. The restrictions excluded PLO ofti- 
cials, Arab residents of Jerusalem, and anyone from 
outside the West Bank and Gaza from the Palestinian 
delegation. Since the election the new Labor govern- 
ment has modified these restrictions, permitting partic- 
ipation by diaspora Palestinians and not objecting to 
contacts between Palestinian delegation members and 
the PLO. 

But Palestinian participation has not gone unchal- 
lenged. Even many not opposed to the peace process 
object to the terms of the negotiations. Last March, 179 
prominent Palestinians, including 117 members of the 
Palestine National Council (PNC), addressed PLO 
chairman Yasir Arafat and leaders of the organization 
about their concerns with the peace process. They 
charged that Israel was escalating Arab land expropria- 
tion, population displacement, and deportation of 
nationalist leaders from the territories. The conditions 
imposed by Israel and the United States on Palestinian 
participation “are aimed at pushing this process to- 
ward liquidating both the cause and the Palestinian 
people’s national rights by granting. . .self administra- 
tion and by providing conditions for the perpetuation 
of the occupation.” Their petition demanded interna- 
tional recognition of the PLO as the “sole legitimate 
representative” of the Palestinians; termination of 
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Jewish settlement in the West Bank and Gaza; total 
Israeli withdrawal from all occupied territories; and 
recognition of Palestinian “right to repatriation.” 

Debate over these demands is widespread through- 
out communities in the occupied territories and in the 
diaspora. Arguments pro and con can be heard in 
refugee camps, on university campuses, in newspaper 
offices, and in coffee houses. The longer negotiations 
last the more intense the argumentation. It is signifi- 
cant that in most cireles the debate is not about 
whether to participate in the peace process, but about 
conditions for Palestinian participation. 


THE SPECTRUM OF DEBATE 

Important factions with wide followings are op- 
posed to negotiations under any conditions. They 
come from both ends of the political spectrum, from 
Islamic fundamentalists to militant Marxist-national- 
ists. Groups on the left like George Habash's Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) and the 
anti-Arafat Fatah Revolutionary Council have at times 
joined forces with the fundamentalist Islamic Resis- 
tance Movement (known by its Arabic acronym, Hamas) 
to oppose strategies formulated by the mainstream 
PLO. The oppositionists are united by their deter- 
mined opposition to a two-state solution; until now 
they have adamantly resisted any compromise with 
Israel, insisting that all Palestine become an indepen- 
dent Arab state. 

Not all the Islamic establishment opposes the peace 
process under any conditions or terms. Many orthodox 
Muslims, including fundamentalists, have accepted the 
political decisions of the PNC— including the two- 
state concept—as a necessary compromise. The great 
danger is that tens of thousands of Palestinians are 
wavering on the fine line between Hamas and those 
clerics, many of them PNC leaders, who support the 
majority decision to join the peace process. 

Moderate Palestinians in favor of the current negoti- 
ations believe that the ultimate objective is to end 
occupation and establish a self-governing entity, either 
separate from or confederated with Jordan. The funda- 
mental differences between the Israeli and Palestinian 
delegations at the conference concerns the final out- 
come—will Gaza and the West Bank be totally sepa- 
rated from Israel, or will Israel retain a presence even in 
an autonomous Palestinian entity. From the start of the 
process the Palestinians made clear they expected to 
achieve independence through negotiations. The Israeli- 
United States position has been that negotiations must 
establish a transitional stage of Palestinian autonomy 
before the final status of the West Bank and Gaza is 
determined. The difference between the Israeli posi- 
tions under Likud and Labor is that Likud’s Prime 
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Minister Yitzhak Shamir made clear that under no 
circumstances would the West Bank and Gaza become 
separate from the Jewish state. His successor, Yitzhak 
Rabin, has been less categorical in stating his objec- 
tives. Still, even the Labor government opposes the 
establishment of an independent Palestinian state. 
Negotiations now focus on interim arrangements rather 
than the final outcome. 

The Palestinians have proposed a Palestinian In- 
terim Self&Governing Authority (PISGA) to replace 
Israeli administration in the territories. This would be, 
in effect, a pre-state Palestinian establishment that 
would take over from the Israeli occupation forces. 
Elections under UN supervision would be held for a 
180-member assembly with jurisdiction throughout 
the West Bank and Gaza over land, water, roads, 
electricity, and all other resources that have been 
controlled by Israel since 1967. PISGA would have 
both legislative and executive powers, would be able to 
conclude agreements with foreign and international 
bodies, and would be responsible for security and 
public order. PISGA control would be assured through 
the transfer of power to it while the Israeli military 
withdrew from the territories. 

Both the Likud and Labor governments have categor- 
ically rejected PISGA. Likud opposed any region-wide - 
elections or Palestinian authority, offering instead to 
permit municipal voting under Israeli supervision and 
Palestinian control of more than a dozen areas, includ- 
ing agriculture, education, health, taxation, local po- 
lice, courts, and prisons. While refusing to allow the 
establishment of a legislative assembly, Labor negotia- 
tors are willing to permit elections for a smaller 
self-governing council. Although Israel agrees on the 
need for an elected Palestinian assembly, there is still 
wide disagreement about its functions. Present Israeli 
proposals closely resemble those in the 1978 Camp 
David accords, which called for an administrative 
council to manage Palestinian affairs during a five-year 
transition period. Discussions about the final status of 
the West Bank and Gaza would not begin until the end 
of the transition period. 

A number of Palestinians now have second thoughts 
about the Camp David autonomy proposals. Some 
acknowledge that it was a lost opportunity. Had it been 
acted on then, Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza 
would be much closer to achieving selfrule. Those 
who consider Camp David a lost opportunity maintain 
that it was rejected in 1978 because public opinion 
was not then prepared for an agreement with Israel, 
and that the way Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
presented it to the Palestinians made it seem more like 
an ultimatum than a proposal for discussion. 

Early in 1992 several mainstream PLO leaders 
revived the issue of Palestinian confederation with 
Jordan. The concept was initially approved by the PNC 
in a “Political Communique” at its historic meeting in 


Algiers in November 1988, when the organization 
acknowledged “the distinctive relationship between 
the Jordanian and Palestinian peoples and affirms that 
the future relationship between the two states of 
Palestine and Jordan should be on a confederal basis as 
a result [of] the free and voluntary choice of the two 
fraternal peoples. ...”’ Nabil Shaath, one of Arafat’s 
key political advisers, raised the issue last March when 
he observed that details were discussed with Jordan, 
but that such a plan could be implemented only on the 
basis of parity between two equal partners. 
Confederation would substantially increase Palestin- 
ian political strength, already a major force in Jordan. 
The plan would also give strategic depth to a Palestin- 
ian entity; a state or autonomous unit formed from the 
West Bank and Gaza with a total territory of some 
2,500 square miles would be a strategic nightmare, 
incapable of defending against its much more powerful 
neighbors. The concept of a Palestinian-Jordanian 
confederation that might later include Israel and/or 
other surrounding Arab countries has not been dis- 
counted by many Palestinians with vision. (A three- 
state confederation was proposed several years ago by 
Israel’s present foreign minister, Shimon Peres.) But 
even Palestinians willing to contemplate this far- 
reaching idea insist that public debate on the issue 
must await a final comprehensive peace settlement. 


DEBATING THE TERMS OF PALESTINIAN “RETURN” 

A major obstacle to a peace accord is disagreement 
over the “right of return.” The concept derives from 
the December 1948 UN General Assembly Resolution 
194 (II), which stated that “refugees wishing to return 
to their homes and live in peace. . should be permitted 
to do so at the earliest practicable date.” Palestinians 
have interpreted the resolution, despite its ambiguity, 
as sanctioning their “right” to return, and in discus- 
sions with the “‘average”’ Palestinian, this is usually the 
first issue raised. Why, they ask, if Israel can bring in 
over a quarter of a million Russian Jews in the past year 
or so, is it not possible for an equal number of 
Palestinians to “return” to their homes? If funds can be 
obtained to build homes and provide for Jews immigrat- 
ing from Europe and Ethiopia, why can’t Palestinian 
“return” be financed? 

While realizing that refugee return to Israel within 
its 1949 armistice lines is neither feasible nor practical, 
many who emphasize the demand insist that they at 
least be given the “right of return” to territory occupied 
by Israel in 1967. It is acknowledgment of the “right” 
rather than its implementation that they insist on. To 
most Israelis, Palestinian “right of return” is perceived 
as a code word for undermining the Jewish state. If 
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accepted as a general principle, Israelis fear the influx 
of a large enough number of Palestinians could alter 
the country’s demography and lead to the 
“Lebanonization”’ of Israel—a violent struggle between 
ethnic groups for political control. 

Where then will the more than 2 million Palestin- 
ians in the diaspora be settled if there is a peace accord? 
Palestinian economists believe that, once freed from 
the restraints of occupation, a Palestinian state would 
have sufficient development potential to absorb several 
hundred thousand additional inhabitants. Estimates 
range from 1 to 2 million immigrants over a 5 to 10 
year period. However, the estimates are based on a 
number of highly optimistic postulates. 

One of the first tasks confronting an independent 
Palestinian state or one federated with Jordan would be 
to absorb the large number of refugees already inside 
its borders. Palestinian refugees, more than half living 
in United Nations-run refugee camps, now constitute 
about half the total population of the West Bank and 
Gaza. Before additional tens of thousands of refugees 
can be economically absorbed, a prospective Palestin- 
ian state would have to integrate these 420,000 camp 
inhabitants. 

Financing the integration of “returnees” in a prospec- 
tive state has also been discussed by Palestinian 
economists. In a study prepared for the Institute of 
Palestine Studies, George Abed has estimated the cost 
of an “infrastructural program” during the next 10 to 
12 years at approximately $13 billion (in 1990 prices). 
The most costly item would be housing for the existing 
population as well as for “returnees.” In addition to 
revitalizing infrastructure, another $10 billion would 
be required for private sector development of industry, 
agriculture, and services. Funding would come from 
diverse sources: the Arab states, bilateral assistance, 
and international financial and development institu- 
tions.* 

Another anticipated source is compensation to be 
paid for property abandoned by Palestinians in Israel 
during the 1947-1948 exodus. Evaluating that prop- 
erty, locating its present owners, and Israeli counter- 
claims greatly complicate the issue. Most abandoned 
Arab property has long since been absorbed into 
Israel’s economy, often passing through many succes- 
sive owners and classified and reclassified under a 
variety of Israeli laws. What was once farmland nearly 
50 years ago is now at the center of urban areas, and 
the property values of 1948 are no longer realistic. 
Israeli counterclaims include property abandoned by 
Jews who left Iraq, Egypt, Syria, and other Arab 
countries, with a much higher value than the value of 
Arab property in Israel, according to estimates by 
organizations of Jews from Arab countries. 

One form of compensation economists such as 
Abed have considered is the massive amount of 
housing and infrastructure built for Jewish settlers in 
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the territories since 1967. Israeli expenditures in the 
occupied territories during the last year of Likud rule 
were estimated to be about $2 billion; total Israeli 
investment must reach several tens of billions, poten- 
tially a substantial contribution to the infrastructure of 
a prospective Palestinian state. Whether Jewish settle- 
ments and the accompanying infrastructure can be- 
come part of the compensation equation will depend 
on the future of the settlements as determined in the 
peace negotiations. 


SETTLEMENTS AND THE OCCUPATION 

Among Palestinians there is virtual unanimity about 
two issues at the center of the negotiations— 
suspending Jewish settlement in the West Bank and 
Gaza, and terminating Israel’s occupation. Across the 
spectrum, from right to left, moderate to rejectionist, 
secularist to fundamentalist, Jewish settlement has 
aroused great anxiety. The realization that during the 
past year the number of settlers increased by 60 
percent frightens all Palestinians. Increased settlement, 
they argue, will preempt any possibility of establishing 
some kind of Palestinian entity. Failure to halt the 
expansion of settlements is one of the principal reasons 
militants have given as reason to call off the peace 
negotiations. 

Since the Labor government took over negotiations 
from Likud, the pace of settlement has slowed consid- 
erably but it has not been brought to a halt. Prime 
Minister Rabin has drawn a distinction between 
“political” settlements and those established for na- 
tional “security.” While calling a halt to Jewish expan- 
sion in heavily populated Arab areas, the new 
government continues to support settlements that 
Labor itself organized between 1967 and 1977 when 
its government administered the occupied territories. 
Furthermore, there is no indication that Rabin intends 
to remove any of the 250 Jewish developments estab- 
lished since 1967 in East Jerusalem, the West Bank, or 
Gaza. The 245,000 Jewish settlers (about 130,000 of 
them in former Jordanian East Jerusalem) constitute a 
potentially powerful anti-‘‘territory for peace” bloc. 

Few Palestinians expect the other central issue at the 
peace conference—the occupation—to end in the next 
few years. The occupation, with its frequent curfews, 
searches and seizures, lack of civil law, punishments 
without trial, and the like, is seen as a major obstacle to 
the development of Palestinian potential; as long as it 
continues, Palestinians believe it will be impossible to 
devise their own educational system, self-governing 
institutions, and realize their full cultural potential. 
Only in a territory not subject to foreign domination 
can the plans of Palestinian economists, educators, and 
political scientists be implemented. 

Prospects for ending the occupation, even under a 
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Labor government, are not encouraging. While Rabin 
and his partners in the Labor coalition accept the 
principle of “land for peace,” the prime minister is not 
eager to turn the territories over to the Palestinians. 
Although opposed to the annexationist policies of his 
Likud predecessors, Rabin seems determined to main- 
tain a security foothold in the territories, providing the 
Palestinians with, at most, a limited form of self- 
government. 


THE INTIFADA CONTINUES 

The realization that there has not been any tangible 
change since the peace talks began more than a year 
ago has sparked renewed unrest in the occupied 
territories. Nor have the five years of the intifada 
improved living conditions or brought Palestinians 
closer to self-government. Many in the territories say 
the uprising appears to have lost momentum, although 
Palestinians abroad still perceive it as a milestone in 
progress toward achieving national goals. It did, for 
several years, galvanize the community as no other 
event since the 1936-1939 “Arab revolt.” It dealt a 
blow to Israel’s economy, self-confidence, and contin- 
ued string of political and military victories. 

Hanan Ashrawi, spokeswoman for the Palestinian 
delegation to the peace talks, has observed that contin- 
ued support for the talks is fragile. “Because of the 
conditions on the ground and because of the deteriora- 
tion in the human rights condition. . .there is increas- 
ing skepticism. . .pertaining to the peace process and 
its efficacy, its ability to change. conditions,” she 
recently stated.° 

One of the greatest dangers is that with growing 
impatience, young Palestinians will turn to violence 
against the occupation, and against those they regard 
as ‘‘traitors” in their own community. Despite periodic 
outbursts of violence, the intifada was essentially a civil 
resistance movement eschewing the use of weapons. In 
recent months there has been a dramatic increase in 
the use of firearms against both Israeli soldiers and 
civilians. After a decline in intifada casualties, the 
number has suddenly shot upwards with several dozen 
Palestinians and Israelis killed or wounded last year. 

While Rabin is willing to broaden Palestinian partic- 
ipation in the peace parleys by accepting representa- 
tives from outside the territories, he remains as 
determined as ever to crush physical resistance. Few, 
either Israeli or Palestinian, can forget his “iron fist” 
policies in the early days of the intifada when as 
defense minister he ordered the army to “break the 
bones” of stone throwers. The dilemma facing both 
Israel and the Palestinians today is whether the sev- 
enth, or even the eighth, round of peace talks can 
produce results soon enough to forestall the eruption 
of a low-intensity war between Israelis and Palestinians 
in the West Bank and Gaza. E 





. “Algeria stands divided against itself as. two essentially authoritarian solutions—one 
military and the other theocratic—battle for supremacy while secular democrats agonize 


over the narrow space left to them.” 


Algeria: The Clash between Islam, 
Democracy, and the Military 


BY ROBERT A. MORTIMER 


marked that in most countries the state has its 

army, but in Algeria the army has its state—an 
observation that was once again confirmed last January 
when President Chadli Bendjedid was deposed by a 
coalition of military and civilian leaders that brought 
the army back to the forefront of Algerian politics. 

The military has always been a powerful institution 
in Algeria. In 1962, 1965, and 1979 the army largely 
determined who would hold Algeria’s top office; in 
1988 and 1991 it restored civil order after serious 
confrontations between the government and civil soci- 
ety. With the support of civilian politicians such as 
Prime Minister Sid Ahmed Ghozali, the military estab- 
lished a High State Council last January to replace 
Bendjedid, but the maneuver barely masked the acute 
conflict between the state and a rising Islamist social 
movement. 

By annulling the elections of December 26, 1991, 
which had brought the Islamic Salvation Front (FIS) to 
the brink of controlling parliament, the military- 
bureaucratic elite halted the political liberalization that 
Bendjedid had initiated in 1989. The great irony of 
Bendjedid’s experiment was that it opened the door to 
a popular movement unwilling to commit itself to the 
principles on which democracy rests: electoral account- 
ability and civil rights. The decision to oust Bendjedid 
cheated the Islamic Front of its victory, but failed to 
resolve any of the fundamental questions about where 
Algeria was headed. The subsequent crackdown on the 
front drove part of the Islamist movement under- 
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ground and provoked a wave of terror that bloodied the 
country. The assassination in June of Mohamed Bou- 
diaf, head of the High State Council—whether by the 
FIS or others—dramatized the severity of the crisis. 


ISLAM AS POLITICS 

Bendjedid’s policy of political reform was in re- 
sponse to the riots of October 1988, which revealed the 
gulf that had opened between the regime and the 
post-independence generation.! Since 1962 Algeria’s 
rulers had drawn their legitimacy from their role in the 
war between 1954 and 1962 for independence from 
France and the institutions forged during that period, 
notably the army and the National Liberation Front 
(FLN). During the 1980s that authority wore thin as 
the economy faltered and government corruption grew. 
In ending one-party rule by means of constitutional 
reforms in 1989, Bendjedid unleashed a potent social 
movement that spoke to widespread sociopolitical 
discontent. The Islamists offered a relatively simple 
explanation for the economic ills and social problems 
troubling Algerians: the government had strayed from 
the path of Islamic piety. 

The emergence of an Islamist current in Algerian 
politics was to be expected, since Islam remained the 
major source of cultural identity during the colonial 
period. For many of the “moudjahidines” who took up 
arms against France, nationalism was defined by their 
Muslim heritage. When more secular forces took 
control of the state after independence, the Islamic 
cultural nationalists largely withdrew into the mosques, 
maintaining a stand that was bound to find political 
expression sooner or later. 

As grievances accumulated in the 1980s the Islam- 
ists’ audience expanded considerably. Many of the 
recruits were young men without jobs; others were 
shopkeepers resentful of the ruling party's socialist 
ideology. The latter were a source of funds for the 
movement, as were some foreign governments (such as 
Saudi Arabia}, which permitted Islamist “brothers” to 
provide modest social services in poor, overcrowded 
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neighborhoods. The movement's vague message of 
public morality appealed to many Algerians fed up after 
25 years of FLN rule. 

The Islamists thus were waiting in the wings when 
Bendjedid made his audacious move and opened up 
Algerian politics. Whether it should recognize the 
Islamist movement as a legal political party—some- 
thing most Arab governments have not done—was a 
question that divided the ruling elite at the time. At 
odds with the left wing of the FLN over economic 
policy, Bendjedid may well have counted on enlisting 
the Islamists in a new coalition. Whatever his reason- 
ing, the decision to recognize the Islamists transformed 
Algerian politics, because, as Algerian political scientist 
Abdelkader Djeghloul has pointed out, “the FIS. . is 
not a party like the others.” 

The front is a movement organized around the idea 
that the religious and political spheres are one and the 
same. It has successfully brandished the slogan, “to 
vote against the FIS is to vote against God.” Its most 
prominent leader, Abassi Madani, said the front was 
not a political party but an all-embracing expression of 
the popular will, while his deputy, Ali Benhadj, 
declared that Algeria “was not a nation that thinks in 
terms of a majority and a minority.” These and similar 
declarations sowed serious doubt about the long-term 
intentions of the Islamist party. Did it accept freedom 
of conscience and political pluralism? What would the 
fate of secular Algerians or of women’s rights be if the 
front came to power? Questions like these were left 
unanswered in the 27 months between recognition of 
the FIS in September 1989 and the movement's 
sweeping electoral victory in December 1991. 

The Islamic Salvation Front was an amalgam of 
several currents of Islamist thought. According to 
Ahmed Rouadjia’s 1990 book, Les frères et la mosquée, 
it brought together four major groups—Jamaat at- 
tabliq (The society of the message); Ahl at-talia (The 
people of the vanguard); Jamaat al-jihad (The holy war 
society); and Dawa (The call, or propagation of the 
faith) —that embraced a “multitude of ideological and 
religious nuances.” The founders organized a 35- 
member governing council that appointed as the 
front’s spokesman Madani, a university professor im- 
prisoned from 1982 to 1984 for his support of acts of 
political violence; he would be the person to lead the 
FIS toward its first electoral triumph. 


REPUDIATION AND AFTERMATH 

As the FIS closed ranks to contest municipal and 
provincial elections in 1990, the FLN was coming 
apart at the seams. It was split into three major 
factions: socialists who had dominated state policy 
under President Houari Boumedienne; economic liber- 
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als who had found favor under Bendjedid; and Arabists 
who were close in many ways to the Islamists. Bendje- 
did’s choice of Mouloud Hamrouche as prime minister 
in September 1989, which signaled the ascendancy of 
the liberal reformers, left both the socialist old guard 
and the Arabists unenthusiastic about the party's 
direction. The November 1989 party congress accentu- 
ated these rifts, leaving the FLN poorly equipped to 
take on the insurgent Islamic Front in the upcoming 
elections. Bendjedid toyed with the idea of a presiden- 
tial alliance with the FIS, but the Islamists had no 
interest in the scheme. 

A great many other parties were organized in the 
period leading up to the June 1990 elections, but most 
lacked any social base. Many made a tactical decision 
to boycott the balloting, which basically made the 
election a contest between the FIS and the FLN. Not 
only did this assure the FIS the Islamist vote, but it also 
left it the prime vehicle for the protest vote. These two 
constituencies gave it 54 percent of the ballots cast, 
which translated into control of some 850 cities and 
towns including Algiers and Oran, and over two-thirds 
of the 48 provincial assemblies. The victory exceeded 
all estimates of the opposition’s strength, suggesting 
that the elite was seriously out of touch with the 
masses. Immediately after his party’s striking win, 
Madani called for national parliamentary elections. 
After resisting briefly, Bendjedid announced late in July 
that elections for the National Assembly would be held 
the following year. 

Voter repudiation of the ruling party, which had 
garnered only 28 percent at the polls in the local 
elections, was a clear call for change. Yet because of the 
boycott by many of the non-Islamist democratic parties 
and the relatively low turnout (65 percent), some 
doubted the FIS would do as well once other alterna- 
tives were presented; the 1990 elections did not test, 
for instance, the chances of a coalition of democratic 
parties opposed to both the FIS and the FLN. The 
government, the army, and the non-Islamic parties all 
believed it was still possible to stem the tide of the 
Islamist challenge. 

The military high command, however, was stung 
during the Persian Gulf crisis of 1990-1991, when the 
FIS criticized the army for not training and dispatching 
“volunteers” to defend Iraq. The front’s opportunistic 
thetoric on the Gulf conflict reinforced the army’s 
suspicions of the movement, fed by an awareness of 
Islamist influence among army recruits—a phenome- 
non the top brass sought to control through strict 
discipline. Although the military hesitated to intervene 
directly in the rivalry-between the FIS and the FLN— 
and even removed some officers known for their strong 
anti-Islamist views—it did not look benignly on the 
idea of further electoral gains for the FIS. 

By the same token, the army’s distrust of the ruling 
party also grew, especially during the spring of 1991, 


when the FLN, under Prime Minister Hamrouche, took 
advantage of its.complete control of the sitting parlia- 
ment (elected in 1987 when a single-party system was 
still in effect) to push through an outrageous redistrict- 
ing bill. The plan increased the number of seats in the 
Popular National Assembly from 295 to 542, with 
most of the new seats going to small towns in southern 
Algeria—the only part of the country where the FLN 
had done well in the 1990 elections. A poll conducted 
in May indicated the tactic might work: it showed the 
FIS receiving 33 percent of the popular vote and 
sending 206 deputies to parliament, while giving the 
FLN 244 seats for only 24 percent of the vote. 

All the other parties denounced this blatant exercise 
in gerrymandering. Prophetically, Hocine Ait Ahmed, 
leader of the Socialist Forces Front (FFS), declared that 
it would leave Algeria no choice but a police state or a 
fundamentalist state. The FIS termed the law “high 
treason” and demanded its abrogation. At the end of 
May it decided to go to the streets to overturn the law. 
When protesters occupied key transit points around 
Algiers, Bendjedid ordered them removed. After vio- 
lence erupted, Bendjedid canceled the scheduled elec- 
tions and declared martial law, as he had in 1988. The 
military restored calm but also insisted that the presi- 
dent fire Hamrouche, whom it held responsible for the 
breakdown in civil order. It proposed Sid Ahmed 
Ghozali, a prominent figure during the Boumedienne 
era, for the post. 

The army thus moved back to the front line in 
Algerian politics. For the second time in less than three 
years it had intervened on behalf of the state in a clash 
with elements of civil society. Since the army had 
earlier withdrawn its bloc of representatives from the 
Central Committee of the FLN, it viewed this crisis as 
primarily the fault of the politicians who had pushed 
through the election law. Ghozali was handed the task 
of organizing “free and clean elections” not only for 
parliament but for the presidency as well—thus meet- 
ing one of the FIS’s demands. This suggested that the 
military leadership included Bendjedid among the 
politicians at fault. At the same time, the army dis- 
trusted the militant element within the Islamic Front, 
and it began to arrest Islamist activists for their alleged 
role in sparking acts of violence; when tensions failed 
to subside, the army hardened its position by arresting 
Madani, Benhadj, and five other top leaders at the end 
of June. Having thus decapitated the FIS, the military 
leadership lifted martial law and allowed the electoral 
process to resume under Ghozali’s direction. 


THE DECEMBER 1991 ELECTIONS: 
DEFEAT IN VICTORY 

The army assumed that more moderate’ elements 
would now take control of the Islamic Front. Bashir 
Faqih, for example, a leader from western Algeria, 
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publicly charged Madani with disregarding the major- 
ity view of the front’s governing council during the 
events of early June. El Hachemi Sahnouni, one of the 
party's founders, reportedly wanted to reorganize the 
front, leaving out its “stray sheep.” Ahmed Marani, 
another member of the governing council, went on 
television to criticize Madani: “The FIS’s success has 
gone to his head. He heeds only the flatterers who 
glorify him.” Despite these divisions within the leader- 
ship, the Madani faction held onto control through 
Abdelkader Hachani, a member of the younger genera- 
tion of Islamist leaders who was made head of a new 
“provisional executive bureau” of the FIS in July. 

` Throughout the fall of 1991 the FIS cultivated an air 
of uncertainty regarding its intention to participate in 
the rescheduled parliamentary elections. Many observ- 
ers speculated that it had lost some of its ‘electoral 
following after the disruptions and internal disputes of 
May and June, yet it organized a huge rally on 
November 1, the anniversary of the outbreak of the war 
for national independence, which demonstrated its 
continuing hold on many voters. Meanwhile, the 
Ghozali government prepared a new redistricting bill 
that set the number of seats in the new parliament at 
430; members were to be elected in two rounds of 
voting. Only the FIS succeeded in running a candidate 
in every district; the ruling FLN had a candidate in all 
but one of the constituencies, and five other parties 
were represented in at least two-thirds of the districts 
around the country. 

Although rumors circulated throughout the fall that 
the army would intervene if the Islamists won the 
election, the most common expectation was that no 
party would win a majority and some kind of coalition 
government would be formed. Just a few days before 
the December 26 balloting, Bendjedid announced that 
he was available to remain in office until the end of his 
term in December 1993, implying that he anticipated 
some form of “cohabitation” with a prime minister 
selected by a parliamentary coalition. 

The election returns dispelled any such presump- 
tion. The FIS captured 188 seats by achieving absolute 
majorities in the first round—just 28 seats short of a 
parliamentary majority. The FLN won only 16 seats, 
while Ahmed’s FFS took 25 and three independents 
were also elected; this made a total of 232 races that 
were decided in the first round. Moreover, the Islamic 
Front was fielding one of two candidates in 186 of the 
198 districts scheduled for runoffs—in most cases, the 
candidate in the lead. Its victory in the second round, 
therefore, was virtually assured. 

However, several irregularities were noted in the 
election, chief among them a surprisingly low level of 
participation. Only 7.8 million (59 percent) of Algeria’s 
13.2 million registered voters took part; thus, although 
the FIS received 47 percent of the ballots cast, this 
represented less than 25 percent of those registered to 
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vote. In the aftermath of the election it was discovered 
that some 900,000 electors cards had never been 
distributed by municipal governments, generally in 
towns controlled by the FIS; distribution that had 
taken place often occurred at the mosques. Moreover, 
about 1 million additional voters went to the polls only 
to be told that their names were not on the voting lists. 
In all, some 2 million voters appear to have been 
disenfranchised by one mechanism or another. The 
results also showed that despite its overwhelming 
victory, the FIS had lost more than 1 million votes in 
comparison to its total in the 1990 elections. No doubt 
some of this loss came because husbands were not 
allowed to cast votes for their wives in 1991, as had 
been permitted the previous year. 

Whatever doubts may have hung over the electoral 
process, the more fundamental issue was what would 
happen if the FIS took control of the government and 
the National Assembly. Large numbers of Algerians 
feared the imposition of a theocratic Islamic republic if 
the front came to power. Although Abdelkader Hachani 
sought to reassure secular Algerians that public liber- 
ties would be guaranteed, other Islamist activists spoke 
of banning non-Islamist parties and closing down 
anti-FIS newspapers. Various editors expressed their 
concern that Algeria was on the verge of returning to a 
monolithic order similar in form if not in content to the 
past single-party ideology. On January 9, 1992, wom- 
en’s groups demonstrated against FIS disregard for 
women’s rights. These real divisions in Algerian society 
provided a rationale for the military-bureaucratic elite’s 
intervention against the FIS. 

The coup followed a complex scenario designed to 
perpetuate the role of the army as kingmaker rather 


than direct ruler. The first step was to have Bendjedid ~ 


announce his resignation as a “‘sacrifice in the service 
of the higher interests of the nation.” Before stepping 
down on January 11, Bendjedid signed a decree 
dissolving the National Assembly, thus preventing its 
president from serving as acting president of the 
republic, as would normally occur under the constitu- 
tion. The decision on how to proceed in light of this 
double vacancy fell to the Constitutional Council, 
which decreed that the army and the prime minister 
held the primary responsibility for “‘assur[ing] the 
continuity of the state.” Ghozali convened an advisory 
organ, the High Security Council, which made two 
important decisions: it annulled the results of the 
parliamentary elections, and announced it would name 
a new collective executive organ to assume the powers 
of the presidency. The point of all this fancy footwork 
was to avert a new presidential election—which the 
FIS could be expected to win, of course—and to set up 
a new institution in which the military would be 
represented but not in overt control of the government. 
Unsurprisingly, the FIS condemned the coup as a 
“plot against Algeria and the Islamic project”; some of 


the other parties (although neither the FLN nor the 
FFS) welcomed the intervention. 


BOUDIAF’S STRUGGLE 

The second act began with a major surprise: the 
choice of Mohamed Boudiaf as head of the new High 
State Council. Boudiaf, one of the nine founding 
fathers of the FLN in 1954, left Algeria for exile in 
Morocco in 1964 after clashes with the government of 
Ahmed Ben Bella. Respected as a man of great personal 
and political integrity, Boudiaf was nonetheless little 
known to the post-independence generation. Only a 
few days before the coup, Boudiaf had declared in an 
interview from Morocco that it would be a good thing if 
the Islamic Front came to power and ended the FLN’s 
long hold on the Algerian political system. He could, 
therefore, be viewed as a distinguished opponent of the 
old order and a potential voice for reconciliation. His 
selection was both imaginative and promising, but the 
inflamed situation that led to his return to his native 
land was far from favorable for political compromise. 

The second key member of the ruling council was 
Major General Khaled Nezzar, leader of the Algerian 
military establishment. Nezzar, who had become de- 
fense minister in July 1990, was viewed as one of the 
architects of the modernization and professionalization 
of the Algerian military, an officer whose mission was 
to maintain the military’s role as the power behind the 
scenes. But the crises of October 1988 and June 1991 
had thrust the army to the forefront of politics. 
Seconded by other top military leaders, Nezzar had led 
the crackdown against the FIS in the summer of 1991. 
Clearly Nezzar was the military's strongman in the new 
five-man directorate. 

The key to the new powerholders’ strategy was 
Boudiaf’s credibility. His great asset was his early break 
with the FLN; his great liability that he was virtually 
unknown to the generation that came of age after 
independence. He had no popular mandate to govern, 
and lacked any popular power base in Algeria. That his 
unsullied reputation might accord legitimacy to the 
new ruling body, as Prime Minister Ghozali and 
General Nezzar hoped, was a desperate gamble—all 
the more so because the army was now determined to 
dismantle the FIS. 

Even before Boudiaf arrived in Algeria last January 
16, security forces began to arrest prominent members 
of the Islamic Front, including some who had been 
elected in the December balloting. Soon Hachani was 
taken into custody for allegedly inciting soldiers to 
desert, and another prominent FIS spokesperson was 
detained for condemning the coup. At the same time, 
militant Islamists began a campaign of attacks on 
soldiers and policemen. As the frequency of these 
incidents increased, the authorities carried out more 
arrests. Some 5,000 people were arrested in the month 
following the cancellation of the election. Disorder 


spread rapidly across the country, and on February 9 
the ruling council declared a state of emergency and 
called for the dissolution of the FIS. 

For five months Boudiaf waged a lonely struggle for 
a fresh approach to Algeria’s discontents. He opposed 
the theocratic pretensions of the Islamists: the mosques, 
he declared, must once again become “places of prayer 
and not of political propaganda.” At the same time, he 
declared that he was “attuned to popular opinion 
which [was] seeking a radical change” in the way 
Algeria should be governed. 

His personal agenda clearly focused on punishing 
malefactors and restoring public confidence in the 
integrity of government. Yet Boudiaf had an inherent 
credibility problem, because large numbers of Algeri- 
ans had voted in December for “radical change” only 
to see their intentions thwarted. Moreover, the mili- 
tary’s number one priority was stamping out the FIS, 
not corruption. 

Striving heroically to chart out a third path between 
an Islamic republic and a militarized version of the old 
regime, Boudiaf discovered he had very little room to 
maneuver. He called for a change in the makeup of the 
Ghozali government, but when a new government was 
presented at the end of February, it looked very much 
like its predecessor (one newspaper headline read 
“Ghozali replaces Ghozali as head of government”). 
All the important ministries (defense, interior, econ- 
omy, foreign affairs, energy) remained in the same 
hands. The most notable change was the recruitment of 
two ministers, who had ties to the Islamists. This 
modest gesture in the direction of a movement that had 
thousands of members currently under arrest did not 
have much impact; two weeks later an administrative 
court officially dissolved the FIS, saying it was respon- 
sible for the violence plaguing the country. 

Boudiaf began to question the manner in which the 
army was conducting its campaign against the Islam- 
ists. He called for a sharper distinction between the 
treatment of armed terrorists and mere sympathizers, 
and closed some of the detention camps where Islam- 
ists were being held. Meanwhile, daily clashes between 
guerrillas and security forces took their toll. 

On June 29 Boudiaf himself fell victim to the climate 
of violence when he was assassinated while delivering a 
speech in eastern Algeria. He was slain by a member of 
his own security guard, in circumstances that were 
hardly clarified by the government’s preliminary report 
on the assassination. Although it was plausible that 
radical Islamists could have infiltrated the special 
services responsible for presidential security, an alterna- 
tive hypothesis held that rogue elements in the military 
eliminated Boudiaf. The head of state had opponents 
in both camps, but his course of action was perhaps 
more threatening in the long run to those in power. 
Whichever side brought Boudiaf down, his murder left 
the country even more polarized than before. 
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Despite this exacerbation of the crisis, the military 
did not put General Nezzar forward to replace Boudiaf. 
Instead, ruling council member Ali Kafi was tapped, as 
once again the elite turned to a figure known for his 
role in the war for independence. Though unquestion- 
ably a patriot, Kafi did not have the independence from 
the old regime that Boudiaf had brought to the post. 
While perceived as a conciliator and critic of certain 
past abuses, Kafi appeared more of a figurehead. 

Confidence in Kafi’s capacity to lead the country in 
new directions was hardly enhanced when the ruling 
council named Belaid Abdesslam the new prime minis- 
ter. Economic czar of the Boumedienne years, Abdess- 
lam had been a steady critic of the market-oriented 
economic reforms of Bendjedid’s administration. The 
military presumably saw in him a resolute leader, firm 
in his economic convictions and secular political 
beliefs; still, he represented a throwback to the past at a 
moment of national anguish about the future. 

The day Abdesslam announced his cabinet, guerril- 
las staged attacks in three cities. A month later they 
exploded a bomb at the Algiers airport, killing 10 
people and wounding more than 100. In the midst of 
all this bloodshed, a military tribunal sentenced Madani 
and Benhadj to 12 years in prison for their roles in the 
disorders of June 1991—events that appeared mild 
compared to the terrorism of 1992. Although the 
security forces made some headway against the vio- 
lence late last year, Algeria had lost its way. 


THE MYTH SHATTERED 

Islam is a powerful ideology in the Arab world today 
because secular regimes have often failed to deliver 
economic and social justice. Algeria slipped in this 
direction in the 1980s, when the Islamists enjoyed in 
the mosques a political space that other opposition 
forces were denied. The FIS captured the protest vote 
because it was the most credible alternative to the old 
elite; nonetheless, 53 percent of the electorate voted for 
other alternatives in 1991. Because democracy in 
Algeria was still so untested, many Algerians feared the 
possibility of a theocratic party in power. Yet cutting 
the democratic experiment short provoked bitterness 
and recrimination, violence and repression. 

At present there are currents in the army favorable to 
a complete takeover and others edging toward a 
dialogue with moderate Islamists. Politicians from 
Bendjedid to Kafi have recognized the need to find 
some middle path that can bridge the gap between 
secular and Islamist Algerians. The bloody polarization 
of 1992 inexorably narrowed this middle ground; 
moreover, the political crisis sapped the energies 
needed to cope with economic and social problems. 
Algeria stands divided against itself as two essentially 
authoritarian solutions—one military and the other 
theocratic—battle for supremacy while secular demo- 
crats agonize over the narrow space left to them. E 
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ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


Shifting Lines in the Sand: 

Kuwait’s Elusive Frontier with Iraq 

By David H. Finnie. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1992. 221 pp., $29.95. 

Shifting Lines in the Sand is an exhaustive look at 
almost a century of border disputes between Iraq and 
Kuwait. Finnie skillfully unravels the secret Anglo- 
Kuwaiti agreements, tribal migrations, and cross- 
border land holdings that Iraqi leaders from King Faisal 
to Saddam Hussein have used to support their claim 
that the Gulf emirate belongs to Iraq. 

The book is admirably clear and well researched, 
and it should become the definitive work on the border 
dispute. The text also suggests an intriguing issue for 
further study: the means by which Kuwait has won the 
protection of world powers—on an impressive variety 
of pretexts—since the early nineteenth century. It may 
suprise some to learn that in order to protect Kuwaiti 
shipping from piracy and high tarrifls, the emirate’s 
vessels were reflagged by the Ottomans in the 1830s, 
long before the Reagan adminstration was persuaded to 
do the same in the mid-1980s; and that the British 
were committed to defend Kuwait from attack decades 
before its oil reserves were discovered, confident that it 
was a “‘vital arena of defense and. . .communication”’ 
with India. 

This history should be of particular comfort to 
advocates of Kuwait; whenever hostile powers have 
sought to disturb the emirate’s lines in the sand, 
Kuwait has convinced its allies that it is indispensable. 
For a small monarchical government in the desert, this 
“assisted survival” is an outstanding—and necessary— 
achievement. 

Matthew W. Maguire 


The Kurds: A Concise Handbook 
By Mehrdad R. Izady. Washington D.C.: Taylor and 
Francis, 1992. 268 pp., $39.95. 

Prior to the installation of an Allied “security zone” 
in Iraqi Kurdistan in April 1991, the Western media 
usually dismissed the Kurds as one more meddlesome 
minority on the diplomatic stage, threatening the 
integrity of nation-states with “bitter, ancient feuds.” 
However, once television beamed pictures of belea- 
guered Kurds fleeing the onslaught of Iraqi soldiers, 
Kurdistan became a nation of martyrs, playing Danzig 
or the Sudetenland to the Hitler-on-the-Tigris, Saddam 
Hussein. 

It is a tribute to the author, a former lecturer in the 
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Department of Near Eastern Studies at Harvard, that he 
avoids both stereotypes. Neither the noble savages nor 
the ethnic pests of news reports, Izady’s Kurds are the 
heirs to an extraordinarily vibrant cultural legacy, with 
a history of liberal attitudes toward women and 
religious pluralism. They are also politically myopic 
and prone to cultural meiosis, traits that have helped to 
make them among the poorest and least educated of 
Middle Fastern peoples. 

As a reference work, The Kurds is remarkably 
complete. Those looking for readings on Kurdistan’s 
fractious political parties will not be disappointed; nor 
will readers seeking an introduction to Kurdish decora- 
tive textiles. All entries display a thorough knowledge 
of the topic at hand, and are conveniently cross- 
referenced with related passages elsewhere, within and 
without the text. 

Perhaps the only major flaw in the book is the 
author’s failure to directly address the central paradox 
of Kurdish nationalism. He celebrates the Kurds’ 
diversity—linguistic, religious, and political—and with 
few caveats, believes that these differences have had 
only a marginal impact on the Kurds’ political frustra- 
tions. For Izady, the true villain is geopolitics, which 
has “effectively precluded” the Kurds from carving 
their own country out of Turkey, Iraq, Syria, and Iran. 
History is not so generous; intemecine struggles, both 
tribal and ideological, have crippled Kurdish indepen- 
dence movements throughout this century—most poi- 
gnantly after World War I, when a host of more united 
nations received the Kurds’ independence. More recent 
events indicate that few lessons were learned from that 
failure; the Kurds are now squandering their opportu- 
nity in Iraq by shooting each other along the Turkish- 
Iraqi border. 

A similar problem arises when Izady takes on the 
issue of a single Kurdish “national identity.” He 
compares the Kurds’ sense of unity to that of previ- 
ously colonized nations like Ireland and Egypt, which 
later managed to forge an independent state out of a 
heterogenous society. However, both countries were 
supported by greater internal cohesion—especially in 
language and religion—than the author implies. He 
also compares the Kurds’ identity to Arab transnational 
loyalties. This analogy succeeds on ethnic and cultural 
terms, but given the inability of the Arab League to 
agree on a common policy toward Israel, Iraq, or 
anything else, it only reinforces one’s sense that even if 
favorable geopolitical winds aid the Kurdish cause, a 
united Kurdistan is a long way off indeed. 


M. W. M. 


Please, No Police 
By Aras Oren. Translated by Teoman Sipahigil. Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1992. 120 pp., $8.95. 

An estimated 15 million foreign workers and their 
families currently reside in Europe, including 3 million 
Turks, half of them in Germany. From the late 1950s to 
the mid-1970s the governments both of cash-hungry 
countries with high unemployment and of more devel- 
oped countries with dwindling work forces encouraged 
labor migration on a large scale. But the “guest 
workers” who arrived to take up the menial and 
low-paying jobs their host countries had to offer often 
found prejudice and humiliation waiting for them. 
Despite this, most never return home, and their 
children and grandchildren born in Europe frequently 
feel part of neither their inherited culture nor the 
surrounding one. 

These experiences have given rise to what German 
critics call Gastarbeitenliteratur (the literature of guest 
workers), which despite the name is mainly written by 
intellectuals for a bookish audience. Please, No Police is 
the first work to appear in English from the growing 
body of literature centered around Turkish workers 
abroad—in this case, in “this land of misery they call 
Germany.” Although originally published in 1980 (in a 
German translation from the Turkish) and set in the 
West Berlin of 1973, the novella feels as current as 
headlines on neo-Nazi violence, and in its uninsistent 
way carries great authority. 

The Swiss poet Max Frisch said of the guest workers, 
“We wanted a labor force, but instead we got human 
beings.” There are few abstractions in Please, No Police, 
only the less affluent denizens of Berlin going about 
their daily lives, which on the few days the story covers 
include much hard, dirty work, many beers, a self- 
induced abortion, a death, and a visit to a tattoo parlor. 
The portrait is impressionistic, but the details chosen 
are jagged and vivid as broken glass. This short book’s 
large gallery of immediately credible characters in- 
cludes a rebellious teen-age hairdresser, an isolated old 
man, and refugees from the Soviet sector, as well as 
resident Turks both optimistic and without hope. All, 
Oren appears to say, are equally trapped, by class, by 
biology, by their limited horizons, and are cut off from 
one another. Yet the author pays careful attention to 
each one, entering the heads of his humblest actors, 
giving the voiceless a voice, as Akile Gürsoy Tezcan 
suggests in the scholarly introduction. 

The novella is ultimately stuffed with life rather than 
depressing, the many touches of black humor and 
human sympathy animating even the grimmest pas- 
sages. Emblematic is the character Ali Itir, who has 
sneaked into the country on a tourist stamp and 
attempts to ingratiate himself in his minimal German, 
wanting only to string together days of casual labor 
shoveling snow, buy a suit, and “sport a personality” 
that he could never have in Turkey. Hoping for work 
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tomorrow, he thinks, “My, my, my, come down 
blessed snow, come down for six months, a year! You 
come down so that Ali, your subject, will have work. If 
you wish, never stop, come down forever... .”’ That 
Ali’s sojurn in Germany is so brief and troubled bodes 
ill for the future of the ever-striving guest workers of 
Europe. 

Alice H. G. Phillips 


ALSO RECEIVED ON THE MIDDLE EAST 
The Gulf Conflict: 1990-1991: 
Diplomacy and War in the New World Order 


By Lawrence Freedman and Efraim Karsh. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1993. 499 pp., $24.95. 


Desert Shield to Desert Storm: 
The Second Gulf War 
By Dilip Hiro. New York: Routledge, 1992. 591 pp., $18.95. 


The Imperial Temptation: 

The New World Order and America’s Purpose 

By Robert W. Tucker and David C. Hendrickson. New York: 
Council on Foreign Relations Press, 1992. 240 pp., $22.50, cloth; 
$14.95, paper. 


Just War and the Gulf War 
By James Turner Johnson and George Weigel. Washington, D.C.: 
Ethics and Public Policy Center, 1991. 169 pp., $16.95. 


Hotel Warriors: Covering the Gulf War 
By John J. Fialka. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1991. 78 pp., $7.95. 


Arms Over Diplomacy: 

Reflections on the Persian Gulf War 

By Dennis Menos. Westport, Conn.: Praeger Publishers, 1992. 192 
pp., $42.95. 


The United States and the Middle East: 

A Search for New Perspectives 

Edited by Hooshang Amirahmadi. Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1993. 491 pp., $49.50. 


Kuwait: The Transformation of an Oil State 


By Jill Crystal. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1992. 194 pp., 
$37.50. 


Historical Dictionary of Israel 
By Bemard Reich. Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1992. 421 pp., 
$47.50. 


Women in Middle Eastern History: 
Shifting Boundaries in Sex and Gender 


Edited by Nikki R. Keddie and Beth Baron. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1992. 343 pp., $35.00. 


Women and Gender in Islam 


By Leila Ahmed. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992. 296 pp., 
$30.00. a 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) 

(See also Liberia) 

Nov. 7—Meeting in Nigeria, the 16-member trading consor- 
tium imposes a trade embargo on territory:in Liberia con- 
trolled by Charles Taylor’s rebel National Patriotic Front. 


European Community (EC) 
(See Intl, Yugoslav Crisis; Belgium; France; US) 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

Nov. 18—Alliance representatives say they will work with the 
Western European Union to help enforce the total economic 
embargo on Yugoslavia that the UN declared in May; there 
are 7 warships under NATO command in the waters around 
Yugoslavia. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Intl, Yugoslav Crisis; Angola; El Salvador; Lebanon) 

Nov. 10—The Security Council votes unanimously to deploy 
military observers at 13 airfields in the newly independent 
Balkan states; UN officers have estimated as many as 75 ob- 
servers will be needed to help enforce the organization's Oc- 
tober 9 ban on all military flights over Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

Nov. 16—In a 13-0 vote, the Security Council authorizes a 
naval blockade of Yugoslavia backed by the right to enforce it 
militarily; the blockade is to be implemented along the Da- 
nube River as well as in the Adriatic Sea; China and Zimba- 
bwe abstain. 

Nov. 19—The Security Council unanimously calls for a total 
arms embargo against Liberia. 

Nov. 24—The General Assembly passes a nonbinding resolu- 
tion calling for the repeal of the long-standing US embargo 
against Cuba; the vote is 59 to 3, with 79 abstentions. 

The Security Council approves a plan by Secretary General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali to deploy military observers in Mace- 
donia as part of an effort to prevent violence from breaking 
out in the newly independent country. 

Nov. 25—In Copenhagen, at least 87 countries agree to move 
up the deadline for the elimination of ozone-depleting gases 
such as chlorofluorocarbons (CFCs} to January 1, 1996, 
from 2000, the date agreed on under the 1987 Montreal 
Protocol; the group also shortens the timetable for phasing 
out the use of other chemicals harmful to the ozone. 

Nov. 30—By a 14-0 vote, the Security Council approves the 
imposition of trade sanctions against areas in Cambodia 
controlled by the Khmer Rouge; China abstains. 


Yugoslav Crisis 

(See also Intl, NATO, UN) 

Nov. 1—Hospital officials in Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, say 19 people were killed and 146 wounded in 
yesterday's shelling of the city by Serb militias backed by the 
Yugoslav army. 

Nov. 3—The New York Times reports the Serbian-dominated 
Yugoslav army has quit the siege of Dubrovnik, Croatia, and 
withdrawn its forces from the surrounding area; Serbs began 
their attack on the city October 1, 1991. 
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A spokesman for the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
asks the Croatian government to allow thousands of Bosnian 
refugees from Jajce to enter the country; after accepting 
600,000 Bosnian refugees, Croatia has sealed its border to 
all but those who have relatives in Croatia or visas for foreign 
countries: UN officials have estimated the number of refu- 
gees created by the 7-month-old Bosnian war has swollen to 
over 1.5 million. 

In Belgrade, Yugoslav Prime Minister Milan Panic survives 
a no-confidence motion in the upper house of parliament, 
18 to 17; the motion was overwhelmingly approved yester- 
day in the lower house. 

Representatives of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross announce the organization has postponed the release 
of 5,000 prisoners in Serb-run detention centers in Bosnia 
because they cannot return to their homes and no country 
will accept them as refugees. 

Nov. 10—In Skopje, the capital of Macedonia, 4 people were 
killed, 70 injured, and 87 arrested during clashes between 
ethnic Albanians and police several days ago, according to 
today’s The New York Times; the unrest began after reports 
circulated that an Albanian had been beaten during a police 
raid. 

Nov. 13—At the UN, EC mediator Lord Owen and UN special 
envoy Cyrus Vance say the embargo against Yugoslavia has 
“gaping holes” in it; they say oil is being transported along 
the Danube River, across the borders with Bulgaria, Macedo- 
nia, and Romania, and from the Adriatic coast. 

Nov. 17—Officials in the administration of US President 
George Bush say Greek tankers have transported 450,000 
gallons of oil to Yugoslavia recently, they also say Greece, 
Egypt, Malta, ‘and Italy have repeatedly violated the UN eco- 
nomic embargo imposed on Yugoslavia by shipping prod- 
ucts directly to the country or through Bulgaria. 

Nov. 29—Despite a recent cease-fire agreement, heavy fighting 
between Croat and Serb forces takes places near the Bosnian 
towns of Orasje and Brcko, and Serbs shell Gradacac, Te- 
sanj, and Olovo. 


ANGOLA 

Nov. 1—In the capital city of Luanda, government forces 
mount an offensive against strongholds of the insurgent Na- 
tional Union for the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA), 
fighting began October 29 after the governing Popular Move- 
ment for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA) won last month’s 
parliamentary elections; Angolan President Eduardo dos 
Santos faces a runoff against UNITA head Jonas Savimbi, 
who was the runner-up in the presidential election. 

A spokesman for UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali announces a truce between the Angolan government 
and UNITA to take effect tomorrow throughout the country. 

Nov. 3—lIt is estimated that as many as 1,000 people were 
killed in the fighting in Luanda. 

Nov. 26—The country’s 1st elected parliament opens, but the 
70 UNITA members of the 220-seat body boycott the ses- 
sion. UNITA fighters have occupied nearly 70% of Angola 
since the election. 


AUSTRALIA 


Nov. 23—A spokesman for Prime Minister Paul Keating an- 
nounces that a ban on homosexuals in the military has been 
lifted. 


BELGIUM 


Nov. 28—Farmers, using 350 tractors, cut off access to the city 
of Tournai and snarl traffic downtown to protest an agree- 
ment reached last week by the EC and the US on reducing 
Community agricultural subsidies; yesterday Belgian and 
French farmers blocked the border with tractors. 


BRAZIL 


Nov. 4—The New York Times reports estimates by human 
rights groups that say as many as 1,264 civilians have been 
killed by military police in the state of Sao Paulo since Janu- 


aly. 
BULGARIA 


Nov. 3—In Sofia, the Supreme Court finds Georgi Atanasov, 
the country’s last Communist prime minister, guilty of mis- 
using $8,400 from a charity fund and sentences him to a 
10-year prison term. 


BURKINA FASO 
(See US) 


CAMBODIA 
(See Intl, UN) 


CAMEROON 
(See US) 


CANADA 


Nov. 3—The armed forces announce they will comply with an 
October 27 federal court decision that found the military’s 
policy of barring homosexuals from serving contrary to the 
nation’s Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 


CHINA 


Nov, 30—In a statement issued today, the government says it 
will consider invalid all contracts signed by the colonial gov- 
ernment in Hong Kong but not approved by Beijing once 
Hong Kong reverts to Chinese control in June 1997; the 
Hong Kong government responds that this violates the 1984 
Joint Declaration and the 1990 Basic Law governing the tran- 
sition, both promulgated by China and Britain. 


COLOMBIA 


Nov. 8—President César Gaviria Trujillo imposes a nationwide 
90-day state of emergency after as many as 9 people die and 
60 sustain injuries in 30 overnight bomb explosions. 

Nov. 10—The New York Times reports 26 police officers were 
killed in a raid by left-wing insurgents several days ago; the 
report also says the government has created an 8,000-mem- 
ber “energy police” force to protect oil and electricity instal- 
lations and that it plans a counterinsurgency army brigade 
for the state of Casanare, where oil reserves expected to yield 
2 billion barrels were discovered late last month. 

Nov. 1]—Nine bombs ‘explode in Medellin and Cali, killing 1 
person and wounding at least 35 others. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT STATES (CIS) 
(See also Korea, South) 
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Nov. 1—Two regiments of Russian paratroopers join Russian 
Interior Ministry troops sent yesterday to the North Ossetia 
republic in southern Russia to quell fighting between Osse- 
tian police and members of the Ingush ethnic group that 
began October 30; the Itar-Tass and Interfax news agencies 
report that at least 5 people have been killed and 70 wound- 
ed; Ingush fighters have also taken hostage nearly 80 Rus- 
sian troops. The Ingush demand control of the republic's 
Prigorodny district, which their forebears held until they 
were expelled in 1944, 

Nov. 2—Russian President Boris Yeltsin declares a month-long 
state of emergency in North Ossetia and Chechen-Ingushe- 
tia. 


_ Nov. 3—In Moscow, Cuban Vice President Lionel Soto arid 


Aleksandr Shokhin, a Russian deputy prime minister, sign 
an agreement allowing Russia to continue to use the for- 
merly Soviet electronic intelligence gathering center in Lour- 
des, Cuba; accords regarding trade, shipping, and economic 
cooperation are also signed. 

Nov. 4—Voting 157 to 1, with 26 abstentions, the Russian 
parliament approves the Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(START) the Soviet Union and the US signed in July 1991; 
parliament votes, however, to delay the exchange of ratifica- 
tion documents until agreements have been reached with 
the other 3 former Soviet nuclear states on nuclear arms still 
in their territory. On October 1 the US Senate, voting 93 to 
6, approved the treaty, which commits both the US and the 
CIS to reduce the number of their strategic nuclear missiles 
to 1,600 and their nuclear warheads to 6,000 over 7 years. 

Nov. 10—Russian troops enter Nazran, the capital of Ingushe- 
tia, meeting virtually no resistance; Russian television re- 
ports 133 Ossetians and 120 Ingush have been killed in the 

_ recent fighting, and 24 Russian troops have been wounded. 

Nov. 30—The Constitutional Court rules Yeltsin’s 1991 ban- 
ning of the Soviet and Russian Communist parties legal but 
says low-level party cells are permissible; it says cases arising 
from the government's seizure of party property must be 
decided by civil courts. 


CUBA 
(See Intl, UN; CIS) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Nov. 25—Parliament approves the division of Czechoslovakia 
into 2 independent countries at midnight on December 31, 
1992; the bill receives 183 votes, only 3 more than the re- 
quired three-fifths majority in the 300-seat body. The Czech 
and Slovak republics have agreed to a customs union and 
have said they will divide the armed forces and will tempo- 
rarily maintain a joint currency. 


EGYPT 

(See also Iran) 

Nov. 12—Four Islamic Group militants fire automatic rifles at 
a tourist bus in Qena, wounding at least 5 Germans and 2 
Egyptians; 1 of the assailants is captured by police. 

Nov. 13—Police arrest 170 people in a raid on the southern 
town of Hugairat, where suspects in yesterday’s attack in 
Qena are believed to be hiding. 

Nov. 16—Interior Minister Abdel-Halim Moussa tells a parlia- 
mentary committee that police will be stationed along the 
highway between Cairo and Luxor to deter terrorist attacks 
on tourists; Moussa also says 67 militants trained in Afghan- 
istan, Iran, and Sudan have been arrested since 1990. 


EL SALVADOR 


Nov. 7—UN Assistant Secretary General Alvaro de Soto an- 
nounces that the government and leaders of the Farabundo 
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Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN) have agreed to the 
terms for a purge of the military that may include over 100 
officers and Defense Minister General René Emilio Ponce. 


FRANCE 


(See also Belgium; Taiwan) 

Nov. 7—A Japanese ship carrying 1.7 tons of radioactive pluto- 
nium reprocessed by a French state-owned company leaves 
Cherbourg for Japan, despite international concern about 
possible environmental hazards or terrorist attacks; the 
French navy detains the captain and crew of a boat from the 
environmental group Greenpeace that was protesting the 
shipment. 

Nov. 25—After debating for 9 hours, members of the National 
Assembly approve a motion supporting an agreement the EC 
and the US reached last week on substantial cuts in agricul- 
tural subsidies: the vote is 301 to 251, with 6 abstentions. 
Nearly 3,000 farmers demonstrate near the assembly against 
the pact; 56 police officers are injured, and 12 protesters 
arrested: farmers also storm the Paris Stock Exchange, briefly 
interrupting trading. 


GERMANY 


Nov. 8—In Berlin, 350,000 people attend a rally protesting 
violence against foreigners; leftist demonstrators calling es- 
tablishment politicians “hypocrites” disrupt a speech by 
President Richard von Weizsäcker. There were 1,453 re- 
ported attacks on foreigners in Germany in the Ist 10 
months of 1992; some 500,000 refugees entered the country 
during the period. 

Nov. 14—In Bonn, more than 100,000 demonstrators protest 
anti-foreigner violence and a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment that would make it more difficult for those seeking 
asylum on political grounds to enter Germany. 

Nov. 17—In Berlin, the trial of former East German leader 
Erich Honecker and 4 other top officials on manslaughter 
charges stemming from fatal shootings of escapees at the 
Berlin Wall is suspended because of Honecker’s health. 

Nov. 21—In overnight incidents, leftists brawl with supporters 
of neo-Nazi groups in Berlin and the city of Erfurt; 1 person 
is killed and 6 are injured; police clash with rioting youths 
in 3 other eastern German cities. 

Nov. 23—In Mölln, in the western state of Schleswig-Holstein, 
frebombs thrown into 2 houses kill 3 Turks and injure 9; 
police suspect neo-Nazis in the bombings. 

Nov. 27—The government bans the Nationalist Front, a neo- 
Nazi and anti-Semitic group advocating the expulsion of all 
foreigners from the country. 


GHANA 


Nov. 5—With 99% of precincts reporting, results from the Ist 
presidential election in 13 years, held November 3, show 
that Jerry Rawlings has won 58.7% of the vote, and his near- 
est challenger, Albert Adu Boahen, 30%; Rawlings came to 
power in a military coup in 1981. 


GREECE 
(See Intl, Yugoslav Crisis) 


HAITI 
(See US) 


INDONESIA 


Nov. 20—In East Timor, government troops capture José Alex- 
andre Gusmao, known as Xanana, the head of the separatist 


Revolutionary Front for the Independence of East Timor; 
Busm4o reportedly led a pro-independence demonstration 
last year at which Indonesian soldiers killed as many as 200 
people. 


IRAN 


(See also Turkey) 

Nov. 4--Government radio announces the arrest of American 
businessman Milton Meier on charges of espionage, bribery, 
and collaborating with SAVAK, former Shah Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi’s secret police. 

Nov. 7—The New York Times reports Saudi intelligence officials 
have said Iran has placed Silkworm antiship missiles on Abu 
Musa, 1 of the 3 islands in the Persian Gulf that it has occu- 
pied since April. 

Nov. 16-—State radio charges that Egypt is plotting an attack 
on Iran in order to destabilize the region. 


IRAQ 

(See also Turkey; UK) 

Nov. 1—In Salahuddin, more than 200 representatives from 
opposition groups end a 5-day meeting during which they 
elected a 3-person leadership council and called for a federal 
structure for the country as well as a parliamentary democ- 
racy; the 3 leaders elected are Massoud Barzani, who is also 
head of the Kurdistan Democratic party; Hassan al-Naqib, a 
Sunni Muslim and former Iraqi general; and Mohammed 
Bahr al-Eloom, a Shiite Muslim cleric. 

Kurdish officials report Turkish aircraft have attacked 2 
Iraqi Kurd rebel bases near Zakho, killing 14 people, and 
that Turkish ground forces—now numbering at least 
15,000-—have driven as far as 14 miles inside Iraq. Iraqi 
Kurds aided Turkish forces in surrounding Turkish Kurdis- 
tan Workers party (PKK) rebels in an offensive last week; 2 
days ago the PKK agreed to a cease-fire under which its fight- 
ers will move to neighboring countries or disarm and with- 
draw from the border with Turkey to designated areas in 
northern Iraq. 


IRELAND 


Nov. 5—After the withdrawal yesterday of his coalition part- 
ners, the Progressive Democrats, Prime Minister Albert Rey- 
nolds’s government loses a vote of confidence in parliament; 
the Presidential Commission dissolves parliament and 
schedules elections. 

Nov. 27—With about 80% of the contests decided in the No- 
vember 25 parliamentary elections, Fianna Fail is projected 
to win 71 seats, 13 less than a simple majority; Fine Gail 45; 
Labor 33; and smaller parties the remainder. Voters also 
approve by about a 3-to-2 margin proposed constitutional 
amendments guaranteeing access to information on abortion 
and legalizing travel abroad to obtain an abortion, but defeat 
by about 2 to 1 an amendment that would have allowed 
abortion if the mother’s life were in danger. 


ISRAEL 


(See also Lebanon) 

Nov. 8—Party of God guerrillas fire rockets into Israel and Isra- 
el’s self-declared security zone in Lebanon after Israeli war- 
planes attack 1 of the Iranian-backed rebels’ bases in 
Lebanon. 

Nov. 1]——Four Palestinians are killed and an Israeli soldier 
wounded during 4 separate clashes in the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Nov. 16—A grenade tossed into an Arab marketplace in Jerusa- 


lem from predominantly Jewish housing kills 1 Palestinian 
and wounds 11 others. 


JAPAN 


(See also France) 

Noy. 5—At a racketeering trial of 2 former executives of the 
Tokyo Sagawa Kyubin trucking company, prosecutors dis- 
close that in 1979, 7 top Liberal Democratic party officials 
offered bribes of up to almost $25 million to the rightist 
Nippon Kominto opposition group if it would stop verbal 
attacks on party leader Noboru Takeshita. 


JORDAN 


Nov. 12—In his traditional grant of amnesty on his birthday, 
King Hussein orders the release of 140 political and criminal 
prisoners, including 2 members of parliament who were 
sentenced to 20-year prison terms by a military court 2 days 
ago after being convicted of being members of the funda- 
mentalist Muslim Youth for Mobilization and for illegal pos- 
session of arms and explosives. 


KOREA, SOUTH 


Nov. 17—Government officials say South Korea will announce 
later this week the resumption of $3 billion in loans and 
credits granted the Soviet Union in 1990 and suspended in 
December 1991 because of Russia's failure to meet interest 
payments; Russia has agreed to pay $48 million in interest 
and to guarantee the repayment of loans directed to other 
former Soviet republics. 


LAOS 


Nov. 25—State radio reports a special session of parliament 
today elected hard-line Communist Nouhak Phoumsavan 
the country’s leader after the death of President Kaysone 
Phomvihane on November 21. 


LEBANON 

(See also Israel) 

Nov. 12—tIranian-backed Party of God guerrillas attack UN 
peacekeeping troops in Siddiqin and Kafra, killing 1 Nepa- 
lese soldier and wounding 3 others. 

One Party of God guerrilla is killed and 3 Israeli soldiers 
are wounded in a clash near Rashaf on the edge of Israel's 
self-declared security zone in southern Lebanon. 


LIBERIA 

(See also Intl, ECOWAS, UN; US) 

Nov. 6—The New York Times reports rebel leader Prince 
Johnson has surrendered to troops from the Economic Com- 
munity of West African States; the 7-nation peacekeeping 
force has been operating in the country for 2 years. 


LITHUANIA 


Nov. 16—Nearly complete results from a 2d round of parlia- 
mentary elections, held yesterday, show that the Democratic 
Labor party under Algirdas Brazauskas, made up mostly of 
former reformist Commumists, has won a total of at least 79 
of 141 seats in parliament, a working majority; the governing 
Sajudis coalition under President Vytautas Landsbergis, 
which took Lithuania out of the Soviet Union in March 
1990, won 35 seats. 


MEXICO 


Nov. 9—The ruling Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) 
claims victory in yesterday's gubernatorial election in the 
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state of Tamaulipas; the state’s election commission reports 
that, with 70% of ballots counted, PRI candidate Manuel 
Cavazos Lerma has won 68% of the vote and Jorge Cárdenas 
González, representing a coalition of the National Action 
party (PAN) and the Democratic Revolutionary party, 28%. 

Nov. 17—Preliminary results from the November 8 gubernato- 
rial elections show PRI candidate Emilio Goicoechea win- 
ning 55% of the vote in the state of Sinaloa; PAN candidate 
Rafael Nuñez claims his rival won because of electoral fraud; 
in other gubernatorial races, the PRI garnered nearly 70% of 
the vote in the state of Puebla, and a winning percentage in 
Tlaxcala state. 


NIGERIA 


Nov. 17——President Ibrahim Babangida announces a 3d delay 
in the transfer of power to a civilian government, from Janu- 
ary 2 to August 27, 1993. 


PAKISTAN 

Nov. 18—Police arrest former Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto, 
head of the opposition Pakistan People’s party, and other 
top party leaders and barricade the route of the party’s 
planned protest march from Rawalpindi to the parliament in 
Islamabad: Bhutto has charged the government of Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif with corruption, repression, and elec- 
toral fraud, and called for new elections. Bhutto supporters 
battle police in the cities of Peshawar and Lahore, where 
more than a dozen people are injured; thousands are de- 
tained nationwide. 


PANAMA 

Nov. 16—Final results from November 14 balloting on a pack- 
age of at least 58 constitutional changes—including 1 re- 
quiring the dissolution of the army—show 63.5% of the 
voters rejected them and 31.5% endorsed them; about 5% of 
the votes were invalidated. 


PERU 


Nov. 13—The government says it has put down an attempted 
overnight coup led by 3 retired generals. 

Nov. 15—Maoist Shining Path guerrillas kill 5 police officers 
and 5 civilians in the ciry of Huacho; the rebels also detonate 
several bombs in Lima, injuring at least 10 people. 

Nov. 20—The New York Times reports Shining Path rebels have 
exploded several bombs in the country in the last 7 days, 
killing 2 people and wounding 45; it also reports that on 
October 20, 4 of the top 5 leaders of Socorro Popular, a 
Shining Path group in charge of military operations in Lima, 
were captured by police. 

Nov. 28—Results from November 22 elections for the Demo- 
cratic Constituent Congress show candidates from the 2 
parties backing President Alberto Fujimori won 38% of the 
popular vote, giving them a majority in the new 80-seat uni- 
cameral body, The Economist reports; the country’s 2 largest 
patties, the American Popular Revolutionary Alliance and 
Popular Action, boycotted the elections because they con- 
sider the new assembly illegal; 17 other parties took part. 


ROMANIA 


Nov. 4—President Ion Hiescu names Nicolae Vacaroiu, a de- 
partmental head in the Economy Ministry under the previ- 
ous government, to the prime ministership. 


SOMALIA 


(See also US; Yemen) 
Nov. 1—UN officials in Somalia say 3,010 people have died 
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from starvation in the last 2 weeks. 

Nov. 12—A spokesman for the relief group CARE says only 1 
of 34 trucks carrying 350 tons relief supplies to the town of 
Baidoa was able to complete a trip there yesterday; 9 were 
hijacked and the remainder returned to Mogadishu; 4 peo- 
ple on the trucks were killed. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Nov. 3—In 2 incidents on Johannesburg commuter railway 
lines, attackers kill 7 blacks and wound 2 others. 

Nov. 26—President F. W. de Klerk announces a target date of 
April 1994 for the country’s 1st elections in which all races 
will vote; voters will select a constituent assembly to draft a 
new constitution and to serve as an interim parliament. 

Nov. 30—The Azanian People’s Liberation Army, a militant 
black group, takes responsibility for a November 28 attack in 
which gunmen killed 4 whites and seriously wounded 17 
other people at a golf club in King William's Town. 


SRI LANKA 


Nov. 16—In Colombo, Navy chief Vice Admiral Clancey Fern- 
ando and 3 aides are killed when a suicide bomber rams his 
explosives-laden motorcycle into the vice admiral’s car; offi- 
cials blame the separatist Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
for the killings. 


SYRIA 
(See Turkey) 


TAIWAN 

Nov. 19-—The semi-official Central Daily News and other news- 
papers report the government's signing of a contract yester- 
day with 2 French arms makers for 60 Mirage 2000-5 
fighter planes and at least 1,000 short- and medium-range 
missiles; on November 11 the US agreed to allow Taiwan to 
purchase 150 F-16 jet fighters worth as much as $5.8 bil- 
lion. 


TURKEY 


(See also Iraq) 

Nov. 14—After a meeting in Ankara, the foreign ministers of 
Iran, Syria, and Turkey issue a statement condemning the 
creation of a Kurdish state in northern Iraq and warning 
Iraqi Kurdish leaders that their 3 countries will not allow 
Iraq to be partitioned. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 


Great Britain 

Nov. 9—The government abruptly terminates a month-old 
criminal trial in a London court of 3 executives of the Matrix 
Churchill machine-tool company who had been charged 
with illegally exporting to Iraq equipment for producing con- 
ventional weapons; at the trial last week, former Minister of 
Defense Alan Clark testified the government facilitated the 
sales for several years before the 1991 Persian Gulf War. 

Nov. 10—Prime Minister John Major orders an independent 
judicial inquiry into the sale of arms-production equipment 
to Iraq. 

Nov. 11—The 3 houses of the General Synod of the Church of 
England vote to allow women to be ordained as priests. 


Hong Kong 
(See China) 


Northern Ireland 

Nov. 16—Britain and Ireland acknowledge the breakdown last 
week of talks with Protestant and Roman Catholic political 
leaders from Northern Ireland aimed at peacefully resolving 
the 23-year-old civil war in the province; the talks began in 
early 1991. On November 14 the Ulster Freedom Fighters, a 
Protestant group, attacked a shop in a Catholic section of 
North Belfast, killing 4 people and wounding 14; that night, 
the Irish Republican Army killed a Royal Ulster Constabulary 
officer southwest of Belfast. 


UNITED STATES (US) 


(See also Intl, UN, Yugoslav Crisis; Belgium; CIS; France; Taiwan) 

Nov. 5—Final results from the November 3 presidential elec- 
tion show Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton won the presi- 
dency with 43% of the popular vote; President George Bush 
received 38%, and independent candidate Ross Perot cap- 
tured 19%. 

State Department spokesman Richard Boucher announces 
ambassador Edward Brynn is being recalled from Burkina 
Faso because the government of President Blaise Compaoré 
is supplying the rebel National Patriotic Front of Liberia with 
weapons. 

Nov. 6—Over 700 Haitian refugees were intercepted and re- 
tumed to Haiti by the Coast Guard in October, The New York 
Times reports; approximately 40,000 Haitians have fled to 
the US since President Jean-Bertrand Aristide was over- 
thrown in a September 1991 coup. 

Nov. 20—Agriculture Secretary Edward Madigan says the EC 
has agreed to a trade compromise that calls for cuts in Com- 
munity subsidies for certain agricultural products; on No- 
vember 5 Bush administration officials said the US would 
impose a 200% tax on still white wine imported from the EC 
in retaliation for the EC’s refusal to compromise on subsi- 
dies. 

Nov. 24—Bush announces that US troops will be deployed in 
Somalia to protect shipments of relief supplies. 

The last US marines stationed at the Subic Bay naval base 
in the Philippines leave; the base was decommissioned on 
September 30. 

Nov. 28-Embassy officials in Cameroon say the US has sus- 
pended $14 million in aid for agricultural and health 
projects as well as the delivery of military equipment pur- 
chased by the country because of human rights violations 
and irregularities in the October 11 presidential election. 


VENEZUELA 


Nov. 27—An attempt to overthrow the government of Presi- 
dent Carlos Andrés Pérez by a faction within the air force is 
thwarted by loyalist troops. 

Nov. 28—Minister of Information Angel Zambrano says 5 mili- 
tary officers have been identified as the leaders of the failed 
coup and that at least 92 officers and civilian conspirators 
have fled to Peru aboard a military cargo plane. 

Nov. 29 Government officials say 230 people have died in 
the last 3 days in violence related to the coup attempt, in- 
cluding 60 prisoners killed by police during an insurrection 
in a Caracas prison; 1,200 soldiers—almost 500 of them 
officers—have been arrested for their roles in the rebellion. 

Police arrest 30 members of Bandera Roja (Red Flag), a 
left-wing group suspected of aiding the plotters. 


YEMEN 


Nov. 16—A ship carrying 2,500 Somali refugees docks in 
Mukalla, where refugees receive assistance after traveling for 
6 days with little or no food and water; as many as 100 peo- 
ple died in transit. 
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“Free trade with Mexico offers Americans important opportunities to build a wealthier 
society. However, to profit fully from NAFTA, the United States must strengthen the 
weakest links in its economic and social infrastructure—public schools and work force 
training. If the United States can address these, then, like Japan, it can relocate ordinary 
factory jobs to Mexico and place greater emphasis on high-paying, knowledge-intensive 


activities at home.” 


Grasping the Benefits of NAFTA 


BY PETER MORICI 


ling as free trade between the United States and 

Mexico.! For Mexico, the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) gives additional perma- 
nence to the country’s economic reforms and estab- 
lishes an agenda for continued progress. For the 
United States, NAFTA is a more ambiguous undertak- 
ing. On one level it pits the interests of middle-class 
professionals and skilled workers against those of 
increasingly besieged factory workers with few skills. 
More fundamentally, NAFTA offers a historic opportu- 
nity to forge a new partnership with Mexico while 
raising questions about the fitness of American work- 
ers for global competition. 


Fe international economic issues are as compel- 


THE SALINAS REFORMS AND BEYOND 

After World War II Mexico tried to industrialize 
through import substitution, a process that focused on 
building industries to satisfy the demands of the 
domestic economy while limiting imports. The protec- 
tionism this required was part of a nexus of corporatist 
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‘The North American Free Trade Agreement also includes 
Canada. In several areas the agreement is actually three 
bilateral deals, making analysis of its implications for all 
three signatories complex. This article focuses primarily on 
the United States and Mexico. 


policies that also covered foreign investment. industrial 
policy, and labor—all intended to promote economic 
justice and independence from the United States 
economy. By the 1980s, statist overreach and two 
boom-bust cycles in the oil market had left Mexico 
with crushing foreign debt, triple-digit inflation, anti- 
quated industries, overcrowded farms, and collapsing 
infrastructure. 

Beginning in 1985, President Miguel de la Madrid 
Hurtado began the painful process of restoring fiscal 
discipline. His successor, Carlos Salinas de Gortari, is 
tearing down corporatist institutions brick by brick 
and opening Mexico to foreign capital and modern 
business practices. Average tariffs have been slashed 
from 29 percent to 10 percent, and import licenses, 
once required for virtually all products, now apply to 
fewer than 5 percent. Price controls and product 
standards favoring domestic suppliers and cartels have 
been relaxed or eliminated. Limits on foreign participa- 
tion in petrochemicals, finance, and manufacturing 
have been eased, and protectionist industrial policies 
for automobiles, computers, and pharmaceuticals have 
been liberalized. 

About four-fifths of the 1,155 state-owned indus- 
tries have been sold, merged, or closed. Privatizations 
include Telemex, the national telephone company: 
Aero México and Mexicana, the two national airlines: 
and 18 commercial banks. The govemment has also 
sold holdings in food processing, fishing, automotive 
products, textiles, petrochemicals, paper products, 
and construction materials. Land tenure is undergoing 
reform, with farmers on communal estates (ejidos) 
being given title to their plots. This will facilitate 
consolidation of small plots and leasing arrangements 
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with foreigners. The grip of corrupt unions in vital 
industries such as petroleum has been weakened. 

These reforms are exposing Mexican business to the 
rigors of international competition, and have induced 
productivity improvements, export growth, and a four- 
year economic recovery. Foreign investment has fi- 
nanced current account deficits, which largely reflect 
imports of capital goods needed for modernization. 

Equally important, the privatization of economic 
decision making is gradually depriving the governing 
Institutional Revolutionary party (PRI) of the economic 
levers it has used to co-opt opponents and reward 
supporters within its three principal constituencies: 
labor, peasants, and middle-class professionals, includ- 
ing government workers. Hence the PRI faces intensify- 
ing pressure to share power with the opposition 
Democratic Revolutionary party (PDR) and the Na- 
tional Action party (PAN). 

To sustain progress Mexico must expand exports of 
manufactures, which in turn requires secure access to 
the American market and more foreign capital for 
modernization. Most new foreign money up to now has 
been invested in maquiladora plants and portfolio 
instruments. To attract foreign business to Mexico’s 
industrial heartland, Salinas must convince the world 
that his promarket reforms will continue under his 
successor and not fall prey to political disturbances of 
the kind that have impeded progress in Brazil. 

Foreign skepticism reflects a fundamental reality. 
One six-year presidential term is not enough to 
straighten out Mexico—corporatism is too deeply 
rooted. For instance, monopolies favoring local suppli- 
ers, very similar to Japan’s keiretsu (major enterprise 
groups, or coalitions of ‘companies), remain potent 
forces in the private sector. Unless economic reforms 
are brought to full fruition recovery could falter, a 
government more sympathetic to leftist ideology could 
reassert corporatist values, and the progress of the 
Salinas years could unravel. This is where NAFTA 
enters the picture. 


WHAT KIND OF TREATY 
ARE WE TALKING ABOUT? 

Tariffs were not the dominant issue in NAFTA 
negotiations. Historically, the most important barriers 
to American-made products in Mexico have been 
import quotas and licensing schemes, arcane product 
standards, discriminatory procurement by government 
agencies and parastatals, domestic sourcing and addi- 
tional performance requirements imposed on foreign 
subsidiaries, poor patent and copyright protection, and 
other instruments of corporatism. Mexico’s record, in 





2Maquiladora factories assemble American-made compo- 
nents for reexport to the United States, where duties are 
assessed only on the value added in Mexico. 


these areas has improved dramatically, but more needs 
to be done. 

For Mexico, average tariffs on products entering the 
United States are less than 4 percent; high tariffs for 
import-sensitive products like apparel and leather 
goods are generally offset by the maquiladora program 
and the Generalized System of Preferences. In addition, 
wages that are only about one-seventh those in the 
United States often negate the bite of even the highest 
duties assessed against imports from Mexico. Salinas 
seeks free trade primarily to curb unilateral trade 
actions by the United States such as quotas on 
clothing, duties for dumping steel, and the discrimina- 
tory use of quality standards for fruits and vegetables, 
as well as to calm the nerves of foreign investors. 

NAFTA will phase out 99 percent of all tariffs over 
10 years and do away with remaining tarifis on 
politically sensitive products over 15 years. Virtually all 
import quotas and licensing requirements will be 
eliminated, and NAFTA commits the United States to 
give Mexican agricultural products equal treatment 
when establishing marketing orders. These provisions 
will end most United States restrictions on imports of 
apparel and Mexican limits on imported cars and 
trucks, and create bilateral free trade in corn, beans, 
fruits and vegetables, and other farm products. 

Regarding nontariff barriers, NAFTA establishes 
guidelines and disciplines for setting product stan- 
dards and testing requirements. It widens opportuni- 
ties for American businesses to sell goods and services 
to federal agencies and state-owned industries in 
Mexico, and vice versa. It strengthens the protection of 
intellectual property rights and pledges each country to 
the enforcement of modern antitrust laws. 

‘ NAFTA provides binding dispute resolution to en- 
sure the fair application of trade laws such as the 
imposition subsidy and those calling for dumping 
duties. This is similar to the successful regime the 
United States and Canada established in their 1989 
trade pact. Like Canada, Mexico will enjoy privileged 
status inside the United States trade litigation system. 

NAFTA will essentially open most of Mexico's. 
economy to investment from the United States, and 
guarantees American subsidiaries south of the border 
treatment no less favorable than that of their Mexican 
competition. Most American service firms will be able 
to penetrate Mexico from their home base or by 
establishing offices in the country. 

As for Mexico, NAFTA locks in economic reforms to 
date, and commits the country to timetables for 
dismantling most remaining corporatist policies. In 
areas such as investment, antitrust, and intellectual 
property, NAFTA binds Mexico to legal standards 
comparable to those in the United States and western 
Europe. In exchange, Mexico achieves for its agricul- 
tural and manufactured products access to the Ameri- 
can market unrivaled by any other developing country. 


AMERICAN OPPORTUNITIES AND ADJUSTMENTS 

NAFTA will foster a more efficient deployment of 
continental resources by instigating the exchange of 
high-technology/high-skill goods and jobs for lower 
technology/lower skill goods and jobs between the 
United States and Canada and their southem neighbor. 
Capital and labor will become more productive and 
average incomes will rise in all three countries. How- 
ever, like all radical changes in public policy, NAFTA 
will create both winners and losers. 

Modernization in Mexico offers vast opportunities to 
sell computers, other sophisticated electrical equip- 
ment, industrial machinery, petroleum and mining 
equipment, and environmental systems, as well as 
_ related business services. The significance of this 
should not be underestimated. About half the exports 
from the United States are durable goods, and exports 
account for about 45 percent of American-made capital 
goods. In the 1980s the most rapidly growing markets 
for these products were in the Far East, where Japan, 
through investments by keiretsu, enjoys decided market- 
ing advantages. Accelerated industrial progress in Mex- 
ico will help redress the balance of opportunities in 
favor of the United States. From 1985 to 1992 exports 
from the United States to Mexico jumped from $12.6 
billion to about $40 billion. 

The United States stands to gain more from free 
trade with Mexico than it did from its 1989 free trade 
pact with Canada. The flip side is that the number of 
adversely affected American workers will be greater 
too. In 1989 the Canadian economy was substantially 
integrated with that of the United States, but this is not 
the case for the Mexican economy. Much of Mexico’s 
northbound exports come from maquiladoras. During 
the period from 1985 through 1989 the share rose 
from 29 percent to 43 percent, and in 1990 maquilado- 
ras firms accounted for 65 percent of Mexico’s north- 
bound manufactures (while exports of petroleum were 
responsible for 31 of the remaining 35 percent). Since 
the maquiladoras are located close to the border, 
purchase most of their components from American 
firms, and re-export virtually all their products, they 
have in general been segregated from the traditional 
industrial sector in Mexico. Maquiladoras became so 
important in bilateral trade because the Mexican 
government's corporatist policies discouraged many 
traditional manufacturers from building export capac- 
ity. With the dismantling of corporatism, much of 
Mexico's export potential in low- and medium- 
technology activities—and the consequences for the 
competition in the United States—are yet to be 
realized. 

Many observers have compared the addition of 
Mexico to the United States—Canada free trade area 
with Spain’s and Portugal’s admittance into the Euro- 
pean Community (EC); such an analogy, however, is 
specious. When the Iberian nations joined the EC, 
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their average manufacturing wage was about half that 
prevailing in the Community and their population only 
about 13 percent of the EC total. Mexican wages are 
about 14 percent of United States—Canadian levels and 
Mexico's population constitutes 24 percent of North 
America’s people. 

One million Mexicans enter the labor market each 
year, and migration from rural areas adds to the jobs 
that must be created. Together, the United States and 
Canada have only about 20 million manufacturing 
jobs, so the potential for the dilution of manufacturing 
wages in the two countries is enormous. The most 
visible manifestation of this will be relentless wage 
competition from Mexicans for factory jobs now lo- 
cated in the United States and for accompanying 
white-collar positions in areas such as apparel, house- 
hold appliances, processed foods, glass and ceramic 
products, and the more labor-intensive aspects of the 
automotive, machinery, and telecommunications equip- 
ment industries. Free trade will narrow the wage gap 
between the United States and Mexico, but it will not 
do so quickly. If Mexican wage growth exceeded that in 
the United States by 7 percent a year—an optimistic 
assumption—Mexican wages would reach 25 percent 
of American levels by the year 2000 and 50 percent in 
2010. 

Nevertheless, Americans must accept this competi- 
tion. Japan is cutting manufacturing costs and special- 
izing in more knowledge-intensive activities by using 
low-wage manufacturing labor in Asia and reserving 
product development, technical, and managerial func- 
tions for its own workers. Locking out Mexican prod- 
ucts and blocking joint ventures with Mexican-based 
production would only make American firms and 
workers less productive and competitive than their 
Japanese rivals. By rejecting free trade, the United 
States would choose to be a less skilled, lower income 
society than Japan, with all the attendant consequences 
of declining living standards. 

Under NAFTA, will American businesses be able to 
rapidly expand production of capital goods, sophisti- 
cated manufacturing components, and high-end con- 
sumer durables for sale in Mexico? Or will they cede 
many Opportunities to Japanese and European compet- 
itors? Much has been said about the high cost of capital 
and lagging research and development in the United 
States, but well-run companies can find money in 
domestic and international markets for worthy projects. 
The real constraint on American industry is the skills of 
front-line workers—the 50 percent of the American 
labor force who have not had any post-secondary 
education. 

Results from the National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress tests indicate that fewer than 10 percent 
of all 17-year-old American high school students can 
demonstrate the skills needed to function in a techni- 
cally demanding work environment or to do college 
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work. By some estimates, about one in five new 
workers hired in the United States is functionally 
illiterate, implying a literacy rate on a par with Mexi- 
co’s. Most American manufacturers, faced with low- 
wage import competition, make jobs less demanding 
and rely on transient workers to push down wages, 
rather than implementing technology-intensive meth- 
ods that require more work force training. This is not 
the case in Japan and the more advanced European 
economies. American firms are bedeviled by basic-skill 
problems that their Japanese and European competi- 
tors simply do not encounter. 

As Mexican products invade American markets, if 
American front-line workers cannot compete with 
Japanese rivals to win high-skill jobs they will be forced 
to compete with Mexicans workers to save old-style, 
repetitive factory jobs. In that competition, the average 
American factory worker may have more years of formal 
schooling, but his or her skills do not justify the 
current gap between wages in the United States and in 
Mexico. Layoffs and declining incomes will continue to 
be the order of the day. 

Free trade can be made to work to the advantage of 
the ordinary American worker only if the United States 
finally straightens out its public schools and institutes 
training programs for workers already in the labor 
force. The fallout from free trade may do more to join 
the school reform and worker training issues than any 
presidential task force or Carnegie Commission. 


ADVICE FOR MEXICO: MODERNIZE OR. . . 

Mexico faces even more difficult adjustments. As 
both imports and exports grow, Mexicans who grew 
complacent under corporatism will not prosper. Greater 
intra-industry trade and specialization—for example, 
increased exports of telephones and imports of switch- 
ing equipment—will require modernization, rational- 
ization, downsizing, and plant closures. This spells 
tough times for many firms and workers in the 
traditional industrial centers of Guadalajara, Monter- 
rey, and Mexico City. 

Even before NAFTA, falling import barriers and 
loosened restraints on domestic competition initiated a 
shakedown in Mexican industry. Frequently, large 
enterprises with American-trained managers and better 
access to capital and technology have the advantage 
over smaller, often family-run, businesses. From 1990 
to 1992 about 10 percent of Mexico’s 90,000 small 
and medium-size businesses failed, at the cost of an 
estimated 100,000 jobs. Over the next several years 
about 40 percent of such businesses could shut down. 

Anecdotal evidence of restructuring is everywhere. 
Asian garments now abound in downtown Mexico 
City, while in nearby Puebla textile plants are shut- 
tered. In the toy industry, firms once enjoyed 30 
percent profit margins behind a 40 percent tariff; after 
the tariff was cut in half, 80 of the 265 members of the 


Mexican Toy Industry Association vanished in a single 
year. Plasticos Iga S.A., a major manufacturer of foreign 
brand-name toys under license, shrank from 2,100 
employees to just 900 before modernizing manage- 
ment and manufacturing practices. 

In the service sector, recently privatized commercial 
banks, lacking experience in a truly competitive environ- 
ment, appear to be piling up bad loans, and with 
NAFTA they will face substantial new competition 
from American and Canadian commercial banks. The 
southward expansion of American and United Airlines 
challenges Aéromexico and Mexicana de Aviacion. 
Similarly, joint venture investments by Wal-Mart and 
Price Clubs could have devastating consequences for 
some retailers. 

New jobs will be created by investors from the 

United States and other foreign countries. Players 
already prominent in Mexico include Ford, Chrysler, 
IBM, DuPont, Celanese, Motorola, Hewlett Packard, 
Nissan, and Volkswagen. Mexico also has strong 
enterprises that could penetrate American markets 
with exports and by establishing subsidiaries across 
the border; these include Vitro in glass products, 
Altos-Horn in steel, Petrocel in petrochemicals, and the 
Alpha group in packaging, petrochemicals, and auto 
parts. 
In a classic example of intra-industry specialization, 
Vitro and Coming are combining their consumer 
housewares divisions. Access to Corning’s American 
and global distribution networks will permit Vitro to 
aggressively expand sales of high-quality glass, crystal, 
and ceramic tableware; Corning will at the same time 
improve exports of cookware to Mexico. Also, Vitro has 
acquired America Inc., a distributor of flat and auto 
glass products, perhaps offering a preview of other 
Vitro forays into the United States market. 

Even in Mexico’s strong export industries, more 
intense competition will jolt many enterprises. For 
example, automotive exports are booming; in 1991 
some 250,000 Mexican cars and trucks were sold in 
the United States. However, auto parts makers have 
long been protected by requirements that vehicle 
assemblers purchase large amounts of parts from 
“national firms” (non-maquiladora suppliers). Conse- 
quently the industry is fragmented, inefficient, and 
undergoing a radical restructuring that even affects 
United States subsidiaries. For example, the Cummins 
Engine Co. plant at San Luis Potosí restructured 
production to cut the time necessary to make a diesel 
engine from 7 to 2.7 days. Competitive pressures 
appear to be consolidating Mexico’s already highly 
concentrated industrial structure. The 25 largest firms 
account for 47 percent of gross domestic product, as 
compared to only 4.3 percent in the United States. 
According to one estimate, the profitability of the 
largest Mexican companies are about double their 
American counterparts. One or a few firms dominate 


many industries—Vitro and Telemex have around 90 
_ percent shares of the glass and telecommunications 
markets, respectively; Hylsa and Altos Hom control 
steel; La Moderna and Cigatem dominate tobacco; and 
Cemex and Apasco are preeminent in cement. Even for 
the mundane potato chip, Bimbo and Sabritas (the 
latter owned by Pepsico), together control 75 percent 
of the market. 

Antitrust laws under the corporatist regime encour- 
aged large private monopolies and duopolies, as did 
the formation of large state-owned industries in telecom- 
munications, food processing, and elsewhere. With an 
economy only 5 percent the size of the United States 
economy, building internationally competitive enter- 
prises in many industries virtually requires that only 
one or a few strong firms emerge. To questions about 
whether NAFIA will foster the kind of competition 
from American firms that will curb classic monopoly 
abuses, I, as an economist, can answer only with a firm 


maybe. 


THE QUESTION OF THE ENVIRONMENT 

Mexico’s lax enforcement of environmental and 
workplace safety regulations has caused problems 
since the outset of the NAFTA negotiations. Approval 
of the treaty by the United States Senate without action 
in these areas became politically impossible as reports 
circulated on pervasive degradation of the environment 
throughout Mexico, sordid working conditions in 
maquiladoras, acute public health problems in border 
communities, and American firms moving south to 
avoid United States workplace regulations. 

Mexico has stepped up efforts to implement its 
1988 environmental law, which is comparable to 
United States statutes. With financial assistance from 
the World Bank, it is writing regulations and establish- 
ing means for enforcement. Bilaterally, in February 
1992 the United States and Mexico announced a 
border cleanup program, increasing funding for air, 
water, and waste treatment, and doubling Mexican 
inspectors in the region. The Department of Labor is 
providing technical assistance to Mexico to improve 
workplace safety. This is only a downpayment; Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton must propose needed additional 
resources. 

NAFTA renounces weakening environmental stan- 
dards to attract investment. Last September the United 
States and Mexico established a joint committee to 
oversee a work program on air, water, and soil pollu- 
tion, and agreed to establish, with Canada, a North 
American Commission on the Environment. It remains 
to the Clinton administration to assert American rights 
with regard to this environmental guarantee and to 
place a high priority on the joint committee and North 
American Commission projects. 

Mexico’s legal system and business practices may 
also be in transition because of the economic reforms 
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and the coming of NAFTA. Under the corporatist 
regime, corruption and selective enforcement of prop- 
erty rights and contracts mandated bribes for bureau- 
crats handling applications for business permits, union 
officials controlling workers and shares of the pur- 
chases by parastatals, and judges settling civil disputes. 
Although Salinas recognizes the need to match his 
pro-market economic reforms with a parallel transfor- 
mation of the country’s legal and business environ- 
ment, the latter is a more difficult task. The privatization 
of economic decision making and Salinas’s crackdown 
on union corruption reduces some of the opportunities 
for bribes, kickbacks, and the like. However, the 
political necessity of ensuring support for economic 
reforms among both PRI supporters and opposition 
party leaders limits progress. 

For example, when a Mexico City landlord recently 
sought to turn a modest apartment building into 
condominiums, local government officials turned a 
blind eye when a group organized by a leftist political 
organization forcibly occupied the building. In another 
case, the Mexico City government ‘refused to honor 
contracts to purchase water purification systems from 
French businessman Francois Tesson. After Tesson 
met demands for detailed drawings and specifications 
that he claimed disclose trade secrets that may be 
passed on to local competitors, the city canceled the 
deal. 

The costs imposed by corruption and ambiguity in 
the rule of law in Mexico are uneven. Large foreign and 
domestic companies, with armies of lawyers and the 
political leverage afforded by access to capital and 
technology, can more effectively insulate themselves 
from the worst abuses; for smaller firms, outcomes can 
be arbitrary, randomly wrecking businesses. This cli- 
mate could discourage exports and investments by 
many smaller American firms. NAFTA will provide 
foreign investors with international arbitration panels, 
but if selective enforcement of property rights and 
contracts remains pervasive, the administration in the 
United States will have to assert American interest in a 
stable legal environment that foreign business can rely 
on. 

Although Salinas has put economic progress ahead 
of political reform, he has taken some steps to clean up 
Mexican politics. Of immediate importance, he has 
established a voter identification system and tightened 
ballot counting, reducing, though not eliminating, 


_ electoral fraud. Additionally, the privatization of eco- 


nomic decision making, including union and land 
reform, frees workers and farmers from semi-feudal 
dependency on the governing party; it weakens the 
party’s hold on an electoral majority that has awarded 
PRI candidates the presidency for a half-century. PAN 
has elected Mexico’s first non-PRI governors, in Baja 
California Norte in 1991 and Chihuahua state last year. 

However, Salinas has not addressed the overwhelm- 
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ing advantages the PRI enjoys as the “official party” in 
campaign financing and access to the media. And 
Salinas cannot completely control the behavior of local 
party officials who, nervous about the consequences of 
ceding power to an opposition party, continue to seek 
ways to rig elections. Consequently, even when PRI 
candidates win clear victories—specifically, where their 
electoral margins are large enough to render insignifi- 
cant any possible irregularities—they lack legitimacy. 

In 1991 and 1992 civil unrest, sparked by allega- 
tions of electoral fraud, forced Salinas to replace 
victorious PRI gubernatorial candidates with other PRI 
officials as interim governors in San Luis Potosi and 
Michoacan; in Guanajuato state Salinas named a PAN 
official to take the place of a newly elected PRI 
governor. Most recently, Salinas has managed to resist 
challenges to PRI victories in Sinaloa, Tamaulipas, and 
Puebla states. 

All this raises the question of who will enforce the 
outcome of the next presidential election. And if, 
because of postelection unrest and negotiations, a PRI 
president is forced to share authority in a coalition with 
the right or the left, one wonders what will happen in 
the delicate areas of treatment of property rights and 
the regulation of monopolies, and with Mexican com- 
pliance with the requirements of NAFTA. 


GRASPING THE BENEFITS 

Free trade with Mexico offers Americans important 
opportunities to build a wealthier society. However, to 
profit fully from NAFTA, the United States must 
strengthen the weakest links in its economic and social 
infrastructure—public schools and work force train- 
ing. If the United States can address these, then, like 
Japan, it can relocate ordinary factory jobs to Mexico 
and place greater emphasis on high-paying, knowledge- 
intensive activities at home. Through continental spe- 
cialization, Americans can compete toe to toe with 
overseas rivals. 

Should the United States implement NAFTA with- 
out building a comprehensive network of training 
programs, ordinary blue- and gray-collar workers will 
increasingly compete with Mexicans to preserve low- 
skill, monotonous jobs. Many professionals and techni- 


cal workers may profit from free trade, and average 
incomes will rise, but ordinary working people will 
watch their living standards continue to decline. Al- 
ready diminishing popular support for outward- 
looking, liberal trade policies could wither completely. 

After decades of ambivalence toward the United 
States, Mexico is opening its economy and society to 
American business culture and values. NAFTA presents 
the best opportunity to ensure that Mexico becomes 
firmly established on a free market development course. 
In engaging Mexico, however, Americans should be 
realistic about the state of affairs there. In areas of 
direct interest such as the environment and workplace 
conditions, Americans should recognize the magni- 
tude of the challenges its neighbor faces relative to its 
economic resources. Merely demanding that Mexico 
do better or threatening to withhold trade benefits will 
prove much less successful than assisting Mexico to 
acquire the needed resources. The Bush administration 
put in place several bilateral mechanisms that permit 
the United States to support Mexico; now it is up to 
Clinton to devote money and bureaucratic resources to 
the job. 

In Mexico, the vestiges of corporatist justice, abuses 
by monopolies, and political uncertainties increase the 
risks and costs of doing business. Modernization in 
these areas would increase the benefits both countries 
receive from bilateral commerce, and NAFTA should 
help in several dimensions. For example, the agree- 
ment contains strong provisions regarding the rights of 
foreign investors and the modemization of Mexican 
antitrust and intellectual property enforcement; these 
provide the United States with a means of encouraging 
Mexico to maintain adequate legal protections for 
American interests. 

Free trade, in addition, vitally supports economic 
reform in Mexico, which in turn undermines the old 
corporatist system. The privatization of economic deci- 
sion making loosens the PRI’s grip on the economic 
levers of political control, adding to pressures for 
genuine multiparty democracy. Overall, NAFTA will 
serve United States global economic objectives and 
policy goals of supporting economic and political 
modernization in Mexico. | 
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“The nations of Latin American do not aspire to integrate among themselves, with Mexico 
or without it; they seek integration with the ‘great ruling centers of world dynamism,’ ” 


according to Jorge Chabat. And despite attempts at stronger regional ties, the author says, 
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Mexico returns the sentiment, casting its lot in with the north. 
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Mexico: So Close to the United States, 
So Far from Latin America 


BY JORGE CHABAT 


Porfirio Diaz characterized the geographical real- 
ity of Mexico thus: “Poor Mexico, so far from 
God, so close to the United States.” Eighty years later, 


A t the beginning of this century, Mexican dictator 


Diaz's diagnosis still seems accurate. It is common to , 


hear complaints that Mexico has “abandoned” Latin 
America because of its growing links with Washington. 
Negotiation of the North American Free Trade Agree- 
ment (NAFTA) is held to be only the tip of the iceberg: 
“Americanization,”’ critics say, has for the last decade 
afflicted Mexican foreign policy. Those who maintain 
this—mainly nationalists or leftists—believe that a 
common heritage and culture, and past North Ameri- 
can imperialist exploitation of the Latin American 
countries, are strong reasons to support a Mexican 
overture toward the rest of the hemisphere. Behind 
their argument lies a view of Latin America as a 
peripheral region that has failed to benefit from the 
terms of trade imposed by the “Great Powers,” the 
United States foremost among them—a situation, the 
critics say, that Latin American countries can modify by 
their collective action. 

By contrast, Mexico’s official position is that Latin 
America has been and is now a priority for Mexican 
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foreign policy. The constant diplomatic activity in the 
area and Mexico’s active role in regional organizations 
are cited to support this perspective. As a concrete 
indicator of its Latin American bona fides, Mexico 
points to the signing of a free trade agreement with 
Chile in 1991, before the conclusion of the NAFTA 
talks. 

There is yet another view, rarely heard in academic 
or official circles but expressed “confidentially” by 
United States Ambassador to Mexico John D. Neg- 
Toponte, that maintains the real focus of Mexican 
foreign policy—the United States—has been “masked 
through various defensive mechanisms.” In this view, 
adopting NAFTA “would institutionalize acceptance of 
a North American orientation to Mexico’s foreign 
relations.” 

These three perspectives on Mexican foreign policy 
and the role Latin America plays in it reflect the 
changes that have occurred as Mexico has stepped onto 
the world stage in the past decade. Although these 
views about the importance of Latin America differ 
considerably, all help illustrate the transformation of 
the Mexican economy during the 1980s and the 
Mexican government’s responses to this alteration. 
They can also help in understanding the complex 
agenda of Mexican foreign policy in the 1990s. 


MEXICO AND LATIN AMERICA AFTER 
WORLD WAR II: A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY 

During the postwar period, Mexican foreign policy 
was defensive and passive. The reasons for this were 
many: the economic attraction exerted by the United 
States, the lack of any concrete Mexican interests 
outside the country’s borders, the implementation of 
an import-substitution economic model that blocked 
foreign commercial transactions, and the absence of 
political concordance with pro-United States Latin 
American governments during the cold war. As a 
result, and despite a tentative approach to the region 
begun during the late 1950s, by the 1960s the 
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relationship with Latin America was, as the Mexican 
diplomat Antonio Gémez Robledo pointed out, at “the 
sentimental level.” 

However, the failure of the Mexican economic 
model, clearly evident at the end of the 1960s, gave 
Latin America a growing importance in Mexico's eyes. 
In the third world strategy developed by President Luis 
Echeverria, the political support of Latin America was 
very important. The region supported the core of 
Mexico’s third world project: the Charter of Economic 
Rights and Duties of States, approved by the United 
Nations General Assembly in 1974. Latin America also 
provided a good environment for the initiatives result- 
ing from the new Mexican activism. In 1975 Mexico 
obtained the backing of a large number of countries in 
the region for modifications to the Organization of 
American States (OAS) charter that allowed the lifting 
of the diplomatic and economic embargo against Cuba. 

That same year, Echeverria and Venezuelan Presi- 
dent Carlos Andrés Pérez sponsored the creation of the 
Economic System of Latin America, with headquarters 
in Caracas. However, despite these attempts to reduce 
the traditional United States hegemony in the area and 
_ modify the patterns of exchange, Mexico's integration 
with the rest of the continent did not proceed further. 
In fact, trade with the rest of Latin America remained at 
about 5 percent of total Mexican foreign trade. In 1980 
President José López Portillo complained that all the 
multilateral efforts to promote regional integration had 
traveled the “roads of the absurd.” Mexico’s political 
isolation from the rest of the continent had become 
evident. The 1981 French-Mexican communiqué on El 
Salvador, which granted political representation to the 
Salvadoran guerrillas, was backed only by Nicaragua, 
Grenada, and Panama, and acknowledged by Cuba. 
The “Caracas Declaration,” proclaimed in opposition 
to the communiqué, was supported by many of the 
most important countries in Latin America: Venezuela, 
Colombia, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Paraguay, and the Dominican Republic. 

Given this background of aborted attempts to collab- 
orate with Latin America, the creation of the Contadora 
Group by Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, and Panama 
in January 1983 represented a significant step toward 
cooperation. The goal of this group was to find a 
peaceful solution to the conflicts in Nicaragua and El 
Salvador. Although the Contadora process never re- 
sulted in the signing of a formal peace document, it 
represented Mexico’s political discovery of Latin Amer- 
ica. Paradoxically, the orientation of the group was not 
based on rhetoric about the need for cultural unity but 
was instead a concrete response to a definite threat: the 
instability the crisis in Central America could bring to 
neighboring countries. | 

The absence of other threats explains Mexico's 
general reluctance to favor concerted Latin American 
action. Despite calls at a 1984 meeting in Cartagena for 


a “political solution” to the problem of repaying Latin 
American foreign debt, Mexico refused to join in, 
deciding instead to repay its debt under the prevailing 
rules of the game in the international financial system. 
This attitude contrasts clearly with the third world 
thetoric that had pervaded Mexican foreign policy 
during the first half of the 1970s. 

The inherent pragmatism that drives Mexican collab- 
oration with Latin America can be seen in the history of 
the Contadora Group. As soon as the threat of instabil- 
ity in Central America vanished, the Contadora Group 
was dissolved. It was reconstituted in 1987 as the 
so-called Group of Eight, composed of the original 
Contadora members plus the countries of the Conta- 
dora Support Group: Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and 
Peru. The Group of Eight renamed itself the Group of 
Rio after Panama was suspended in 1988 because of 
the lack of democracy there (Peru was suspended atter 
the “self coup” in 1992 by President Alberto Fujimo- 
ri). But the end of conflict in Central America left the 
group without a focus and has made the Group of Rio a 
kind of social club that allows the Mexican government 
to present a facade of collaborating with Latin America 
at a time when it is probably more necessary than ever. 


WORKING HARD FOR THE (FOREIGN) MONEY 

In his 1988 inaugural address President Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari proposed “new balances” in the 
relationship with the United States, and a close relation- 
ship with Canada. He also advocated a “vigorous 
policy” of continuing relations with Latin America and 
strengthened linkages with the “integrating dynamics” 
of the European Community. He contemplated “new 
and broader channels of communication” with the 
Pacific Basin, a “relationship of friendship” with the 
Soviet Union and India, and “broad cooperation” with 
China and the countries of Asia and Africa. 

As one can easily imagine, implementing such an 
agenda is virtually impossible. It is hardly a secret that 
all governments try to maintain good diplomatic rela- 
tions with many countries by according them rhetori- 
cal importance. But behind the image of a universal 
country that is friend to everyone, there is a real 
agenda. From the beginning of the Salinas administra- 
tion it was obvious that the project of economic 
liberalization would determine the government's prior- 
ities. Economic reform, which had been initiated by 
the de la Madrid government during the 1980s, 
centered on removing trade barriers, promoting ex- 
ports, and attracting foreign investment. The tradi- 
tional role of the United States as Mexico’s main 
commercial partner (buying between 60 percent and 
70 percent of its exports) and as a primary source of 
capital (responsible for a similar proportion), made the 
“Colossus.to the North” the natural center of Salinas’s 
economic strategy. 

Six months after his inauguration, Salinas changed 


_ the regulations of the 1973 Law on Foreign Investment 
to allow for 100 percent foreign ownership of property. 
Concurrently, he placed great emphasis on improving 
relations with the administration of United States 
President George Bush. The results of this strategy were 
felt immediately: conflict with the United States de- 
creased significantly, while foreign investment began to 
grow, though not as much as expected. However, the 
Salinas government was always cautious about project- 
ing at home an image of excessive closeness with the 
United States. Thus during its first two years the 
government insisted that the country’s sovereignty 
would be maintained, asserting that friendship with 
the United States should not come “at the expense of 
the values that determine our essence and constitute us 
as a nation.”* Moreover, in reference to a common 
market with the United States and Canada, Salinas 
himself denied in mid-1989 that Mexico wanted to be 
assimilated into any economic or political bloc. 

Nevertheless, it seems that geography is destiny. As 
economic reform advanced, Salinas began looking for 
foreign partners other than the United States through 
broader contacts with what he called the “great ruling 
centers of world dynamism”: Europe and the Asian 
countries of the Pacific rim. But the meager results of 
his trips to the industrialized countries in these regions 
forced Salinas to admit to geographical and economic 
reality; after the dour results of a tour of Europe at the 
beginning of 1990, he initiated negotiations leading to 
Mexico's entrance into NAFTA. 

Leaks to the American media about the talks led 
Salinas to organize a process that would quickly gain 
legislative support for the treaty. In May 1990 the 
Mexican Senate, which is controlled by the ruling 
Institutional Revolutionary Party, formed at Salinas’s 
request a National Forum of Consultation, which 
recommended the negotiation of a free trade agreement 
with the United States. The Senate recommendation 
echoed the government’s concerns about sovereignty 
and pointed out that such an agreement, “unlike a 


common market, would preserve the political and . 


economic sovereignty of the country and leave Mexico 
free to establish its own trade policy with the rest of the 
world.” This was the internal endorsement that Salinas 
needed, and on June 10 he and Bush announced their 
decision to gradually eliminate all trade barriers be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 

Since then, the conclusion of NAFTA has become 
the Salinas administration’s top priority. The friend- 
ship between the United States and Mexico evident 
since 1988 has become a fundamental part of the 
NAFTA negotiations—as has the desire to avoid any 
and all conflict. Contentious issues like the United 
States Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA)- 





*Statement of Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs Fernando 
Solana in Excélsior (Mexico), August 8, 1989. 
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sponsored kidnapping of Mexican doctor Humberto 
Alvarez Macháin in April 1990 have provoked only 
symbolic protests from the Mexican government. (The 
doctor was wanted in connection with the killing of a 
DEA agent.) The Salinas administration has had upper- 
most in its mind more profitable concerns: for exam- 
ple, expectations for NAFTA have helped increase 
direct foreign investment in Mexico considerably since 
1991, substantially aiding the management of the 
current account deficit. 

It is difficult to predict how the NAFTA negotiations 
will be affected by Bill Clinton’s election to the 
presidency of the United States. But it is certain that, at 
least for the near future, Mexico’s foreign policy views 
will parallel those of the United States. Does this mean 
the end of what Ambassador Negroponte called the 
“masking” in Mexican foreign policy? As we shall see, 
it rather signals the opposite. 


THE SALINAS 
BALANCING ACT IN LATIN AMERICA 

To a large degree, the legitimacy of governments in 
Mexico has been built on a strong anti-American 
nationalism. Those in power have nurtured this atti- 
tude in recent decades to the point where any rapid 
modification of the state’s stance could have provoked 
a nationalist reaction. This explains Salinas’s care in 
maintaining the image of national sovereignty while 
pursuing a closer friendship with the United States. 
However, since the government was unable to elicit the 
economic interest of the “great ruling centers of world 
dynamism,” it was logical to expect that its balancing 
strategy would then concentrate on Latin America, a 
region that does not provoke negative reactions from 
the Mexican public and where the cost of such a policy 
is very low. 

While Latin America has been part of the Mexican 
foreign policy agenda since the commencement of the 
Salinas government, the speed and breadth of Mexico’s 
diplomatic activism in the region during the administra- 
tion’s first four years quickly surpassed all previous 
expectations. Salinas continued participation in the 
Group of Rio, augmented now by Chile, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Paraguay. Salinas also tried to diversify 
Mexican foreign policy by creating new Latin American 
forums. To this end, the so-called “Group of Three” 
was constituted after the Mexican president’s July 
1989 trip to Colombia and Venezuela. Although it has 
yet to develop a clear profile, it seems the Group of 
Three will serve as a framework for commercial integra- 
tion among the three countries and as a mechanism for 
addressing common political concerns, such as Cuba. 

Salinas also sponsored the celebration of the First 
Iberoamerican Summit in the city of Guadalajara in 
July 1991. This brought together the leaders of all the 
Latin American nations and those of Spain and 
Portugal. While the results of the meeting did not 
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significantly alter traditional Latin American discus- 
sions about intraregional relations, the initiative sug- 
gests Mexican will to provide active political leadership 
in the region. Additionally, the forum gives a European 
dimension to Mexican diplomacy in its dealings with 
Latin America. 

Furthermore, Mexico has increased its role in pro- 
moting subregional initiatives and bilateral coopera- 
tion. Salinas facilitated the peace talks between the 
rebels and the government in El Salvador during 1991, 
which led to the January 1992 peace agreement. 
(Mexico has also been the site of peace talks between 
the guerrillas and governments of Guatemala and 
Colombia.) In August 1991 the Mexican government 
signed a Framework Agreement for Trade Liberaliza- 
tion with the Central American countries. 

At the bilateral level, the most important achieve- 
ment of the Salinas government has been the signing of 
a free trade agreement with Chile in September 1991. 
The conclusion of this agreement almost one year 
before the announcement of the end of NAFTA negoti- 
ations must be seen as a clear sign of Mexico’s desire to 
counterbalance, in a formal way, the evident impor- 
tance of the United States in its foreign policy. 

Despite all the diplomatic activity, it would be a 
mistake to conclude that Latin America is as important 
as the United States in Mexico’s balancing act. In 
commercial terms, the region represents only about 5 
percent of total Mexican foreign trade (trade with Chile 
accounts for less than 0.4 percent). Moreover, all the 
region’s countries are competing among themselves for 
capital from the industrialized countries, and they are 
also vying for new markets. The nations of Latin 
American do not aspire to integrate among themselves, 
with Mexico or without it; they seek integration with 
the “great ruling centers of world dynamism.” 

It is true that there are some possibilities for greater 
cooperation in the political realm. These, however, are 
determined by the self-interest of the countries in- 
volved, not by any cultural unity inherited from the 
colonial past. The peace agreement in El Salvador is an 
example of how Latin American countries, with the 
cooperation of international organizations, can create 
an improved political environment. The Group of 
Three’s call for reforms in Cuba further illustrates how 
the countries can act together. 

However, closer Mexican cooperation with the Latin 
American countries on this issue brings with it some 
difficulties. While it seems that, for the moment, there 
is a consensus in the region that the market is the best 
mechanism for regulating the economy and representa- 
tive democracy the best means for regulating political 
conflict, Mexico is still reluctant to submit its democ- 
racy to foreign scrutiny. Mexico’s idiosyncratic concept 
of sovereignty has in the past led to serious differences 
with other Latin American countries. The suspension 


of Panama from the Group of Eight in 1988 because 
the “enforcement of its democratic institutions” had 
been compromised was strongly opposed by Mexico, 
which in the end accepted it only if mention of the 
principle of nonintervention was incorporated in the 
group's communiqué. Mexican diplomats opposed 
any military action by the OAS to reestablish democ- 
racy in Haiti after the 1991 coup that deposed Presi- 
dent Jean-Bertrand Aristide, despite the fact that Mexico 
condemned the coup. Inside the Group of Three, 
Mexico has tried to distance itself from Venezuela’s 
open calls for establishment of the “universal concept 
of democracy” in Cuba. Mexico has also had serious 
differences with the OAS’s Interamerican Commission 
on Human Rights, which has criticized the government 
for anomalies in elections during the mid-1980s. 


MEXICO’S “NOUVEAU RICHE” SYNDROME 

It is difficult to form a clear picture of the “new 
world order” after the end of the cold war. However, it 
seems that the split between the North and the South is 
widening. The reduction in the third world’s share of 
world trade and capital flows in recent years supports 
the thesis of a “great power society”: a core of 
industrialized, interdependent, peaceful, and demo- 
cratic countries, and a periphery of impoverished and 
poorly interconnected countries in conflict. Under this 
thesis, the challenge for third world countries is not 
how to become independent of the industrialized 
nations but how to avoid being left out of the exchange 
networks. From this perspective, Mexico is trying to 
board the only boat available: the United States. 

With NAFTA as an anchor, Mexico expects to 
become part of the core. Since the Salinas government 
took office, Mexico has been trying to get into the “rich 
countries club”: the Organization for Economic Coop- 
eration and Development. Early last year the OECD 
invited Mexico to its meeting in Paris, at which the 
country’s possible admittance was discussed. The 
efforts of the Salinas administration to reduce inflation 
to levels similar to those in the industrialized countries 
(a rate of about 12 percent for 1992 and 7 percent for 
1993 are expected), and the revaluation of the Mexican 
peso (which has moved the exchange rate to about 
three pesos per United States dollar) must be seen as 
efforts to enter ‘‘the club.” . 

Despite the attempts by the Salinas government to 
diversify the economy through an increase in ties with 
other industrialized countries, the compass of the 
foreign economic agenda has continued to point north. 
There is no doubt that Mexico is suffering from the 
“nouveau riche” syndrome. To accuse it, however, of 
“abandoning” Latin America is an error. Mexico has 
never been part of the broader Latin American eco- 
nomic and political dynamics. It has only been the 
poor part of North America—for better or for worse. Wi 
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quite the most distinguished.” 


“As it stands, Salinas has few cards left to play. The president began his term trying, as 
most Mexican rulers have, to provide an economic answer to a political problem. He will 
end his term with perhaps no choice but to find a political solution to an economic 
quagmire. Muddling through and hoping for the best is the most likely option, but not 
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abroad as an exercise in opposites. The contrasts 

between economic reform and political inertia, 
and between international acclaim and domestic skep- 
ticism, are often pointed to as the defining features of 
this turbulent, critical, and inevitably confusing time in 
Mexican history. Yet there is a case to be made for 
venturing beyond this accurate but ultimately simplis- 
tic perception of a country in the midst of a much more 
complex transformation. 

Indeed, the links between the political sphere and 
economic performance, as well as those crossing the 
internal-external divide, are much stronger, more causal 
and far-reaching than many accounts have made them 
out to be. From this perspective, President Carlos 
Salinas de Gortari and his team were forced for political 
reasons to undertake a broad and bold program of 
economic reforms, whose dynamic has led to deeper 
changes that have rendered political reform impossible 
in the short run. Support from abroad has made both 
feasible: radical economic change and political stagna- 
tion. 

The economy’s dramatic collapse or the reform 
effort’s spectacular success could have forced or encour- 
aged the long-awaited political opening. And a contin- 
uation of Mexico’s ‘‘free ride” in Washington would 
have allowed Salinas to choose the pace and breadth of 
modifications in the political arena. But the actual 
outcome—mediocre but not disastrous economic re- 
sults—and the end of the Salinas-Bush interlude have 
laid the groundwork for a tense and unpredictable “‘fin 
de sexenio” in 1994. This has- brought the issue of 


Ts Salinas years have often been viewed from 
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political reform under dubious economic circum- 
stances to the fore once again. 


SALINAS IN 1988: 
THE ORIGINS OF A DILEMMA 

The course the Salinas years have followed cannot be 
understood without going back to the 1988 presiden- 
tial election. The leitmotif of the Salinas term has been 
to win in office the elections he stole at the polls, at 
least in the eyes of a majority of the Mexican people. In 
a sense, Carlos Salinas has never stopped campaigning; 
more literally, he took power in late 1988 with the clear 
purpose of reconquering the constituencies he and his 
party—the 60-year-old Revolutionary Institutional party 
(PRI)—had relinquished to apathy, resentment, or the 
opposition. The economic decisions made in the early 
days of the administration all derive from that goal. 

In some cases the options were simple. The private 
sector, the United States, and the Roman Catholic 
Church all played key roles in helping Salinas sur- 
mount the terrible obstacle that the widespread tamper- 
ing with the electoral results had become. The business 
community was so fearful of Cuauhtémoc Cardenas, 
Salinas’s rival, that it quickly renounced any hints of 
democratic aspirations and aligned itself with Salinas. 
The president of the United States, Ronald Reagan, 
cabled Salinas his congratulations on winning the 
election before the vote-counting authorities in Mexico 
had declared him the victor. The Church had a 
decades-old agenda, and was more than willing to 
support the new president in exchange for legalization, 
the establishment of relations with the Vatican, and a 
loosening of the state’s grip on the educational process. 
It demonstrated both its willingness to cut a deal and 
the extent of the opportunities in store by attending 
Salinas’s inauguration in religious garb. 

But other, less elite constituencies were somewhat 
more difficult to placate. If Salinas lost on July 6, 1988, 
he did so in the ranks of the middle class. Precise data 
were hard to come by, since all 55,000 precinct-by- 
precinct tallies were never fully published—and the 
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ballot packages will never be opened, since they were 
incinerated in early 1992—but large chunks of the 
urban middle class—in Mexico City and the metropol- 
itan area, Guadalajara, Tijuana, the mid-size cities of 
Veracruz—voted overwhelmingly against the PRI: ei- 
ther for Cardenas, or for right-of-center Party of Na- 
tional Action (PAN) candidate Manuel Clouthier. The 
peasantry, to the extent that it voted at all, did turn out 
for Cardenas in certain areas—La Laguna in the north, 
Michoacan in the center of the country—but was not a 
major problem. The labor vote also abandoned the PRI 
in some sectors—the oil towns of Tamaulipas, Vera- 
cruz, Guanajuato, and the industrial suburbs of Mexico 
City—but the corporativist vote remained largely in- 
tact. The critical test for Salinas consisted in recaptur- 
ing an angry and crucial middle class electorate that 
had deserted the ruling party in droves. 

Two issues thus became extremely important. Noth- 
ing is as sensitive for any Latin American middle class 
as price stability; nothing is as decisive for the Mexican 
middle class, and for determining stable prices in 
Mexico, as the exchange rate. Salinas had his work cut 
out for him. If he wanted to bring the middle class back 
into the fold, he had no choice but to harness inflation 
and stabilize an exchange rate that had plummeted 
from 25 pesos to the dollar in February 1982 to 2,500 
when he took office. But he also had to put some 
growth back into the economy, create jobs, increase 
spending, and get incomes rising again; Mexico’s 
teeming poor were not going to remain quiet forever, 
and the 1988 elections represented a clear warning in 
that respect also. The capital’s Solidarity ‘“‘aid for the 
poor’ program was set up with that warning in mind, 
but it was meant only to provide temporary relief until 
real economic growth kicked in. 








In order to achieve these multiple and sometimes - 


conflicting goals, several policies had to be imple- 
mented simultaneously. The external accounts had to 
be squared: with Mexico’s continuing net negative 
transfer of resources abroad through debt service and 
capital flight, exchange rate stability was impossible. 
Without bringing the budget deficit under control, 
inflation would never diminish to a level that would 
allow the price of the dollar to hold steady. And devoid 
of large volumes of private sector investment, growth 
was impossible, since the public sector no longer had 
the money or the will to function as the economy’s 
locomotive. 

For these reasons two steps were essential: a new 
debt deal and the revival of private sector confidence. 
Large exchange reserves and trade liberalization would 
act as the so-called anchors of the economic policy 
program, allowing the management of the exchange 
rate and the placement of a ceiling on domestic prices 
through cheap imports. But the importance of the open 
border and the appreciating exchange rate was above 
all political. The middle class was able to travel and 


purchase imports, giving the new regime breathing 
room. It forgot its resentment over electoral fraud, 
corruption, and authoritarian practices, thanks to trips 
to Orlando and imported microwave popcorn. The 
regime put that respite to excellent use by settling 
matters with the international financial community 
and the private sector. 

It is worthwhile stressing the point that so many 
have underlined over the previous years: as long as the 
Mexican economy was exporting up to 6 percent of 
gross domestic product (GDP) per year in savings to 
the rest of the world, it could not grow. Renegotiating 
the debt and renewing voluntary lending, repatriating 
flight capital, and enticing new foreign investment were 
necessary objectives of any economic policy. But 
because Salinas did not have a great deal of time 
available—neither the truce with the middle class nor 
the patience of the poor was eternal—he had to settle 
for a specific, highly conservative mix of these ingredi- 
ents. He started off with the debt, and the results 
sealed the fate of his sexenio. 

The debt deal the Mexican authorities reached with 
the banking community in July 1989, and which was 
formally signed in February of the following year, was 
inadequate. The debt relief it provided—a net reduc- 
tion somewhere between 10 percent and 12 percent of 
the country’s debt with commercial banks, and a 
similar cut in debt service—was hailed as path- 
breaking, but in fact only partially stanched the na- 
tion’s financial hemorrhage. Because it applied 
exclusively to half the outstanding debt, because it 
implied taking on new debt as security for the old one, 
and because it reduced the debt by just 35 percent, the 
overall improvement in the financing picture was 
insufficient. 

It is likely, as many others have stated, that a 
different debt policy, under the same time and political 
constraints, would not have delivered a better out- 
come. But it is also true that those constraints were a 
direct product of the way in which Salinas reached 
office. He could not choose temporary confrontation 
with the United States because he owed Washington a 
great deal; he could not risk alienating the Mexican 
private sector, if only for a short while, because it 
constituted his only source of domestic support at the 
time. Neither of these limitations was of God’s making. 

The Salinas government knew all this, and deliber- 
ately oversold the deal with the aim of achieving 
through spin and expectations what had not been 
accomplished at the bargaining table. By declaring the 
debt crisis over—on television Salinas actually invited 
the Mexican people to stand and sing the national 
anthem to celebrate—the president hoped to jawbone 
domestic interest rates down and flight capital back to 
Mexico, thereby obtaining the same results that a good 
debt agreement would have provided. But although 
some success was encountered on both fronts, by the 


end of 1990 it was quite clear to the president and his 
team that both domestically and externally, something 
else had to be done. As one scholar put it two years 
later: “The direct savings in cash flow. ..was not 
impressive. Government officials. . were confident that 
the indirect effect of the agreement would boost the 
private sector’s confidence, encourage capital repatria- 
tion, and, therefore, produce lower domestic interest 
rates and encourage economic growth. When that did 
not happen quickly enough, other alternatives had to 
be pursued... . However, these had not produced a 
step-wise change in badly needed capital flows... 
There was a need for policies that would. . .‘shake up’ 
expectations.””! Thus the banks were privatized and the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) initi- 
ated because the debt deal proved insufficient, and not 
as the logical steps in a previously thought-out plan. 


THE FORGOTTEN ELEMENTS 

It is important to note several elements that had 
been present and known in Mexico for many years, but 
that for some reason were subsequently forgotten. 
Previous administrations had sought to gradually liber- 
alize Mexico’s trade, only to find that the middle class’s 
appetite for imported goods, and the industrial sector's 
demand for imported inputs and raw materials, were 
virtually insatiable. Moreover, the combination of an 
appreciating exchange rate, a relatively open border, 
and a modestly growing economy would quickly 
generate an enormous trade deficit that only massive 
foreign borrowing or investing would alleviate. Finally, 
it was conventional wisdom in Mexico that the private 
sector, no matter how much the regimes of Presidents 
Luis Echeverria and José López Portillo antagonized it, 
was notoriously uncommitted to long-term invest- 
ment, planning, and profits in Mexico. Once the 
excesses of the previous years were rectified, any 
Mexican government would find itself back where its 
predecessors found themselves in 1970: with a private 
sector reluctant or incapable of pulling the share of the 
load that was thought to be fair. The state had not 
stepped in because of greed, inertia, or foolishness: it 
had simply filled a void left by others. 

By early 1991 it was obvious that the debt deal, the 
largely nickel-and-dime privatizations, and the much 
improved image of Mexico in the United States would 
not suffice to finance a burgeoning current account 
deficit. The gap had already grown to $7 billion in 
1990, not too large an amount given that the economy 
actually grew a healthy 4.5 percent, but a source of 
concern for the future. While targets agreed on with the 


{Nora Lustig, Mexico: The Remaking of an Economy (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1992), pp. 56-57. The 
original shortcomings of the debt agreement were pointed 
out in Jorge G. Castañeda, ‘‘Mexico’s Dismal Debt Deal,” 
The New York Times, Feb. 25, 1990. 
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International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World 
Bank provided for a current account shortfall of 2 
percent of GDP, with 4 percent growth, it was logical to 
expect that the external accounts would deteriorate 
further, and the growth figures be somewhat less 
favorable in the coming years. Furthermore, if Salinas 
truly wanted to attain between 5 percent and 6 percent 
growth by 1993-1994, as his original plan stated, a 
great deal more money was going to be necessary. 
There seemed to be insufficient financing available, 
and new incentives had to be found. 

This is the real story behind the large-scale privatiza- 
tions announced in 1991, and the decision by Presi- 
dent Salinas to seek a free trade agreement with the 
United States and later with Canada. The lack of 
European and Japanese funds was a false argument: the 
new Mexican team never really expected other areas to 
foot the bill for Mexico’s recovery. The problem was 
that existing levels of funding from the United States 
were simply not substantial enough to finance higher 
levels of growth, infrastructure, trade, and moderniza- 
tion, let alone Salinas’s political agenda for the poor. As 
many analysts at the time pointed out, the entire 
economic reform package was “underfunded.” 

NAFTA and the announcement of the selling of 
Mexico’s banking system, which had been nationalized 
in 1982, attracted bushels of dollars back to Mexico 
over the following 18 months. The banks brought in 
approximately $12 billion; an additional $10 billton to 
$15 billion flowed in as a result of anticipated earnings 
or expectations from NAFTA. No one had expected 
such large amounts to enter Mexico in such a short 
time; clearly this was Carlos Salinas’s greatest success. 
He seemed to have won his gamble. By accommodat- 
ing American policy and ideological demands— 
privatization, trade liberalization, foreign investment, 
intrusive drug cooperation, a muted foreign policy— 
Mexico’s young and daring political team had restored 
confidence in the private sector, neutralized middle 
class discontent through reined-in inflation and a 
stable exchange rate, and parlayed President Bush’s 
sympathy for Mexico, the new policies, and the Salinas 
family into dollars and cents. The economy was 
growing, investment was pouring in, and the opposi- 
tion was floundering, split between PAN’s opportun- 
ism and Cárdenas’s intransigence. This was the new 
Mexican miracle. Strangely enough, it was one that its 
architects themselves did not seem to take too seri- 
ously. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MIRACLE 

In fact, matters were more complicated. The tell-tale 
sign appeared in the electoral process. Salinas faced 
national legislative elections in August 1991, and the 
PRI gubernatorial races in one state after another. On 
taking office Salinas had pledged to reform Mexico's 
electoral system, and like every one of his three 
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predecessors, he quickly had Congress approve new 
electoral legislation. But although the new law was 
supported by PAN, the left-of-center opposition and 
many critics viewed it as inadequate, and more gravely, 
as leaving intact the government’s control of the entire 
electoral process. While the 1991 congressional elec- 
tion was hailed in some quarters in the United States as 
“the cleanest election in Mexican history” (which was 
not saying much), myriad contradictions plagued the 
results, if not the process itself. Indeed, the govern- 
ment was still acting as if the PRI could not win a truly 
free and fair process, which only deepened suspicions 
that the process was not free and fair. The refusal to 
relinquish control of the electoral organs, or to allow 
international monitoring of the vote, confirmed the 
opposition’s doubts. . 

Turnout, contrary to every historical precedent, 
jumped in relation to the previous presidential tally. 
Nearly 25 million voters went to the polls, in contrast 
to roughly 18 million in 1988, according to official 
figures. More strangely still, the PRI’s performance 
improved in absolute terms in almost exactly the same 
proportion as overall turnout: approximately 7 million 
more ballots in its favor. Although Salinas had man- 
aged to pump-prime the economy during the previous 
12 months, achieving growth rates for that period over 
5 percent, the results were startling. Never before had 
more people voted in unimportant congressional elec- 
tions than in all-important presidential ones; only in 
uncompetitive elections had the PRI reaped nearly 100 
percent of the benefits of increased voter turnout. 

But most important, the August 1991 elections 
marked the beginning of a peculiar Mexican run-off 
system that came to be known as “la segunda vuelta,” 
or second round vote. This term was applied to events 
in the governor’s races in the states of Guanajuato and 
San Luis Potosí in 1991, and subsequently to the 
municipal elections in the state of Tabasco in late 
1991, and to the gubematorial election in Michoacan 
in 1992. The practice, if not the theory, of this 
procedure was simple. The PRI, with the full support of 
the central and state governments, would go all-out to 
win a local election, by hook or by crook. Roll-padding, 
unlimited resources available to its candidates, selec- 
tive voter registration, highly controlled access to the 
media, dirty tricks—nothing was too outrageous. 

The PRI candidate was then declared the victor and 
all of the legal steps were dutifully carried out. In the 
case of San Luis Potosi, the new governor was even 
inaugurated in the presence of President Salinas, and 
all was well that seemed to end well. But if popular 
protest, international outcry and pressure (potential or 
real), and political considerations got out of hand, that 
same new governor was quickly jettisoned and another 
state official, whose appointment was previously nego- 
tiated with the opposition, was enthroned. With the 
exception of the municipal elections in the city of 


Cárdenas in Tabasco, he was never the rival candidate: 
the point was that the official election results were not 
questioned, but that “political realities” were duly 
taken into account. What the opposition was unable to 
achieve at the polls, it won back in the streets and 
plazas of Mexico’s provinces. 

While the defenestration of the “victorious” PRI 
candidates was the only reasonable solution to the 
local crises that erupted, it was also clear that the 
process thoroughly tarnished an already scarcely credi- 
ble system. Moreover, something strange happened to 
the presumed PRI electorates: once their candidates 
were removed from office, they vanished. There were 
no protests, no demonstrations, no obviously visible 
discontent as a result of the reversal of the electoral 
outcomes. Either the voters for the eventually defeated 
PRI candidates never existed, or they were not willing 
to fight for their choice. 

Two issues were in fact at stake here. In the first 
place, it was Salinas, and not the voters, who decided 
who would be governor. Because of the way the system 
worked, only the president could make such a deci- 
sion, and the concessions made to the opposition were 
just that: giveaways to the protests in the street, not 
respect for the electoral process. Worse still, they 
ushered in a style of governing that would prove highly 
damaging to Salinas and the system as a whole: under 
pressure, cave in. This method was used on two further 
occasions, both of which left deep wounds in the 
political and intellectual community. The first had to 
do with the mother of all taboos in Mexico: re-election. 
The second involved the searing debate about text- 
books for Mexico’s schoolchildren—who should write 
them and how they should be written. 

In October 1992, the interim PRI governor of San 
Luis Potosi, Gonzalo Martinez Corbala, named in 1991 
after the PRI candidate’s resignation, resigned in turn 
and then declared his intention to run in the upcoming 
by-election for the state’s governorship. Because Cor- 
bald had been Salinas’s first boss in public administra- 
tion, the virtual re-election bid was widely perceived as 
a trial balloon for something that had been on many 
analysts’ and politicians’ minds: the young, apparently 
popular, and undoubtedly ambitious president was 
also harboring re-election hopes, like so many of his 
predecessors. The uproar over the San Luis feint was 
deafening, and very quickly Corbala backed off, with- 
drawing his candidacy. Both his attempt and his 
retraction were seen—trightly or wrongly—as decisions 
made by Salinas. Once again, the president had quickly 
given in to pressure from the streets and the press. 
According to one high official in the Salinas regime, the 
incident provoked the most serious political crisis in 
the entire presidency. 

Behind the disconcert lurked a typical interface with 
the outside world that was both unintended and 
prejudicial to the Mexican state. In the past, electoral 


strife, while constant and intense, always confronted a 
basic limit: the government’s capacity to use force 
when matters went too far. One of the reasons electoral 
conflicts had begun to get out of hand was the ease 
with which the opposition could now call the govern- 
ment’s bluff: because of the ongoing free trade negotia- 
tions with Washington, and the government’s 
heightened sensitivity to external criticism, the regime 
entered each postelectoral fray with both hands tied 
behind its back. The threat to use force was no longer 
credible what with CNN cameras and Washington Post 
reporters standing by to relay the story to anti-NAFTA 
staffers in the United States Congress. 
_ Salinas acted in similar fashion with the textbook 
scandal. A high priority was bestowed on educational 
reform by his administration in 1992, and a vast 
program was launched with much fanfare. New history 
books for elementary school were commissioned and 
were to contain a purportedly more balanced content 
on issues such as the Church, Porfirio Diaz’s dictator- 
ship, and relations with the United States. But when 
they were made public in August they unleashed an 
archetypically Mexican outcry. The contents and the 
way in which the contracts to draft and print them had 
been awarded opened a national debate among the 
teachers union, intellectuals, politicians, the armed 
forces, and even former presidents. At the end of the 
day, Salinas repeated his performance in the state 
governors disputes: he submitted to criticism and gave 
in, shelving the textbooks. Again, this was undoubt- 
edly the wisest course to follow under the circum- 
stances; it was also the most damaging. 

The political confusion and stagnation—this “‘per- 
estroika without glasnost” as academic and pundit 
Lorenzo Meyer put it—highlighted the paradoxical 
nature of the country’s course: while the economic 
situation through mid-1991 seemed favorable for a 
political opening, the government itself appeared to 
doubt its own successes. It continued to tamper with 
elections, acted erratically each time popular protest or 
public criticism surfaced, and if anything, seemed far 
more apprehensive about its true popularity and 
strength than its admirers abroad and its own spokes- 
men at home suggested. Either Salinas and his closest 
advisers were needlessly nervous, or something else 
was wrong. 


THE SHAKY REFORM OF THE ECONOMY 

The latter was, of course, the case. The country’s 
economic evolution, while certainly better than during 
the previous decade, was far more brittle and troubled 


2All trade statistics are taken from the newest, and probably 
most reliable private consulting firm in Mexico, Jesus Reyes 
Heroles’ Grupo de Economistas y Asociados (GEA), whose 
monthly newsletter, GEA Económico, is perhaps the most 
current and trustworthy source of statistical information. 
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than the foreign media, the local business sector, and 
the government itself acknowledged. There were three 
areas of serious concern, all disguised by doctored 
statistics and explained away by the authorities through 
ad hoc theories and high-browed dismissals. They 
were: the current account deficit, the stagnation in 
overall employment (in manufacturing jobs in particu- 
lar), and the composition of foreign financing. The 
difficulties on all three fronts, coupled with the linger- 
ing recession in the United States, combined to throw 
the country into a moderate economic downtum by 
late 1992, but their effects had already been felt earlier. 

The most obvious problem facing the Mexican 
economy was the size of the current account deficit, 
fueled largely by a burgeoning trade gap. The current 
account imbalance jumped from $4 billion in 1989 to 
$7 billion in 1990, $13 billion in 1991, and approxi- 
mately $20 billion in 1992, according to preliminary 
figures. Almost the entire increase was due to a 
skyrocketing trade gap, generated by imports growing 
at several times the rate of exports. By 1992, exports 
were virtually stagnant during the first three quarters, 
while imports had continued to grow at 28 percent 
yearly. Though manufacturing sales abroad were per- 
forming somewhat better, even they grew only by 7 
percent during the first eight months of 1992.* 

Two factors made this particularly worrisome. First, 
in relation to GDP, the gap was simply too wide. 
Mexico’s targets, as agreed to with the IMF in the 
1989-1990 debt renegotiations, had consisted in a 
current account deficit over GDP ratio of 2 percent to 
2.5 percent. This was the type of proportion that the 
Mexican government referred to when it declared that 
developing nations needed a current account deficit in 
order to import capital. This was also the average range 
of Mexico’s current account/GDP ratio between 1956 
and 1972. It tracked the magnitude of other countries’ 
deficits at similar stages in their economic growth: 
Spain, Korea, Brazil. But by 1991 Mexico’s current 
account deficit reached 4.7 percent of GDP, and in 
1992, in current dollars, it amounted to over 6 percent. 
Moreover, the comparisons with other countries were 
skewed by Mexico’s oil exporting characteristics: the 
non-oil current account balance was far greater, reach- 
ing nearly 10 percent of GDP in 1992. 

Second, this oversized deficit was occurring at a 
relatively low level of growth. In 1990, Mexico’s output 
had increased by a respectable 4.5 percent, and 
seemed on the way to sustained levels of growth. But it 
dipped to 3.5 percent in 1991, and to around to 2.5 
percent in 1992, with the government forecasting a 
similar rate for 1993. This demonstrated conclusively 
that the foreign constraint on Mexico’s development— 
the root of its problems back in the 1970s—remained 
untackled. It was anybody’s guess what the trade gap 
would swell to if the economy were growing at the 5 
percent to 6 percent originally scheduled for 1993- 
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1994. The authorities preferred not to find out, and 
plunged the country into a selfinduced recession, 
largely as a result of the inability to finance a larger 
trade shortfall. 

The government argued several points. First, it 
insisted that the only excessive current account gap, 
following former British Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Nigel Lawson’s felicitous phrase, was one that could 
not be financed. It held that the current account 
imbalance was the product of the huge inflows of 
capital, and the entire mechanism was self-correcting: 
if capital sources began to dry up, so would imports 
and the trade gap. The problem with this line of 
reasoning was that if true, capital flowing in should 
have gone right back out to purchase equipment, raw 
materials, and so on; instead reserves had been build- 
ing up considerably since early 1991. This was just fine 
for the country, but it proved that the money pouring 
in was not all fueling the import frenzy, and that not all 
the purchases abroad were because of capital reflows. 
Several new administrative restrictions on imports, 
ranging from go-slows and reduced duty-free fran- 
chises at the border to the imposition of a “Norma 
official mexicana” labeling procedure in Spanish, were 
established in September 1992. They betrayed the 
obvious: the self-regulating solution to the external 
imbalance was nothing more than wishful thinking 
that the government itself no longer subscribed to. 

The authorities also said that the composition of 
imports was essential, and that most of them were 
capital and intermediate goods. Consumer goods repre- 
sented barely 15 percent of the total, while capital 
goods averaged between 20 percent and 25 percent of 
all imports, intermediate goods making up the rest. 
Thus, the large jump in purchases abroad was the 
typical by-product of development: a rapidly moderniz- 
ing nation buying up machinery, technology, raw 
materials, and imports for re-export, just the way it 
should be. 

While this argument was somewhat stronger than 
the previous one, it also was skewed by tinkered-with 
statistics. In fact, the breakdown of imports into the 
three categories was not quite as neat as the authorities 
insisted. The categories of intermediate and capital 
goods contained many items that were in fact disguised 
consumer products. The true share of consumer goods 
versus capital goods and raw materials was undoubt- 
edly less tilted toward the “right” imports than official 
data contended. 

Finally, officials argued that the diversification of 
exports was proof of the promising performance of the 
outward-looking sector of the economy. In 1982 oil 
constituted 80 percent of Mexico’s exports; by 1991 
the share had fallen to 30 percent. The difference was 
made up largely by sales of manufactures abroad. 
While the most accurate of all of the government’s 
arguments, it also had to be nuanced. If oil prices in 


1991 had been equal, in real terms, to those of 1982 
(that is, approximately $40 a barrel in 1992 dollars), 
Mexico’s oil exports would have amounted to $25 
billion in 1991, roughly 58 percent of the total—an 
improvement over 1982, but of a smaller magnitude 
than at far lower oil prices. The diversification effort is 
one of the last decade’s success stories, but its 
dimensions remain modest when the drop in oil prices 
is factored out. 

The second area of concern involved the financing of 
this rapidly expanding deficit. As stated earlier, after a 
slow start and the need to seek ever more spectacular 
and wrenching incentives, Salinas had been extraordi- 
narily successful in attracting funds from abroad. 
Between the last quarter of 1990 and the middle of 
1992, more than $30 billion gushed into Mexico, 
making it possible to finance the gap and build up 
reserves to unprecedented levels. Unfortunately though, 
even this achievement was partially flawed. 

The new money could be divided up several ways. 
The first distinction was between investment and 
lending, although even this line was blurred by the 
purchase of fixed-rate government securities by foreign- 
ers. Counted as investment in Mexico, such instru- 
ments are generally tabulated as foreign liabilities in 
other countries. They had reached over $7 billion by 
mid-1992. New lending to both the public and private 
sectors amounted to $12.2 billion in 1990, and $9.3 
billion in 1991, with a large chunk contracted by the 
private sector. But the bulk of the new money entering 
the country was labeled foreign investment, of which 
by late 1992 roughly 70 percent was portfolio-oriented, 
with only 30 percent representing direct foreign invest- 
ment in factories, agriculture, and tourism and other 
Services. 

Moreover, much of the portfolio funds—it was 
impossible to pinpoint the exact proportion—was in 
fact Mexican capital returning from abroad. This was a 


, positive development, but not one to be confused with 


fresh, long-term investment decisions by foreign busi- 
ness. In fact, a great deal of the flight capital returning 
to Mexico was channeled into the two important areas 
of privatizations: the banks and the phone company. 
The approximately $15 billion of Mexican capital 
included in overall portfolio investment during this 
period paralleled the final sale value of the larger banks 
and phone company. This meant, of course, that once 
the extraordinary circumstances that had led to the 
return of this money passed—as they had by late 
1992—and once the spectacular yields on the Mexican 
Stock Exchange (60 percent in dollars in 1991) had 
reverted to historical pattems and alignment with 
nominal interest rates in dollars, it was highly doubttul 
that flows of that nature could be sustained. Indeed, 
the recession brought about in mid-1992 by the money 
necessary to finance a trade gap caused by higher 
growth rates was simply no longer available. 


Thus while Mexico was receiving truckloads of 
funds of a speculative short-term nature, its long-term 
financial position was not truly improving. Foreign 
direct investment was expanding somewhat, but nei- 
ther in the amounts nor at the pace necessary to 
maintain growth. Only new lending from abroad was 
functioning adequately, but this was as problematic a 
trend as it was satisfactory. The authorities insisted that 
the debt was no longer a problem, since in relation to 
GDP it had shrunk from 57.9 percent in 1986 to 28.3 
percent in 1991. But this was deceiving. If total 
liabilities were calculated in relation to GDP in constant 
1985 dollars, the ratio fell nonetheless, but much less 
than with GDP in current dollars. It is important to 
stress that Mexico’s current GDP had ballooned in 
recent years as small real growth, relatively high 
inflation, and currency stability led to an increment in 
the nominal size of total output of roughly 20 percent 
annually in 1990 and 1991, and another 15 percent in 
1992. By mid-1992 the country’s total foreign debt was 
estimated by the Institute of International Finance in 
Washington and commercial banks to have reached 
$120 billion and represented the same share of GDP 
(about 47 percent) in constant 1985 dollars as in 
December 1981—less than a year before the onslaught 
of the debt crisis. The fact that the private sector was 
doing much of the borrowing was nothing to rejoice 
over since the government had the legal and economic 
obligation to provide the dollars for servicing that new 
debt. 

The third and most intractable part of this package 
_ of problems lay elsewhere, however. If all these compli- 

cations had emerged in a context of high growth, 
. significant job creation, and rising real incomes, mat- 
ters would have nevertheless remained delicate, but 
manageable. The overriding difficulty was that Mexico 
was experiencing the pains and tensions of an over- 
heated economy (by late 1992 the government had not 
yet been able to bring inflation down to a single digit), 
but at very low growth rates—an average of 3 percent 
for the three-year period between 1991 and 1993, half 
the historical average and less than 1 percent above 
population growth. 

The Salinas administration was thus encountering 
the same conundrum López Portillo and Echeverria 
faced in 1982 and 1976, respectively: the foreign 
exchange constraint on the economy’s expansion made 
sustained, significant expansion impossible. While the 
present economic team was apparently behaving more 
prudently than the previous ones by cutting spending 
and growth rather than pursuing an expansionist 
policy that would ultimately lead to a foreign exchange 
crisis, this was no solution to the country’s perennial 
predicament. 

The answer was, to put it mildly and in American 
terms, jobs. A shrinking state and dwindling public 
expenditures meant that whatever redistribution of 
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income was to occur in the 1990s would have to be 
derived from employment. The urgency was real: 
during the 1980s, the income received by the lowest 40 
percent of households had fallen from 14.3 percent in 
1984 to 12.9 percent in 1989, and the share retained 
by the highest 10 percent of households rose from 32.8 
percent to 37.9 percent. In 1990, more than 60 percent | 
of all Mexicans received up to or below two minimum 
wages—somewhat more than $200 per month. Seventy- 
five percent received less than $300 monthly. Job 
creation was the only path to greater justice and a 
higher standard of living. 

Unfortunately, at the economy’s current rates of 
growth, little could be expected. Two statistics re- 
flected this dilemma. As Banco Nacional de México 
data show, the manufacturing employment index (with 
1980= 100) barely budged during the first four Salinas 
years. It started off in October 1988 at 86.7, subse- 
quently edging up to 87.7 in December 1989. It 
reached its high point in August 1990 at 89.1, then fell 
back to 87.1 by July of 1991, plunging further to 83.4 
in January of 1992. By March 1992 it remained stuck at 
85.6. Given that maquiladora employment continued 
to rise during this period (to almost 500,000 by late 
1992), the rest of Mexican manufacturing was obvi- 
ously laying off workers in huge numbers, and creating 
very few new jobs. 

The second statistic confirms this: according to a 
study published on November 30, 1992, by El Finan- 
ciero, between 1988 and 1992 only 583,000 jobs were 
actually created, nothing near the 1 million per year 
necessary to keep up with population growth. 

The visible effect of all of this was reflected in two 
impressions: the United States Immigration and Natu- 
talization Service’s claim that apprehensions of illegal 
immigrants at the United States-Mexican border had 
reverted to pre-1986 levels, and the conviction of any 
inhabitant of Mexico City who ventured to walk 
through the city that the sidewalks and streets were 
being taken over by the informal economy, and the 
capital of the country was beginning to look like Lima. 
Under these circumstances, where the scant economic 
growth was trickling up instead of down, political 
reform and hoping to control the forces it would set in 
motion seemed foolhardy at best. 


AND THE POLITICAL IMPACT? 

All of which brings things back to the political arena. 
Carlos Salinas thought he had solved the riddle that 
confounded him in 1988: how a PRI candidate could 
win a clean election. The answer was: by being 
victorious in a not-too-dirty one. Economic prosperity, 
a restricted political opening, and bountiful support 
from Washington made up the magic potion that 
would allow the country and its rulers to avoid another 
trauma. But under the economic conditions that have 
been outlined, the president was perhaps quite right in 
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fearing political liberalization since his party, and the 
system, would probably not resist. The feeble state of 
the opposition was scant comfort: it remained surpris- 
ingly and stubbornly active, and the threat of a new and 
once again popular Cardenas candidacy in 1994 could 
not be dismissed lightly. The left-of-center leader had 
been subject to relentless government pressure, as well 
as to the effects of his party’s own inconsistencies and 
the mistakes its leadership, including Cardenas him- 
self, committed under highly adverse circumstances. 
But the 1988 candidate’s popularity among the poor 
endured, and his standing in the country at large, while 
well beneath its previous levels, was real: he had 
survived five years of unending official hostility, with- 
out giving up or selling out. In Mexico, that in itself was 
major achievement. 

The country is headed for a presidential succession 
in 1994 under a weighty burden on the political side, 
and without sufficient leeway on the economic front. 
While an economic debacle is not totally impossible, it 
is highly unlikely; so is a real boom. Salinas’s original 
solution to this apparently insolvable dilemma had lain 
in a quick conclusion and ratification of the free trade 
agreement with the United States and Canada, and the 
renewed funding and expectations that it would pre- 
sumably liberate. He also counted on low levels of 
awareness in the United States regarding the country’s 
democratization as Bush pursued his “China policy” 
toward Mexico by constantly expressing disinterest 
regarding electoral fraud and human rights violations 
in a nation notorious for both. Salinas may have made a 
mistake in backing the White House incumbent as 
ostensibly as he did; the fact was, though, that he had 
everything to gain from Bush’s re-election, and much 
to lose from anyone else’s victory. 

George Bush’s defeat produced new turbulences. 
No matter how friendly the Clinton administration 
might eventually become with Mexico and its officials, 
the honeymoon, or “‘spirit of Houston” (named after 
the city where Salinas and Bush held their first meeting 
as presidents-elect) was over. NAFTA might well pass, 
but it will take more time, and require additional 
negotiations (between Mexico and the United States, 
or between the United States executive and the Con- 
gress) than had Bush won in November. The newly 
arrived Democrats in Washington will probably not 
dispatch squadrons of observers led by Jimmy Carter to 
monitor elections and censure human rights violations 
in Mexico, but they will not maintain the Republicans’ 
systematic indifference to such matters. And, as empha- 


sis in the United States shifts from international affairs 
and free trade to domestic matters, the possibility— 
however illusory it may have been in the first place—of 
billions of dollars and millions of jobs moving to 
Mexico becomes increasingly remote. 

In the last analysis, it was the convergence of three 
factors that presages what pollster Miguel Basafiez has 
called an inauspicious “fin de régime.” Without an 
economic downtum, the political problems of an 
illegitimate system based on run-off elections in the 
streets and the international complications arising 
from having bet on the wrong horse in the United 
States would have been manageable. Conversely, in a 
more stable political environment, the contraction in 
the economy and starting over in Washington were not 
insurmountable obstacles to an uneventful succession. 
Finally, economic reversals and political turmoil, how- 
ever dangerous, would have remained within the 
bounds of the predictable end-of-term agitation Mexico 
always experiences, as long as the safety net in 
Washington stayed strong and suitably placed. 

As it stands, Salinas has few cards left to play. The 
president began his term trying, as most Mexican rulers 
have, to provide an economic answer to a political 
problem. He will end his term with perhaps no choice 
but to find a political solution to an economic quag- 
mire. Muddling through and hoping for the best is the 
most likely option, but not quite the most distin- 
guished. Yet a more daring course, while possible, 
implies relinquishing the most Mexican of all presiden- 
tial prerogatives: that of hand-picking a successor by 
appointing the PRI candidate and insuring his victory 
at the polls, whatever the actual results. Short of a 
spectacular economic recovery, or massive funding 
from the United States, the only way out of the present 
stalemate is through political reform, which today 
means a clean presidential election in 1994. 

The key to that lies not in new laws, broader 
agreements, or more or less honorable deals with all or 
part of the opposition. It originates in one simple but 
crucial decision by Carlos Salinas: to truly become 
indifferent to the outcome of the 1994 election and act 
in consequence. This would imply his guaranteeing 
equal resources for every candidate, equal access to the 
media for all, untampered-with electoral rolls, a free 
and fair election under UN and OAS monitoring, and a 
truly independent electoral board to determine the 
winner. By surrendering his nearly God-given right to 
name his successor, Salinas could find a way out of the 
coming crisis. It’s his call. E 
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“The free trade agreement is a form of American and Canadian reciprocity. . in exchange 
for what Mexico has already done,” argues Sidney Weintraub. “And NAFTA should not 
‘be viewed as the end of [the] process, but rather as another step in the transformation of 
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The Economy on the Eve of Free Trade 


BY SIDNEY WEINTRAUB 


closed, state-dominated system to one that gives 

the private sector a preeminent role is now in a 
new and risky phase. The immediate aim is correc- 
tion— to bring inflation down to a single-digit and 
reduce the growing deficit in the current account of the 
balance of payments. The deeper objective is to set the 
stage for sustainable, noninflationary growth in the 
years after 1993. The stakes are high. Success could 
help transform Mexico from an inflation-prone develop- 
ing country into the Latin American equivalent of an 
East Asian “tiger.” Failure would compromise the 
entire restructuring, which was achieved with great 
effort and considerable pain over the past decade. 

The economy’s collapse in 1982 brought an end to 
more than half a century of development from within— 
of relying on production for the domestic market and 
giving scant attention to building industries that could 
compete internationally. The exhaustion of the old 
economic structure was made manifest by Mexico’s 
inability to meet the obligations on its foreign debt: the 
country became the first to require major debt resched- 
uling in the 1980s, although it was hardly alone among 
developing nations. 

The restructuring since 1982 has had its ups and 
downs, but the goal has been consistent. Internally, the 
program has involved reducing the public sector deficit 
and pursuing a circumspect monetary policy in order 
to lower the inflation rate. Real wages fell drastically as 
part of the effort to hold down inflation but also to 
minimize unemployment. Many state-owned enter- 
prises were sold to private buyers, including the 
telephone company and the banks nationalized at the 
height of the economic crisis in 1982. There was a 
frenzy of deregulation, which extended to the domestic 
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trucking industry. The process of revamping the agricul- 
tural structure began; its restructuring will alter one of 
the monuments to the revolution inspiring the most 
emotion among Mexicans: the ejido system of commu- 
nal land tenure. 

Externally, Mexico sharply reduced its protection 
against imports, eased regulations for foreign direct 





on free trade with the United States. This opening, or 
apertura, as it is called in Mexico, was shock treatment 
with a vengeance. And it all happened so fast. 

The economic measures of the 1980s led to renewed 
positive growth by 1987 that was quite modest at first 
but then gathered steam in the years that followed. The 
combination of economic growth and market opening 
led to growing deficits in the current account of the 
balance of payments, which were financed by large 
capital inflows. The restructuring has two potential 
Achilles’ heels—continuing, even if declining, infla- 
tion, and the risky reliance on volatile portfolio capital 
flowing in from abroad—and it is these that the current 
phase of economic policy is designed to deal with. 


AGREEING ON CHANGE 

The economic priorities for 1993 were made public 
in two major documents. The first was the so-called 
pact for stability, competitiveness, and employment 
(PECE being the Spanish acronym) announced at the 
end of October 1992; the second, confirming the key 


`- elements of the PECE, was President Carlos Salinas de 
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Gortari’s fourth annual Informe, or state of the union 
speech, on November 1. The PECE is actually a series 
of pacts that are a form of incomes policy based on 
what are said to be agreements among government, 
business, and labor leaders, and are intended primarily 
to reduce inflation. The first pact was introduced in 
December 1987, when consumer prices were climbing 
at an annual rate of 160 percent; the most recent, the 
seventh in the series, will run until the end of this year. 
Comprehensive and meant to be internally consistent, 
the pacts cover fiscal and monetary policy, the ex- 
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change rate, allowable price increases, import barriers, 
and wages. 

The achievements of the pacts have been impressive. 
The main goal of reducing inflation was accomplished, 
as the graph on this page shows, and the rate for 1992 
should be close to 12 percent. This required some 
heroic actions. The public sector deficit was reduced 
from 16 percent of gross domestic product (GDP) in 
1987 to an estimated 1.5 percent in 1991; there is a 
projected surplus for 1992.' For many years this deficit 
was financed largely by manipulating the reserve 
requirements of commercial banks, which in effect 
forced the banks to use customer deposits as loans to 
the state; it also required control of interest rates and 
almost eliminated monetary policy as a tool of macro- 
economic management. This system has been disman- 
_ tled. Interest rates:are now free, or largely free, to find 
their market-determined level. 


THE DOWNSIDE TO TAMING INFLATION 

The anti-inflation drive had its costs. The drastic 
decline in public sector spending meant that consider- 
able public investment had to be forgone. Public 
capital expenditures declined from 12.9 percent of 
.GDP in 1981 to 5.5 percent in 1987 and an estimated 
4.5 percent in 1991. Among the consequences were a 
deteriorating national infrastructure and lagging oil and 
gas exploration. Wages and living standards also suffered. 

Real wages (wages adjusted for inflation) dropped 
between 40 percent and 50 percent between 1983 and 


1Unless otherwise indicated, the data cited in this article 
come from official Mexican sources. 

Nora Lustig, Mexico: The Remaking of an Economy (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1992), p. 67. 

3Wage increases were 4.5 percent in 1989, 1 percent in 
1990, 6.7 percent in 1991, and 6.8 percent in 1992. 
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1988—indeed, the decline in Mexico between 1982 
and 1988 was greater than in the United States during 
the Great Depression, if we can trust the data from 
those years.* Real wages picked up after the start of the 
pacts in 1987, although workers are still far from 
having recovered the losses they sustained during the 
1980s.? However, the trajectory of real wages during 
the past four years has been upward. This must be an 
essential element of any economic policy in Mexico—an 
increase over time in the levels ofemployment and income. 

The policy of recent years has been successful in 
raising incomes both on an overall and a per capita 
basis. As the second graph on this page shows, alter a 
decline in GDP of 3.8 percent in 1986 (about 6 percent 
on a per capita basis), the measure rose each subse- 
quent year. Per capita GDP, however, is a simple 
average that reveals something about the direction of 
an economy but not much about how gains and losses 
are divided up in a society. The distribution of income 
in Mexico has long been highly unequal. Since World 
War II, the poorest 40 percent of the population has 
consistently received about 11 percent to 12 percent of 
total income, while the wealthiest 10 percent took in at 
least three times that share. Those dependent on 
income from wages endured additional financial pain 
during the difficult days of the 1980s, as the did the 
rural poor because of declining output and prices for 
key agricultural commodities. 

Economic reforms have been accompanied by a 
social program given the name Solidarity, under which 
the government has dedicated considerable sums to 
community improvements in areas such as water, light, 
schools, health services, and roads. Last year a Secretar- 
iat of Social Development (SEDESOL) was created to 
highlight this effort. And President Salinas spends part 
of each week traveling around the country, mainly to 
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small communities, to stress the Solidarity program. 
His major speeches, the 1991 and 1992 Informes 
among them, have emphasized the theme of social justice. 

Solidarity, in other words, is a political as well as a 
social development program. What is new about it is 
not the rhetoric—Mexican politicians, like those in 
other countries, have regularly paid lip service to social 
priorities even as they ignored them in practice—but 
rather that resources for social uses have been rising 
even as the public sector budget has shrunk. When the 
economic pacts began, social expenditures stood at 32 
percent of budget outlays; according to Salinas, the 
figure is now about 50 percent. 


IMPORTING AND EXPORTING 

The major reason for opening Mexico’s economy to 
imports was to remove the handicap on Mexican 
producers, who needed foreign goods at reasonable 
prices to compete at home and in export markets, 
While consumer imports have increased since the 
economic opening (as is evident to any casual observer 
who enters a Mexican supermarket or department 
store), capital and intermediate goods represent 85 
percent of the value of imports. As with its inflation 
and growth objectives, the economic program undoubt- 
edly fulfilled its goal of giving producers flexibility in 
procuring the goods they required. 

Oil accounted for 78 percent of Mexico’s exports in 
1982, the year the roof fell in on the economy. As 
recently as 1987, before the pacts were used to 
establish the direction of economic policy, oil exports 
constituted 42 percent of the total. In 1991, oil exports 
were down to 30 percent of the total and they declined 
further in 1992, although revenue from petroleum 
exports did not fall during most of this period. Exports 
of manufactures, however, exploded. The desire for 
export-led growth combined with product diversifica- 
tion has been realized. Diversification of export mar- 
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kets, on the other hand, has not been achieved. 
Between 60 percent and 70 percent of Mexico’s 
exports still go to the United States, and the share is 
even larger for manufactures—upward of 80 percent. 

But the opening of the Mexican market, coupled 
with the economic recovery in the country, served to 
suck imports into Mexico, as seen in the graph on 
merchandise trade at the top of this page. The growing 
trade deficit has also translated into a burgeoning 
deficit in the current account as the economy strength- 
ened (see the accompanying figure); the deficit for 
1992, it is estimated, will reach $18 billion. 

A current account deficit is not necessarily a bad 
thing. Indeed, the normal expectation is that a develop- 
ing country will have a current account deficit financed 
by capital inflows, since this permits the use of foreign 
savings for development. Mexico’s current account 
deficit is more than compensated for by capital inflows, 
as evidenced by the increase in recent years of foreign 
reserves, which now total more than $18 billion. When 
Mexico was forced to restructure its foreign debt in 
1982, the usable foreign reserves were at best in the 
tens of millions of dollars. 

However, when the capital inflows required become 
too great, a country is vulnerable to shocks—a political 
disturbance, say, or, more specifically, a change in 
expectations if the United States Congress rejects the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA)—that 
can reverse the direction in which capital flows. It is 
evident that these concerns exist both inside Mexico 
and in financial circles outside the country. Salinas 
found in necessary to address the current account 
deficit in the 1992 Informe. In his address he turned 
the situation on its head, insisting that the deficit was 
the result of the capital inflows, leaving aside the fact 
that the inflows were necessary to finance the deficit. 

The plans for the next phase of the economic 
program grow out of the success of the major measures 
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of the past four or five years. Economic growth has 
resumed after a lost half-decade in the 1980s. Inflation, 
which was getting out of control, has been brought 
down to manageable levels. The large public sector 
deficit that was fueling inflation is now in surplus, and 
the private sector no longer has to compete with the 
public sector for lending. Real wages began to rise after 
a precipitous free fall. The Mexican export structure 
has been diversified. Mexican producers are no longer 
limited to buying expensive and generally inferior 
domestic intermediate products but now have the 
luxury of choice between these and imported goods. 
The capital flight of the early 1980s has been trans- 
formed into a flood of capital inflows, including the 
return of some of the capital that earlier fled the county. 
Mexico’s foreign reserves, the nest egg for a rainy day, have 
grown to an amount that can cover half a year of imports. 

This is a story of significant accomplishment; the 
managers of Mexican economic policy have earned 
their spurs. Nevertheless, debate on the correctness of 
the next phase of economic policy is ubiquitous in 
Mexico. 


THE NEXT PHASE 
The pact announced in October 1992 contained 
these main elements: 


e The peso will be devalued by 40 centavos a day with 
respect to the dollar rather than by the previous 20 
centavos daily. 


Budget discipline will be maintained consistent 
with the goal of reducing inflation to a single-digit 
in 1993. 


e Minimum wages will be increased by 7 percent in 
January 1993. 


Energy prices will be increased gradually over 12 
months by 10 percent. 


e The private sector will be expected to absorb the 
wage and energy prices increases. 


While not specifically announced, economic growth 
was deliberately slowed during the second half of 
1992. Growth in GDP for the year as a whole is 
expected to be approximately 2.5 percent, compared 
with 3.6 percent in 1991. The economic slowdown is 
not drastic—it still permits modest growth in per 
capita GDP—but is seen as a precautionary move. 


*The 40 centavo figure relates to pesos at the time the pact 
was announced. As of January 1, 1993, three zeros are to be 
lopped off currency denominations. When the new peso is 
introduced, there will be 3.1 to 3.2 pesos to the dollar, and 
there will be new centavos as well as new pesos. 


Slower economic growth should lower inflationary 
expectations and also dampen the demand for imports, 
and this in turn should lead to a reduction in the 
current account deficit. In more political terms, if some 
slowing of growth can provide economic correction 
into 1993, this still leaves ample time for recovery 
before the presidential elections in late 1994. 

Too much stress, however, should not be placed on 
the electoral timing; what is being evidenced is consis- 
tency of policy. The Salinas administration is saying 
that, with the pact plus the lower rate of GDP growth, 
combating inflation remains the primary objective. The 
hike in minimum wages in January 1993 is less than 
the rate of increase in consumer prices, which means 
that real wages for those at that level will decline, 
unless there is another adjustment later in the year. 
This affects about half of Mexico’s wage earners. It is 
not a popular outcome. 

The exchange rate change is equally important. 
Because so much of Mexico’s trade is with the United 
States, the peso-dollar relationship is crucial to the 
country. Letting the peso slip by 40 centavos a day 
comes to a devaluation of 4.6 percent a year with 
respect to the dollar.* However, because the difference 
in inflation between the two countries is now closer to 
8 percentage points, in real terms the already overval- 
ued peso will continue to appreciate with respect to the 
dollar. This will have an adverse impact on the trade 
account. An overvalued peso, all other things being 
equal, makes it attractive to buy imported rather than 
domestic goods, and gives Mexican producers an 
incentive to sell at home rather than export. These 
pulls and pushes—pulling in imports, pushing sales at 
home—run counter to those inherent in the overall 
economic slowdown, which makes for lower sales in 
the domestic market. The two stimuli may cancel each 
other out, but this is far from certain. l 

The main reason for not devaluing the peso by the 
full extent of the inflation differential with the United 
States is to contain inflationary pressure at home. 
Salinas and his advisers do not want to restimulate the 
inflationary expectations that clearly exist in Mexico— 
not after the years of costly sacrifices designed precisely 
to alter such expectations. A much sharper devaluation 
would not only raise the prices of imported goods, but 
prices of comparable domestic goods would surely rise 
as well. The Mexican authorities are takinga calculated 
risk that the combination of measures now at play will 
not lead to further growth in the current account deficit 
while inflation is brought down to a level close to that 
in the United States. The worsening competitive posi- 
tion implicit in an appreciating peso can then be 
corrected by increased productivity at home. 

This presumably is the current game plan. The 
program can be calculated in econometric models—as 
it no doubt has been; given the discipline of the people 
who guide Mexico’s economy—but it is based as well 


on a reading of the Mexican psyche, which would 
interpret a large devaluation as sacrificing the anti- 
inflationary goal. 

A necessary ingredient of the current policy is high 
interest rates. The direct investment entering Mexico is 
not necessarily interest sensitive, but the bulk of capital 
inflows are of a portfolio nature. The capital will not 
flow unless the return in Mexico is attractive enough to 
compensate for the greater risk than for investment ina 
place like the United States. Thus real interest rates are 
much higher than in the United States or other 
industrial countries. 

The main good that has been opted for is lower 
inflation as opposed to higher current economic growth, 
in anticipation of higher, but sustainable, noninflation- 
ary growth in the future. The choice has entailed 
continued appreciation of the peso and, consequently, 
high real interest rates to attract foreign capital and 
prevent capital flight. The economic managers have 
been so adept in recent years—both in the policy 
measures they have implemented and in interpreting 
the mentality of their fellow Mexicans—that they have 
earned the right to say to their countrymen, “Trust us.” 


NAFTA: RECIPROCATING THE FAVORS 

The initiative for free trade with the United States 
would not have been possible had the restructuring of 
the Mexican economy not taken place in the 1980s. 
Before seeking free trade, Mexico joined the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, removed most require- 
. ments for the licensing of imports, reduced tariffs 
(which, once licensing requirements were eliminated, 
became the true test of import protection) to a range of 
0 to 20 percent with a weighted average of 10 percent, 
and altered regulations in order to ease restrictions on 
foreign direct investment. And by 1990, when negotia- 
tions began on a free trade pact, Mexico was well into 
the inflation reduction. 

These steps were taken unilaterally. There was much 
internal discussion during the process as to whether 
Mexico should slow down the changes because it was 
giving up bargaining chips that could be used in later 
negotiations. But opening and restructuring the econ- 
omy were seen as being in Mexico’s interest even 
without reciprocity. The free trade agreement is a form 
of American and Canadian reciprocity, of zero duties 
and elimination by them of most other impediments to 
trade, in exchange for what Mexico has already done. 

Seeking free trade with the United States was a 
logical, even if not inevitable, step in the process for 
Mexico. It is commonplace to hear that the two 
economies are already linked and that free trade is a 
mere formality to validate existing realities. The linkage 
is clearly there, but more so on Mexico’s side than that 
of the United States. Most of Mexico's exports of goods 
and services go to the United States, whereas as 
recently as 1991 only about 8 percent of American 
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exports go to Mexico. More than half of Mexico’s 
manufactured exports leave the country in transactions 
between affiliates of the same firm. And two-thirds of 
foreign direct investment in Mexico is by United 
States—based multinationals—another manifestation 
of the strength of Mexico’s ties to its northern neigh- 
bor. As with trade, American private investment is 
worldwide; Mexico is an important destination, but 
one among many. 

Validation of what already exists need not be a trivial 
act. Like marriage, the formal, legal structure gives 
some assurance—even if not a guaranty—of continu- 
ity. It provides the kind of stability investors seek, 
because rights and obligations are part of a solemn 
treaty or executive agreement; when commercial dis- 
putes arise, the legal document has established a 
procedure for their resolution. The structure surround- 
ing NAFTA calls for continual consultation on a variety 
of issues of mutual concer to the three countries, 
including sanitary regulations, agricultural subsidies, 
the temporary entry of businesspeople, the operation 
of rules of origin, and the setting of product standards. 

It was precisely this formality that Mexico wanted. 
Mexico entered into free trade negotiations for much 
the same reasons as Canada: a combination of eco- 
nomic defense and trade and investment promotion 
considerations. Mexico wanted the assurance that its 
exports would receive favorable treatment in what it 
feared was an increasingly protectionist United States. 
Mexico's entire restructuring was predicated on shift- 
ing the center of gravity of its exports from oil and other 
raw materials to manufactured goods. This develop- 
ment strategy could not succeed unless the United 
States market remained open. 

As`is evident from the extent of intra-firm trade, 
increasing the export of Mexican manufactures re- 
quires a steady flow of American direct investment. 
Setting down the rules of the game provides a promise 
of consistent treatment that should encourage this 
investment; indeed, it is encouraged already in anticipa- 
tion of free trade. Also, the Mexican market is small, 
about one-twenty-fifth the size of that of the United 
States. For production in which economies of scale are 
important, investment is much more likely if Mexico 
can offer the promise of a North American and not just 
a national market. 

Movement from the closed, inward-looking Mexican 
economy of a decade ago to the completion of the 
NAFTA agreement was a process and not a single 
action, but the speed at which it proceeded was 
breathtaking. It took the United States several decades 
after the infamous Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1930 to open 
Its market as thoroughly as Mexico did in one decade. 
And NAFTA should not be viewed as the end of that 
process, but rather as another step in the transforma- 
tion of Mexico’s economy. 

If NAFTA is approved by the legislatures of all three 
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countries, and then works as the majority of economic 
analyses project that it will, it should provide welfare 
benefits to all three, particularly to Mexico. If it does 
not, then it will not endure. Latin America is replete 
with efforts at economic integration that foundered 
precisely because the benefits were not distributed. 

The success of an integration agreement is not easily 
measured, but must involve such intermediate goals as 
an increase in trade and investment, higher paying 
jobs, and increased intermingling of all facets of the 
respective economies. Since 1987, there has been some 
indication of what could happen under a formal 
agreement. As Mexico’s economy grew, United States 
exports increased at an annual average rate of 15 
percent. Private capital flows into Mexico jumped from 
less than $1 billion in 1987 to more than $14 billion 
four years later. Communication and transportation 
links in Mexico and between the two countries are 
being developed. The increase in American exports to 
Mexico has surely contributed to the creation of jobs in 
the United States, just as the increase in Mexican 
exports to the United States has created jobs south of 
the border. Positions in the United States tend to be 
higher paying than those created in Mexico, but the 
evidence since the pacts began is that real wages in 
Mexico also have increased. 

These developments cannot be attributed to free 
trade, since there is as yet no formal agreement. Nor 
can they be attributed in full to the expectation of free 
trade. They result primarily from measures taken inside 
Mexico and the interaction between a more open and 
cooperative Mexico and the United States. 

Free trade will not solve Mexico’s economic prob- 
lems; they must be dealt with internally. A country’s 
level of employment is not determined by its trade 
position but is essentially a function of macroeconomic 
policy. Competitiveness in international trade is not 
established primarily by macroeconomic means, but 
rather at the micro level in such areas as productivity. 
The ultimate yardsticks for an economy are the out- 
comes in income and employment and in such social 
areas as income distribution, education, health care, 
and safeguarding the environment, which are for the 
most part the consequence of internal actions. Free 
trade can supplement internal policies, but it cannot 
replace correct national measures. 

Looked at from the vantage point of the United 
States, free trade with an increasingly impoverished 
Mexico is of little interest. During ‘the height of the 
economic crisis, from 1982 to 1987, Mexican imports 
plummeted. As the Mexican economy recovered, im- 
ports soared. The United States on average provides 
between 60 percent and 70 percent of these increased 
imports. The benefits of free trade for the United States 
are therefore a reflection of the success of Mexican 
internal policy. And the reverse is also true. Because of 
Mexico’s reliance on the market across the border, the 


most important thing the United States can do to assist 
Mexico is to run a healthy economy. If it does not, 
Mexico’s new export-led strategy cannot work. 


WHAT MAY BE k 

To return to free trade success and process, it should 
be obvious that what exists on January 1, 1994, when 
NAFTA is scheduled to go into effect, will alter as the 
economies of the member countries and their interac- 
tions develop. NAFTA will either deepen or it will 
perish. It will disappear if there is no significant and 
steady increase in trade, or if production is not carried 
out in all three countries to exploit the large market, or if 
expectations of stability of treatment do not materialize. 

If, however, NAFTA succeeds in these respects, the 
content of the agreement will become inadequate. As 


. trade among member countries of the European Com- 


munity increased, many efforts were made to reduce 
the volatility of exchange rates. This desire will exist in 
North America as well as trade and investment in- 
crease. Traders and investors—and they are increas- 
ingly the same firms—prefer relative stability in such a 
key rate to sudden variations. It is highly unlikely the 
NAFTA countries will seek monetary union since they 
do not have the same political goals as the EC 
countries, but the establishment of a narrow band 
within which exchange rates may fluctuate is quite likely. 

This objective will be impossible to achieve unless 
the inflation rate in the three countries is more or less 
similar (“‘convergence” is the EC code word for this 
state). Convergence will not be possible in the near 
future if the current phase of Mexico’s economic policy 
does not succeed. Mexico’s anti-inflation campaign 
thus dovetails with what international traders and 
investors will want. 

As trade and cross-border production increase, 
product standards in each country will have to be 
acceptable in the other two. The ideal state, analogous 
to convergence in inflation, is harmonization. This may 
never be reached, but it will have to be approached in 
finite steps. A similar approach to harmonization will 
be needed in environmental and phytosanitary stan- 
dards. As trade and cross-border investment grow, 
preventing actions that are in restraint of trade will take 
on more urgency. The rules of origin—which deter- 
mine’ which products originate in the region and are 
thus eligible for free trade—are exceedingly complex in 
NAFTA and will have to be simplified. 

Success for NAFTA will come about not just because 
the agreement is in place but because of good internal 
management in the three countries involved. This is 
why the current phase of economic policy in Mexico 
will be watched closely in the United States. The 
measures now in place will run right up to the date 
NAFTA is to take effect. This coincidence is appropri- 
ate symbolism for the interplay between internal and 
external economic policy in North America. E 
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Mexico confronts the interrelated and profound economic and environmental possibili- 
ties opened up by the North American Free Trade Agreement and increasing global 
integration. “Just as the United. States will benefit from relocating some difficult 


environmental problems to its south,” Steven Sanderson argues, “so Mexico chiguld be 
able to count on a willing partner to the north.” 
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Mexico’s Environmental Future 
BY STEVEN E. SANDERSON 


economic reform and abandoning its historical 

antipathy to its northern neighbor, Mexico has 
become the darling of the United States these days. It is 
apparently now ready to face together with the United 
States what many call “the inevitable future” of North 
American integration. The government of President 
Carlos Salinas de Gortari has made headlines by 
committing itself to free trade, by abandoning land 
reforms instituted after the revolution, and by subscrib- 
ing to international environmental agreements that 
break with the country’s sorry record of past abuse. For 
many, especially conservative internationalists, Mexico 
has become a model citizen, a regional leader in 
international affairs. 

But behind the headlines, environmental concerns 
were treated at separate tables from general economic 
concerns at the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) negotiations, even though there is no doubt 
that the economy and the environment are inextricably 
linked. Although the course of economic growth will 
' determine Mexico’s environmental future, virtually no 
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one in a position to make policy is discussing the . 
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impact North American free trade will have.on Mexi- 
co’s environment, let alone Mexican economic reforms 
or land tenure changes. The architects of Mexico’s 
impending wholesale integration into the -world econ- 
omy rarely speak about environmental protection. The 
ideology of the day has led free traders and fiscal 
reformers to condemn such concerns as belonging to 
an unaffordable nationalism of the past, and shrug off 
possible future costs. 

Politicians have repeatedly stated that changes in 
economic policy actually strengthen environmental 
protection. From the United States trade representative 
to World Bank officials, talk of “sustainable,” or 
ecologically sound, development is the order of the 


_ day. William Reilly, director of the Environmental 


Protection Agency under the Bush administration, 
hailed the agreement on free trade between the United 
States, Mexico, and Canada as “a watershed in the 
history of environmental protection, because it inte- 
grates economic and environmental concerns to an 
unprecedented degree.”! But the evidence strongly 
Suggests that environmental concerns are being ig- 
nored. 


FREE TRADE, REGARDLESS 

One of the most important indicators of Mexico’s 
environmental trajectory is NAFTA, which would estab- 
lish a trilateral free trade zone. Surprisingly, there is no 
substantive treatment of the environment in the most 
recent draft text of the agreement. For example, the 
chapter on agriculture contains only a blanket expres- 
sion of concern for “relevant ecological and other 
environmental conditions.” The annex on the automo- 
tive industry refers neither to the environment nor to 
fuel efficiency, despite the alleged importance of envi- 
ronmental standards for automobile emissions and 
global concern over the release of greenhouse gases, 
which are believed to raise the temperature of the 
atmosphere. Perhaps most devastating, the word 
“environment” does not appear at all in the chapter on 
energy, nor any language professing concern for or 
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recommending environmentally friendly energy poli- 
cies for the free trade area. 

Why the omission? First, the United States trade 
representative and other actors on the American side 
have always argued that crafting a treaty that addressed 
the environmental implications of free trade would 
create a “legislative Christmas tree” weighed down by 
ornaments inappropriate to the occasion. Such a 
document would not pass muster on Capitol Hill, or 
be welcomed in Mexico either. 

Second, champions of economic integration—and 
of development in general—in both the United States 
and Mexico have neither the time, the intellectual 
disposition, nor the institutional mandate to deal with 
the environment. The environment is viewed as a 
“cost” billed against economic growth, while the 
opportunity to avoid unwanted future effects on the 
environment is missed. An otherwise valuable new 
assessment of NAFTA’s impact published by the 
Brookings Institution barely touches on the environ- 
ment, except in references to border pollution and in a 
more general essay by Robert Pastor, a member of 
President Jimmy Carter’s administration.’ The leading 
policy volume on NAFTA, published by the Institute 
for International Economics, says the big environmen- 
tal issue in NAFTA is who will put up money to spend 
on the environment—a question the trade negotiators 
largely shirked, according to the authors.’ 

The third explanation for the omissions from NAFTA 
is even more troubling: that many policymakers world- 
wide believe good environmental outcomes naturally 
flow from sound economic practices. The global com- 
munity has agreed since the 1987 report of the 
Brundtland Commission on the need to consider 
economic growth and development in light of environ- 
mental concerns, especially as the integration of the 
international economic system proceeds.’ And in the 
United Nations Conference on Environment and Devel- 
opment (UNCED) documents emerging from the “Earth 
Summit” in Rio de Janeiro last June, the world signed 
on to a concept of sustainable development that would 
link economics and environment from the outset, and 
that identified free trade and economic policy reforms 
as the most important vehicles for ensuring sustainable 
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development. (This allows environmentalists advocat- 
ing sustainable development to paint a positive portrait 
of the trade-development-environment connection with- 
out examining more disturbing possibilities.) 

But the dissonant tones of international integration 
are much more difficult than the fair music of rhetori- 
cal agreement. Today nations around the world face an 
environmental dilemma. The global community has 
recognized that the environmental condition of one 
country is a complex product of the environmental 
policies and economic dynamics of the global system at 
large. But the selfsame community also treats. each 
nation as a separate, closed environment, in which 
uses and abuses of natural resources stem from domes- 
tic “policy choices.” For Mexico, international eco- 
nomic integration means that its environmental future 
is no longer its exclusive purview—if indeed it ever 
was. Mexican policymakers must include the United 
States (and to a much lesser extent, Canada) in their 
calculations, and it is hard to imagine that the relatively 
tiny Mexican economy could exert any control over the 
domestic policy of its giant neighbors. But though 
outcomes are mainly determined at the trilateral and at 
the global level, still it is Mexico that is held respon- 
sible. 

For Mexico, the global economic system is, in large 
measure, the United States. And the United States, by 
ignoring environmental problems or separating them 
from general trade and growth issues, permits itself the 
luxury of displacing a great deal of its own environmen- 
tal policy failure to Mexico—perhaps to be later 
re-exported back over the border in other forms. Arid 
lands agriculture is moving to Mexico from the western 
United States as land, water, and labor become harder 
to find and more expensive, and questions about the 
use of agricultural chemicals become more pressing. 
Mexico in turn responds to the exigencies of United 
States-Mexican relations and internal political pres- 
sures and creates economic institutions and processes 
without regard for their likely environmental impact. 
For all the protests to the contrary, the environmental 
agenda is still marginal to the driving forces behind 
Mexican development and the United States—Mexican 
relations that frame it. 

During the two years of negotiations over NAFTA, 
Mexico has often pushed its two northern neighbors 
toward agreement, so that NAFTA is very much a 
product of Mexican policy rather than a simple imposi- 
tion of United States hegemony. Even so, given the 
widespread suspicion raised by the NAFTA talks and 
the general unhappiness of the developing countries 
with the Rio summit and the political jockeying 
surrounding it, some blame the United States for the 
environmental weakness of NAFTA. Others look to 
Mexico for new ways of tying economic recovery to 
environmental protection. It is impossible to leave 
NAFTA out when considering the Mexican environ- 


ment (even though that is exactly what has been done 
up to now); for that reason alone, thinking about 
Mexico’s environment requires an international focus. 
A look at agriculture and energy, only two out of a wide 
range of possible choices, will show how deeply 
Mexico’s environmental futures are tied to interna- 
tional integration. 


Foon FACTS 

Many of the reasons for Mexico’s newfound interna- 
tionalism are structural. Mexico cannot produce enough 
food for its burgeoning population or import the 
balance efficiently without recourse to free trade. 
Although Mexican agricultural production has in- 
creased substantially over the past two decades (the 
oft-repeated claim that Mexico’s agriculture is stagnat- 
ing is wrong), per capita agricultural production has 
not grown for a decade, hovering around levels that 
typified the early 1970s. In the past Mexico relied on 
heavy state intervention and costly public subsidies, as 
well as a restrictive import policy, to correct the food 
production problem. But none of these is politically or 
fiscally possible in the wake of the debt crisis and the 
subsequent economic reforms.® The virtue of free trade 
and privatization of agriculture is that they allow the 
public sector to retire from the subsidy business and 
allow cheap border prices of foodstuffs to lower the 
cost for consumers of grain products, cooking oil, and 
other basic consumer items. 

The environmental future of trade-based food policy 
is unclear. Everyone seems to agree that the reorganiza- 
tion of food production on the basis of free trade will 
inevitably mean marginal agricultural land will no 
longer be competitive; some, but not all, argue that it 
will go out of cultivation. In this scenario, the environ- 
mental cost of rain-fed agricultural production in 
Mexico will be displaced to the grain belt in the United 
States, which is much better suited ecologically to the 
purpose. Marginal land in Mexico—arid lands and 
steep hillsides—will return to a more natural state, 
reducing soil erosion and exhaustion. 

Some argue that agricultural adjustment will be 
devastating for poor farmers. Most estimates suggest 
that the impact will be broad and deep, and that it will 
be especially serious for maize and bean producers. 
Under most models, a substantial portion of the 
estimated 12 million to 15 million poor farmers in 
Mexico are expected to move to urban areas. The net 
environmental impact of such a demographic shift is 
unknown. It would depend on how, when, and why 
the farmers moved to the city, and on the ability of the 
cities to absorb them productively. Certainly, hundreds 
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of thousands of rural poor moving to squalid shanty- 
towns on the fringes of Mexican cities is not a positive 
social or environmental outcome, even if their land 
were to lie fallow. Others suggest that the deteriorating 
living conditions of poor farmers under free trade wil] 
lead to more, not less, poverty-induced soil degrada- 
tion and deforestation. And to the extent—otften 
underestimated—that poor farmers generate employ- 
ment for poor landless people, who also would be 
displaced, the risk of the poor “mining” marginal 
lands and remnants of forest is heightened. In a 
country that has lost 11 million hectares of forest in the 
past two decades, this last prospect is a grim one. 

The United States is a probable hedge against such 
possibilities. Some large percentage of the displaced 
rural poor would likely find their way to the border, 
reflecting the “pull” of chronic labor shortages in 
agriculture and services in the United States and the 
hard “push” of agricultural adjustment. Thus a more 
relaxed immigration policy on the part of the United 
States would be a most welcome environmental out- 
come for Mexico, while a restrictive policy would have 
the opposite effect. In neither case is Mexico in control 
of this element of its environmental future. 

Mexico appears to recognize the inevitability of its 
integration into the international agricultural system, 
dominated by its relationship with the United States. 
So that it faces that future as much as possible on its 
own terms, it is taking a leadership role in defining 
those terms. Mexico's export agriculture has thus been 
cited as one of the most important winners under free 
trade. Most analysts predict that a significant portion of 
fruit and winter vegetable production will shift south- 
ward (as has been occurring over the last two decades) 
from the United States to northern Mexican irrigation 
districts as California, Texas, and Florida become less 
hospitable sites. Beyond that shift, free trade will create 
additional demand in the United States, and Mexico 
will even replace other regional competitors to some 
extent (for example, Brazil, for frozen orange juice 
concentrate). 

Despite the positive effect on the volume and 
balance of Mexico’s trade, this has a number of 
disturbing environmental implications. The debate 
over water supply and distribution in the western 
United States may very well be displaced in some 
measure to Mexico. And as the urbanization of north- 
ern Mexico continues, the competition between urban 
centers and agriculturalists for scarce water is likely to 
escalate. This is not a new debate in Mexico. Since 
World War Il, the north has fought over groundwater 
use, and in the process conservation has lost out. The 
prospect of intensifying agriculture in northern Mexico 
does not bode well for problems of aquifer depletion 
and salinization, fertilizer runoff and contamination, 
and the like. 

Moreover, much of the cost advantage of Mexican 
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export agriculture revolves around heavily subsidized 
agricultural inputs, especially water and energy. Agricul- 
tural exports are overwhelmingly energy-intensive, be- 
cause of mechanized cultivation practices and heavy 
fertilizer use. Yet Mexico intends to reduce many 
subsidies to agriculture. Will water prices actually seek 
market levels, or will some subsidization continue? 
And will Mexican fuel prices rise to reflect market 
realities? If so, the economic outcome for agricultural 
exports will be much less rosy; if not, Mexico will 
continue to subsidize energy and water consumption 
in the United States through a wasteful resource policy, 
with potentially disastrous environmental conse- 
quences. The essential question, though, is whether 
concern about the environment will take precedence 
over what are among the most promising exports in 
Mexico’s agricultural sector. It certainly never has before. 


THE OIL QUESTION 

Mexico has a long history of oil production. Even 
before the revolution began in 1910 it was the world’s 
largest oil exporter. After the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC) enacted large price 
increases in 1973 and 1974, Mexico discovered huge 
new reserves and accelerated exploration and produc- 
tion to meet the needs of the 1970s oil boom. 
(Although Mexico was not a member of OPEC, it 
benefited from the high prevailing prices.) Now, after a 
decade of oil bust, the energy sector has reemerged as a 
determinant of domestic economic performance and 
environmental health. 

Despite a decade of slow growth or no growth, 
energy consumption in Mexico grew 25 percent from 
1980 to 1989, and average demand grew 3.4 percent 
annually. During that same period, the collapse of the 
oil boom and subsequent scandals within the state oil 
monopoly, Petróleos Mexicanos (PEMEX), caused in- 
vestments in the sector to shrink drastically: from 1983 
to 1991 PEMEX capital investments fell over 40 billion 
real pesos. Since then, Mexico has struggled to keep 
domestic production high enough to satisfy export and 
domestic demand. 

The industrial growth projected as a result of 
economic recovery and integration through NAFTA 
will put tremendous new strains on domestic oil and 
gas production. If Mexico were to return to consump- 
tion rates of the good economic growth years of the 
1970s, energy demand would grow at twice the rate it 
did during the 1980s. Problems with natural gas 
-selEsufficiency cropped up some years ago, and the 
United States and Canada are both currently exporting 
natural gas to Mexico. 

Demand for natural gas is expected to rise signifi- 
cantly over the next decade, as Mexico tries to change 
over its electrical energy production to natural gas-fired 
plants. The country is sure to take better advantage of 
its domestic gas, but much of its reserves are associated 


with southern oil fields, too remote for them to be 
competitive near the northern border. As a result, 
imports are likely to rise, with some expecting them to 
reach 1 billion cubic feet per day by the end of the 
century (current levels are about 350 million cubic feet 
per day). This would result in the production of cleaner 
technologies for energy production in Mexico. 

The import solution does not follow for oil. As 
PEMEX is recapitalized and reorganized along more 
efficient lines, the main problem is to satisfy projected 
demand. Searching for more oil offshore and extracting 
more from known onshore reserves are the two main 
methods being employed. But numerous known envi- 
ronmental risks are associated with increased onshore 
drilling near the Lacandon Forest, the largest patch of 
tropical moist forest in Mexico and PEMEX’s prime site 
for new exploration. Similar risks accompany offshore 
drilling in the Bay of Campeche, with potential conse- 
quences for tourism, coastal aquaculture, and offshore 
fisheries from the states of Tabasco to Texas. Here let 
us isolate two additional problems accompanying this 
strategy: the implications of industrial growth for 
domestic fossil fuel use, and increased energy use for 
the global environment. 

The growth of Mexican society has of course resulted 
in more fossil fuel use, and the rate has accelerated in 
recent years. Automobiles alone now account for about 
80 percent of the severe air pollution in Mexico City, 
the number of cars has grown six times faster than the 
population between 1940 and 1982. The economic 
reforms since 1985 have already meant new industrial- 
ization and exports. With NAFTA, industrialization is 
projected to increase, and the border industries (maq- 
uiladoras)—-which have operated under special tax 
regulations and always been prohibited from selling in 
Mexico—will likely be folded into the general develop- 
ment plan. Certainly Mexico’s hope is that industrial 
growth will speed up under NAFTA and provide more 
jobs. (The Mexican economy requires about a million 
new jobs annually just to cover new entrants into the 
labor market.) 

What is disquieting is the virtual certainty that 
recent growth rates in fossil fuel consumption and 
carbon dioxide emissions are bound to increase with 
free trade and economic reform. Mexico is already the 
largest commercial consumer of energy in Latin Amer- 
ica, far surpassing Brazil, which has nearly twice the 
population and economic output. Mexico’s industrial 
carbon dioxide emissions exceed Brazil’s by more than 
50 percent, making Mexico the leading source in Latin 
America; even so, per capita emissions in Mexico are a 
small fraction of the United States figures, and would 
have to roughly triple for Mexico to break into the top 
10 countries in the category. 

But unless major changes take place in the way 
Mexico produces goods and services—reforms no- 
where apparent in the country’s current economic 


model—the steady upward trajectory of agricultural 
mechanization, industrial and commercial fuel-inten- 
sity, and carbon dioxide emissions is a part of the 
national environmental future. Critics in the United 
States have argued that Mexico should emulate Ameri- 
can environmental standards, but as many have pointed 
out, Mexico's laws are as rigorous as any when it comes 
to industrial pollution. The real trouble lies in the fact 
that Mexico stands at the threshold of full integration 
into the community of developed nations—which has 
a miserable environmental record of its own, but has 
somehow been transformed into the standard for 
Mexico. The most positive possibilities for more open 
trade and freer competition lie in the more rapid 
transfer of clean technologies for new industrial produc- 
tion. And some customs receipts might be used for 
environmental cleanup and the implementation of 
safer standards. 


REASSESSING THE FUTURE 

The many economic reforms the Mexican govern- 
ment has undertaken are welcome to the extent that 
they eliminate gross distortions that allowed and even 
encouraged past environmental and economic abuses. 
But Mexico faces enormous environmental challenges 
for the future. If it displaces poor farmers from 
marginal lands, it must ensure that they have an 
alternative that is better socially and less harmful 
environmentally. It must also see to it that they do not 
make way for more intensive agriculture, with its 
energy waste and overuse of chemicals. If Mexico 
grows industrially, it must either devise new pathways 
to energy efficiency and lower levels of waste or risk 
becoming part of a Dickensian landscape of factories 
serving consumers in cleaner environments elsewhere. 
And if Mexico is to “mine” itself for oil, natural gas, 
water, and topsoil and export the products north, it 
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should be confident that in the long run the proceeds 
will redound to the benefit of Mexicans. 

Unfortunately, Mexico does not control the terms of 
its international integration. And its largest economic 
partner, the United States, is adopting a disingenuous 
position; it insists that Mexico emulate American 
environmental policies and trust that the benefits of 
free trade will be worth the environmental trouble. Free 
traders in the United States advocate doubling Mexican 
oil production in order to lower export prices, a policy 
that is environmentally unworthy on its face, and 
would contribute to more hydrocarbon consumption, 
not less. The United States has categorically refused to 
treat immigration in the free trade negotiations, and 
popular sentiment is certainly not pro-immigration. 
But “surplus population” is one of the consequences 
of economic efficiency in a country with a rapidly 
expanding population and a 3 percent growth rate in 
the labor force each year; it is well-nigh impossible for 
Mexico's teeming cities and worn-out, rain-fed lands to 
accept a million new hands a year without further 
environmental degradation. Just as the United States 
will benefit from relocating some difficult environmen- 
tal problems to its south, so Mexico should be able to 
count on a willing partner to the north. 

Whatever the bilateral, trilateral, or global frame- 
work, as Mexico looks into its environmental future, it 
must rely on something beyond the benevolence of the 
United States and Canada—or the global system, for 
that matter. To really make environmental progress, 
Mexico must reassess the use of energy in its economy, 
the cost of water and inorganic fertilizer in arid lands 
agriculture, and the virtues of industrializing on an 
American model. Otherwise, Mexico will not escape 
from the industrial and agricultural abuses that have 
beset societies of the developed world. Employing a 
model from the developed world’s past is hardly a 
forward-looking strategy for a country with Mexico’s 
potential. E 
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Human rights abuses continue to be a problem in Mexico. While the government has 
made some progress in dealing with them—much of it in response to NAFTA—it must 
instill an institutional abhorrence of rights abuses before torture and extrajudicial killings 


become a thing of the past. 


Human Rights in Mexico: 
Cause for Continuing Concern 


BY ELLEN L. LUTZ 


hen President Carlos Salinas de Gortari 

\ N j assumed office four years ago, most Mexi- 

cans regarded human rights abuses in their 

country as inevitable. The government encouraged this 

attitude by ignoring abuses and failing to prosecute 

those responsible. Today the issue of human rights 

pervades debate about most of Mexico's social prob- 

lems and has led to significant government and 
nongovernment activity. 

This shift has not simply been in reaction to a 
worsening human rights situation. Indeed, while there 
was a surge in abuses in connection with the balloting 
for president in 1988 and in subsequent elections, and 
an increase in violations by Federal Judicial Police 
(FJP) officers charged with fighting the “war on 
drugs,” other abuses, ranging from police use of 
torture to extract confessions to interference with 
journalists and independent trade union activists re- 
mained constant. Instead, the shift must be under- 
stood in the context of the Salinas administration's 
economic policies and civil society’s response to the 
administration’s simultaneous unwillingness to reform 
the political process. 


_ UPROAR AND REFORM 

Mexico has long been sensitive about its human 
rights image. Although a strong advocate of noninterfer- 
ence in other countries’ domestic affairs, Mexico has 
actively promoted human rights in international fo- 
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rums. It also has carefully cultivated the image of a 
rights-respecting nation by offering refuge to those 
facing political persecution in their homelands. Until 
recently, through a tightly controlled press and a 
single-party political system, the Mexican government 
managed to keep most human rights abuses hidden 
from view. When embarrassing violations of human 
rights came to light—as they did as a result of the 1985 
earthquake, when bodies showing signs of torture were 
uncovered on the grounds of the federal district 
attorney general’s office—damage control was quickly 
undertaken. Thus the government immediately passed 
legislation and ratified international treaties condemn- 
ing torture. But the hundreds of reports of police 
torture received by domestic and international human 
rights groups in the years since have proven that these 
initiatives were more public relations ploys than seri- 
ous efforts to curb abuse. 

A new series of embarrassments occurred just before 
and during the first 18 months of President Salinas’s 
six-year term. The hotly contested presidential election 
of 1988 and subsequent state and local elections 
provoked a wave of violence that left dozens dead and 
others seriously injured or missing. Two close aides to 
opposition presidential candidate Cuauhtémoc Carde- 
nas, Ramón Gil Heráldez and Francisco Xavier Ovando 
(who was himself running for a Senate seat), were 
murdered as they drove through Mexico City on the 
eve of the presidential election. Allegations of electoral 
fraud that Cárdenas and his Democratic Revolutionary 
party (PRD) leveled against the ruling Institutional 
Revolutionary party (PRI) precipitated other violence. 

On December 16, 1988, José Ramón Garcia Gómez, 
a Revolutionary Workers party (PRT) activist in Mo- 
relos state, disappeared while driving to a political 
meeting of leftist Cardenas supporters. Early evidence 
suggested he had been arrested by state police. The 
police deliberately mishandled the investigation of his 
disappearance by publicizing theories that had no basis 


in fact and pressuring a local attorney to give false 
evidence. A special prosecutor appointed by the presi- 
dent has yet to conclude his investigation, and while it 
now appears that high-ranking state police officials 
were involved, no prosecutions have yet occurred. 

In the early months of the new administration, 
Mexico significantly stepped up its éfforts to combat 
narcotics trafficking. This was, in part, in response to 
pressure from the United States that Mexico felt it must 
heed if economic objectives were to be realized. But it 
also was a reflection of Salinas’s personal commitment 
to rid Mexico of the scourge of drugs. Unfortunately, 
the means chosen to combat the drug trade spawned 
violence and abuse as bad or worse than those the 
effort was aimed at stopping. An elite squad made up 
of officers from the FJP, a police unit that reports to the 
federal attomey general, was granted virtually unfet- 
tered freedom to find and destroy drugs and arrest 
traffickers. Many of the officers were known to be 
corrupt; others had previously served in repressive 
security units. Operating with near-absolute impunity, 
these agents unleashed a campaign of murder, torture, 
extortion, and abuse of due process that four years later 
has still not been brought to an end. 

‘To cite but one outrageous example of the conduct 
of the Federal Judicial Police anti-narcotics division 
officers: at 7:00 A.M. on January 14, 1990, about 100 
officers surrounded the home of Francisco Quijano 
near Mexico City, allegedly looking for Quijano’s son, 
also named Francisco, who had been accused of killing 
two FJP officers the day before. Two other sons, Jaime 
Mauro and Erick Dante, surrendered and came out of 
the house with their hands up; they were shot and 
killed on the spot. A fourth son, Héctor, died in 
custody a short time later, after he had been brutally 
tortured. 

The May 1990 murder of Norma Corona Sapién was 
the first of several catalysts that moved the Salinas 
government to initiate human rights reforms. Corona, a 
lawyer and university professor, was a co-founder of 
the Commission in Defense of Human Rights in 
Sinaloa state. After the unsolved murder in December 
1987 of the group’s president, newspaper columnist 
Michel Jacobo, she assumed the presidency. On Febru- 
ary 22, 1990, FJP officers arrested Mexican lawyer 
Jesus A. Guémez Castro and three Venezuelan nation- 
als; the four were tortured, and their bullet-riddled 
bodies were found in a shallow grave a month later. 
Corona aggressively investigated the killings, conclud- 
ing that FJP officers, whom she claimed were acting on 
behalf of a Sinaloa drug trafficker, were responsible. 
After publicly pushing for their prosecution she re- 
ceived several death threats. On May 21, 1990, Corona 
was assassinated by three men, who shot her three 
times with a .45-caliber pistol as she walked home 
from her university office. 

The government might have been able to contain the 
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negative publicity accompanying the murder of a 
leading human rights activist had not two other 
significant events occurred around the same time. In 
May, the Inter-American Commission on Human Rights 
(IACHR) of the Organization of American States (OAS) 
delivered a stinging blow to Mexico’s electoral process. 
Responding to a complaint by the National Action 
party (PAN) that charged electoral fraud in local and 
state elections in Chihuahua and Durango in 1985 and 
1986, the commission found the two’states’ electoral 
codes in violation of Article 23 of the OAS’s American 
Convention on Human Rights, which guarantees citi- 
zens the right to vote in genuine periodic elections. 

At about this time, too, the United States-based 
human rights monitoring group Americas Watch was 
finishing up its first comprehensive report on human 
rights conditions in Mexico. A copy of the report, 
entitled Human Rights in Mexico: A Policy of Impunity, 
was sent to the Mexican government in early June, a 
week in advance of the publication date. As it turned ` 
out, it was received just days before Salinas and 
President George Bush were scheduled to announce 
their intention to begin negotiations for a free trade 
agreement between Mexico and the United States. 

The Mexican government preempted negative public- 
ity that it feared would mar the occasion. Four days 
before the meeting, President Salinas established the 
National Human Rights Commission (CNDH) to inves- 
tigate human rights complaints, propose recommenda- 
tions for legislative and other reforms to prevent future 
abuses, and develop programs to educate Mexican 
officials and the public about human rights. He 
subsequently implemented a series of legal and institu- 
tional reforms and personnel changes aimed at further 
improving the human rights environment. Thus, while 
acknowledging that human rights in Mexico was a 
pervasive problem, Salinas worked hard to convince 
the world that it was one his administration had under 
control. ` 


AWAKENINGS IN CIVIL SOCIETY 

When Salinas took office in December 1988, there 
were only a handful of human rights organizations in 
Mexico. Today there are almost 200 independent 
nongovernment human rights monitoring and advo- 
cacy groups throughout the country. Thirty of these 
have joined together in a national human rights 
network, “All Rights for All,” to defend and publicize 
urgent cases and exchange information and resources 
on civil, political, labor, women’s, and indigenous 
rights issues. The extraordinary growth of the nongov- 
ernment human rights movement in Mexico can be 
partially explained as a response to Salinas’s legitimiza- 
tion of human rights as a subject of public concern. But 
the main impetus has come from changes in the 
political arena in recent years. 

since 1929, Mexico’s single-party political system 
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has dominated civil society. Virtually indistinguishable 
from the federal government, the ruling PRI has the 
controlling power in state and local governments, 
business interests, organized labor, farm labor, and the 
media. The PRI maintains its grip on power by 
generously rewarding loyalty, by absorbing dissenters, 
and by punishing those who refuse to be co-opted. 
While members of the PRI represent a wide range of 
viewpoints, they debate their differences when out of 
the public eye. At the apex of this political structure is a 
super-powerful president who enjoys, among other 
privileges, the right to handpick his successor. 

This system suffered a serious fracture during the 
1988 presidential campaign. As a result of a series of 
economic crises, the PRI lost control of a significant 
portion of its membership. In cooperation with several 
previously insignificant leftist parties, the breakaway 
faction fielded an opposition presidential candidate, 
Cuauhtémoc Cárdenas, the son of one of Mexico’s 
most revered presidents. The election was close, and 
was marred by fraud. While the PRI declared victory, 
Cárdenas supporters claimed their candidate had actu- 
ally won the popular vote. 

The political awakening brought about by Carde- 
nas’s success quickly moved beyond federal electoral 
politics. Cardenas backers formed the PRD, which 
went on to challenge candidates from the ruling party 
in state and local elections. PAN, the only major 
long-standing opposition party, was emboldened by 
the May 1990 JACHR ruling and by a second opinion 
from the group condemning electoral fraud in Nuevo 
León state the following year, and especially by the 
government’s decision in July 1989 to accept that a 
PAN candidate had won the gubernatorial race in Baja 
California. Since 1988 PAN has been a leader in 
condemning electoral fraud, election-related violence, 
and associated human rights abuses. 

Many peasant, labor, environmental, and other 
social groups were formed during the political disor- 
der, or took advantage of it to expand their support 
base and the scope of their work; some were afhliated 
with the PRD, and a few were affliated with PAN, but 
most were politically independent. In this climate 
human rights organizations flourished. Leading the 
way was the PRD’s human rights department, which 
compiled lists and filed complaints with the govern- 
ment that named party members who, it claimed, were 
victims of election-related violence or abuse. Church- 
based and independent groups were not far behind; 
their mandates include not only election-related hu- 
man rights violations but a broad range of civil, 
political, economic, and social rights concerns. Collec- 
tively, these groups have labored to ensure that the 
issue of human rights is kept at the forefront of public 
attention. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S INCOMPLETE PROMISES 

By far the most significant of the Mexican govern- 
ment’s human rights reforms has been the creation of 
the CNDH. Although the CNDH is an ombudsman 
agency that lacks prosecutorial powers, it has been an 
effective advocate for human rights in Mexico. The 
commission’s president, former Supreme Court Justice 
Jorge Carpizo, has lived up to his reputation as a 
person with an unwavering determination to fulfill his 
responsibilities. He directs a large staff that includes 
some 80 lawyers responsible for investigating com- 
plaints. Ten of Mexico’s best known writers, journal- 
ists, and academics serve as commission advisers. 

To date the CNDH has issued hard-hitting recom- 
mendations in over 300 cases, a large percentage of 
which involve torture, homicide, death threats, the 
illegal deprivation of liberty, or inhuman prison condi- 
tions. Many have included highly publicized incidents 
or cases that nongovernment groups focused on. But 
others, often equally egregious, first received public 
attention as a result of a CNDH recommendation. 
About one-quarter of the recommendations are di- 
rected at the federal attorney general, while most of the 
remainder are directed at state government officials, 
the heads of federal agencies, or judges. Many call for 
the prosecution of police officers who committed 
abuses and the officers’ superiors. 

Although the commission was born into constitu- 
tional limbo, in January 1992 the Mexican constitution 
was amended to ensure the CNDH’s permanence and 
to grant it administrative autonomy and independence 
from the Interior Ministry, where it was initially 
quartered. But at the same time, the constitutional 
amendment reduced the scope of the CNDH’s man- 
date to investigate violations. Before the measure’s 
passage, the CNDH voluntarily chose not to investigate 
cases involving labor rights, election irregularities, and 
cases under the jurisdiction of courts; now it is 
proscribed from doing so. 

In addition, the amendment mandated that each of 
Mexico’s 31 states set up before January 1993 a 
commission to investigate grievances relating to abuses 
by state -authorities; once a state establishes its own 
commission, the national body loses primary jurisdic- 
tion in the investigation of abuses in that state, though 
it will still hear appeals. As of last November, approxi- 
mately one-third of Mexico’s states had established 
commissions. 

By its own assessment, the CNDH’s acceptance and 
authority has steadily increased during its two and a 
half years of operation. During the first year it was 
routinely stymied by federal attorney general Enrique 
Alvarez del Castillo and many state officials. Despite a 
decree by Salinas ordering all prosecutors, police, and 
other government agencies to cooperate fully, they 
refused to comply with CNDH recommendations or 
did an end run around the commission by promising 


to initiate an investigation while planning on doing 
nothing. In June 1992, commission president Carpizo, 
alter comparing in the fourth semiannual report the 
number of complaints received and resolved in each of 
the first two years, concluded: “These numbers show 
that the National Commission has gained a greater 
presence in the country and is being turned to 
increasingly, even in relation to matters that are not in 
its purview.” 

While the CNDH may have achieved increased 
recognition—it now has its own multistory building, 
and a road sign on a major highway advises motorists 
of its location—other statements by Carpizo indicate 
his awareness that human rights in Mexico still have a 
long way to go. In June and again in September of last 
year, the commission blasted numerous state and 
federal government agencies for failing to comply fully 
with 113 of its 289 recommendations as of that date on 
completing investigations or prosecuting those respon- 
sible for abuses; 14 of these recommendations were in 
homicide cases and 3. involved disappearances during 
the Salinas administration. 

Twenty-five of the unfulfilled recommendations are 
directed to the federal attorney general’s office and 
pertain to agents of the FJP alleged to have been 
involved in torture, illegal detention, or other serious 
human rights violations. Notorious among them is the 
March 24, 1992, recommendation calling for the 
sentencing of 14 people, including 12 members of the 
federal attorney general’s staff, who are alleged to have 
been involved in the murder of the Quijano brothers. 

Other unfulfilled recommendations are directed 
against state authorities. Examples include two recom- 
mendations on the disappearance of José Ramén 
Garcia Gómez, the second of which calls on the 
governor of Morelos state to prosecute former State 
Judicial Police director Antonio Nogueda Carvajal and 
the former state political investigation chief. On Febru- 
ary 10, 1992, Daniel Estrella Valenzuela, a lawyer from 
the PRT, Garcia Gémez’s political party, was appointed 
special prosecutor with a mandate to investigate the 
disappearance. On March 20 Estrella Valenzuela flew 
by helicopter to a mountainous region to arrest Nogu- 
eda Carvajal. The helicopter crashed, reportedly due to 
a power loss. Three people died and Estrella Valenzu- 
ela was injured. The PRT, noting that the helicopter’s 
engine was new and that its pilot had received death 
threats from the FJP, requested that the CNDH investi- 
gate the crash. 

Other human rights initiatives by the Salinas admin- 
istration since June 1990 have been less effective. In 
response to mounting domestic and intemational 
pressure, and to a string of particularly egregious cases 
of abuse, steps have been taken to overhaul the FJP. 
Key officials in the federal attorney general’s office, 
including Attorney General Alvarez del Castillo, were 
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replaced. Training programs and other measures were 
instituted to professionalize the FJP. According to 
Carpizo, relations between the CNDH and the attorney 
general’s office have improved. Yet allegations of FJP 
torture and other forms of abuse continue to be 
received by the CNDH and nongovernment human 
rights groups, and there have been only a handful of 
arrests and prosecutions. 

In February 1991, new laws aimed at preventing due 
process abuses in the criminal justice system went into 
effect. While these laws, on paper, represent improve- 
ment, they fall short of fully protecting the rights they 
purport to guarantee. One of the new provisions, for 
example, is aimed at reducing police torture of criminal 
suspects by permitting courts to accept the validity of 
confessions only when they are made before a judge or 
public prosecutor in the presence of defense counsel or 
another confidante of the defendant. Unfortunately, 
because of the close administrative links between 
police and prosecutors, and because a suspect is 
confronted by a prosecutor before a judge assumes 
jurisdiction over his or her case, police use of torture to 
extract confessions is still a serious problem. Since 
passage of the law, many criminal defendants, includ- 
ing those who had defense attorneys at their sides, have 
claimed that they confessed to a prosecutor out of fear 
that if they had not done so they would have been 
tortured when returned to police custody. 

More significantly, while law reform can be worth- 
while, in Mexico it is often used as a substitute for law 
enforcement. Mexico’s human rights law is already very 
good. Yet when confronted with criticism on human 
rights, the government tends to respond by tinkering 
with existing laws instead of applying them. 


ENDING RIGHTS ABUSES: 
HOW SERIOUS IS THE GOVERNMENT? 

While the Mexican government has worked hard to 
create the impression that it has the human rights 
situation in hand and that improvements have been 
implemented, it has made it difficult for outside 
observers to independently verify whether these have 
in fact taken place. It is not uncommon to see news 
reports that hundreds of federal agents have been 
terminated or are being prosecuted. But it is virtually 
impossible to determine the names of those agents, the 
nature of the acts that led to action being taken against 
them, or the status or outcome of their prosecutions. 

One indicator that the government is not as serious 
about eliminating human rights abuses as its rhetoric 
Suggests is its treatment of those responsible for past 
abuses. Last November the United Nations Committee 
Against Torture condemned the stark contrast between 
Mexico's normative framework for protecting human 
rights—which it found to be one of the best in the 
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world—and the impunity that so many public servants 
enjoy for the cruel treatment they mete out.’ 

That same month the federal attorney general's 
office was stung by a report first announced in the 
Mexican human rights journal Filo Rojo and later 
published by the World Policy Institute.* The report, 
which relied extensively on information published by 
the CNDH, traced the careers of eight FJP officers 
known to have been involved in multiple violations of 
human rights. In each case, instead of being prose- 
cuted, the offenders were quietly reassigned to a 
different part of the country, where they again partici- 
pated in homicide, torture, disappearances, or illegal 
detention. The attorney general responded to the 
report with a press release that asserted all eight 
officers had been dismissed, though it acknowledged 
that only four had been charged with crimes and only 
one was in custody.’ 

Another indication that the government is not 
serious about eliminating human rights abuses is the 
way it conducts itself when under pressure to identity 
the culprit in a crime. Very often, in lieu of conducting 
a proper investigation, the government uses torture or 
intimidation to force a confession from a suspect 
against whom there is little or no other evidence. One 
egregious example followed the July 1991 murder of 
Ciudad Juarez homeopathic physician and newspaper 
columnist Victor Manuel Oropeza. Although the fed- 
eral attorney general’s office took charge of the investi- 
gation and invited a local human rights group to 
observe interrogation sessions, suspects were picked 
up for questioning without warrants and appeared for 
interrogation covered with bruises. The attorney gener- 
als human rights staff officer, Maria Teresa Jardí 
Alonso, resigned after publicly concluding that the 
government had “manufactured guilty parties” in the 
case through the use of torture. 

The government also engages in or allows other 
types of abuse to persist. Workers and peasant activists 
continue to risk physical violence when they attempt to 
exercise their rights of freedom of association and 
expression during labor and land disputes. Moreover, 
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little has been done to alleviate the partisan violence 
that has plagued Mexican elections. Four PRD mem- 
bers were ambushed and machine-gunned to death in 
Michoacan following the hotly contested July 12,1992, 
gubernatorial election in that state. According to the 
PRD’s human rights office, five other party activists 
were killed in Michoacán in election-related violence 
between the following July 27 and October 16, and a 
PRD deputy-elect’s house was fired on. The PRD has 
filed a complaint with the National Human Rights 
Commission claiming that these incidents were politi- 
cally motivated. 

Flection monitors have also been targets of abuse. 
Last September Michoacan-based election observer 
Morelos Marx Madrigal Lachino was kidnapped in 
Mexico City by two armed men dressed like FJP. He 
was held incommunicado for three days, during which 
time he was beaten and interrogated about his ties to 
the PRD and a nonpartisan election monitoring group. 
In November, Tatiana Clouthier, an outspoken oppo- 
nent of electoral fraud and the daughter of PAN’s 1988 
presidential candidate, was nearly killed in Sinaloa two 
days after statewide elections there; as she and a friend 
drove along the state’s main highway, a car with 
darkened windows tried to force their car off the road. 

Journalists, and even human rights monitors, are 
also subject to assault and intimidation. Carlos Menen- 
dez Navarrete, director of the independent newspaper 
Diario de Yucatán, was the target ‘of attacks after his 
newspaper criticized the Yucatan state government’s 
brutal suppression of a peasant demonstration. Last 
July 21 unidentified people pelted his house with 
stones, attempted to pry open his front door, and 
damaged two automobiles. The following week a bomb 
was planted on the premises of his newspaper. These 
crimes remain unsolved. In late October, Maria Teresa 
Jardí Alonso, one of Mexico’s best known human 
rights advocates, who now works for the Archdiocese 
of Mexico City, received a series of written death 
threats. They were a frightening reminder to human 
rights monitors throughout the country of the dangers 
that accompany their work. 

At the same time, these human rights monitors and 
the movement they have created serve as a beacon of 
hope in the face of the serious human rights violations 
that persist in Mexico. Their call for an end to torture 
and other forms of police abuse, the elimination of 
impunity and electoral fraud, and absolute guarantees 
of freedom of expression and association for all of 
Mexico’s people should be heeded by the Mexican 
government. Their efforts to press their government to 
abide by its obligation to protect the human rights of 
its people should be supported by the international 
community. | 





“[Rlecent United States-Mexican drug programs represent a failure of imagination. For 
years, experts on drug control and drug addiction have called for a drastic reassessment of 
| priorities in the global fight against drugs, pointing to the demand for narcotics as the true 
| battleground. Until Mexico and the United States have the courage to construct creative 
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policy alternatives, the war on drugs will continue to be a lost cause.” 


The Militarization of the Drug War in Mexico 


BY KATE DOYLE 


exico remains a critical target in Washington’s 

war on drugs. Unlike other Latin American 

“source nations,” Mexico’s relationship with 
the United States goes far beyond the drug trade: as 
one 1992 State Department memo put it, “Mexico’s 
economic and geopolitical importance to the United 
States exceeds that of any other drug trafficking/ 
producing country.””! The force of this observation has 
not always been evident within the realm of countemar- 
cotics activities. Early incarnations of United States- 
Mexican anti-drug programs were dominated by law 
enforcement concems, and controlled by the two 
countries’ judiciary and police. The elections of George 
Bush and Carlos Salinas de Gortari in 1988, however, 
brought about a significant shift in the terms of the 
drug war debate: soon after taking office, both presi- 
dents deliberately recast narcotics trafficking as a threat 
of national security dimensions. 

Mexico's decision to adopt what was first a United 
States position toward the drug war stems from a 
confluence of common interests that had developed 
over several years. Following the staggering foreign 
debt crisis of 1982, Mexico gradually began to seek 
closer financial and political ties with its northern 
neighbor as it attempted to restructure its economy. 
The effort led not only to drastic macroeconomic 


adjustments in an attempt to attract United States trade ` 


and investment, but also to a shift in Mexico’s social 
and political foundations. Starting with President Miguel 
de la Madrid Hurtado, who served between 1982 and 
1988, and accelerating under Salinas, the Mexican 
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government took steps to bring its policies closer to the 
United States in a number of areas: distancing itself 
from nearby Central American conflicts, such as the 
guerrilla wars in Nicaragua and El Salvador: arresting 
several notoriously corrupt public figures at home; and 
inching toward the image of a modemized political 
system by permitting the victory of one conservative 
opposition candidate in a gubernatorial election. Within 
this context, the convergence of United States-Mexican 
counternarcotics policies was as inevitable as it was 
unusual. 


DRUGS AS A THREAT TO NATIONAL SECURITY 

The move to elevate the narcotics trade beyond a law 
enforcement issue was initiated in 1986 by National 
Security Decision Directive (NSDD) 221, which was 
signed by President Ronald Reagan. While the text of 
the directive remains classified, a Department of De- 
fense briefing on it outlines some of the document’s 
most important implications. Explicitly calling interna- 
tional narcotics trafficking “a threat to United States 
national security,” the directive widens the circle of 
national drug enforcers to include the Departments of 
Defense, Treasury, Transportation, Justice, and State, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, and the National 
Security Agency (responsible for intercepting global 
electronic communications). According to the briefing, 
the NSDD directs the military to actively support for 
the first time a range of international counternarcotics 
activities, such as the planning and execution of large 
anti-drug operations, intelligence collection, combined 
exercises, the training of foreign military forces, and 
technical and matériel support to foreign governments. 
Most important, the briefing quotes a CIA National 
Intelligence Estimate that provides a rationale for 
encouraging foreign nations to treat the drug issue as a 
threat “that goes beyond concern for the drug trade 
itself”: “Powerful trafficking organizations can corrupt 
and undermine political, social, and security institu- 
tions within democratic nations.” 

Reagan's call to arms had striking implications for 
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Mexico, as it did for all Latin American and Caribbean 
allies of the United States affected by the drug trade. 
No longer confined within a traditional enforcement 
framework, the American war on drugs promoted an 
unprecedented collaboration between United States 
executive, enforcement, military, and intelligence estab- 
lishments, and required similar collusion between 
their Latin American counterparts. The demand was 
problematic for the Mexican government. While the 
country had always been a relatively “cooperative” 
participant in United States counternarcotics strate- 
gies, it was firm in insisting that its powerful neighbor 
stay out of internal Mexican affairs. The Reagan admin- 
istration’s new emphasis on bilateral drug control 
initiatives was also accompanied by another demand to 
participate directly in Latin American anti-drug strate- 
gies, which created immediate tensions within Mexico. 

Despite the political dilemma posed by the issue, 
President de la Madrid eventually echoed Reagan’s 
pronouncements by announcing that drug trafficking 
was indeed damaging to Mexican interests and should 
be considered a threat to the country’s security. At the 
same time, de la Madrid began developing an early 
version of a national security apparatus with the 
creation of a new National Office for Information and 
National Security within the Government Ministry. De 
la Madrid’s stance was surprising at the time, given 
Mexico’s tendency not to use the rhetoric of “national 
security’ —preferring instead the language of sover- 
eignty—and thus avoid building the kind of executive 
bureaucratic structure necessary for carrying out na- 
tional security policy. In the view of previous Mexican 
political leaders, national security doctrine had long 
been used to justify precisely the type of obtrusive, 
interventionist policies that the United States had used 
toward Latin America in the past, and in that sense 
represented a danger rather than a safeguard. 

Serious public debate over the issue began to emerge 
in the 1980s, when Mexico’s fiscal crisis, border 
conflicts with Guatemala, and social unrest throughout 
Central America provoked new consideration of the 
concept. Real progress in the establishment of the 
country’s security apparatus did not take place until 
Salinas assumed office in 1989. Salinas had strongly 
reiterated de la Madrid’s pronouncement that drug 
trafficking was a security threat, “because of the harm 
it can do to the Mexican political and social system,” as 
he said during his presidential campaign. His innova- 
tions included the creation of a formal national security 
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council (which considered drugs among its concerns), 
consolidation of executive functions under an Office of 
the Coordination of the Presidency, and development 
of a new national intelligence agency. Additional 
bureaucratic changes related to Mexico’s anti-drug 
campaign also took place, such as the creation of a 
section within the attorney general’s office to combat 
drug trafficking, new interdiction units of the Federal 
Judicial Police, and a new army staff section for special 
operations that concentrated on developing anti- 
narcotics activities.’ , 

Salinas’s decision to make the drug trade a national 
security threat, and his efforts to construct the bureau- 
cracy to address it, coincided with rhetoric emerging 
from the new Bush administration. As the State 
Department’s International Narcotics Control Strategy 
Report (INCSR) for 1989 made clear, Latin American 
nations would henceforth be encouraged to discard old 
notions of sovereignty (which, after all, cast the United 
States in the leading role of aggressor). Source and 
transshipment nations needed to consider instead “the 
threat the narcotics trafficking organizations could 
pose to government authority.” Borrowing language 
used during the Reagan years to warn Latin America 
about the danger insurgencies posed to legitimate 
authority, the report underscored “the urgency with 
which governments must address their narcotics prob- 
lem if stability is to be realized.” The primary means by 
which the drug trade was undermining Mexico, accord- 
ing to the document, were massive transshipments of 
weapons (destined for South America) by drug trafhick- 
ers; the increased opportunity for corruption presented 
by drug transactions; and the troubling appearance of 
“an increasing number of Colombians within Mexico.” 

This last image was driven home repeatedly by 
Melvin Levitsky, head of the State Department’s Bureau 
of International Narcotics Matters, during congres- 
sional hearings on United States drug control pro- 
grams. In 1991, for example, Levitsky warned of a new 
“springboard” effect occurring in Mexico, Central 
America, and the Caribbean nations: “The countries of 
the region that we are talking about today do not want 
to become drug trampoline points. They do not want 
to have large areas of their countries taken over by drug 
traffickers who declare their own sovereignty in their 
areas of operations.” 

By appropriating the rhetoric of sovereignty, Bush’s 
State Department managed simultaneously to appeal to 
historic Mexican concerns about foreign influence 
while reinforcing United States objectives in the war on 
drugs. 


THE HISTORY OF A CHANGING RELATIONSHIP 

The contemporary convergence of interests between 
the United States and Mexico is a far cry from the tense 
and often ambivalent relations of the past. From the 
earliest days of United States-Mexican anti-drug opera- 


tions during the Kennedy-Lépez Mateos years, collabo- 
ration on crop eradication programs was something to 
be practiced but not discussed. Although the United 
States was already sending equipment for “narcotics 
destruction,” the Mexican government—according to 
a memo drawn up by the United States Agency for 
Intemational Development in 1962—‘because of its 
extreme sensitivity in its relations with us, has not 
acknowledged publicly within Mexico the source of the 
equipment.” United States personnel from the Bureau 
of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (a forerunner of the 
Drug Enforcement Administration, or DEA), which 
first arrived in Mexico in 1961, were likewise tolerated 
but not publicized. 

The first major clash over counternarcotics strategies 
occurred during the Nixon-Diaz Ordaz administrations 
with Operation Intercept. In an attempt to check the 
enormous increase in marijuana entering the United 
States from Mexico—and to promulgate Nixon’s image 
as a president who was “tough on crime”—United 
States Attorney General John Mitchell organized the 
closing of the United States-Mexican border for almost 
three weeks. Though the operation forced marijuana 
traffickers to retreat temporarily, it made little differ- 
ence in seizure levels and brought a storm of criticism 
from Mexican and border state officials alike. As a 
result, the two governments agreed on a “permanent 
campaign” of crop eradication inside Mexico, and 
dropped interdiction as the main focus of their efforts. 

The next decade saw a dramatic rise both in opium 
production in Mexico—as the success of United States 
counterdrug activities in Turkey and France pushed 
the heroin trade out of its traditional route—and in the 
levels of aid flowing from the United States for 
eradication programs. By 1975, an estimated 80 per- 
cent of all heroin consumed in the United States came 
from Mexico. Meanwhile the State Department, which 
in 1973 established its Bureau of International Narcot- 
ics Matters to coordinate global anti-drug efforts, sent 
more than $95 million in equipment and training 
programs to Mexico over the course of the 1970s. 
United States assistance included helicopters, planes, 
submachine guns, shotguns, tear gas projectiles, and at 
least 30 DEA agents working with the Federal Judicial 
Police.* 

The discovery of major oil reserves off the Mexican 
coast in 1972 and 1976 prompted a call in the United 
States for a fresh assessment of United States-Mexico 
relations, and President Jimmy Carter’s National Secu- 
rity Council (NSC) eventually obliged by producing an 
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unusually long “Presidential Review Memorandum” 
(NSC-41) entitled “Review of United States Policies 
Toward Mexico” in November 1978. The paper (now 
partially declassified) recognized in its opening sen- 
tence that relations with the Mexican government were 
“increasingly important and delicate,” and went on to 
analyze in a series of annexes 13 aspects of United 
States interests in Mexico, including energy, trade, 
migration, and narcotics. Calling Mexico “central” to 
International supply reduction programs, the docu- 
ment praised Mexican anti-drug efforts as “vigorous” 
and “‘successful.”” 

In reality, however, the Carter White House was not 
particularly interested in drug control, and the NSC 
paper is primarily a testament to how awkward bilat- 
eral relations had become (at one point it called United 
States policy toward Mexico “increasingly shapeless, 
even contradictory”). While Washington was willing to 
invest equipment and training in the fight against 
drugs—reaching, in 1978, a total of $18.5 million for 
the year—the programs remained fundamentally Mexi- 
can, with the majority of the funding coming from 
Mexico and the staffing by Mexican police and military 
personnel. The aid helped, though. By 1980 the 
combined efforts of an extensive herbicide campaign 
(relying heavily on American equipment) and a ruth- 
less crackdown by security forces on local growers had 
pulled Mexico’s estimated narcotics production down 
from its 1970s high. The amount of opium and heroin 
entering the United States from Mexico fell to as little 
as 25 percent of the total consumed. 

Reagan’s inauguration did little to change the status 
of the drug war initially. Although Reagan ran for office 
as a candidate who was “tough on crime,” and made 
reference to fighting drug traffickers in his speeches, 
the early Reagan years were dominated by budget cuts. 
Drug control aid levels to Mexico fell by more than half 
to a steady $7 million to $8 million a year, and 
allocations to United States law enforcement agencies 
similarly dropped. 

The elevation of the international narcotics trade to 
an imminent danger came later, when White House 
officials decided that links existed between Latin 
American drug traffickers and revolutionary guerrilla 
organizations. In a January 1986 interview with Noti- 
cias de Mexico, the president called trafficking and 
terrorism “twin evils,” and claimed they represented 
“the most insidious and dangerous threats to the 
hemisphere today.’ 

By that time, Reagan’s war on drugs had settled 
firmly into what would serve as United States counter- 
narcotics policy for years to come. Although the 
administration acknowledged that domestic demand 
for narcotics was a factor in the escalating trade, 
Reagan’s White House concentrated its rhetoric and 
resources on attacking drugs at their “source”: the 
countries where the narcotics were actually produced. 
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United States International Narcotics Control 
Mexican Program, 1984-1992 
(in millions of dollars) 


1984 
1985 
1986 
1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 

1992 


Figures are from the United States Department of State, 
Bureau of International Narcotics Matters. 





The emphasis on interdiction abroad (rather than 
education and treatment at home) prompted a call for 
increased enforcement capabilities, and the United 
States launched its most ambitious program ever to 
arm and train foreign military forces for the war. Latin 
America and the Caribbean were the primary beneficia- 
ries of this new crusade, with “‘anti-narcotics assistance” 
to countries such as Peru, Bolivia, and Colombia 
quickly soaring to a total of tens of millions of 
dollars. 

Problems with the Reagan strategy appeared almost 
immediately. In 1981, for example, the administration 
inaugurated its first concerted effort with the inter- 
agency “South Florida Task Force,” aimed at stem- 
ming the drug traffic pouring through the Caribbean 
and into the southeastern United States. The operation 
was initially successful by most measures. Week after 
week, interdiction figures grew as United States enforce- 
ment officials seized ever-larger cargoes of cocaine and 
marijuana. Drug traffickers who had become accus- 
tomed to routes over Caribbean waters were forced to 
adjust their flight patterns. They did so by moving 
west, with devastating consequences for Mexico. Once 
considered by the United States a model of coopera- 
tion, Mexico found itself accused of failing in the war 
on drugs after several major caches of narcotics were 
found there in 1984. Washington immediately in- 
creased the levels of anti-narcotics assistance for Mex- 
ico, but tensions between the governments of the two 
nations rose. 

The kidnapping and murder of DEA agent Enrique 
Camarena in February 1985 threw United States- 
Mexican relations into further turmoil, resulting in a 
second punishing border closure that lasted eight days. 
Yet despite evidence that Mexican security forces (and 
higher government authorities) had been involved in 





Mexico National Drug Control Program 
1984-1992 
(in millions of dollars) 


1984 15.9 
1985 Not available 
1986 Not available 
1987 18.1 
1988 23.1 
1989 37.0 
1990 53.0 
1991 75.0 
1992 140.0 


Figures are taken from United States Department of 
State, Bureau of International Narcotics Matters, Interna- 
tional Narcotics Control Strategy Report. 


carrying out (or covering up) the killing, United States 
activities in Mexico intensified as supply-side control 
strategies took hold in Washington. One paper from 
the State Department’s Narcotics Assistance Unit in 
Mexico City, written shortly after the Camarena mur- 
der, gives a sense of the range of programs being 
pursued at the time: they included flight safety training 
classes taught by contractors from E-Systems, Inc., of 
Texas; the conversion of Bell 212 helicopters in order 
to fumigate crops; the investment of tens of thousands 
of dollars in an aerial survey project to evaluate 
cultivation levels; the establishment of an information 
center at the United States embassy in Mexico City and 
the purchase of a computer system for it; and the 
leasing of a number of Turbo Thrush fixed-wing crop 
dusters for use in eradication. According to official 
figures, United States anti-narcotics aid in the year after 
Camarena’s death climbed to $11.6 million; in 1987 it 
increased again to $14.5 million. 


PENETRATING THE MEXICAN MILITARY 

United States demands on Mexico’s military for 
assistance in the drug war also increased. While the 
armed forces had been used in manual eradication 
programs for years, contacts between United States 
agencies and the Mexican military were minimal. Due 
to Mexico’s long-standing position that its military 
should remain independent of American influence, few 
of the ties typical of most Latin American and Car- 
ibbean nations had been forged with the United States. 
A brief period after World War II represented the 
height of cooperation between the countries’ defense 
forces, when the Joint United States-Mexico Defense 
Committee was created that helped coordinate Mexi- 
co’s Pacific Command with the United States Fourth 
Army, and managed a leasing program under which the 


United States granted Mexico $40 million of matériel 
to upgrade its army. In the atmosphere of the cold war 
that followed, however, the defense agreement dis- 
solved, and Mexico’s foreign and military policies grew 
increasingly distant from the United States. In 1951, 
Mexico’ refused to sign the Rio Treaty, a United 
States-sponsored mutual defense pact intended to 
create formal links among United States and Latin 
American militaries. 

Mexico's cool relationship with the United States 
Department of Defense continued into the beginning of 
the 1980s. The Mexican armed forces received Virtually 
no aid through military assistance programs, and little 
from foreign military sales agreements. The country 
_ steadfastly rejected any relationship with the Panama- 
based United States Southem Command, whose area 
of responsibility covers the rest of Central and South 
America, leaving military-to-military contacts up to 
Forces Command, a subordinate army command that 
does not have much experience working with foreign 
governments. Any security assistance programs that 
the United States oversaw from Mexico City operated 
out of a small defense attaché’s office in the American 
embassy, since Mexico did not permit the United 
States to run the usual “Military Group” out of its 
Defense Ministry. 

Signs of change began to appear during the Reagan 
administration, when United States agencies appealed 
to Mexico's armed forces to play an increased role in 
counterdrug programs. United States equipment and 
training for the military soared. Following fairly low 
levels of financing provided by foreign military sales in 
prior years, for example (a total of approximately $22.1 
million for the period between 1950 and 1981), 
foreign military sales deliveries jumped to just under 
$120 million for fiscal years 1982 through 1989. The 
licenses granted by the United States for commercial 
arms sales to Mexico also skyrocketed during the 
period: while licensed exports came to a sum of $16.6 
million for the three decades preceding Reagan’s terms, 
fiscal year 1987 saw $218 million granted for that year 
alone. Subsequent years show a steady flow of arms 
licenses to the tune of about $40 million annually.® 
Similarly, international military education and training 
programs rose as increasing numbers of Mexican 
armed forces personnel received professional military 
education and attended repair and maintenance classes 
at United States schools, and underwent training to 
operate equipment used in anti-drug activities. In 
short, by the time Bush and Salinas were elected, 
United States assistance for the Mexican military had 
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risen across the board, with much of the aid coming 
under the auspices of joint counternarcotics programs. 

Indeed, the drug war appears to be providing the 
United States with a means to penetrate Mexico’s 
defense and police institutions in ways previously 
unimaginable. In addition to increased military assis- 
tance, the United States has provided equipment and 
expertise for the establishment of a new interdiction 
team based in the Mexican attorney general's office. 
Known as the Northern Border Response Force, it 
consists of 1,800 members of the Federal Judicial 
Police who have been organized into rapid reaction 
units for counterdrug missions. Using 21 UH-1H 
helicopters leased from the United States, the force 
relies on intelligence transmitted to it by a tactical 
assistance team of United States military and DEA 
personnel that has been working out of the United 
States embassy in Mexico City since 1990. This 
arrangement has allowed a number of highly unusual 
joint interdiction efforts. 

In one secret operation coordinated by United States 
and Mexican counternarcotics forces in February 1990, 
for example, the Northern Border Response Force used 
intelligence from United States radar to arrest three 
Colombian drug smugglers and five of their Mexican 
guards as they unloaded almost a ton of cocaine onto a 
remote Mexican airstrip. According to the April 9, 
1990, Los Angeles Times, the Operation was a success 
because of an unprecedented collaborative effort. For 
the first time, Mexico allowed a United States Customs 
P-3 radar plane to enter Mexican airspace in pursuit of 
the target, which the P-3 had located flying up the 
Pacific coast from Colombia. United States radar 
operators then used new intelligence channels in the 
United States embassy to warn Mexican authorities of 
the smugglers’ approach. When the drug plane landed 
on an airstrip near Monclova in northem Mexico, 
agents from the DEA and the Northern Border Re- 
sponse Force were there to meet it. 

The involvement of Mexican security personnel 
extends beyond the army and federal police. Although 
the Mexican navy refuses to participate openly in 
combined joint maneuvers with United States Coast 
Guard personnel, some elements of the navy have 
taken part in so-called “coincidental” missions in the 
Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. Coast Guard 
personnel are permanently stationed at the United 
States embassy in Mexico City, and Coast Guard 
“military training teams” provide maritime law enforce- 
ment and port security training to their Mexican 
counterparts. The Coast Guard also serves as a source 
of equipment, providing, for example, decommissioned 
United States patrol boats for maritime interdiction. 

The Mexican air force also plays a role in the drug 
war, although its effectiveness is unknown. The origin 
of air force cooperation stems from a controversial 
transaction facilitated by the United States Export- 
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Import Bank in 1988. In July of that year, the bank 
guaranteed a loan to the Mexican military for a $40 
million purchase of a radar system from the American 
firm Westinghouse. According to the State Depart- 
ment, the system was activated in December 1991 after 
long delays, and is operated by the air force to track 
suspicious aircraft flying north from South America 
over Mexico. On the surface, the radar appears to 
respond to American concems about drug traffic 
through southern Mexico. It does not cover areas used 
heavily by drug aircraft, however, omitting the Yucatan 
peninsula altogether, and some have proposed that the 
military purchased it to spy on Guatemalan airspace 
rather than interdict drug traffickers. The DEA told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee in 1992 that the 
radar is a Mexican air force system “whose primary 
focus is national defense, not counternarcotics. ” 

If the radar is ultimately deployed for use in the drug 
war, it will serve as another means for sharing intelli- 
gence between United States and Mexican security 
personnel. Through the embassy-based tactical assis- 
tance team, the United States has already increased 
information exchanges with Mexican police units, and 
will continue to do so as United States and Mexican 
drug agents make their communications gear operate 
together, a project currently under way. American 
military components similarly seek to enhance intelli- 
gence contacts with their counterparts. According to a 
1991 cable recently released by the United States army 
under a Freedom of Information Act request, “the 
Mexican military may become instrumental in gradu- 
ally establishing a semi-autonomous intelligence capa- 
bility to support counter-narcotics operations which 
would not have to rely on Mexican police authorities 
for information.” 

The growing involvement of the Mexican armed 
forces in the war on drugs raises questions about the 
wisdom of assigning soldiers to perform the work of an 
internal security force. In his 1992 book Generals in the 
Palacio: The Military in Modern Mexico, Roderic Ai 
Camp warns that through the anti-drug campaign the 
military has become “the supreme authority” in some 
Mexican states, such as Oaxaca, Sinaloa, Jalisco, and 
Guerrero, suggesting that the subversion of local 
civilian authority may result. Others, such as former 
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Mexican government official Adolfo Aguilar Zinser, fear 
that “with the United States requesting information of 
all types about the army’s activities,” tensions may rise 
if the military feels unprotected by the government.” 
Given the dismal human rights record of the armed 
forces, the wisdom of funneling increasing levels of 
equipment, weapons, and training to them is question- 
able at best. 


THROWING BAD MONEY AFTER BAD 

More disturbing, however, is the insistence by 
Mexico and the United States to continue pursuing a 
bankrupt countemarcotics strategy. By the end of the 
Bush administration, the United States anti-narcotics 
budget surpassed $10 billion annually, with more than 
70 percent of the total expended on interdiction and 
enforcement programs. Yet study after study has shown 
that over a decade of United States “supply-side” drug 
control policies in Mexico and elsewhere has failed to 
stanch the flow of narcotics from the southern hemi- 
sphere into industrialized, drug-consuming nations. 
And while Mexico has genuine concerns about the 
dangers posed by foreign drug traffickers, treating the 
drug trade as a threat to national security creates new 
dilemmas. In 1990, for example, the DEA hired 
bounty-hunters to kidnap and transport to the United 
States Mexican doctor Humberto Alvarez Machain, 
believed by the DEA to have participated in the torture 
of DEA agent Enrique Camarena. Mexico bitterly 
protested this violation of its sovereignty bitterly, but to 
no avail. To United States drug agents, the abduction 
was a natural extension of an aggressive enforcement 
strategy—the same strategy adopted by President Sa- 
linas with such enthusiasm after his election. Although 
Mexico now says it will eschew further drug control aid 
from the United States, the fundamental policy of 
relying on security forces to attack drugs at their source 
remains intact. And the massive, and largely secret, 
joint counternarcotics operations pursued by the United 
States and Mexico will continue to accelerate. 

Ultimately, recent United States-Mexican drug pro- 
grams represent a failure of imagination. For years, 
experts on drug control and drug addiction have called 
for a drastic reassessment of priorities in the global 
fight against drugs, pointing to the demand for narcot- 
ics as the true battleground. Until Mexico and the 
United States have the courage to construct creative 
policy alternatives, the war on drugs will continue to be 
a lost cause. m 
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ON MEXICO AND LATIN AMERICA 


Drug Policy in the Americas 

Edited by Peter H. Smith. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1992. 366 pp., $54.95, cloth; $18.95, paper. 

War on Drugs: 

Studies in the Failure of U.S. Narcotics Policy 

Edited by Alfred W. McCoy and Alan A. Block. Boulder, 
Colo.: Westview Press, 1992. 359 pp., $45.00. 

The 22 chapters in Smith’s book touch on almost 
every aspect of the drug trade in the Americas: from the 
new economic landscape created by coca producers in 
the Andes to theories of treating drug addiction in the 
United States and analyses of country-specific drug 
policies. 

By abandoning the narrow confines of a study that 
focuses on only one of these issues, Drug Policy in the 
Americas offers a breadth that allows the reader to 
think about the effects of the drug trade on a macro 
rather than a micro level. The styles and methods of the 
authors also run the gamut from that of the idealist to 
the serious number-cruncher. 

An unusual but welcome entry by Maria Elena 
. Medina-Mora and Maria del Carmen Mariño details the 
rise in drug abuse in Latin America. Their essay is 
important because it counters the prevailing (and 
incorrect) image of Latin America as a vast warehouse 
of illegal substances targeted solely for export to the 
United States. , 

Miguel Ruiz-Cabafia piece on Mexico describes how 
the country has imbibed the American notion of drugs 
as a national security threat from successive United 
States presidents (for more on this, see the article by 
Kate Doyle in this issue). He also notes President 


Carlos Salinas de Gortari’s commitment to fighting the 


drug trade (known officially as the “Permanent 
Campaign”) and willingness to cooperate with the 
United States are greater than his predecessors. 

Smith’s book works well as an introduction to the 
many issues surrounding the inter-American drug 
trade; it offers a solid grounding with its history and 
presents a range of proposals for unilateral, bilateral, 
and multilateral responses. 

War on Drugs is a collection of essays by 11 authors 
that offers a depressing assessment of the attempts by 
the United States to eradicate the “scourge of our 
time.” 

In their introductory chapter, the editors present a 
convincing argument that the militarization of Ameri- 
can drug policy, beginning with President Richard 
Nixon's attempt to smash the opium trade in Turkey 
20 years ago, has done more to create a flexible and 
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elusive drug network than to eliminate the problem. 
Their prescription—reducing demand for drugs—is 
shared by many authors on this topic. 

The chapter on Central Intelligence Agency and 
Drug Enforcement Administration (DEA) involvement 
in the United States drug war in Mexico by Jonathan 
Marshall depicts a lurid, cloak-and-dagger world in 
which American and Mexican officials have fostered 
corruption and bureaucratic incompetence for almost 
20 years. In fact, Marshall seems to believe that this 
cozy relationship revolving around drug smuggling, 
money laundering, and contra funding was disrupted— 
and brought to light—only by the murder of DEA agent 
Enrique Camarena in 1985. As compelling as Mar- 
shall’s argument seems to be, he too often places the 
testimony of low-level operatives on an equal level with 
more credible sources. 

An inescapable aspect of this book is the sloppy 
editing. Its pages are littered with spelling mistakes (in 
one particularly entertaining section, “cocoa” is repeat- 
edly termed a narcotic). Also, there is no index. The 
lack of editorial attention paid to War on Drugs leaves 
the reader to wonder why he should take it seriously 
when the publisher obviously didn’t. 

Sean Patrick Murphy 


Inside the State: The Bracero Program, 
Immigration, and the I.N.S. 

By Kitty Calavita. New York: Routledge, 1992. 243 pp., 
$62.50, cloth; $15.95, paper. 

In her excellent book, Kitty Calavita describes how a 
measure employed during World War II as a short- 
term solution to labor shortages in the United States 
led to a 22-year program of virtual indentured servitude 
for about 5 million Mexicans. 

The Bracero (literally, “‘arm-man” in Spanish) Pro- 
gram began in 1942, and was aimed at legalizing and 
controlling Mexican migrant workers primarily for the 
benefit of crop growers along the southern border of 
the United States. The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service (INS) was given virtual carte blanche by Con- 
gress to develop and administer the plan, which 
absolved the government of responsibility for the 
workers because they were to return to Mexico once 
their contracts expired. 

This solution to one of immigration’s problems for 
the host country also caused conflict, however, as 
American agricultural workers saw their earning power 
erode steadily, and the Department of Labor was 
brought into the fray. One episode that marks the 
mindset of the time was “Operation Wetback,”’ a 1954 
INS policy to deport many illegal Mexican workers who 
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threatened the contract system; their mobility allowed 
them to choose higher paying jobs than those of the 
braceros. In that year over 1 million Mexicans were 
deported, a number that far outstripped deportations 
during any of the previous or following years of the 
Bracero Program. 

The seemingly contradictory behavior of the United 
States agencies responsible for the program (the State 
Department, Department of Labor, and the Justice 
Department all administered the program at various 
levels) is symptomatic of the problem immigration 
poses for capitalist-driven liberal democracies. 

The author approaches her topic using theoretical 
models to explain the nature of immigration policies in 
developed nations as well as empirical evidence to 
show how United States agencies responded to a 
particular problem. By focusing on this era in United 
States immigration policy, Calavita’s well-documented 
book illuminates current problems of immigration. 

S. P. M. 


American Foreign Policy Toward Latin America 

in the ’80s and ’90s: Issues and Controversies from 
Reagan to Bush 

By Howard J. Wiarda. New York: New York University 

` Press, 1992. 363 pp., $50.00, cloth; $17.50, paper. 

Wiarda’s easily accessible prose renders a clear 
synopsis of United States policy toward the region 
during the administrations of Presidents Ronald Rea- 
gan and George Bush. By tracing the shifting objectives 
of the administrations, he shows how internal and 
external pressures have shaped their policies, includ- 
ing the decision to arm the contras in Nicaragua, the 
invasion of Panama, and the pursuit of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement. | 

In his study of Mexico, Wiarda warns that the 
United States must be vigilant as the ruling Institu- 
tional Revolutionary party makes changes in the politi- 
cal system after more than 60 years of autocratic rule. 
He points out the poor track record of similar regimes’ 
attempts at political pluralism. As the last Soviet 
general secretary, Mikhail Gorbachev, found out too 
late, the adoption of political pluralism by such 
governments often proves to be a Pandora’s box. 

As a recap of the 1980s or’ as an introduction to 
recent United States policy in Latin America, this book 
serves the novice and the expert equally well. 

S. P. M. 


Sino-Latin American Economic Relations 
By He Li. New York: Praeger Publishers, 1991. 179 pp., 
$45.00. 

The largely ignored topic of Chinese relations with 
Latin America is given rigorous treatment by Li, who 
breaks down relations into four phases, beginning with 
the establishment of modern China in 1949. 


By succinctly describing the changes that have taken 
place in bilateral relations between China’s principal 
trading partners in the region—Brazil, Argentina, Cuba, 
Chile, and Mexico—Li shows how gradually deepen- 
ing economic ties have become the foundation for 
greater cooperation in the future. 

Much of the economic activity between China and 
Latin America has been driven more by ideological 
concerns (generally, South-South cooperation and self- 
reliance; specifically, socialist brotherhood in Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba and Salvador Allende’s Chile) than by 
markets. The case of Mexican-Chinese trade provides 
evidence of this; the two nations attempted greater 
contact throughout the 1970s and 1980s but found 
they were becoming more and more incompatible 
partners because they share the same major export— 
oil. 

Li notes the difference between Chinese trade rela- 
tions with Latin American nations and those of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, which were 
inextricably tied to cold war considerations and forced 
dependence. By conceding that Latin America was the 
“backyard” of the United States, China entirely avoided 
the kind of superpower confrontations there that 
marked United States-Soviet relations during the cold 
war. 

Now that the cold war is over, however, and China is 
overhauling its economy to become more competitive 
in world markets, will its appearance in Latin America 
become more apparent or disturbing to United States 
policymakers? Li thinks not. The future he envisions is 
one in which China and Latin American nations 
continue to build stronger trade relations at a moderate 
pace while devoting most of their resources for internal 
and regional concerns. 

S. P. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Border and Territorial Disputes, 3d ed. 

Edited by John B. Allcock, Guy Arnold, Alan J. Day, D. S. 
Lewis, Lorimer Poultney, Roland Rance, and D. J. Sagar. 
Detroit, Mich.: Gale Research, 1992. 630 pp., $120.00. 

With disputes between nations no longer viewed 
through the sharp lenses of the cold war, the tempta- 
tion to settle old scores or resolve territorial disputes by 
force appears to be gaining strength. This book clearly 
and concisely outlines where these flashpoints for 
conflict are, their histories, and attempts that have 
been made at solving them through peaceful as well as 
military means. 

An excellent reference for those who wish to under- 
stand the cries of “ancient grievance” currently in 
vogue in many parts of the world, Border and Territorial 
Disputes is an unsettling guide to today’s—and what 
may be tomorrow’s—battlefields. 

S. P.M. E 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) 

Dec. 14—In Stockholm, Russian Foreign Minister Andrei Ko- 
zyrev stuns assembled delegates when he says that Russia 
will no longer tolerate Western interference in former Soviet 
territories, that sanctions against Yugoslavia should be lifted, 
and that the new Yugoslav state can expect full support from 
“Great Russia”; Kozyrev later says the speech was a ruse 
intended to show how Russia’s policies would change 
should hard-line opposition members topple President Boris 
Yeltsin. 


European Community (EC) 

(See also France) 

Dec. 1—In London, the foreign ministers of the 12 member 
nations conclude a 2-day meeting during which they agreed 
to strengthen laws allowing the expulsion of refugees. 

Dec. 11—In Edinburgh, the foreign ministers announce they 
will allow Denmark to hold another referendum on the 
Maastricht treaty and will increase the European Communi- 
ty’s budget; Danish voters narrowly rejected the treaty on 
June 2. 


European Economic Area (EEA) 
(See Switzerland) 


North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 

Dec. 17—The leaders of the US, Mexico, and Canada sign a 
free trade agreement; the pact, which must be ratified by the 
legislature of each country before January 1, 1994, will grad- 
ually eliminate a wide variety of trade barriers and create the 
world’s largest free trade zone. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See Albania) 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Bosnia and Herzegovina; Cambodia: El Salvador; Iraq; 
Somalia) 

Dec. 1—In Geneva, the UN Human Rights Commission 
passes, by a 52-to-1 vote, a resolution condemning Bosnian 
Serbs as the group primarily responsible for atrocities in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; Yugoslavia, which was suspended 
earlier this year from the General Assembly—but not from 
participation in UN committees—is the sole dissenter. 

Dec. 3—The 15-member Security Council votes unanimously 
to approve military intervention in Somalia to protect relief 
supplies; the US will supply 28,000 troops for the opera- 
tion. 

Dec. 11—The Security Council votes unanimously to send 700 
peacekeeping troops to Macedonia to prevent another front 
from opening in the Balkan war. 

Dec. 16—The Security Council authorizes the dispatch of ap- 
proximately 7,500 soldiers, police officers, and administra- 
tors to Mozambique to oversee a cease-fire between the 
government and the rebel Mozambique National Resistance. 
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AFGHANISTAN 


Dec. 6—At least 20 people have been killed and more than 
360 wounded in 3 days of fighting in Kabul between guerril- 
las from the Iranian-backed Hezb-i-Wahadat Shiite coalition 
and troops of the interim government. 

Dec. 10—Jets believed to be flown by pilots belonging to a 
militia headed by former Afghan army General Abdul Rashid 
Dostum bomb the compound housing the presidential pal- 
ace and Defense Ministry. 


ALBANIA 


Dec. 16——In Brussels, President Sali Berisha says his country 
would like to join NATO; he asks that Western peacekeep- 
ing troops be sent to the Kosovo region of Serbia, where the 
majority ethnic Albanian population has been calling for 
greater autonomy. 


ALGERIA 


Dec. 5—The Interior Ministry announces the government has 
begun an operation with as many as 30,000 troops to crack 
down on militant Islamic fundamentalists and has ordered 
the disbanding of any organization with ties to the Islamic 
Salvation Front, the main fundamentalist group banned by 
the government in January. 


ANGOLA 


Dec. 5—Jornal de Angola, a state-run newspaper, reports that 
rebels from the National Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola (UNITA) have withdrawn from the northern cities 
of Uige and Negage but are advancing on the coastal city of 
Benguela. 

Dec. 7—In a statement broadcast on state radio, UNITA 
pledges to join in a new national unity goverment and to 
respect a cease-fire. 


ARGENTINA 


Dec. 6—The government signs an agreement with its foreign 
lenders that will reduce the country’s $31 billion in com- 
mercial debt by about 35%. 


AUSTRALIA 


Dec. 15—-Prime Minister Paul Keating announces that 900 
troops will be sent to Somalia next month to take part in the 
UN relief operation. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


(See also Intl, UN) 

Dec. 1—The UN suspends humanitarian aid flights to Sara- 
jevo, the capital, after a US military plane is slightly damaged 
by small-arms fire; this is the 2d such attack on a US plane 
in 3 weeks, 

State radio says 56 people have been killed in the towns of 
Gradacac and Tesanj in recent heavy fighting between 
Bosnian forces and Serb militias backed by the Yugoslav 
army; it also reports fighting in the towns of Orasje, Maglaj, 
Bihac, and Doboj. 
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Dec. 2—A major Serb tank offensive in Otes, a suburb of Sara- 
jevo, blocks all food shipments to the capital. 

Dec. 3—Bullets strike a plane carrying the UN's Sarajevo com- 
mander, French Major General Philippe Morillon, prompt- 
ing the UN to suspend peacekeeping-related flights for 48 
hours in the former Yugoslav republics. 

Dec. 5—Serbs shell Sarajevo and intensify attacks on Otes; 
Bosnian radio says 100 people have been killed in Otes over 
the last 5 days. 

Dec. 16—In Geneva, officials of the International Committee 
of the Red Cross say Serb forces have moved 529 prisoners 
to undisclosed locations from the Manjaca detention camp 
near Banja Luka; the Serbs had agreed to release the prison- 
ers and close the camp this week; 2,009 of the camp's pris- 
oners have been released to the Red Cross in the last several 
days. 

Dec. 21—Ending a 3-week halt in relief supply deliveries, 6 
planes carrying food and medicine arrive in Sarajevo. 

Dec. 25—-At a news conference, Morillon says there is “no 
doubt” that 2 mortar attacks yesterday on the UN villa in the 
capital were the work of Bosnian defenders; Morillon says 
they were meant to kill him and visiting Lieutenant General 
Satish Nambiar, supreme commander of UN forces in the 
Balkans, because the 2 generals oppose Western interven- 
tion in the fighting in the former Yugoslavia. 

Dec. 26—Bosnian army commanders say that more than 7,900 
Sarajevo residents are dead or missing, and more than 
46,700 have been wounded since the siege began this 
spring. 


BRAZIL 


Dec. 29—President Fernando Collor de Mello resigns after the 
start of his impeachment trial in the Senate; the lower house 
of parliament, the Chamber of Deputies, voted for the trial in 
September after receiving evidence that Collor had been in- 
volved in bribery and influence-peddling schemes; former 
Vice President Itamar Augusto Franco, who has been acting 
president since October 2, is sworn in as president. 

Dec. 30—The Senate votes, 76 to 3, to convict Collor of official 
misconduct; the former president will not be able to hold 
political office for 8 years. 


BULGARIA 


Dec. 30—After failing to agree on a candidate for 2 months, 
parliament votes to name Lyuben Berov, an economic ad- 
viser to the president, prime minister. 


CAMBODIA 


Dec. 4—In central Cambodia, Khmer Rouge guerrillas release 6 
UN peacekeepers abducted December 1; the Khmer Rouge 
accused them of spying for the government and Vietnam. 

Dec. 16—UN officials announce that the Khmer Rouge took 
19 peacekeeping troops and 2 Cambodian translators hos- 
tage yesterday in central Cambodia. 

Dec. 20—The Khmer Rouge releases 9 Uruguayan UN peace- 
keeping troops, 1 Russian UN military observer, and 1 Rus- 
sian airman who had been held in 2 villages since December 
18. 

Dec. 27—Khmer Rouge insurgents execute 12 ethnic Vietnam- 
ese and 2 Cambodians and wound 14 other people in a raid 
on the fishing village of Kompong Tralach in central 
Kompong province. 


CANADA 
(See Intl, NAFTA) 


CHINA 


(See also CIS) 

Dec. 23—The government orders France to close its consulate 
in the southern city of Guangzhou in reaction to France’s 
decision to sell Taiwan 60 Mirage 2000-5 jet fighters worth 
$3.8 billion. 

Dec. 26—The London-based human rights group Tibetan In- 
formation Network says that China has sentenced 10 Tibet- 
ans, most of them monks or nuns, to jail terms of up to 9 
years for their participation in pro-independence demonstra- 
tions this year. 

Dec. 29—The government announces that North Korea must 
pay for all Chinese imports in cash rather than through bar- 
ter beginning January 1, 1993. 

Dec. 31—State-owned Capital Steel has bought the formerly 
Peruvian government-owned iron and steel company Hier- 
roperti for $312 million, The New York Times reports; it is 
the largest Chinese government overseas investment outside 
East Asia. 


COLOMBIA | 

Dec. 15—The rebel National Liberation Army takes responsi- 
bility for the detonation earlier today of 8 bombs in the city 
of Cúcuta that wounded 13 people. 

Dec. 16—The army kills 10 leftist rebels in a clash near the 
town of Santiago; radio reports say that 15 people, including 
some civilians, were killed in overnight rebel raids on mili- 
tary outposts and police barracks. Six bombs explode in the 
port city of Barrancabermeja; in Bogotá last week, 10 people 
were wounded by bombs set off by the Simón Bolivar Coor- 
dinated Guerrilla Front. 

Dec. 26—Gunmen kill 2 police officers guarding the home of 

. the provincial governor in Medellin; 2 others were fatally 
shot in separate attacks in the city 2 days ago. A December 3 

‘car bomb explosion in the city killed 10 police officers and 
at least 4 civilians and wounded 19 others; Defense Minister 
Rafael Pardo blames Pablo Escobar, head of the Medellin 
drug cartel, who escaped from prison in July. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT STATES (CIS) 


(See also Intl, CSCE; Germany) 

Dec. 1—On the day President Boris Yeltsin’s power to govern 
by decree expires, the 1,041-member Russian Congress of 
People’s Deputies opens a session at the Great Kremlin Pal- 
ace in Moscow. In an address to the delegates, Yeltsin ac- 
knowledges the government’s economic program has caused 
“considerable deterioration” of living standards for most 
Russians but asks for a year to 18 months to allow it to 
work; he also proposes a national referendum on a new con- 
stitution that would define the powers of the branches of 
government. 

Dec. 9—In a secret ballot, members of the Russian parliament 
reject Yeltsin’s nomination of Yegor Gaidar, the deputy 
prime minister and architect of the country’s economic re- 
forms, to the prime ministership; the vote is 486 to 467; 
Yeltsin had offered parliament a say in selecting the foreign, 
defense, security, and interior ministers in exchange for Gai- 
dar’s appointment. 

The sale by public subscription begins for the 1st state- 
owned enterprise to be privatized under Russia’s voucher 
program. 

Dec. 10—Addressing the Russian parliament, Yeltsin says its 
conservative members are engaged in a “creeping coup” 
against him and economic reform. On finishing, Yeltsin asks 
deputies who support him to follow him out of the hall; 
about 120 do. Ruslan Khasbulatov, the speaker of parlia- 
ment, announces his resignation but later returns to the po- 


dium; he proposes in a television interview afterward that 
elections be held for president and a new congress. The min- 
isters of defense, security, and the interior are ordered to 
appear before the congress; all pledge their loyalty to the 
constitution and the rule of law. 

Dec. 11—The Russian parliament approves a measure prohib- 
iting referendums calling for the early dissolution of any of 
the country’s higher authorities. 

Fighters loyal to ousted President Rakhman Nabiyev take 
control of Dushanbe, the capital of Tajikistan; this is the 2d 
time in 4 months that Dushanbe has changed hands in fight- 
ing between Nabiyev supporters and an Islamic-democratic 
coalition. 

Dec. 12—In talks between Yeltsin and Khasbulatov and their 
delegations, the president agrees that parliament will vote on 
and present him with its Ist 3 choices for prime minister; 
the congress agrees to lift the ban on referendums and not to 
consider constitutional amendments that would alter the 
balance of powers, and reverses action that would have al- 
lowed the standing parliament, the Supreme Soviet, to sus- 
pend presidential and parliamentary decrees. 

Dec. 14—After a 2-week power struggle with parliament, Yelt- 
sin gives up his attempts to have Gaidar confirmed as prime 
minister and instead names deputy prime minister Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, the parliament’s 2d choice, to the post. The 
session concludes. 

Dec. 18—In Beijing, Yeltsin and other Russian officials sign 24 
agreements with the Chinese on increased trade exchanges 
and the reduction of troops along the Russian-Chinese bor- 
der, among other subjects; in a joint declaration of friend- 
ship, the 2 countries pledge not to launch a nuclear Ist 
strike against the other. 

Dec. 19—Muslim militants have shot down an Uzbek helicop- 
ter overnight near Dushanbe, a Russian army colonel Says; 
he also says Tajik forces with Uzbek aerial support are at- 
tacking rebel Muslim positions at Kofernikhon, 15 miles east 
of the capital; in the last 2 days of fighting, 19 Muslim fight- 
ers and 1 government militiaman have been killed. 

Dec. 23—-Yeltsin approves a cabinet proposed by Chernomyr- 
din that retains all Gaidar’s appointees but Foreign Eco- 
nomic Relations Minister Pyotr Aven; 2 new deputy prime 
ministers, Boris Fyodorov and Yuri Yarov, are added. 


CUBA 


Dec. 13—The New York Times reports that Flizardo Sánchez, 
head of the Cuban Commission for Human Rights and Na- 
tional Reconciliation, is being held by the government after 
he was kidnapped and beaten by supporters of President 
Fidel Castro on December 10. 


EGYPT 


Dec. 9—The government announces it has arrested 400 people 
suspected of involvement with militant Muslim groups and 
has sealed off the Imbaba district of Cairo; at least 12,000 
troops were involved in the operation. 


EL SALVADOR 


Dec. 8&—In a ceremony attended by President Alfredo Cristiani, 
the army’s US-trained Atlacatl battalion is dismantled: the 
battalion had been widely accused of human rights abuses 
during the country’s civil war. 

Dec. 14—UN peacekeeping officials declare the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front (FMLN)—formerly an 
8,000-member-strong guerrilla force—disarmied: the Front 
formally becomes a political party. 

Dec. 15—A ceremony attended by Cristiani, FMLN leaders, 
UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali, and US Vice 
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President Dan Quayle marks ‘the end of the civil war in 
which as many as 75,000 people died: Quayle says the US 
will forgive $456 million of the $617 million El Salvador 
owes for loans from the US Agency for International Devel- 
opment and agricultural credits. 


FRANCE 

(See also China; Somalia) 

Dec. 1—In Strasbourg, home of the European Parliament, 
about 40,000 of the continent’s farmers and their supporters 
demonstrate against the EC’s November agreement with the 
US to reduce farm subsidies and cut exports of subsidized 
food products by 21%, 


GERMANY 


Dec. 6—In Munich, some 300,000 marchers demonstrate 
against anti-Semitism and rightist violence aimed at foreign- 
ers; 15 other Bavarian cities and towns hold similar rallies. 

Dec. 16—In Moscow, Chancellor Helmut Kohl ends a 2-day 
visit by announcing Germany will forgive $11.2 billion of 
Russia's debt and will pay $636 million in reparations to 
victims of Nazi oppression during World War II in Russia, 
Ukraine, and Belarus. 

Dec. 22—The government bans a neo-Nazi group, the 140- 
member National Offensive; on December 10 it banned the 
neo-Nazi German Alternative, which is based in western 
Germany. 

Dec. 25—In Berlin, 200,000 people join in a Christmas protest 
against right-wing extremism. Hours after the firebombing of 
a refugee shelter in the coastal city of Greifswald December 
20, more than half a million people in at least 12 cities dem- 
onstrated against rightist violence. 


GREECE 


Dec. 10—In Athens, more than 1 million people demonstrate 
against international recognition of the former Yugoslav re- 
public of Macedonia unless it changes its name; nationalist 
leaders say Macedonia’s retention of the name implies thar it 
has territorial claims on the northern Greek province of 
Macedonia. 


INDIA 


(See also Pakistan) 

Dec. 6—Thousands of Hindu militants storm and demolish 
the Mosque of Babur in Ayodhya, in Uttar Pradesh state in 
northeastern India; an estimated 30,000 Hindu “volunteer 
workers” had gathered in the town at the urging of Hindu 
revivalist leaders who called for the construction of a temple 
on the mosque site, which is held to be the birthplace of the 
Hindu god Ram; 4 Hindus are killed and 100 injured by 
falling debris. 

The chief minister of Uttar Pradesh state announces his 
resignation, and Indian President Shankar Dayal Sharma 
dismisses the state legislature, suspends top civil and police 
officials in the Faizabad region around Ayodhya for failing to 
prevent the demolition, and takes control of Uttar Pradesh. 

Dec. 7—In Bombay, 59 people are reported killed when police 
fire into rioting mobs. In Jaipur, the capital of Rajasthan 
State, 22 people die in clashes between Hindus and Mus- 
lims, and at least 20 are killed and 100 injured in Ah- 
madabad, the capital of the eastern state of Gujarat. 

Dec. 8—In Ayodhya, 5,000 paramilitary troops retake the 
mosque Site. 

Prime Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao orders the arrest of 6 
leading Hindu fundamentalist leaders on charges of inciting 
religious violence before the mosque’s destruction: those 
arrested include Lal Krishna Advani of the Hindu fundamen- 
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talist Bharatiya Janata party and leader of the opposition in 
parliament; Rao promises the mosque in Ayodhya will be 
rebuilt. 

Dec. 9—The worst religious violence since the partition of In- 
dia in 1947 rages throughout the country; the official death 
toll tops 700; many of the victims were shot by police or 
paramilitary troops, and it appears that the majority were 
Muslims. For the 3d straight day the parliament in New 
Delhi fails to convene. 

Dec. 10—The government bans 3 Hindu and 2 Muslim funda- 
mentalist groups. 

Dec. 13—In a nationwide crackdown, police arrest more than 
700 militants, primarily Hindus. Curfews are lifted during 
daylight hours in most of the 135 cities that had been under 
round-the-clock curfews. The government announces an 
official casualty toll of 1,210 dead and 4,000 wounded in 
violence over the past week. 

Dec. 15—The central government dismisses the state govern- 
ments of Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Himachal Pra- 
desh—all controlled by the Bharatiya Janata party—and 
imposes central mile over the states. More than 2,600 people 
have been arrested in the recent turmoil, The New York Times 
reports. 

Dec. 20—In New Delhi, police use tear gas and batons to dis- 
perse thousands of Bharatiya Janata supporters attending a 
rally; they make 854 arrests. 

Dec. 21—Rao wins a vote of confidence in parliament over his 
handling of the recent violence. 

Dec. 25—In Ayodhya and the city of Faizabad, police arrest 
more than 3,000 Hindu nationalists planning to march to 
the sealed temple site. 


INDONESIA 


Dec. 14—-The governor of East Nusa Tenggara province, Hen- 
drik Fernandez, says the death toli has reached 2,484 from 
the earthquake and subsequent tidal waves that struck 
Flores and 2 other eastern islands December 12. 


IRAQ 

(See also US) 

Dec. 19—The UN suspends relief operations for the Iraqi 
Kurds because of 3 incidents this month in which bombs 
exploded or were found on UN trucks. 

Dec. 27—A US F-16 based in Saudi Arabia shoots down an 
Jraqi warplane breaching a post—Persian Gulf War ban on 
Iraqi flights south of the 32d parallel in order to protect the 
Shiite Muslims who live in the region. 


ISRAEL 

(See also US) 

Dec. 7—In the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip, 3 Israeli soldiers on 
patrol are killed; members of Hamas, an Islamic fundamen- 
talist group, claim responsibility for the attack. 

Dec. 8—The government orders the Gaza Strip sealed and im- 
poses curfews while troops search for the assailants in yes- 
terday’s killings. 

Dec. 13—Members of Hamas kidnap Sergeant-Major Nissim 
Toledano, an Israeli border policeman, in the town of Lod 
and say they will kill him unless the group’s founder, Sheik 
Ahmed Yassin, is released from prison. 

Dec. 14—Three Palestinians have been killed and more than 
120 wounded in clashes with Israeli soldiers in the last 3 
days, The New York Times reports; also, 1 Israeli soldier was 
shot and killed by militants in the West Bank and more than 
a dozen Israelis were wounded by stone throwers. 

Dec. 15—Toledano’s body is found outside Jerusalem; approx- 


imately 1,200 suspected Hamas members have been arrested 
in the search for Toledano’s kidnappers. 

Dec. 17—Israeli troops leave 415 Palestinians at the northern 
border of the self-declared Israeli “security zone” in south- 
ern Lebanon; the Palestinians were expelled from Israel for 
being suspected members of Hamas and other extremist 
groups. 

Dec. 19—On the West Bank, Israeli troops kill 6 Palestinians 
taking part in a demonstration during a 75-minute break in 
a government-imposed curfew. 

Dec. 21—Israeli-backed South Lebanon Army militiamen open 
fire on the 415 expelled Palestinians as they try to enter the 
security zone; 2 are wounded; the Palestinians had been 
ordered by Lebanese troops to leave their makeshift camp 1 
mile north of the zone and return to the zone. 

Dec. 22—The Supreme Court rejects appeals on behalf of the 
415 Palestinians; both Israel and Lebanon refuse to allow 
international relief workers to deliver supplies to them. 

Dec. 28—Army officials say 10 of the 415 exiles may return to 
Israel because they were expelled “without a legal decision 
to deport them.” 


JAPAN 
Dec. 11—Attempting to defuse a scandal in which members of 
the governing Liberal Democratic party have been accused of 
. accepting illegal campaign contributions, attempted bribery, 
and contacts with organized crime, Prime Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa reshuffles the cabinet. 


KOREA, NORTH 
(See China) 


KOREA, SOUTH 


(See also Vietnam) 

Dec. 19—With 92% of the ballots from yesterday’s presidential 
election counted, the Korean Broadcasting System an- 
nounces that Kim Young Sam, a former dissident who last 
year merged his party with the governing Democratic Liberal 
party, has won with about 42% of the vote; Kim Dae Jung 
received 34% and Chung Ju Yung, the founder of the Hyun- 
dai industrial group, 16%; Kim Young Sam will be the coun- 
try’s lst president in 30 years who was not a member of the 
armed services. 


LEBANON 
(See Israel) 


MACEDONIA 
(See Intl, UN; Greece) 


MEXICO 
(See Intl, NAFTA; US) 


MOZAMBIQUE 
(See Intl, UN) 


PAKISTAN 

Dec. 7—In response to a Hindu mob’s demolition of a mosque 
in Ayodhya, India, yesterday, the government closes offices 
and schools for a 1-day protest. Muslims attack more than 
30 Hindu temples throughout the counny, setting fire to 25 
in the southern province of Sind. 


PANAMA 
(See US) 


PERU 
(See China) 


PHILIPPINES 


Dec. 25——In the town of Carmen, about 560 miles south of 
Manila, Muslim gunmen kill 18 Catholic church workers, 
reportedly in retaliation for the killing the day before of sev- 
eral Muslim farmers by government militia; the army says 
more than 100 people have been killed in revenge attacks by 
Christians and Muslims over the last 3 years. 


POLAND 


Dec. 14—In Silesia, hundreds of thousands of the region’s 
nearly 300,000 coal miners strike to protest low wages and a 
government plan to reorganize the industry that would cut 
180,000 jobs over 10 years. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

Dec. 4—The official press reports that, by royal decree, King 
Fahd has replaced 7 members of the Supreme Authority of 
Senior Scholars, the country’s highest religious body, with 
10 other clerics; those removed refused to sign a denuncia- 
tion of 107 religious figures who criticized the government's 
involvement with Westem nations and the deployment of 
American troops on Saudi soil; the government cites the 
“poor health” of the 7 as reason for the change. 


SOMALIA 


(See also Intl, UN; Australia) 

Dec. 7—Relief officials say at least 64 people have been killed 
and more than 48 wounded in fighting the last 2 days in the 
central town of Baidoa. 

Dec. 9—The 1st of an initial contingent of 1,800 US marines 
lands and secures the airport in Mogadishu, the capital, in an 
operation intended to provide security for relief shipments; 
approximately 28,000 US soldiers are eventually expected to 
take part, as well as troops from 10 other countries. Relief 
flights resume. 

Dec. 10—Two Somalis are killed and 7 wounded by French 
and US troops at a French checkpoint in Mogadishu. 

Dec. 11—In Mogadishu, General Mohammed Farah Aidid and 
Mohammed Ali Mahdi, the leaders of the most powerful 
factions in the 2-year-old civil war, agree to an immediate 
cease-fire and the restriction of their fighters to designated 
compounds; the talks between the 2 were mediated by US 
special envoy to Somalia Robert Oakley and Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Robert Johnston, commander of the American-led mili- 
tary operation in Somalia. Looting by armed gunmen 
continues in the capital. 

Dec. 12—In Mogadishu, 2 US helicopters destroy 3 Somali 
vehicles after being fired on; the number of Somali casualties 
is not reported. 

Dec. 16—More than 700 US marines and French troops arrive 
in Baidoa and secure the area for the delivery of relief sup- 
plies. 

Dec. 20—About 325 US and Belgian troops arrive in Kismayu. 

Heavily guarded by US forces, 20 UN relief trucks enter 
Baidoa, marking the Ist relief shipment since November 11. 
UN officials say 30 International Committee of the Red 

Cross trucks have disappeared in the last 2 days and were 
apparently looted in El Man, 7 miles north of Mogadishu, 
the Red Cross has declined military protection for its relief 
convoys. 

Dec. 22—Brigadier General Tony Zinni, operations director for 
the US military command in Somalia, says US forces will 
begin seizing armored vehicles, whether or not they pose a 
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direct threat; UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali 
has urged the US to disarm warring militiamen, while the 
US has insisted its role is to protect relief deliveries. 

Dec. 23—While on an advance mission to Bardera, a town in 
the interior that has been a main battlefield in the civil war, a 
civilian employee of the US army is killed and 3 US State 
Department security officials are injured by a mine; this is 
the lst American death during the operation. 

Dec. 27—-Aidid and Mahdi say they will eliminate the “green 
line” that has divided Mogadishu between their two forces. 

Dec. 28—The New York Times reports a massacre in the south- 
ern town of Kismayu on December 8—12 that left more than 
100 elders, businesspeople, and educated members of the 
Harti clan dead; witnesses and Westem diplomats say the 
killings were directed by Ogadeni clan leader Colonel Omar 
Jess, an ally of Aidid’s. 

In Mogadishu, gunmen kill a relief worker from CARE 
International and shoot several others during a car theft. 
Yesterday, gunmen in the capital killed 3 workers from the 
International Committee of the Red Cross and wounded 1. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Dec. 1—In Harare, Zimbabwe, the Azanian People’s Liberation 
Army, the military wing of the South African Pan-Africanist 
Congress, announces that the group’s killing of 4 people 
and wounding of 17 others at a golf club in King William's 
Town, South Africa, on November 28 was the beginning of a 
campaign against white civilians. 

Dec. 19—President F. W. de Klerk announces that 23 officers, 
including 6 generals, have been suspended or forced to retire 
because they are suspected of criminal activities that may 
include political assassination. 

Dec. 24—Near the town of Ficksburg in rural Orange Free 
State, where a white girl was killed by 3 armed blacks De- 
cember 19, white gunmen fire on 2 minibuses carrying black 
passengers, killing 1 person and wounding 3 others; author- 
ities suspect a far-right group called the White Wolves. 


SPAIN 


Dec. 13—According to official estimates released today, a 
Greek tanker that ran aground December 3 off the north- 
western port of La Coruña spilled 21.5 million gallons of oil. 


SWITZERLAND 


Dec. 6—n a national referendum, 50.3% of voters reject Swiss 
participation in the new customs-free European Economic 
Area, which was to have included the 12 European Commu- 
nity nations and the 7 countries of the European Free Trade 
Association, to which Switzerland belongs; 49.7% vote yes. 


SYRIA 


Dec. 14—US State Department officials say Syria has refused 
exit visas to Jews for the last 8 weeks; approximately 2,600 
Jews have left the country since April, when a policy of 
granting exit permits was instituted; about 1,400 Jews re- 
main in Syria. 


TAIWAN 


Dec. 19—In the country’s 1st fully democratic national legisla- 
tive elections, the ruling Kuomintang wins 53% of the vote; 
the Democratic Progressive party captures one-third of the 
legislative seats with 31% of the ballots cast. 
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UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 


Great Britain 

Dec. 3—Two rush-hour bombings in central Manchester injure 
at least 64 people; police suspect the Irish Republican Army 
(IRA). 

Dec. 9——In the House of Commons, Prime Minister John Major 
reads a statement from Buckingham Palace announcing the 
separation of Prince Charles, the heir to the throne, and his 
wife, Diana, the Princess of Wales; the statement says the 2 
have no plans to divorce and will separately continue to 
carry out their public duties. | 

Dec. 16—In London, the IRA detonates 2 bombs in a shop- 

' ping district, wounding 4 people. 


Northern Ireland 
Dec. 1—In Belfast, a bomb explosion injures 27 people; the 
IRA takes responsibility. 


UNITED STATES (US) 


(See also El Salvador; Iraq; Somalia) 

Dec. 4—In Cincinnati, a federal judge awards a former em- 
ployee of the General Electric Company $13.4 million for 
providing evidence to the Justice Department that the com- 
pany defrauded the government in a scheme that provided 
bribes and kickbacks to an Israeli general; in July the com- 
pany agreed to pay $9.5 million in fines and $59.5 million 
in a related civil case. 

Dec. 8—In Miami, a federal judge rules that General Manuel 
Noriega is a prisoner of war under the Geneva Conventions, 
Noriega, the former president of Panama, surrendered to US 
troops after the December 1989 invasion of his country, and 
was sentenced in July to 40 years in prison on racketeering, 
money laundering, and drug trafficking charges. 

Dec. 9—In Washington, a federal jury finds Clair George, the 
former head of clandestine services and number-three offi- 
cial at the Central Intelligence Agency, guilty on 2 felony 
counts of making false statements to Congress; the jurors 
say George lied about the extent of his knowledge of the in- 
volvement of former President Ronald Reagan’s administra- 
tion in a scheme to finance the Nicaraguan contras with 
proceeds from arms deals with Iran also intended to gain the 
release of hostages; the jury also acquits George on 5 related 
counts of lying to investigators. 

Dec. 14—Calling the prosecution’s evidence “the wildest 
speculation,” a federal judge in Los Angeles acquits Mexican 
Doctor Humberto Alvarez Macháin of charges that he partici- 
pated in a torture session that led to the death of Drug En- 
forcement Agency (DEA) official Enrique Camarena Salazar 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, in 1985; Macháin was kidnapped 
and brought to the US in 1990 by Mexican bounty hunters 
seeking a $50,000 DEA reward. 

Dec. 21—A federal jury in Los Angeles convicts former Mexi- 
can President Liis Echeverria’s brother-in-law, Ruben Zuno 
Arce, of kidnapping and fatally torturing DEA agent Camare- 
na; Zuno is also found guilty on 2 conspiracy charges. 

Dec. 22——At a news conference in Little Rock, Arkansas, Presi- 
dent-elect Bill Clinton announces he will nominate Warren 


Christopher for secretary of state; Christopher was deputy 
secretary of state in President Jimmy Carter's administration. 

Dec. 24—In a printed statement released by the White House 
after President George Bush leaves on vacation, the president 
grants pardons to 6 Reagan administration officials for their 
part in the Iran-contra scandal. Those pardoned include 
former Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger, former na- 
tional security adviser Robert McFarlane, Clair George, and 
former Assistant Secretary of State Elliott Abrams. 

Dec. 27—Diplomats in Geneva report that Bush last week 
warmed Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic and General 
Zivota Panic, commander of the Yugoslav army, that the US 
was ready to use military force against Yugoslavia in the 
event of Serb-instigated violence in the Serbian province of 
Kosovo. 

Dec. 28—Defense Department officials say 18 US Navy planes 
have been sent to Dhahran, Saudi Arabia, to take part in 
flight patrols over southern Iraq; the aircraft carrier Kitty 
Hawh is en route to the Persian Gulf from off the coast of 
Somalia. 


VENEZUELA | 


Dec. 4—The human rights group Provea says more than 300 
people died as a result of the November 27 coup attempt 
against the government of President Carlos Andrés Perez, 
The New York Times reports. 


VIETNAM 


Dec, 22—Vietnam and South Korea establish diplomatic rela- 
tions. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

(See also Intl, UN; Albania; Bosnia and Herzegovina; US) 

Dec. 3—In Pristina, the capital of the Kosovo region in Serbia, 
police fire on a crowd at an outdoor market, killing 1 person 
and wounding another. f 

Dec. 9—The Serbian Supreme Court rules that Yugoslav Prime 
Minister Milan Panic may run in the December 20 presiden- 

‘tial election against Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic; 
Panic, who holds joint American and Yugoslav citizenship, 
was named prime minister by Yugoslav President Dobrica 
Cosic in July. 

Dec. 26—Panic concedes the presidency to Milosevic 6 days 
after the polls closed, despite his allegations of electoral 
fraud. The election commission in Serbia reported yesterday 
that Milosevic received 56% of the vote and Panic 34%; 
Westem election observers have said that fraud may have 
accounted for as much as 15% of Milosevic’s total. 

Dec. 29—Both houses of parliament—dominated by the So- 
cialist Party of Serbia and the nationalist Serbian Radical par- 
ty—overwhelmingly side against Panic in a vote of no 
confidence, removing him from office; Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter Radoje Kontic is named to lead an interim government. 


ZAIRE 


Dec. 12—Civil guardsmen under the control of President 
Mobutu Sese Seko briefly occupy the offices of Prime Minis- 
ter Etienne Tshisekedi. E 
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“The task of the Clinton administration is not to break new ground [in Latin America] but 
to consolidate and build on what has been accomplished, establishing an enduring 
relationship that best serves the interests and values of both the United States and Latin 
America. No previous United States government has come close to accomplishing that 


task.” 


Clinton and Latin America: 
Facing an Unfinished Agenda 


BY PETER HAKIM 


the Good Neighbor Policy, Latin Americans have 

felt that they have gotten a better deal from 
Democrats in the White House than from Republicans. 
The noteworthy innovations in United States—Latin 
American relations are mostly associated with Demo- 
cratic presidents. John F. Kennedy is linked with the 
Alliance for Progress. And Jimmy Carter gets credit for 
agreeing to turn over control of the Panama Canal to 
the Panamanians, and for making human rights the 
centerpiece of United States policy at a time when 
military dictators reigned in most of Latin America. 
Somehow Kennedy’s responsibility for the Bay of Pigs 
invasion and Lyndon Johnson’s decision to send the 
marines into the Dominican Republic are conveniently 
overlooked, as Latin American observer Mark Falcoff 
has pointed out. 

In contrast, Republican presidents tend to evoke 
bitter memories. Richard Nixon’s and Gerald Ford’s 
administrations are associated with a policy of benign 
neglect. Ronald Reagan is remembered for his early 
efforts to curry favor with the military regimes in Brazil 
and the southern cone countries, and for his relentless 
interventions in the Caribbean Basin. 

Yet Bill Clinton’s victory last November left many 
Latin Americans uneasy. They had grown comfortable 
with the Bush administration and its approach to the 
region. George Bush had established personal relations 
with many Latin American leaders, including Carlos 


S ince President Franklin Delano Roosevelt launched 
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Salinas de Gortari of Mexico, Carlos Menem of Argen- 
tina, and Carlos Andrés Pérez of Venezuela. During the 
Bush years most of the outstanding conflicts between 
the United States and Latin America were muted, and a 
few were even resolved. The wars in Central America 
came to an end. The foreign debt crisis receded into the 
background. Tensions over drug trafficking lessened. 

Moreover, the Bush administration proposed a new 
United States economic partnership with Latin Ameri- 
ca—at a moment when the region’s governments were 
worried about being ignored in a post—cold war world, 
as they watched international attention and resources 
focus on the former Soviet Union, eastern Europe. and 
the fast-growing countries of Asia. Bush not only 
undertook free trade negotiations with Mexico but also 
called for the development of a hemisphere-wide free 
trade system that would incorporate all the nations of 
Latin America. On the political front, the United States 
and Latin American countries increasingly worked 
together at the Organization of American States (OAS) 
to find ways to protect and promote democracy in the 
region. The 1989 American invasion of Panama proved 
only a brief setback in the steady warming of United 
States—Latin American relations. 


FEAR OF NEW FACES 

It is thus no surprise that most Latin American 
governments seemed to prefer the continuity of the 
Bush administration to the “change” promised by the 
Clinton candidacy. Their main concern was that a 
Clinton White House would retreat from the hemi- 
spheric trade initiatives launched by Bush just as Latin 
American countries were increasingly counting on 
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expanded trade and foreign investment to fuel eco- 
nomic recovery and growth. One source of anxiety was 
_Clinton’s pledge that America’s own economic and 
social problems would be the central priority of his 
presidency. Another was the presumption that Demo- 
crats would be more protectionist, which raised doubts 
about whether the United States would sustain interest 
in regional free trade. 

Latin Americans are not solely preoccupied with 
economic matters. Some are worried about Clinton’s 
‘promises to take a more assertive stance on democracy 
and human rights; a few governments fear that they 
may be the targets. Others are concerned that an 
openly aggressive United States posture may upset the 
fragile consensus that has developed at the OAS and 
end up weakening rather than bolstering the organiza- 
tion’s ability to undertake unified action to protect 
democratic rule. 

Yet there was cause for uncertainty about the 
direction of United States policy more than a year 
ago—long before Clinton was nominated and Bush 
began to slide in the opinion polls. The Bush adminis- 
tration’s policies toward Latin America visibly faltered 
on several fronts: 


e In El Salvador, United States-supported mediation 
efforts by the UN finally produced a New Year's Day 
1992 peace accord between the government and 
leftist insurgents—an accord that is being carried 
out, although by no means smoothly or without 
frustrating delays. Yet the United States seems 
increasingly bent on disengaging itself from Central 
America. Aid levels have declined sharply while 
approved assistance has been disbursed slowly and, 
according to the government’s own reports, has not 
been used effectively. A few virulently anti- 
Sandinista members of Congress, led by Senator 
Jesse Helms (R-N.C.), last year interrupted aid to 
Nicaragua for nearly six months. For most of 1992, 
both Nicaragua and El Salvador were without 
United States ambassadors as administration 
appointments languished in the Senate. 


The United States has been actively involved in OAS 
initiatives in Haiti and Peru, but neither of these 
efforts has made much progress in restoring 
democratic government. In Haiti—where the army 
ousted the nation’s first freely elected president, 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide, in September 1991—there is 
still no solution after 15 months, and the political 
and economic situation continues to deteriorate. In 
Peru, President Alberto Fujimori—after suspending 
the constitution and dissolving Congress and the 





*For more on the initiative, see Peter Hakim, “The United 
States and Latin America: Good Neighbors Again?” Current 
History, February 1992. 


courts last April—bowed to international pressure, 
including a suspension of United States aid, and 
called for the election of a constituent assembly to 
draft a new constitution and serve as an interim 
legislature. But that election, held November 22, 
was only a small step forward, and the United States 
and other OAS members appear ambivalent about 
keeping the pressure on. 


After putting up resistance to the Cuban-American 
community in Miami for more than a year, the Bush 
administration decided to support the so-called 
Cuban Democracy Act, designed to tighten the 
United States embargo against Cuba—in part 
because Clinton had endorsed the measure to better 
his electoral chances in Florida. This was something 
of a tummabout for the White House, which had 
taken some modest steps to reduce United 
States-Cuban hostility, and it was greeted with 
dismay by most countries in Latin America—even 
as they increasingly pressed Fidel Castro for 
political change. One consequence has been 
diminished prospects for United States—Latin 
American cooperation on Cuba. 


The Bush administration succeeded in wrapping up 
negotiations with Mexico and Canada on the North 
American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA), which 
was formally signed by the three countries in 
mid-December and is now ready to be presented for 
congressional approval. This is a historic 
accomplishment in United States—Latin American 
relations, the fruit of active and persistent 
presidential leadership in the face of substantial 
domestic opposition. If ratified, it has the potential 
to reshape United States ties with Mexico and open 
the way for broader hemispheric trade links. The 
agreement, however, took considerably longer to 
complete than had initially been expected—and 
ratification is now the province of the new 
administration and Congress, which leaves the 
outcome still uncertain. Two tough issues, 
environmental protection and workers’ rights, did 
not get sufficient attention from the Bush team and 
must be worked out with Mexico. 


The administration’s greatest failing was not 
devising a strategy for extending NAFTA to other 
countries in Latin America and creating the 
hemisphere-wide free trade pact the president had 
proposed in his June 1990 announcement of the 
Enterprise for the Americas initiative.* Other 
elements of the initiative have languished as well. It 
was not until last October that limited financing 
was approved for a special investment promotion 
facility, and Congress has authorized only a fraction 
of the funds necessary for the reduction of debts 


owed by Latin American countries to the United 
States treasury. The White House and Congress 
share responsibility for the initiative’s excruciatingly 
slow implementation. 


These developments in United States policy last year 
disappointed Latin Americans. But so far they have not 
led to any significant deterioration in relations, which 
remain fundamentally sound. Opportunities have clearly 
been missed, but irreversible losses have not occurred. 


CLINTON'S CHOICES 

President Clinton inherits a well-defined set of 
issues and challenges for Latin America. His administra- 
tion has important decisions to make, but in the 
post—cold war era the policy alternatives will not be 
grounded in distinct and clear-cut ideologies. Nor will 
the choices be derived from grand visions of America’s 
place in the world; none of Clinton’s statements on 
foreign policy, either during the campaign or since the 
election, have offered any such vision. 

Ideology will play a role, however. The new adminis- 
tration's policies and priorities in Latin America will in 
part emerge from political competition among groups 
associated with a diverse Democratic party: neoconser- 
vative supporters of the contras in Nicaragua and 
liberal human rights activists; proponents of free trade 
and individuals tied to labor and the environmental 
movement; advocates of special commercial relations 
within the hemisphere and globalists who reject re- 
gional trade preferences; and fervent champions of an 
active pro-democracy agenda and those calling for 
restraint in the use of United States power. The policies 
resulting from the conflicts and compromises among 
these different perspectives may not always be fully 
coherent or easy to implement. 

Beyond this political tug-of-war, two factors will 
decisively shape and constrain the new administra- 
tion’s policy course in Latin America. The first is the 
performance of the domestic economy; Clinton is well 
aware that the credibility and success of his presidency 
ultimately depend on his ability to spark growth, 
reduce unemployment, bring the deficit under control, 
and increase international competitiveness. A sluggish 
economy will inevitably absorb the administration’s 
energy and political resources and limit its capacity for 
international initiative. A dynamic United States econ- 
omy, in contrast, would provide the foundation for an 
active and imaginative foreign policy. It would give the 
administration added confidence and clout to operate 
internationally. It would also expand the funds avail- 
able for initiatives abroad and mute the cries for 
protectionist trade measures—both of which are of 
crucial importance for Latin America. 

Political and economic developments in Latin Amer- 
ica will be another powerful determinant of United 
' States policy. In the past few years the region has 
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become a more compatible partner for the United 
States. Latin America’s impressive democratic renewal, 
its dramatic shift toward market-oriented economic 
strategies, and its newfound willingness to cooperate 
with the United States on a range of issues have 
increasingly turned the region into an area of opportu- 
nity rather than a well of problems and conflicts. It 
was, for example, Latin America’s enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the Enterprise for the Americas initiative that 
gave the initiative its importance back in Washington. 

The region’s future, however, remains plagued by 
uncertainty. Democratic politics are robust in only a 
few countries and human rights abuses are still wide- 
spread. Haiti and Peru have reverted to authoritarian 
Tule. Mexico has made little progress in opening its 
political system. Venezuela suffered two coup attempts 
last year that left its democratic institutions badly 
wounded. Democracy in Brazil is under increasing 
stress. 

Economic reforms have remedied long-term struc- 
tural weaknesses in many countries but are producing 
sustained growth in only a few. Overvalued exchange 
rates, widening trade deficits, inflationary pressures, 
and high unemployment and underemployment are 
common throughout the region. Brazil remains the 
sick giant of Latin America, with persistent hyperinfla- 
tion, three years of negative growth, and deep indeci- 
sion about the direction its economy and politics 
should take. 

The type and quality of Latin America’s relations 
with the United States will depend on the region’s 
capacity to deal with its own problems—its ability to 
sustain and deepen democratic practice, stick with its 
market openings, and achieve healthy economic growth. 
Failure on one or more of these fronts will reduce 
United States interest in the region and diminish the 
prospects for productive ties. 

Since his electoral victory on November 4, Clinton 
has been upbeat about Latin America. He has sug- 
gested that Latin America is fertile ground for advanc- 
ing the cause of democracy, stating that, “together, we 
can construct a genuine hemispheric community of 
democracies.” He has emphasized the contribution a 
prosperous Latin America could make to economic 
revival in the United States, pointing out that if the 
region’s growth had not been interrupted in the 1980s 
the United States trade deficit would have been 20 
percent lower. To be sure, these expressions of opti- 
mism are partly diplomatic rhetoric. Nonetheless, the 
linking of United States economic interests to Latin 
America’s economic performance, by an American 
leader whose agenda is dominated by the domestic 
economy, is good news for the region. 


NAFTA AS THE CORNERSTONE 
NAFTA will be the first crucial test for the new 
administration. The fate of the free trade agreement will 
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affect the course of United States—Latin American 
relations more than any other single issue. 

It would be a devastating blow to United States— 
Mexican ties if the United States were to reject or 
significantly delay NAFTA—after two years of negotia- 
tion, and with a signed agreement in hand. This could 
well provoke a resurgence of anti-Americanism in a 
country that clearly wants and expects NAFTA to be a 
reality soon. And aside from Canada and perhaps 
Japan, no other bilateral relationship is more important 
for the United States. 

Once the accord is in place the stage will be set for 
free trade negotiations with other Latin American 
countries and for the possible development of a 
hemisphere-wide trading system. On the other hand, it 
is hard to imagine the United States pursuing free trade 
with any other Latin American country if it cannot 
achieve an agreement with Mexico first. 

Clinton has consistently backed NAFTA. Time and 
again during the presidential campaign he expressed 
his conviction that free trade with Mexico would 
contribute to job creation and economic growth in the 
United States. In the final weeks before the balloting he 
endorsed the 2,000-page NAFTA agreement signed by 
the Bush administration and said he would not call for 
its renegotiation. He has made plain his dissatisfaction 
with the pact’s labor and environmental provisions, 
and announced his intention to seek parallel accords 
with Mexico that deal with these issues. This, however, 
does not appear to present any significant roadblock, 
and should in fact facilitate congressional ratification 
and broaden public support. Mexican President Carlos 
Salinas has not objected to negotiating the additional 
provisions. 

Given his strong public endorsement of the agree- 
ment, Clinton is unlikely to backtrack on NAFTA, 
despite the continued opposition of many of his 
political allies. The agreement will most likely be 
ratified this year, although the huge turnover in 
Congress makes the final vote unpredictable. Clinton 
artfully kept NAFTA from becoming a campaign Issue. 
As president, he will likely move to conclude the 
agreement, after having argued that it is good policy— 
toward Mexico, toward Latin America, and for the 
United States economy. 

Clinton is also on record as favoring the extension of 
NAFTA to other Latin American countries, leading to 
the eventual development of a hemispheric free trade 
system as proposed by Bush. But so far he, like the 
Bush administration, has presented no specifics on 
procedures, conditions, or timetables, aside from men- 
tioning Chile and Argentina as potential early candi- 
dates for negotiations. 

It is difficult to predict how much energy and 
political capital the Clinton administration will be 
prepared to spend pursuing free trade arrangements for 
the hemisphere. Nor is it clear how intense the 


resistance from labor and other groups or how strong 
the support from American business would be. Much 
will depend on the performance of the United States 
and Latin American economies. Vibrant growth in the 
United States would diminish protectionist opposi- 
tion, while economic advances in several major Latin 
American countries would help mobilize the backing 
of United States investors and exporters; sluggish 
economies would have the opposite impact. 

Brazil may be the key. Only in Brazil are United 
States economic interests potentially as intensively 
engaged as they are in Mexico. If and when Brazil 
recovers economic dynamism it would quickly become 
a major market for United States products, attract large 
flows of United States investment, and appear an 
appealing free trade partner. If the Brazilian economy 
remains crisis-ridden, the United States may still 
negotiate free trade pacts with a few other Latin 
American countries (or try to bring them into an 
expanded NAFTA). But without Brazil—which has 40 
percent of Latin America’s population and economic 
output—there is unlikely to be a strong United States 
push for a hemispheric free trade system. 


SAFEGUARDING DEMOCRACY 

While Clinton has pledged to work aggressively in 
support of democratic change and human rights, he 
has given no hint of how his administration might carry 
out that commitment in Latin America. One major 
issue his administration will have to address involves 
the mechanisms through which it would pursue its 
democracy and human rights goals. After years of 
political irrelevance, the OAS has recently emerged as a 
potentially significant actor in hemispheric affairs, 
particularly in organizing collective inter-American 
responses to safeguard democracy. Clinton and his 
advisers will have to decide whether they want to fortify 
the OAS role or whether they want greater capacity for 
independent United States action. 

The broader issue concerns the kind of multilateral 
governance the United States would like to see emerge 
in the hemisphere. What mandate, authority, proce- 
dures, and instruments of enforcement should the OAS 
and/or other inter-American institutions have? Should 
Washington encourage the OAS to take on the kind of 
activist role the UN has begun to play globally? Is the 
United States prepared to shoulder the added costs? 

Above all, strengthening collective action in the 
hemisphere will require the Clinton administration— 
unlike virtually all its predecessors—to resist the 
temptation to intervene on its own, even when the slow 
pace of multilateral diplomacy proves frustrating. 

The first tests will come in Haiti and Peru. Alarmed 
by the prospect of a renewed flow of Haitian refugees, 
the administration may be tempted to displace the 
OAS efforts with more aggressive, unilateral action in 


order to resolve a politically stalemated and badly 
deteriorating situation in Haiti. In Peru, on the other 
hand, where the antidrug war has continued to have 
priority for the United States, Clinton and his people 
may find the easiest course is to avoid further confron- 
tation with the autocratic Fujimori government by 
moving to reestablish normal relations. That is the road 
the Bush White House appeared to be taking, and it 
would probably be endorsed by Latin American govern- 
ments, most of which do not relish keeping the 
pressure on Peru. 

If Clinton took these actions, OAS credibility would 
be damaged and its ability to respond to democratic 
breakdowns diminished. The alternative for the new 
administration—which carries no guarantees of suc- 
cess—is to stick with the OAS in both countries and 
try to provide the leadership and resolve necessary to 
make the organization’s efforts more effective. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND BEYOND 

Democratic rule and respect for human rights are 
weak in every nation of Central America except Costa 
Rica. Abject poverty remains pervasive, and most of the 
countries are economically distressed. The United 
States still exercises considerable influence, and could 
contribute to political reconciliation, economic recon- 
struction, and the resettlement of large numbers of 
refugees and displaced people. But that will cost 
money, which is in short supply in Washington. And 
the president has announced no plans to reverse the 
sharp decline in United States economic assistance 
over the past few years. The Clinton administration 
could partially compensate for the reduced aid flows by 
providing additional trade preferences and encourag- 
ing increased lending by the World Bank and Inter- 
American Development Bank. But to play a truly 
constructive role in Central America today, the United 
States will have to come up with more hard cash. 

President Clinton will also not be able to avoid 
dealing with Fidel Castro’s Cuba. Nothing Clinton has 
said so far suggests his administration would be 
disposed to change current policy, directed at squeez- 
ing Cuba economically and isolating it diplomatically. 

Yet when the new administration begins to view 
Cuba as a policy issue, and not merely as a political 
matter, it may conclude that the approach of the past 
30 years is unimaginative and unproductive—and 
want to set its own course rather than be guided by 
inertia. One potentially attractive alternative, put forth 
by a special task force of the Inter-American Dialogue 
last September, proposes combining continued eco- 
nomic pressure with new incentives for political open- 
ing, aims for a marked expansion of the flow of 
information and ideas to the island, and—most impor- 
tant—urges greater cooperation between the United 
States and Latin America to encourage peaceful change. 
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The choice for Clinton is whether to pursue a fresh 
and more activist approach, involving an effort to 
mobilize an international coalition and to begin bargain- 
ing with Cuba, or to continue waiting for the Cuban 
authorities to take the first steps or for Fidel Castro to 
pass from the scene. The former might well be more 
consistent with Clinton’s approach to promoting de- 
mocracy elsewhere, but it would be fiercely resisted by 
many Cuban-American leaders who are the driving 
force behind current policy. 

The war against illegal drugs, especially its interna- 
tional component, has receded as an issue in United 
States politics; indeed, the issue was hardly raised in 
the presidential campaign. Clinton felt no need to 
communicate a strong position and he made no 
mention at all of the drug war in Latin America. All this 
suggests there may now be room for some significant 
policy changes—which appear to be justified on both 
substantive and financial grounds. 

The evidence is overwhelming that United States 
antidrug efforts overseas have had virtually no impact 
on its problems with drugs at home, and probably 
never will. Given the scarcity of foreign aid resources, 
funding for drug initiatives in Latin America could be 
sharply curtailed, or directed to those initiatives that 
Latin American governments—not Washington— 
consider most important. Given its domestic focus, the 
new administration will almost certainly want to 
emphasize domestic measures to reduce demand rather 
than international anti-narcotic programs. 

Clinton inherits a well-defined policy agenda for 
Latin America. He and his advisers will have important 
choices to make, but the issues will be familiar. One 
should not expect dramatic turns or reversals such as 
President Carter’s emphasis on human rights, Presi- 
dent Reagan’s anti-Communist crusade in Central 
America, or President Bush’s proposals for hemisphere- 
wide free trade arrangements. With the end of the cold 
war, a significant bipartisan consensus has emerged in 
Washington on the issues that should be given imme- 
diate attention in United States—Latin American rela- 
tions, and that consensus is largely shared by most 
governments in Latin America. 

But the fact that the agenda is set and the issues are 
familiar does not make the challenges confronting the 
new administration in Latin America any less difficult 
or important. The battle for democracy could still be 
lost; economic progress in the region is by no means 
assured; cooperation between Latin America and the 
United States, whether on economic matters or on 
other issues, remains incipient. The task of the Clinton 
administration is not to break new ground but to 
consolidate and build on what has been accomplished, 
establishing an enduring relationship that best serves 
the interests and values of both the United States and 
Latin America. No previous United States government 
has come close to accomplishing that task. E 
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Things Fall Apart: Panama after Noriega 


BY STEVE C. ROPP 


t is not surprising that three full years elapsed were once again held in 1994. During the spring 1990 
| Foe the time that Panama’s current civilian legislative session, it became clear that the Christian 

democratic government was installed after the Democrats intended to use their majority position to 
December 1989 United States military invasion and control the assembly past their appointed time. As a 
the point at which its weaknesses became obvious. result, the other ADOC parties formed an alliance with 
During this period, the government led by President the military regime’s Democratic Revolutionary party 
Guillermo Endara has been seriously undermined. At (PRD) to wrest control of the assembly from them. 
the same time, opposition groups associated with the Further complicating relationships in the coalition 
old military leadership that governed Panama from was the fact that the Arnulfista party was a mass 
1968 until 1989 have rapidly gained in strength. movement whose members expected government jobs 

The 20,000 troops of “Operation Just Cause” in the new administration. Early in 1991, the Arnulfis- 
installed a fledgling democratic government in Panama tas expressed their intense displeasure with Endara for 
whose civilian leaders took power while assembled at a negotiating a pact with the Christian Democrats that 
United States military base. All were members of the granted them a large number of mayorships. This 
Civil Opposition Democratic Alliance (ADOC), a coali- allowed the Christian Democrats to employ their 
tion of parties that had won the May 1989 election but followers in the country’s largest cities and exclude the 
had been robbed of its victory by General Manuel followers of their coalition “partners.” 
Antonio Noriega. President Endara represented the By April 1991, the relationship between the Chris- 


historically popular Arnulfista party (PA). The vice tian Democrats and the other governing parties had 
presidents were Ricardo Arias Calderén of the Chris- reached the breaking point. The Amulfista faithful 
tian Democratic party (PDC) and Guillermo Ford of the believed that they were being systematically excluded 


National Liberal Republican Movement. from their rightful share of government jobs by middle 

The disintegration of the governing party coalition class Christian Democrats, who viewed them as lower 
began to occur almost immediately after the invasion. class riff-raff. And Endara reached the conclusion that 
The seeds of the coalition’s breakdown could be traced the PDC was using its dominant position in the 
to Noriega’s decision not to allow the Amulfista party National Assembly to undermine his authority. In 
to participate in the May 1989 elections, forcing March, an initiative to impeach him for requesting 
Arnulfistas to vote for the coalition’s Christian Demo- United States support during a 1990 coup attempt had 
cratic party. Christian Democrats held.a majority of been introduced before the assembly’s Credentials 
cabinet positions and National Assembly seats after Commission. Even though the charge was eventually 
Noriega was overthrown even though their own contri- dismissed for lack of evidence, the Christian Demo- 
bution to this electoral victory had been marginal. crats’ role in the affair permanently embittered Endara. 

This perceived poor distribution of political posi- The governing ADOC coalition fell apart in April 
tions among the governing ADOC parties led to when Endara removed five PDC ministers from his 


tensions that quickly surfaced during 1990. Because cabinet. Among them was Calderón, who headed the 
party leaders did not fully trust each other, they Ministry of Government and Justice, which controlled 
negotiated an informal pact that called for the rotation the police known as the Public Force. The collapse of 
of the National Assembly presidency until elections the coalition led in turn to Endara’s loss of control over 
the National Assembly as the Christian Democrats 
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then only through negotiation of their own pact with 
representatives of the former military regime. 

Endara’s government was further weakened by feud- 
ing that broke out in his own party, and between 
various government branches and bureaucracies. While 
the PRD and the.PDC managed to maintain a consider- 
able degree of internal unity throughout this period, 
the Amnulfistas were not so lucky. Because Endara was 
viewed as not delivering on his promises of jobs for 
Amulfistas, he lost control of the party in September 
1991 to Mireya Moscoso de Gruber, the widow of party 
founder Arnulfo Arias. As the new leader, Moscoso 
continued to pressure Endara to remove members of 
other political parties from the government in order to 
create new sources of party employment. 

By mid-1992, such infighting among government 
leaders had reached major proportions. In July, a 
member of the National Assembly sued the comptrol- 
ler general through the attorney general’s office for 
abuse of power and embezzlement. The attorney 
general suspended the customs director in September, 
charging him with corrupt practices. Shortly thereafter, 
the attorney general himself was the subject of a 
lawsuit brought by the head of the National Assembly’s 
Drug Commission for allegedly unfreezing the banking 
accounts of notorious drug dealers. By December, two 
major personnel changes had resulted from this inces- 
sant feuding: Calderén resigned and the attorney 
general was removed from office. 

Equally troublesome is the fact that these quarrels 
and divisions among civilian politicians are mirrored in 
the existing distribution of control over the instru- 
ments of force. During military rule, the Panamanian 
Defense Forces were all-powerful, with both military 
and police forces totally controlled first by President 
General Omar Torrijos and then by Noriega. All this 
changed following the United States invasion. At that 
time, a conscious effort was made to prevent the 
creation of a new military institution that would 
monopolize military power like the former Defense 
Forces. A new Public Force was established that 
assumed responsibility for police functions such as 
guaranteeing public order and protecting private prop- 
erty. But, in the spirit of implementing a more pluralis- 
tic public security model, further steps were taken to 
divide control over the instruments of force. 

There are currently seven government-sanctioned 
organizations whose members can legally bear arms. 
Such a pluralist security model is of course fine in 
theory, as demonstrated by countries like the United 
States. However, for this model to work, a degree of 
cooperation must exist between various major political 
figures and the government institutions they represent. 
This kind of harmony does not exist in Panama, leaving 
the various armed organizations at risk of becoming the 
personal tools of various “power players.” 
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Making the political situation even more dangerous 
is the fact that these government-sanctioned organiza- 
tions by no means control all of the arms in Panama 
today. In addition, there are over 100 private security 
agencies that have as many armed personnel (about 
12,000) as the entire Public Force does. Because of the 
high crime rate, and because businessmen do not trust 
the police, a whole new set of “private armies” has 
been created. This combination of large numbers of 
govermment-sanctioned military-police forces in the 
hands of feuding politicians with even more numerous 
private security agencies creates a potentially explosive 
situation should the existing political leadership lose 
control. 


A CRISIS OF LEGITIMACY 

One of the most important consequences of the 
collapse of the ADOC coalition and the attendant 
feuding among civilian politicians has been a dramatic 
decline in the civilian political leadership’s legitimacy. 
From the day he took office, Endara has faced serious 
legitimacy problems because his government was in- 
stalled by a foreign power. His initial difficulties were 
further compounded by the military-designed constitu- 
tion he inherited that incorporated many authoritarian 
legal provisions. Still, he and his vice presidents came 
into office in January 1990 with approval ratings of 
over 70 percent. 

The leadership crisis, growing government corrup- 
tion, and rampant crime have led to a continuing 
decline in approval ratings to the point that no major 
government figure has the confidence of a majority of 
Panama's population. According to a poll taken in 
October 1992, Endara’s popularity rating stood at only 
9 percent. The most popular political figure in the 
country was Panama City Mayor Mayin Correa, who 
commanded only a 31 percent approval rating. 

No event better illustrates this dramatic decline in 
regime support than the November 1992 referendum 
on 58 proposed changes in the constitution. The 
government campaigned hard for the changes, which 
included a provision that would have forever prevented 
Panama from having an army. Although former Costa 
Rican President Oscar Arias—whose country does not 
have an army—lobbied in favor of a “yes” vote, 60 
percent of the population abstained and 64 percent of 
those who did vote rejected the referendum. 

Strong democracies can usually survive unpopular 
leaders, but it is clear that Panamanians are increas- 
ingly becoming dissatisfied not only with their leaders 
but with democracy itself. Over 80 percent continue to 
believe that democracy is the best type of government. 
Yet only 7 percent are very satisfied with the way 
Panama’s democratic system is actually working, and 
fully 73 percent are somewhat or not at all satisfied. 
Panamanians remain opposed to a military coup as a 
means of solving democracy’s problems, but support 
for democratic government has slipped badly, leaving 
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room for more authoritarian approaches to political 
problem-solving in the future. 

This rapid decline in legitimacy has in turn created a 
climate in which the old military populist coalition has 
been able to reemerge as a potentially important politi- 
cal force. The military coalition had substantial popular 
support among marginalized economic and racial groups 
as well as close ties to certain parts of the business class. 
While Noriega’s dictatorial excesses temporarily resulted 
in a dramatic decrease in the military government's 
popular appeal, this coalition has endured and contin- 
ues to be represented by the PRD. When splits began to 
appear in the ADOC coalition and the government's 
economic privatization measures began to dramatically 
affect government employees and some businesspeo- 
ple, the opposition gradually gained ground. 

Reconstruction of the opposition began as early as 
January 1991, when the PRD and its affiliated parties 
won five legislative seats in a special election. Through 
tacit deals struck with Endara in 1991 after his break 
with the PDC, the PRD was able to gain renewed access 
to the media. By late 1992, it had negotiated a 
legislative alliance with the PA that allowed it to gain a 
leadership role in certain key committees. The PRD 
also benefited from the fact that Noriega had been tried 
and convicted in the United States of drug dealing and 
money laundering.! With Noriega in jail for 40 years, it 
now became easier for the PRD to portray itself as a 
civilian-oriented party of popular reform. 


RECOVERY, BUT NOT GOOD ENOUGH 

Although Panama’s economy has experienced real 
recovery, some serious problems remain that have 
further undermined the democratic regime’s legiti- 
macy. Most important, the national unemployment 
rate in 1992 remained close to 14 percent, and was 
much higher in cities like Colon. The private sector's 
inability to create a sufficient number of jobs to 
accommodate the rapidly growing ranks of young 
urban unskilled workers led to the emergence of new 
movements representing their interests. 

One of the paradoxes relating to the breakdown of 
Panama’s democratic regime has been that it has taken 
place in a context of partial economic recovery. During 
1988, sanctions implemented against Panama by the 
Reagan administration sent the country’s economy into 
a tailspin. There was an estimated 15 percent decline in 
GDP, and unemployment rose to nearly 25 percent. 

All of this began to change following the 1989 
invasion. Real GDP growth, which had dipped to -0.4 
percent in 1989, climbed to an estimated 9.3 percent 
two years later. This gave Panama one of the highest 





lAfter a seven-month trial in Miami, Florida, General 
Noriega was found guilty on eight of ten charges of cocaine 
trafficking, racketeering, and money laundering. He was 
sentenced in July 1992 to 40 years in prison. 


economic growth rates in all of Latin America. Per 
capita GDP rose accordingly to an estimated $2,200 in 
1991, and a projected $2,400 in 1992. 

Most sectors of the economy have experienced a 
strong recovery. Panama’s dominant service sector, 
which includes the canal, the banking sector, and the 
Colón Free Zone (a tariff-free flowthrough point for 
goods and services), led the way. Panama Canal 
revenue and tonnage were the highest in a decade in 
1991 and 1992, primarily because of changed shipping 
patterns linked to the Persian Gulf War. Banking 
deposits from multinational corporations and other 
sources began to recover but have not yet reached 
pre-invasion levels. And the Colón Free Zone, which is 
second only to Hong Kong in global free trade impor- 
tance, set new records for total trade volume in 1991. 

To a certain extent, this economic growth was a 
function of government policies aimed at re-establish- 
ing Panama’s image as a dynamic capitalist country 
after years of military mismanagement. During the 
previous 20 years of authoritarian rule, the state 
bureaucracy had ballooned to over 150,000 employ- 
ees. Many inefficient state corporations had been 
created, and the labor code resulted in domestic wages 
that kept the prices of locally produced goods too high 
to compete in regional and global markets. 

To deal with these problems, the Endara govern- 
ment sponsored legislation that would privatize many 
state corporations and reduce tariffs in order to pro- 
mote export-led growth. In preparation for joining the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Panama 
committed itself to new trade liberalization policies 
that would dramatically lower tariffs on industrial and 
agroindustrial goods. 

While all these new economic policies responded to 
Panama’s immediate need to restore global confidence 
after the Noriega years, it is also true that any Panama- 
nian government in the 1990s would have probably 
moved in a similar direction. The stagnant market for 
traditional agricultural goods such as bananas and 
sugar, a slower projected growth in canal traffic, and 
the coming withdrawal of United States military forces, 
made radical restructuring along such lines a national 
economic imperative. 

Other major economic problems confronting the 
government include a bloated public sector and a large 
national debt. The government work force has been 
reduced by some 10,000, which has led to increased 
discontent—discontent that will surely grow as the 
move to privatize state corporations continues. The 
national debt of some $5 billion has not been reduced 
since the Noriega years. Although Panama’s relations 
with international lending institutions were normal- 
ized in 1992, it has not yet normalized relations with 
foreign commercial creditors. This will serve as an 
impediment to the government’s ability to borrow and 
invest for the foreseeable future. 


PANAMA’S “BIG BROTHER” 

Following the 1989 United States invasion, the new 
civilian government in Panama was immediately threat- 
ened by associates of the old regime. Members of 
Noriega’s military establishment who were allowed to 
enter the new Public Force were less than enthusiastic 
about enforcing the law and as a result crime rates 
soared. Officers who had been permanently removed 
from the military engaged in a variety of terrorist acts. 
There were also several coup attempts. The most 
serious of these was launched in December 1990, 
when former Defense Force Colonel Eduardo Herrera 
_ Hassan and 30 of his fellow officers seized national 
police headquarters. 

The Bush administration’s response to these threats 
was to grant Panama’s new government de facto 
protectorate status. When President Endara requested 
support following Colonel Herrera’s coup attempt, 
some 400 United States troops were used to quell the 
unrest. United States Ambassador Deane Hinton made 
it clear that the United States would use all the 10,000 
United States troops stationed in Panama to deal with 
any threat to Panama’s civilian leadership. 

By the beginning of 1991, it had become clear to the 
Bush administration that removing the mantle of 
United States protection would quickly result in a 
civilian or military overthrow of Endara and his support- 
ers. In order to prevent such a development and at the 
same time reduce the possibility that United States 
troops would again have to be used, it was suggested 
that Panama create a rapid reaction force. 

The Bush administration’s policy of granting Pana- 
ma’s weak civilian government protectorate status has 
created a stand-off between the old populist forces and 
the new governing elite. Public opinion polls show that 
Panamanians generally support the use of United 
States troops to deal with any future coup attempt. 
Nevertheless, some Panamanians resent a continuation 
of the “big brother” approach that has dominated 
United States policy since Panama gained its indepen- 
dence in 1903. This became quite apparent during 
President Bush’s June. 1992 visit to Panama, when he 
was forced to cancel a speech and leave the podium 
under a cloud of tear gas that was used to break up an 
anti-Bush demonstration. 

To a considerable extent, President Bill Clinton and 
his foreign policy team will face the same problems in 
Panama that confronted Bush. Foremost among these 
will be the need to ensure a smooth transition to 
Panamanian management and control of the. canal 
under terms of the 1978 Panama Canal treaties. Talks 
will be concluded by the end of 1993 between 





*See Robert A. Pastor, Whirlpool: United States Foreign Policy 
toward Latin America and the Caribbean (Princeton, NJ.: 
Princeton University Press, 1992), pp. 122-144. 
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Panamanian, Japanese, and United States negotiators 
concerning the future of the present canal (Japan is one 
of the world’s largest users of the canal). And planning 
will proceed for the withdrawal of some 4,000 United 
States troops and their families by 1995. The Clinton 
administration will probably have little difficulty deal- 
ing with these transition problems because of Demo- 
cratic involvement in the treaty-making process during 
the administration of President Jimmy Carter. 

The more difficult problem will be how to deal with 
Panama's looming crisis of political succession. During 
the 1970s and 1980s, United States policymakers 
gained a great deal of experience in dealing with 
succession crises that involved a transition from author- 
itarian to democratic rule. In cases such as Nicaragua 


and the Philippines, they learned through often painful 


experience how to disengage from dictatorial allies and 
to encourage the establishment of democratic govern- 
ments.” Unfortunately, policymakers are not as well 
equipped to deal with the kind of succession crises 
likely to confront them during the 1990s. In countries 
such as Panama, Venezuela, and Peru, they will face 
situations where the transition is more likely to be from 
some form of democratic government back to renewed 
authoritarianism. Hard decisions will have to be made 
as to whether weak and unstable democratic regimes 
like that in Panama are to be extended protection or 
allowed to collapse. 


NEEDED: NEW SOLUTIONS TO OLD PROBLEMS 

The political situation in Panama bears a striking 
resemblance to that in the 1960s. A new civilian 
democratic regime had recently replaced a military- 
dominated government that held sway during the 
1950s. But this new civilian regime soon self- 
destructed and on October 11, 1968, National Guard 
officers seized power. 

While history never repeats itself exactly, it would 
appear that Panama’s current civilian democratic gov- 
ernment is experiencing a similar process of break- 
down. The only remaining questions are how quickly it 
will collapse and how the United States will respond 
when it does. Perhaps President Endara will be able to 
prevent the government’s collapse before the sched- 
uled 1994 elections. Perhaps he will be forced to call 
for a constituent assembly. Or perhaps another military 
coup will be attempted. 

In any case, United States policymakers will face 
some difficult choices. In the early 1960s, President 
John Kennedy faced similar tough choices when a 
number of military coups occurred in Latin America. 
By 1963, he had decided to make his peace with the 
newly emerging military regimes and adopt a more 
realistic perspective on the prospects for democratic 
change in the region. It remains to be seen whether 
history will repeat itself in this regard. a 
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At War’s End in El Salvador 


BY PAMELA CONSTABLE 


December 1992, after 12 years of fighting. The 

country’s economy was ravaged, and its people 
psychologically scarred by the more than 70,000 
war-related deaths. Moreover, a number of critical 
pieces of the peace process remained incomplete, 
among them the government’s promised distribution 
of land to thousands of peasants and the purging and 
revamping of the armed forces. 

But the success of the nearly 11-month-long cease- 
fire that led to the war’s end was. testament to the 
seriousness with which all major actors in the Salva- 
doran drama approached the process, as well as to the 
importance of United Nations monitors who prevented 
it from derailing. Today, the country’s conservative 
elite and its leftist leadership still regard each other 
with deep suspicion, and rumblings from underground 
right-wing paramilitary groups continue. But a combi- 
nation of war-weariness and growing pragmatism among 
leaders of all persuasions suggests that once bitter 
adversaries have begun to develop a modus vivendi. 

The war’s end, which coincided with the election of 
Democrat Bill Clinton as president of the United 
States, also closed a controversial and impassioned 
chapter in contemporary American foreign . policy. 
During President. Ronald Reagan’s two terms in office, 
from 1980 to 1988, El Salvador—and neighboring 
Nicaragua, under the control of the revolutionary 
Sandinista government—became hemispheric flash 
points in an ideological struggle that divided the 
American government and public opinion as no foreign 
policy issue since the Vietnam war had done. 

The Bush administration, which coincided with the 
collapse of Soviet communism and the decline of 
Moscow’s regional ally, Cuba, adopted a more prag- 
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matic attitude toward the conflicts in Central America. 
After the Sandinistas were voted out of office in early 
1990, administration interest in fighting Communist 
influence in the region diminished further. The- issue 
became moot when United States officials played a 
pivotal role in brokering the peace accords agreed to in 
late 1991 by Salvadoran authorities and the Farabundo 
Martí National Liberation Front (FMLN), after months _ 
of complex negotiations sponsored by the UN. 

The protracted war left El Salvador in virtual eco- 
nomic ruins, with damage to infrastructure exceeding 
$300 million. More than half a million people—one- 
tenth the country’s population—had fled to the United 
States, and another 500,000 had been internally dis- 
placed by the fighting, in addition to the 70,000 dead. 
With traditional farming and industry disrupted, unem- 
ployment was rampant, and an estimated two-thirds of 
the populace remained in dire poverty. Salvadoran 
officials have estimated it will take $1 billion to rebuild 
the economy. 

Yet El Salvador emerged from the war stronger and 
healthier than might have been expected. One reason 
was the traditionally high levels of productivity and 
civic organization in the country—which for years 
helped undergird the guerrilla cause. Another was the 
steady stream of United States financial aid, which 
totaled about $6 billion during the war, as well as the 
annual $1 billion in remittances from Salvadorans 
working in the United States. Finally, business invest- 
ment has increased in the last several years, spurred in 
part by the conservative government's free market 
economic policies. Once political stability has been 
fully restored, El Salvador appears poised to achieve 
real economic growth. 


THE WORLD PRESSES FOR PEACE 

The path to peace was long, arduous, and fraught 
with mistrust that had built up over the years of 
battlefield carnage, broken promises, ideologically 
charged rhetoric, and gruesome episodes of military 
and paramilitary repression. As early as 1984, Presi- 


dent José Napoleén Duarte—the first elected civilian 
president in decades—had tried to hold peace talks 
with the rebels, but these soon collapsed as conserva- 
tive military forces gained the upper hand over Duar- 
te’s weak, centrist Christian Democratic government. 

In the mid-1980s a new ultra-right party, the 
Nationalist Republican Alliance (ARENA), formed 
around a charismatic ex-army major named Roberto 
d’Aubuisson, who allegedly masterminded death squad 
killings against the left while rising to become the 
country’s most powerful politician. In 1988 the party’s 
candidate, Alfredo Cristiani, won the presidential elec- 
tion, and the guerrillas responded by intensifying their 
attacks. In November 1989 the rebels launched their 
most ambitious offensive of the war, nearly gaining 
control of San Salvador, the capital; more than 2,000 
people were killed in the heavy fighting. In retaliation, 
an army squad stormed the campus of the Central 
American University and gunned down six Jesuit 
priests identified with the political left, along with their 
housekeeper and her daughter. 

Yet by early 1990 the Cristiani government and rebel 
leaders had begun inching toward the negotiating 
table, and both agreed to accept UN mediation. 
Cristiani, a wealthy coffee grower and relative moderate 
within his party, had taken office vowing to work for 
peace, and enjoyed strong support from the Bush 
administration. The FMLN, having displayed its remark- 
able staying power with the offensive, believed it was 
finally in a position to win major concessions in return 
for laying down its weapons. At the same time, guerrilla 
leaders realized that most Salvadorans had no more 
stomach for war, while the defeat of the Sandinistas 
and Cuba’s deterioration deprived them of important 
outside sources of ideological and technical support. 

Of equal importance, the political climate began to 
improve significantly for the first time since the col- 
lapse of a short-lived reformist military-civilian junta in 
1979, Several leftist leaders, including Guillermo Ungo 
and Rubén Zamora, returned from long exiles in 1987, 
although the left continued to be denied a role in 
national politics. A pivotal test for Salvadoran democ- 
racy came in March 1991, when elections were held for 
the ARENA-controlled National Assembly. The results 
were encouraging: Leftist parties won a number of 
seats, there was no organized campaign of violence to 
prevent their candidates from assuming office, and 
Zamora, leader of the leftist Democratic Convergence, 
was selected as a vice president of the chamber. 

From spring 1990 through 1991, rebel and govern- 
ment representatives met repeatedly in Mexico City 
and later in New York, working under UN auspices to 
reach a peace agreement. But time and again the talks 
broke off in acrimonious disputes over land distribu- 
tion, military reform, and the delicate timing of accord 
implementation as both negotiating teams were pres- 
sured by hard-line allies not to give in. 
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The FMLN saw the negotiations as a last chance to 
press for sweeping reforms they had failed to win in 
battle. Many rebel field commanders were reluctant to 
surrender their arms until they had concrete proof of 
official commitment to peace and reform; as a further 
guarantee of security, some demanded high-ranking 
positions in the new civilian police force. Government 
negotiators, in turn, were exhorted by ARENA and 
powerful rightist elements in the armed forces to 
minimize FMLN gains and retain for the military a 
measure of influence over the future government. 
Peasant groups, fearful of being cheated, occupied 
several idle properties, prompting rightists to issue dire 
warnings of mass takeovers. 

But international pressure to reach an agreement 
was strong. The outgoing secretary general of the UN, 
Javier Pérez de Cuéllar of Peru, staked much of his 
personal prestige on the outcome of the talks; in the 
crucial final hours he literally delayed his retirement to 
ensure their success. Alvaro de Soto, the special UN 
mediator named ‘by Pérez, worked incessantly to 
broker the talks and win the confidence of both sides. 
Moreover, diplomats from Mexico, Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, and Spain remained in close contact with rebel 
negotiators, urging them toward an agreement. 

The Bush administration, no longer overly con- 
cerned about Communist influence in Latin America, 
was hard pressed to justify continuing the $85-million 
annual aid package for the unsavory Salvadoran mili- 
tary. The protracted war had become a major headache 
for United States officials, who hoped to usher in a new 
era of inter-American relations based on trade and 
economic partnership rather than ideological favorit- 
ism. Because of their close ties with the Salvadoran 
military, United States diplomats were able to inter- 
vene at critical moments in the talks, coaxing the 
government negotiators to make concessions and thus 
prevent the dialogue from collapsing. 

In the United States Congress, key Democrats were 
infuriated by new revelations of Salvadoran army 
involvement in the 1989 Jesuit slayings, and they 
stepped up efforts to slash military aid to El Salvador. A 
congressional investigation commissioned by House 
leaders and headed by Representative J. Joseph Moak- 
ley (D-Mass.) raised disturbing questions about com- 
plicity and cover-up at the highest levels of the military. 
Moakley sponsored aid legislation containing both 
carrots and sticks that was approved by the House; an 
identical bill sponsored by Senators Christopher Dodd 
(D-Conn.) and Patrick Leahy (D-Vt.) failed to pass the 
Senate. 

The measure suspended half the annual $85 million 
in aid and threatened to cut the rest if the Salvadoran 
government abandoned the peace talks or failed to 
conduct a “serious and professional” investigation in- 
to the Jesuit slayings; it also pledged to restore all 
$85 million if the rebels withdrew from the negotia- 
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tions or violated the cease-fire. Democratic legislators 
proposed in addition that all military aid be converted 
for use in postwar demobilization and reconciliation. 
Congress’s actions and the eventual trial of nine 
military men for the Jesuit killings heightened the 
Salvadoran army’s resistance to the peace accords yet 
inevitably weakened its position at the negotiating 
table. 

President Cristiani’s role in the talks was also 
crucial. The wealthy, low-key business executive, ini- 
tially scorned by the left as a figurehead for the 
reactionary right, emerged as a committed political 
moderate and pragmatist determined to steer a path 
between ideological extremes in rebuilding his shat- 
tered country. He encouraged the UN to play mediator, 
and cajoled military officials when a breakdown in the 
talks seemed imminent. Although sharply criticized by 
conservative civilian and military groups for making 
too many concessions to the rebels, he finally agreed to 
Pérez de Cuéllar’s request to head the government 
negotiating team in the last days of 1991, and in that 
post helped the accords come together. 


A NEGOTIATED REVOLUTION 

By September 1991 the two sides had reached an 
understanding on the basic principles of a peace 
accord. In November the rebels declared a unilateral 
cease-fire, and in late December, in a marathon four- 
day bargaining session that ended minutes before 
midnight on New Year’s Eve, the former foes agreed to 
a sweeping yet detailed pact, which Cristiani and the 
top rebel commanders signed on January 16, 1992, in 
Mexico City. At the emotional ceremony, the new UN 
secretary general, Boutros Boutros-Ghali, proclaimed, 
“the long night of El Salvador is reaching its end... . 
[T]hese accords will create a revolution achieved by 
negotiation.” 

On paper, the accords indeed appeared to be a 
victory for the rebel movement, which had originally 
taken up arms after legal means failed to secure a more 
just economic and political system. The pact estab- 
lished a cease-fire scheduled to last from February 1 to 
October 31, during which a series of steps was to be 
taken by both sides. The rebels would regroup in 
protected enclaves, surrender their arms under UN 
supervision, and gradually demobilize their estimated 
6,000 to 8,000 combatants. In return the government 
pledged to radically reduce the power of the military 
establishment and to reform major areas of civilian 
governance. It agreed to halve the 63,000-member 
armed forces over a two-year period, to disband five 
counterinsurgency battalions linked to severe human 
rights abuses, to create a new civilian police force in 
which ex-rebels would participate, and to purge the 
military of abusive officers, based on recommendations 
by an independent commission. 

As for socioeconomic reforms, the government prom- 


ised to distribute land to thousands of poor peasants 
and demobilized rebels, reducing the size of large 
plantations and activating a land reform program that 
had been legally approved but never implemented 
because of violent opposition by right-wing landown- 
ers. It also pledged to revamp the judicial and electoral 
systems, and guaranteed the FMLN the right to form 
political parties and participate in elections. 

Because of the intense pressure to reach an agree- 
ment, however, the negotiators left many key details to 
be worked out during the cease-fire, including the 
method of distributing farmland and the exact nature 
of rebel participation in the new police force. A 
national Commission on the Consolidation of Peace 
(COPAZ), with members representing the military, the 
guerrillas, the government, and political parties, was 
established and given a mandate to continue working 
on these problems. COPAZ created two separate 
panels known as the Ad Hoc Commission and the 
Truth Commission, which were, respectively, to recom- 
mend abusive officers for purging and to investigate 
grave cases of human rights abuses. 

Not surprisingly, the extreme right was enraged by 
the accords, and threatened to sabotage them. The 
death of Roberto d’Aubuisson a month after the 
signing, following a lengthy bout with cancer, was seen 
by many Salvadorans as a symbolic end to the dark era 
of rightist violence. But shadowy anti-Communist 
death squads with names like Secret Army of National 
Salvation, which had remained relatively dormant 
during the negotiations, re-emerged to intimidate left- 
ist labor unions, church activists, and human rights 
groups. In addition, some army officials were ex- 
tremely uneasy at the prospect of forfeiting their 
long-standing power and privileges, and those with 
records of human rights violations feared and resented 
the possibility that they would be exposed and humili- 
ated. 

On the other side, some militant rebels were highly 
suspicious of the agreement signed by their leaders and 
remained convinced that it was largely a trick to get 
them to disarm. Many were reluctant to give up their 
weapons by the staggered deadline dates until they saw 
concrete proof the armed forces were complying with 
their timetable for reform. 

Determined to reduce the chances that violence or 
other complications would undermine the cease-fire, 
Boutros-Ghali announced immediately after assuming 
his post that 1,000 UN peacekeeping troops and police 
would be sent to El Salvador to monitor the peace 
process. As during the negotiations themselves, the 
role of the UN monitoring mission, known as UNO- 
SAL, proved a critical guarantee; observers have sug- 
gested that El Salvador could become a role model for 
future UN involvement in conflict resolution. Despite 
many tense moments, the presence of unarmed UN 
troops throughout the country, especially in rebel 


enclaves, prevented any explosion of violence, and not 
a single serious violation of the cease-fire was reported. 

Nevertheless, the cease-fire was fraught with techni- 
cal and political problems, and the fragile trust that 
had enabled the peace accords to be signed eroded 
steadily. The rebels and the armed forces repeatedly 
accused one another of failing to live up to their side of 
the bargain and foot-dragging in meeting the deadlines 
for various steps. Guerrilla units refused to disarm on 
schedule, complaining that army patrols were continu- 
ing in their zones and that the government was moving 
far too slowly in creating a civilian police force and 
separating it from the armed forces. 

Last June, UN mediators were forced to set more 
relaxed deadlines for both sides in order to prevent the 
process from breaking down entirely. In his first visit to 
Washington, rebel commander Joaquin Villalobos tes- 
tified before Congress that “an atmosphere of system- 
atic psychological terror” still pervaded the country, 
and that the government was backtracking on pledges 
to dissolve the feared National Guard and Treasury 
Police. Throughout the fall tensions mounted amid 
mutual accusations of bad faith and threats to abandon 
the cease-fire. . i 

By October, a frustrated Cristiani was threatening to 
suspend troop reductions and military purges until the 


rebels had met their disarmament quota, while the ` 


rebels demanded the president act against abusive 
military officers. The UN was again forced to intervene, 
postponing the final completion of the cease-fire from 
October 31 to December 15. Despite deep misgivings 
and protests to the United States and Salvadoran 
governments that the army had failed to meet its 
obligations, the rebels agreed to demobilize the final 20 
percent of their troops by that date, thus preventing 
what could have been a disastrous finale to the peace 
process, 


_ PURGES POSTPONED 

The issue of human rights and military repression 
remained one of the central obstacles to bringing the 
war to a close. The Ad Hoc Commission prepared a 
secret list of more than 100 officers linked to abuse and 
corruption that was widely reported to include the 
defense minister, General René Emilio Ponce, and the 
deputy minister. In September 1992 the report was 
formally presented to both Boutros-Ghali and to Cris- 
tiani, who was required under the accords to retire or 
otherwise separate from the military all those named. 

Many younger officers welcomed the purge as 
necessary in rebuilding the image of the armed forces, 
and also as a means of eliminating high-ranking 
officers from the military academy class of 1966, 
known as the “tandona,” who had essentially con- 
trolled the army for years. In addition, the National 
Assembly in early 1992 unanimously approved a broad 
amnesty for past political crimes, known as the “Law of 
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National Reconciliation,” that was designed to ease 
civil-military tensions by pardoning all but the most 
heinous abuses of the war period, such as the Jesuit 
slayings and the 1985 guerrilla assassination of four 
off-duty United States marines. 3 

But to senior officers, especially those whose names 
appeared on the list, even forced retirement was an 
insult and an intolerable challenge to their power. They 
were especially angered by a series of newspaper ads 
taken out by labor and human rights groups presenting 
detailed charges against officers reportedly on the list. 
There was a spate of coup rumors, and a resurgence of 
threats from anonymous death-squad groups, prompt- 
ing the rebels last November to halt their demobiliza- 
tion temporarily. Ponce declared the purge a leftist plot 
to destroy the armed forces, and pressure was brought 
to bear on Cristiani to let the general and the other top 
officers stay in their posts until their normal retirement 
this year. The UN refused the president’s request to 
this effect, and when the cease-fire expired in Decem- 
ber Cristiani still had not been willing or able to move 
against the officers. 

In the final weeks before the cease-fire was due to 
expire, grim evidence came to light that supported 
charges the army had massacred hundreds of peasants, 
many of them women and children, in the village of El 
Mozote in December 1981. American journalists had 
interviewed witnesses to the massacre at the time, but 
both the Salvadoran and United States governments 
had derided the accounts as exaggerated and unsubstan- 
tiated, and the case remained in limbo for over a 
decade. But an international team of forensic anthropol- 
ogists that began investigating the site in November 
discovered piles of bones and bullet-riddled skulls in a 
church cellar, including those of a number of children, 
essentially confirming the witnesses’ stories. 

Despite such revelations, the so-called Truth Com- 
mission, charged by the peace accords with scrutiniz- 
ing serious past cases of human rights abuses, was 
stymied in many of its efforts. All last year the 
commission worked to determine which wartime viola- 
tions should be prosecuted in spite of the amnesty law. 
But in addition to the military’s recalcitrance, commis- 
sion members complained that United States govern- 
ment officials and intelligence agencies had refused to 
provide requested documents and otherwise cooperate 
fully—raising new questions about whether loyalty to 
Salvadoran military allies outweighed United States 
commitment to the peace accords and to the truth 
about past abuses. 


THE JESUIT MURDERS TRIAL 

The thorough legal and public airing of the 1989 
Jesuit murders, in which the army was deeply impli- 
cated, served as a disturbing parallel drama to the 
peace process. The killing of six prominent priests, 
including the Reverend Ignacio Ellacuria, the Spanish- 
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bom rector of Central American university, constituted 
the most horrifying political crime in El Salvador since 
the 1980 assassination of Oscar Romero, the Roman 
Catholic archbishop of San Salvador. And each new 
revelation in the case highlighted the conundrum that 
had for a decade plagued Republican policymakers in 
the United States: their ideological commitment to an 
abusive military establishment undermined their de- 
clared policy of reforming the military and bringing 
democracy to El Salvador.’ 

Immediately after the slayings the army denied all 
connection with the incident, and the Bush administra- 
tion’s initial reaction was to blame the rebels. Two 
months afterward, however, Cristiani declared that the 
army had been responsible and announced a special 
commission to investigate the crime. Some 47 military 
men were detained, but the army stalled at every turn, 
withholding evidence and refusing to cooperate with 
police. Despite efforts by United States—trained detec- 
tives and a persistent prosecuting judge, Ricardo 
Zamora, the investigation ground to a virtual halt by 
mid-1990. 

The role of the United States government in the 
investigation was extremely controversial. The army 
unit involved in the murders, the Atlacatl Battalion, 
was an elite squad trained by American advisers, and 
all the accused officers had received special instruction 
in the United States: this dealt a blow to the traditional 
claim by United States officials that American training 
made the Salvadoran military more professional and 
humane. In some ways United States efforts hindered 
rather than helped the investigation by attempting to 
discredit several witnesses’ accounts and by suggesting 
that blame was limited to one officer and a group of his 
subordinates. 

In contrast, the investigators dispatched by the 
congressional task force in Washington provided impor- 
tant evidentiary leads, raised pointed questions about 
military behavior before and after the killings, and 
spurred the Salvadoran judicial system to pursue the 
case with new vigor. In a series of reports, the Moakley 
team charged that the army high command had 
worked to limit the scope of the investigation and 
protect high-ranking officers, that witnesses had been 
pressured not to reveal what they knew, and that 
evidence had been destroyed, including pertinent duty 
rosters. 





lFor a comprehensive study of the impact of United States 
policy and training on the Salvadoran military, see Benjamin 
C. Schwartz, American Counter-insurgency Doctrine and El 
Salvador: The Frustrations of Reform and the Illusions of 
Nation-Building (Irvine, Calif.: Rand Corporation, 1992). 

2For a detailed account of the slayings and the issues 
surrounding them, see “The Jesuit Case: The Jury Trial” 
(New York: Lawyers Committee for Human Rights, Septem- 
ber 1991). 


At one point, Representative Moakley charged that 
the armed forces were “engaged in a conspiracy to 
obstruct justice.” This prompted General Ponce to 
suddenly offer broader military cooperation—a move 
Bush rewarded by releasing half the $42.5 million in 
military aid frozen by Congress. Several months later, 
however, Moakley made an even graver accusation, 
saying that evidence suggested the murders had been 
planned by the high command, including Ponce and 
the air force chief, Colonel Rafael Bustillo, at a meeting 
hours beforehand. But the evidence was described as 
circumstantial, and Moakley’s staff said their sources 
were afraid to come forward. 

Eventually, only one high-ranking officer, Colonel 
Guillermo Benavides, was directly linked to the crime; 
he was charged in 1991 along with two junior officers 
and six enlisted men from the United States-trained 
battalion. Benavides’s prosecution was a major conces- 
sion by the army, which had never before allowed a 
senior officer to be put on trial for abuses, despite its 
lengthy record of human rights violations. (Making it 
even more unusual was the fact that the colonel was a 
member of the all-powerful “tandona” class.) But some 
observers believed Benavides was being scapegoated 
for a decision made by higher-ups, or that he had 
agreed to go along in exchange for a secret promise that 
he would later be pardoned by Cristiani. 

In September 1992, just as the peace talks were 
reaching a climax, the trial of Benavides and the others 
began. Although Judge Zamora was regarded as a 
remarkably independent and courageous official in a 
weak and corrupt system, the court proceedings were 
in many ways a travesty of justice. No oral testimony 
was allowed, only formal written statements. Under 
Salvadoran law, the defendants were not permitted to 
testify against each other. Benavides and his two 
subordinate officers denied any knowledge of the 
killings; the four enlisted men had confessed to their 
roles when taken into police custody, but later said 
they were totally innocent and knew nothing about the 
confessions. The members of the trial jury were kept 
anonymous and were screened from view by a make- 
shift partition in order to protect them from retaliation. 
The defendants sat silently, staring straight ahead for 
hours while lawyers debated the case. 

At the trial, Benavides was held responsible for the 
eight murders and sentenced to 30 years in prison; one 
lieutenant was convicted on a single murder count; 
and the six other defendants were acquitted on grounds 
they had been following orders.’ 


MAKING PEACE 

The final fulfillment of the cease-fire on December 
15, 1992, ensured that a program of significant institu- 
tional reforms was under way. Nevertheless, major 
aspects of the peace accords were far from fully 
implemented, and a wide variety of political and 


economic issues had been left unresolved. Only a 
fraction of land promised to peasants in rebel areas had 
been distributed, the deployment of the new National 
Civilian Police had not commenced, and judicial 
reforms had not gotten off the ground. Abusive officers 
had still to be purged, the final Truth Commission 
report on human rights abuses had not yet been 
released, and the extent of civilian control over the 
~ armed forces remained uncertain. 

More broadly, no paper agreement could hope to 
swiftly change the culture of hostility between rich and 
poor, military and civilian, left and right that had built 
up in a deeply inequitable society over the many years 
of war. Most people agreed that the economic prob- 
lems of severe rural poverty, lopsided land distribu- 
tion, high urban unemployment, and low private 
investment required major infusions of aid after the 
war, but there was sharp ideological disagreement on 
how best to bring about recovery and on who should 
manage the economic aid from abroad. 

The Cristiani government was wedded to a strict free 
market philosophy, strongly endorsed by the Bush 
administration. By changing tax laws and creating 
business incentives, it sought to build a “maquiladora” 
industry of low-wage, duty-free assembly plants mod- 
eled after the manufacturing zone established by 
Mexico along the border with the United States. The 
government's program attracted substantial invest- 
ment in 1991 and 1992, and officials predicted the 
nation’s industrial sector would expand rapidly. 

By contrast, the leftist opposition, including labor 
unions and former rebel leaders, demanded economic 
justice through land redistribution, wage increases, 
and grassroots leaders’ involvement in the use of 
reconstruction aid from abroad. Labor organizers 
strongly protested the budding maquiladora industry, 
arguing that it cheated workers of a decent wage. In the 
countryside, activists charged that landowners were 
reaping large profits from uncontrolled development, 
ignoring environmental concerns, or—as highlighted 
by a court fight between a peasant cooperative and a 
coffee grower—reversing gains from the 1980 land 
reform law, which had confiscated numerous large 
plantations. : 

The most bitter and complex dispute revolved 
around the fate of farmland and development projects 
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in former rebel zones. To a great extent the war had 
been fought over land, after official efforts had failed to 
break up the country’s large coffee and cotton planta- 
tions and implement a fairer system of distribution to 
hundreds of thousands of small farmers. Under the 
peace accords, the government agreed to gradually 
distribute about 650,000 acres to 7,500 former rebels 
and 25,000 peasant families that supported them, as 
well as to 15,000 demobilized soldiers. On the cease- 
fire’s expiration, however, only a fraction of the land 
had been parceled out, partly because of delays in 
foreign government donations for the purchase of the 
plots, and partly because the government was allowing 
titles to go only to individual farmers, not to coopera- 
tives or peasant groups. 

As the war ended, the Cristiani government an- 
nounced its ambitious National Reconstruction Plan, 
for which the United States Congress had in April 
approved a five-year, $250-million aid package. Salva- 
doran and American activists protested that United 
States aid programs intended to promote peace and 
reconciliation failed to take account of the views and to 
allow for the participation of nongovernment commu- 
nity and labor groups. And though members of Con- 
gress stressed the need for grassroots participation, 
many United States and Salvadoran officials viewed 
local groups as too leftward leaning and unreliable to 
be trusted with money. 

Yet despite the accumulated mistrust and inequities 
of Salvadoran society, virtually all leaders across the 
political spectrum seem determined to put the war 
behind them and inaugurate a new era for the country. 
While extremists on the fringes continue to paint 
apocalyptic scenarios, the mainstream actors of na- 
tional life appear increasingly committed to working 
with their former adversaries. 

In the business world, moderate lobbying groups 
with ties to multinational investors are gaining ascen- 
dancy over the traditional reactionary groups linked to 
the landed oligarchy. In the legislature, representatives 
from ARENA, the Christian Democrats, and the leftist 
Convergence are engaged in deal making as well as 
name calling, and former FMLN leaders are preparing 
to run for seats in 1994. Perhaps the most dramatic site 
of change is the fledgling National Civilian Police, in 
which former rebel combatants, army soldiers, and 
police are enlisting as new recruits. After 70,000 
deaths, the young men who spilled each other’s blood 
during 12 years of civil war are now beginning to work 
together to protect El Salvador’s fragile new peace. I 
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Peru’s Fujimori: A Caudillo Derails Democracy 


BY CYNTHIA MCCLINTOCK 


was shattered by President Alberto Fujimori. 

Fujimori, who had been duly elected 20 
months earlier, suspended the 1979 constitution, 
arrested several opposition leaders, padlocked con- 
gress, and dismantled the judiciary. The autogolpe 
(coup by the president’s own hand) was supported by 
the majority of military officials and business elites, 


O n April 5, 1992, Peru’s 11-year-old democracy 


and most important, by the Peruvian people. Fujimori ~ 


emerged a new caudillo, destroying the conventional 
wisdom that institutions, whether civilian or military, 
had become more important than individual leaders in 
Peru and elsewhere in Latin America. 

While the vast majority of intellectuals and political 
leaders condemned the coup, Fujimori’s move was 
supported by most citizens; the president’s approval 
rating stood at 60 percent or higher throughout the 
year. Most Peruvians seemed to believe that the 
democratic regime as it had been fashioned had failed. 
Since 1980, when the first presidential elections in 17 
years were held, living standards had plummeted and 
political violence had surged. International concern 
with the Peruvian people’s plight had been minimal at 
best (primarily because the nation’s two presidents 
during the 1980s failed to reach international agree- 
ments about servicing the foreign debt, to shift toward 
freer markets, or to advance significantly in the drug 
war). Suffering drastically more severe poverty and 
more pervasive political terror than at the onset of the 
1980 constitutional regime, Peruvians believed that, 
after 11 years, it was time for a change. 
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Yet, while Peruvians wanted an improvement in 
their lives, they were not clear about the political 
means to that end. Democracy was not being rejected 
in principle. President Fujimori based the legitimacy of 
his “Government of Emergency and National 
Reconstruction” in part on a promise to build a “‘true 
democracy,” and emphasized popular support for his 
measures: “In Peru it is the people who are sovereign.” 
And indeed, a majority of Peruvians expressed the view . 
that the Fujimori government was “democratic.” 

By August, it appeared dubious that Fujimori was 
suffciently improving conditions to retain power. The 
economy remained in desperate straits. Preliminary 
estimates for 1992 suggested a decline of about 3 
percent in gross domestic product. Wages, salaries, 
and employment—which had fallen to rock-bottom 
levels after the 1990 economic reform labeled 
“Fujishock”—had not recovered. Especially after un- 
precedentedly large and bloody terrorist attacks in 
Lima in July, the Shining Path (Sendero Luminoso) 
guerrilla movement appeared to be inexorably approach- 
ing its goal of taking over the state. An effective 
anti-drug effort seemed as illusory as ever. 

But, on September 12, 1992, Abimael Guzmán 
Reynoso, the founder and leader of the Shining Path, 
was captured in his Lima hideout by the National 
Directorate Against Terrorism (DINCOTE). Not only 
was Guzmán captured, but many other key Sendero 
leaders were as well. Although President Fujimori had 
not even been notified of the pending capture of the 
Shining Path leader, he claimed credit for an impecca- 
ble police operation that transformed Peru’s political 
equations overnight. 

By the end of the year, having weathered a counter- 
coup attempt by the military on November 13 and 
having boosted his new political vehicle to a majority, 
position in constituent assembly elections on Novem- 
ber 22, Fujimori was riding high. To an even greater 
degree than previously, however, he was also riding 
roughshod over his political enemies. While the presi- 


dent seemed likely to continue to govern, a more 
militant domestic political opposition also seemed 
likely. 


AN ERODING DEMOCRACY 

Political analysts talk of “new democracies” as if 
they are more vulnerable than older democracies, But, 
by the early 1990s, Peru’s democratic institutions were 
actually weaker than they had been a decade before. 
The primary reasons for their erosion were twofold: 
the economic plummet and human-rights abuses by 
guerrillas and security forces. 

Peru’s economic decline over the last decade is 
unparalleled in South America. By 1989, the real 
minimum wage was a mere 23 percent of its value in 
1980, in contrast to a 75 percent figure for the region as 
a whole. The decline in Peru’s real minimum wage was 
the steepest by 13 percentage points among the 19 
Latin American nations for which figures were re- 
ported. Moreover, after the “Fujishock,” wages plunged 
further to barely half 1989 levels. By mid-1991, 
“critical poverty” (specified as a per capita income of 
$15.50 per month in a nation where the cost-of-living 
is as high as it is in the United States) afflicted about 
half the population. The Fujimori government failed to 
implement a social emergency program that might 
have assured at least some subsistence for the coun- 
try’s citizens. 

The economic disaster eroded Peruvian democracy 
in various ways. Without resources, the state was no 
longer providing the services that are a customary 
source of legitimacy. Dismally paid state employees 
(including soldiers, police, and judges) were demoral- 
ized, and more likely to be tempted by bribes and 
extortion schemes. Also, since workers were more 
fearful of losing their jobs, they were less active in labor 
unions, traditionally a major means of political partici- 
pation. Increasingly compelled to work numerous jobs 
and/or offer services informally, Peruvians had little or 
no time for civic organization. 

The Shining Path’s expansion also eroded the demo- 
cratic state. A key guerrilla strategy was to target leaders 
who opposed them or represented an alternative. 
Between 1988 and August 1992, more than 400 
political authorities were killed by terrorists; accord- 
ingly, local authorities were increasingly absent from 





Francisco Soberón Garrido, executive committee member 
of Peru’s National Human Rights Coordinating Committee, 
in Washington, D.C., February 7, 1991. In his talk, Soberón 
estimated the number of 1990 disappearances in one 
province to have been almost as high as the official figure for 
the nation as a whole. 

*For background on the party, the 1990 election, and the 
new government's first six months, see David P. Werlich, 
“Fujimori and the ‘Disaster’ in Peru,” Current History, vol. 
90, no. 553 (February 1991). 
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rural areas, or beholden to the guerrillas. In 1991 and 
1992, the Shining Path more frequently targeted civic 
leaders, such as priests and leaders of community food 
programs. One of the group’s most egregious crimes 
was the killing on February 15, 1992, of community 
activist Maria Elena Moyano during a celebration for 
the “glass-of-milk” program in Villa El Salvador, a 
shantytown that was traditionally a stronghold of the 
democratic political left; terrorists dynamited her body 
to pieces in front of her children. Said a community 
organizer: “We were practically defeated by fear.” 

By the early 1990s, more than half of Peru’s citizens 
were living in “emergency zones.” In most of these 
zones, military officials were the maximum authority, 
and human-rights abuses were flagrant. The number of 
individuals disappeared or extrajudicially executed by 
Peruvian security forces was estimated at 328 in 1990 
and 399 in 1991—making Peru’s human-rights record 
the worst in the Western Hemisphere. As travel by 
journalists and human-rights monitors to conflicted 
areas became ever more perilous and as victims’ 
relatives became more fearful of reporting violations, 
the actual number of disappearances and extrajudicial 
executions was probably greater than the official fig- 
ures showed. ! 

Peru's major political parties were debilitated, hav- 
ing failed to lead effectively or build solid networks of 
supporters. The parties that had governed during the 
1980s—Popular Action (AP) in alliance with the 
Popular Christian party (PPC) between 1980 and 1985 
and the American Popular Revolutionary Alliance 
(APRA) from 1985 to 1990—were perceived to have 
performed badly and were widely discredited. For 
much of 1990 and 1991, APRA and its former presi- 
dent, Alan García Pérez, were mired in charges of 
corruption. The only other major parties that had been 
active throughout the 1980s that were still competing 
in the 1990 election were leftist; these parties had 
constituted the United Left, but by 1990 this coalition 
had ruptured. Of course, the left was also weakened by 
the demise of the Soviet bloc and increasing ideological 
uncertainty. 

Nor was Fujimori’s party, Cambio ’90 (Change ’90), 
well organized or coherent.* Formed for the 1990 
elections as Fujimori’s political vehicle, its members 
were politically inexperienced. The party brought to- 
gether primarily small-business groups and Peru’s 
evangelical Protestant community (disillusioned by 
Fujimori's government, some evangelical Protestant 
legislators abandoned the party in 1991). 

The judiciary reflected the problems undermining 
Peru’s democracy. During the early 1990s, the convic- 
tion rate for cases of terrorism was less than 10 percent; 
judges released about 200 suspected rebels in the first 
20 months of Fujimori’s government. Sometimes judges 
were persuaded to free terrorist suspects by bribes; 
sometimes, by threats. 
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Often the criminal code was inadequate; it was not a 
crime, for example, to be a member of the Shining 
Path. While Fujimori introduced a major counterinsur- 
gency package to the legislature in November 1991, it 
did not address judicial reform. Nor did any other 
political party promote such reform. For its part, 
during 1990 and 1991 the United States provided less 
than $1 million annually for the administration of 
justice in Peru. 


THE ROUTE TO THE AUTOGOLPE 

In retrospect, the risk of a presidentially inflicted 
coup was evident soon after Fujimori’s inauguration. 
His arrogance toward political leaders, including his 
own key advisers, his vitriolic slander of civilian institu- 
tions, and the keenness with which he eyed the mili- 
tary—especially promotions and dismissals—were all 
harbingers of his intentions. But, political analysts con- 
sidered a coup unlikely because they assumed that the 
United States was informing President Fujimori that 
the international reaction to a coup would be extremely 
negative, and that this message had been duly received 
by Fujimori. In the event, however, if a clear message 
had been sent by the United States embassy, it certainly 
had been not heard in the presidential palace. 

Although most analysts agreed with Fujimori’s diag- 
nosis that Peruvian democracy was seriously troubled, 
few thought that these problems could be cured by a 
Fujimori dictatorship. Rather, it was believed that 
Fujimori liked power—absolute power. Indeed, in 
Peru’s popular newsmagazines, Fujimori had been 
satirized as a would-be Japanese emperor for months. 
In an interpretation echoed by most analysts, one 
senator who had worked closely with Fujimori com- 
mented that “Fujimori is. . .an authoritarian personal- 
ity. I know for certain that he never had any liking, nor 
respect, nor desire to govern the country democrati- 
cally. From the beginning he tried to create the 
conditions that would permit the concentration of 
power. ...” 3 

During his first 15 months, President Fujimori 
enjoyed tremendous policymaking power. While Pe- 
ru’s 1979 constitution concentrated great power in the 
executive, the two previous presidents under this 
constitution (AP’s Fernando Belaúnde Terry, who 
served between 1980 and 1985, and APRA’s Alan 
Garcia Pérez, who held office between 1985 and 1990) 
were constrained at least somewhat by their political 
parties, whose members filled most cabinet offices and 
held near-majorities or majorities in the legislature. By 
contrast, members of Fujimori’s Cambio ’90 wielded 
little power over the president. After his first 


3Enrique Bernales, interviewed in Ideéle, vol. 4, no. 37 (May 
1992), p. 12. As a senator Bernales dealt extensively with 
Fujimori, but was not considered a vehement opponent of 
his. 


six months in office, almost all of Fujimori’s cabinet 
members were political independents appointed by 
Fujimori himself and indebted directly to him, or to 
him as well as international actors, for their power. 

Despite Cambio ’90’s minority position in the 
legislature (holding slightly less than one-fourth the 
seats in each of the two legislative houses), Fujimori 
implemented policies without significant legislative 
obstruction. The president moved rapidly to re-insert 
Peru into the international financial community and 
liberalize the economy: state expenditures were slashed, 
state revenue increased, tariff barriers cut, and foreign 
investment laws eased. With respect to counterinsur- 
gency, Fujimori emphasized the establishment of civil- 
ian self-defense patrols (rondas); while debated in the 
legislature, this policy was a major success, according 
to Fujimori himself. As part of the anti-drug effort, in 
May 1991 Fujimori signed a crucial agreement with the 
United States that was much more to the right than 
where Fujimori had stood on the issue during his 
campaign—but he did not submit the agreement to the 
legislature for approval. Fujimori’s bypassing of the 
legislature was criticized, but no effort was launched to 
compel legislative review of the agreement. 

Fujimori was able to govern autocratically despite 
his minority position in the legislature for various 
reasons. First, the parties were seriously weakened. 
Also, especially in the area of economic policy, Fujimo- 
ris free-market initiatives enjoyed considerable sup- 
port in the legislature (about one-third of whose 
members had been in novelist Mario Vargas Llosa’s 
pro-free-market coalition in the 1990 election). Also 
important were provisions in the 1979 constitution 
that allowed the executive to wield vast unilateral 
power over economic policy, and to issue decrees in 
any policy area if authority were delegated to it by the 
legislature. In previous administrations this authority 
was frequently delegated, especially at the start of the 
new presidency, and Fujimori too was given this 
political honeymoon. 

However, as 1991 ended tensions between the 
executive and the legislature increased. In November, 
just as legislative power granted to Fujimori was about 
to expire, Fujimori issued an avalanche of some 126 
decree laws—-almost the same number as Garcia had 
issued in his first three years—on a host of important 
issues, many of which he had not been given authority 
to legislate. In a special session two months later, the 
legislature modified or repealed 28 of these, most of 
which dealt with counterinsurgency. The decrees were 
draconian; one, for example, would have banned the 
publication of any information deemed secret by the 
government and imposed sentences of five to ten years 
in prison for offenders. The provisions prompted 
Peru’s leading newsweeklies to run front-page images 


of Fujimori as Hitler and dressed half as a soldier and 
half as a civilian. 


The increasing acrimony between the executive and 
the legislature was apparent on other issues as well. 
Disagreement over the 1992 budget was intense. In 
particular, the legislature sought greater fiscal support 
for the agricultural sector, which it declared to be in an 
emergency. The Chamber of Deputies censured the 
minister of agriculture—the first time that a minister 
had been asked to resign under the 1979 constitution. 
Smugly pointing out that the constitution did not 
stipulate a timeframe for the minister’s resignation, 
Fujimori kept him on. Fujimori threatened to dissolve 
congress and call new elections if his ministers were 
censured. Fujimori insulted legislators, and they re- 
sponded by suggesting he might be impeached on 
grounds of moral incapacity. 

Fujimori feared the future emergence of greater 
legislative opposition. After many months of legal 
battles against charges of illicit enrichment, former 
President Garcia was finally exonerated by the supreme 
court (many of whose members were Garcia appoin- 
tees). Reelected secretary general of APRA, García 
hoped to unify and galvanize the political opposition to 
Fujimori, and presumably win the presidency again in 
1995. Although it was unlikely that García could 
achieve these goals, Fujimori evidently did not want to 
risk the possibility. 

Still, the political context was far from obstruction- 
ist. Consider, for example, that whereas the legislature 
under Fujimori censured one minister in 20 months, 
the legislature during Belatinde’s first term in the 
1960s had censured more than 50. Although the 
legislature modified or repealed 22 percent of Fujimo- 
ris November decrees, it passed 78 percent of them. 
Overall, legislators wanted to negotiate with Fujimori— 
but Fujimori did not want to negotiate with them. As 
one key adviser to Fujimori told a journalist: “[Fujimo- 
ri] could not stomach [the other] option, which would 
be to invite the chairman of the Senate along to the 
palace for a meal every time he wanted a law through 
congress.” 

One event that may have hastened the coup was an 
accusation of corruption against members of Fujimo- 
ri's family by the president’s own wife, Susana. Mrs. 
Fujimori charged that used clothing donated by Japan 
for Peru’s needy was being sold for profit by members 
of the president’s family. After the coup Fujimori 
suspended the body that would have investigated his 
wife’s charges. Was the leader who threw so many 
stones—the constant accusations that Peru’s democ- 
racy was corrupt—living in a glass house? 





*“Political and Economic Trend Report,” The Peru Report, 
vol. 6, no. 3 (May 1992), p. 3. Some analysts, including 
journalist Gustavo Gorriti and scholar-political leader Henry 
Pease Garcia, believe that Fujimori actually provoked execu- 
tive-legislative tensions in order to justify the coup. 
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INTERNATIONAL AMBIVALENCE 

On the evening of April 5, when President Fujimori 
announced his self-styled Government of Emergency 
and National Reconstruction and the military com- 
mand indicated its support, United States Assistant 
Secretary of State for Latin America Bernard Aronson 
had just arrived in Lima, expecting to speak with 
Fujimori the next day. Astounded by the coup, Aron- 
son canceled his meeting with the president and left 
Peru. The United States immediately suspended most 
nonhumanitarian aid to the country, as did Canada 
and Spain; most Latin American nations condemned 
the coup. 

International hostility apparently persuaded Fuji- 
mori to soften his stand. The night of the coup, security 
forces had seized internationally respected opposition 
journalist Gustavo Gorriti as well as several APRA 
leaders, and had tried unsuccessfully to capture García. 
Military officials forced their way into the offices of 
most of Peru’s main newspapers, newsmagazines, and 
television and radio stations. Within a few days, 
however, Fujimori ceased his most egregiously repres- 
sive actions. 

At the same time, international opposition abated as 
Peruvian support for Fujimori’s measures became 
clear. Apparently agreeing with Fujimori that the 
pre-April 5 regime was inefficient, frivolous, and cor- 
rupt (in part because’ Fujimori had been repeating 
these accusations for months), more than 75 percent of 
the people approved Fujimori’s administration and his 
actions against the legislature and the judiciary. (At the 
same time, however, 75 percent expressed a preference 
for democracy rather than dictatorship, and more than 
80 percent said municipal elections should be held as 
scheduled in 1992 and presidential elections as sched- 
uled in 1995; apparently, Peruvians believed Fujimo- 
ris statements that his new regime would be 
transitional.) Aware that sanctions had failed to restore 
democracy in Haiti, and the complex issues posed by 
the facts that Fujimori had been elected, that he 
continued to enjoy popular support, and that Peru’s 
democratic institutions had not been performing effec- 
tively, international diplomats hesitated to impose 
similar sanctions on Peru. 

The key pending question was Peru’s restoration 
into the good graces of the International Monetary 
Fund and the international banks. This goal was 
paramount for Fujimori, and the threat to suspend 
support for Peru’s re-insertion was the primary lever 
wielded by international actors in their attempts to 
nudge Fujimori back toward democracy. However, the 
international community knew that Fujimori had cards 
to play as well; if re-insertion was denied, Fujimori 
could reverse free-market policies and terminate Peru’s 
servicing of its debt arrears (payments of about $750 
million annually). Moreover, a possible beneficiary of 
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increased problems for the Fujimori government, at 
least in the short run, was the Shining Path. 

An additional factor important to increasing interna- 
tional toleration of Fujimori’s coup was the friendship 
between Fujimori and the Japanese government. As the 
first Latin American president of Japanese origins, 
Fujimori was perceived by the Japanese as a spectacu- 
larly successful native son. After his inauguration, 
Fujimori traveled to Japan several times. The Japanese 
government donated about $400 million to his govern- 
ment in 1992 and would have been reluctant to 
prevent Peru’s readmission into the international finan- 
cial community on political grounds. 

An incident on April 24 at first appeared likely to 
further alienate the United States and Peru, but ulti- 
mately seemed to have little impact: a United States Air 
Force Hercules C-130 plane was downed by two 
Peruvian fighter jets; one American airman died. 
Peruvian authorities claimed that the plane was hun- 
dreds of miles off course from a routine counterdrug 
surveillance mission, and that its crew had failed to 
respond to repeated Peruvian warnings; Peru later sent 
the Pentagon a bill for its incurred costs. 

From mid-April to mid-May, negotiations between 
key international actors and the Fujimori government 
were intense. Assistant Secretary of State Aronson 
returned to Peru to speak with Fujimori, and two OAS 
missions led by Uruguayan Foreign Minister Héctor 
Gros Espiell also met with him. In these meetings, 
Fujimori proposed a July 5 plebiscite on his rule, after 
which his cabinet would draft constitutional reforms; 
he rejected holding elections for a constituent assem- 
bly. International actors and the political opposition 
favored scheduling elections. Moreover, the opposition 
argued that, in its view, the 1979 constitution re- 
mained in effect; since Fujimori’s actions had violated 
the constitution, the first vice president, former Cam- 
bio ’90 leader Maximo San Román, was Peru’s legal 
president. To advance their arguments, Peru’s tradi- 
tional parties and unions successfully organized a large 
rally in downtown Lima on May 13. 

On May 18, at an OAS meeting in the Bahamas 
where foreign ministers were deciding further policy 
toward Peru, Fujimori surprisingly appeared. Speaking 
to the meeting, Fujimori promised elections for a 
constituent assembly within five months. Fujimori's 
shift towards the position of his international and 
domestic opposition was a crucial compromise. While 
after the OAS meeting the official attitude of the United 
States remained ‘“‘wait-and-see,” most Peruvian ana- 
lysts (and apparently Fujimori himself) believed that 
the international spotlight would no longer be focused 
on Peru and that, unless the elections were entirely 
fraudulent, Peru’s re-insertion into the international 
financial community would proceed. In the months 
that followed, as Fujimori delayed municipal elections 
and skewed electoral procedures to his advantage with 


hardly a comment from the international community, 
the Peruvian view appeared to have been correct. 


THE COUP’S AFTERMATH 

During the course of 1992, Fujimori managed to 
maintain several accomplishments that Peruvians had 
welcomed during his first 20 months. Paramount 
among these was the low rate of inflation, estimated at 
55 percent for 1992 (in contrast to over 7,000 percent 
in 1990). The government also scored major blows 
against a secondary guerrilla group, the Tupac Amaru 
Revolutionary Movement, including the capture of its 
leader, Victor Polay Campos, in June. 

Otherwise there were few apparent bright spots. 
Except for the relatively low inflation rate, the economy 
was faring poorly. As mentioned earlier, GDP declined 
during 1992, and the rate of decline was greater after 
April 5. An exchange rate undervaluing the United 
States dollar impeded the development of new export 
industries. Peru was spending about $60 million to 
$90 million per month to service its arrears on a 
roughly $20-billion foreign debt, and new international 
resources were not being disbursed. President Fuji- 
mori continued to eschew the establishment of a social 
emergency program to cushion the blows of the 
“Fujishock” against the poor. Poverty levels remained 
among the worst in the region. 

During June and July, the Shining Path escalated its 
attacks, especially in Lima. On June 5, a car bomb 
devastated television channel two, and on July 16 
another car bomb exploded in one of Lima’s well-to-do 
suburbs, killing 21 people, injuring 250, and damag- 
ing 6 hotels, 10 banks, 20 shops, and 400 homes. 
Nationwide, the guerrillas’ July offensive included 293 
attacks that left 179 persons dead. The Shining Path 
was perceived to be gaining, not losing, in the wake of 
the April 5 coup. When Guzman was finally captured, 
he was preparing “Operation Conquer Lima.” 

While the Peruvian government won some battles in 
the “war against drugs,” overall the war was still being 
won by the drug producers and traffickers. Some 
corrupt officials were removed, airstrips in drug- 
producing areas were controlled during daylight hours, 
and arrests and cocaine seizures in 1992 were slightly 
higher than in 1991. But the percentage of Peruvian 
territory planted in coca or other drugs and controlled 
by drug traffickers and/or guerrillas, continued to 
expand. Only one-half of 1 percent of Peru's raw 
cocaine is seized before its export to Colombia, and: 
less than 1 percent of all drug flights to Colombia are 
intercepted. Under current conditions it is impossible 
to discern a path toward victory in the war against 
drugs in Peru. 

Peruvians were gradually becoming skeptical that 
Fujimori’s coup would improve their lives. Whereas 
roughly 75 percent of Peruvians approved the coup 


just after the event, in May the number approving fell 
to 56 percent and by June the figure was 41 percent. 


THE CAPTURE OF GUZMAN 

On September 12, 1992, the Peruvian government 
scored its first major triumph against the Shining Path. 
At a minimum, the capture of Guzmán and other key 
leaders would require the organization to regroup and 
choose new chiefs, and thus provide the government 
important breathing space. Quite possibly the threat 
that had been posed to the Peruvian state by Sendero 
was over. 

While Fujimori claimed credit for the capture, there 
was no objective basis for his claim. Indeed, Fujimori 
had suggested that the key to counterinsurgency would 
be a hard-line military approach. But it was the 
anti-terrorist police, not the military, that captured 
Guzman. The elite DINCOTE unit, established under 
President Garcia and led by General Antonio Vidal, had 
almost captured Guzmán twice before (once during the 
final months of the Garcia administration). 

DINCOTE’s raid was admirably professional. Appar- 
ently having followed a Shining Path leader recently 
released from jail, the police found the Lima hideout. 
DINCOTE maintained surveillance of the house with 
undercover agents disguised as city employees, street 
peddlers, and guests at a backyard barbecue in a police 
officer's nearby home. A police couple, posing as 
smooching lovers, parked across the street from Guz- 
man’s hideout. They spotted a woman stepping out of 
the house to buy Winston cigarettes, Guzman’s brand; 
when the door was reopened for her, 35 heavily armed 
agents burst in. “Bingo—we got him!” exclaimed a 
jubilant detective. “My turn to lose,” Guzmán report- 
edly said. 

The effectiveness of the DINCOTE operation con- 
trasted with the apparent carelessness of Guzman and 
his lieutenants, which gave the government a tremen- 
dous victory over Sendero. Most analysts believed that, 
if Guzman had been captured dead (reportedly the 
mode preferred by the Peruvian military), or if he had 
been able to commit suicide, he would have retained 
his mythical aura and become a martyr to the-move- 
ment. Alive and videotaped, however, Guzman re- 
vealed himself a man—indeed, a paunchy middle-aged 
man with a ragged beard and thick glasses. Peruvians 
viewed the ideologue who was called “Puka Inti” 
(“Red Sun”) and the “Fourth Sword of Communism” 
meekly zipping up his pants. The image of invincibility 
that Sendero had cultivated for 12 years was punc- 
tured. 

Almost as important as the capture of Guzman was 
the arrest of many other Sendero leaders and militants. 
In Guzman’s hideout police captured two other mem- 
bers of the top echelon of the Shining Path’s central 
committee, presumably using information found in the 
house, police rounded up about 200 suspected Senderi- 
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stas within a few days, and within a few weeks more 
than 1,000. Approximately 80 computers and 200 
diskettes were seized, facilitating the capture of more 
top leaders, both in Lima and in provincial cities. By 
the end of the year, about 12 of 19 central committee 
members were behind bars. The only member of 
Guzman’s innermost circle still at large was reportedly 
Oscar Ramirez Duran (Comrade Feliciano), who was 
believed to be in the mountains above Arequipa. 

However, while the information from hideouts en- 
abled a more selective pattern of arrests in some areas, 
the number of disappearances and extrajudicial execu- 
tions was similar to the 1990 and 1991 totals. More- 
over, Fujimori’s criticism of human-rights groups 
became more vitriolic. The National Intelligence Ser- 
vice (SIN) compiled a list of alleged Shining Path 
sympathizers that included several respected human- 
rights activists whom virtually everyone outside of the 
Peruvian government believed to be innocent. 

On October 7, in a military trial closed to the public, 
a hooded navy judge sentenced Guzman to life impris- 
onment. Guzman’s lawyer complained that he was not 
able to call any defense witnesses and that he was 
allowed to meet only twice with his client, for a total of 
20 minutes. Fujimori’s legal innovations in the trials of 
suspected terrorists—anonymous judges, military tri- 
als, and life sentences—did not trouble most Peruvians 
when the suspect was Guzman, but the application of 
the same procedures to individuals arrested for tenu- 
ous reasons in shantytowns or rural villages was 
worrisome. 

Still, violence continued. In the first 100-odd days 
after the capture of Guzmán, the number of terrorist 
attacks resembled that in the previous 100-odd days, 
and the number of deaths was only about 25 percent 
less. Before the November 22 elections, Sendero bombs 
again rocked Lima, taking the lives of several civilians. 
Yet, Sendero’s attempt at an armed strike a few days 
prior to the elections and its call for an electoral 
boycott were largely defied. A dramatically smaller 
number of Peruvians now considers the Shining Path 
an omniscient, omnipresent, invincible movement. 


THE ATTEMPTED COUNTER-COUP 

Rumors of a counter-coup circulated for many of the 
days following April 5, and were especially intense after 
the escalation of Shining Path attacks in July and 
August. At this time, the army chief of staff, General 
José Valdivia, was so frequently mentioned as the key 
coup-plotter that he published full-page advertise- 
ments in Lima newspapers stating his loyalty to 
Fujimori. 

Various motives for a counter-coup were apparent. 
First, especially among officers who feared that Fujimo- 
ris regime would isolate Peru internationally, there 
was a desire to return to constitutional government. 
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Second, neither officers nor soldiers saw as much 
improvement in their economic lot after the coup as 
they thought they had been promised. 

Perhaps most important, however, was that large 
numbers of officers resented the flagrant politicization 
of promotions and the purges within the military. 
Whereas there had been some politicization of appoint- 
ments and dismissals since 1980, it drastically in- 
creased under Fujimori. The president’s national 
security adviser, Vladimiro Montesinos, was directly 
involved in virtually all promotions and dismissals. 
The fact that a man of Montesinos’s background—he 
was a cashiered army intelligence captain who had 
provided legal defense to drug traffickers during the 
1980s—was manipulating appointments at the apex of 
the military hierarchy was galling to many officers. 

On November 13, retired General Jaime Salinas 
Sedó hoped to lead a group of about 100 officers in an 
attempt to overthrow Fujimori. Salinas, who had been 
at the top of his army class and had been forced into 
retirement for political reasons under Fujimori in July 
1992, wanted to return Peru to constitutional govern- 
ment. Apparently, he timed the plot in an effort to 
preclude legitimization of the Fujimori government by 
the constituent assembly elections. However, Fujimori 
learned about Salinas’s plan (which apparently was to 
enter the presidential palace unbeknownst to the 
president and seize him), and Fujimori escaped to the 
Japanese embassy before the conspirators arrived at the 
palace. 

Fujimori subsequently charged that Salinas and his 
colleagues planned to assassinate him. These charges 
were denied by the coup-plotters. However, the govern- 
ment arrested about a dozen high-ranking military 
officers, and also accused numerous civilian leaders of 
complicity in the plot, spurring several to seek political 
asylum. The intense political questions raised by the 
coup attempt dominated many Peruvians’ thoughts 
despite the fact that the constituent assembly elections 
were only about 10 days away. 


THE NOVEMBER 22 
CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS 
President Fujimori hoped that the elections for the 

Democratic Constituent Congress (CCD) would legiti- 
mize his government and constrain the opposition 
much like the 1980 plebiscite on a new constitution 
did in General Augusto Pinochet’s Chile. Moreover, he 
wanted as large a majority in the assembly as possible 
for his own political party, Nueva Mayorfa/Cambio '90 
(New Majority/Change *90) in order to aid him in 
dominating the institution. To this end there were a 
number of electoral manipulations; yet, the elections 
gained the stamp of approval of a 210-member OAS 
delegation. Presumably, Fujimori feels assured that he 
will be able to manipulate future elections without 
international reverberations. 


Upon Fujimori’s return from speaking to the OAS 
meeting in the Bahamas and promising the constituent 
assembly elections, he was greeted with considerable 
skepticism by Peru’s traditional parties. Not only had 
Fujimori already demonstrated his disdain for demo- 
cratic institutions with his April 5 coup, but various 
steps before his OAS appearance had suggested that he 
would try to manipulate the elections. Shortly after the 
coup, Fujimori had dismissed the head of the National 
Elections Tribunal, and his replacement, César Polack, 
was considered spineless. Fujimori had also indicated 
that members of the constituent assembly would be 
ineligible to run for elective office for at least one 
term—a condition obviously deterring participation by 
leading figures of the traditional parties and thereby 
clearing the field for Fujimori. 

As discussions between Fujimori and the opposition 
parties began, confidence was further eroded by several 
new announcements by the president. First, he post- 
poned the constituent assembly elections for more 
than a month after the original deadline promised at 
the OAS meeting. The Fujimori government seemed to 
be delaying the establishment of specific guidelines for 
the elections. Most important for the opposition, 
Fujimori also postponed municipal elections (which 
according to the 1979 constitution were to be held in 
November 1992). The opposition believed that Fuji- 
mori wanted to delay these elections as long as possible 
so his political coalition could field a sufficient number 
of candidates for the 1,900-odd races at provincial and 
district levels. 

Only in late July and August did the Fujimori 
government begin to establish the framework for the 
Democratic Constituent Congress. Fujimori announced 
that the congress would be a one-chamber body with 
80 members elected nationally, whose term would last 
until July 28, 1995 (when, according to the 1979 
constitution, Fujimori’s presidency should end). The 
congress would write a new constitution, which would 
be submitted to a national referendum, and also pass 
laws and exercise oversight of the executive. By con- 
trast, the political opposition contended that, after the 
assembly revised the constitution, new elections should 
be held for a legislature. The Fujimori government did 
not precisely stipulate the constituent assembly or 
legislative functions of the CCD, or how these func- 
tions would be meshed. 

Fujimori’s machinations presented a complex di- 
lemma to the traditional political parties. If the parties 
participated, their decision would be interpreted as 
acceptance of the procedures, thus legitimizing the 
elections. On the other hand, if they did not participate 
and Fujimori achieved international approval for the 
elections, they would be politically marginalized. On 
top of this complex issue was the fact that opinion 
polls showed the major traditional political parties 
with minimal popular support. 


While either participating in the elections or boycott- 
ing them appeared a rational decision for Peru’s 
parties, the fact that some parties participated while 
others boycotted may have been the worst possible 
outcome for them. Divided on the election, the parties 
could not make a clear statement of opposition to the 
international community; nor could they achieve the 
higher electoral tallies that would have been likely if 
‘better-known opposition leaders had participated. The 
boycotting parties could not even agree on whether 
opponents to Fujimori should abstain (potentially 
subjecting themselves to a fine in the $15 range), spoil 
their ballots, or vote for collegial parties. 

The parties tended to hedge their bets: a better- 
known party would abstain, and a lesser-known stand-in 
or faction would participate. Accordingly, APRA ab- 
stained, but a faction, the Democratic Coordination 
ran; Belatinde’s AP abstained, while its erstwhile 
coalition partner, the PPC, participated; Mario Vargas 
Llosa’s Liberty Movement abstained while the splinter 
group Renewal took part; the largest leftist group, the 
Mariateguista Unified party, abstained but smaller 
leftist entities formed a new front, the Democratic 
Movement of the Left. 

Perhaps the division among the political parties was 
one of Fujimori’s goals. Often, he seemed to be trying 
to provoke political actors, or keep them off-balance for 
purposes only he knew. For example, on at least one 
occasion during the campaign, Fujimori stated that, if 
the assembly did not behave, he would boot it out 
again. (Hearing Fujimori’s threats, former president 
Belaúnde dubbed the CCD “the Alka-Seltzer Congress” 
since Fujimori could dissolve it whenever he felt like 
it.) At the last minute, Fujimori proposed that a 
‘referendum on the introduction of the death penalty be 
held simultaneously with the constituent assembly 
elections; the proposal prompted a threat of with- 
drawal by the PPC and criticism by the Organization of 
American States, and Fujimori withdrew the initiative. 

Fujimori’s machinations continued during the cam- 
paign. His new political coalition, Nueva Mayoria/ 
Cambio ’90, distributed considerable benefits to 
potential voters, some from public funds. In a reversal 
of the traditional interpretation of electoral law, new 
parties and parties that had received less than 5 percent 
of the vote in the preceding election were required to 
collect 100,000 signatures in order to qualify to 
compete. Most of the parties that ultimately partici- 
pated spent much of the pre-electoral period collecting 
these signatures. Delays by the National Elections 





>Nueva Mayoria/Cambio 90 is estimated to have outspent 
all but one other party (one of whose candidates was a media 
magnate who may not have spent funds for media time) by a 
factor of at least three to one. Altogether, 9 of the 18 
competing parties spent only 12 percent of what Fujimori’s 
group spent. Caretas, November 26, 1992, p. 13. 
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Tribunal in validating the signatures and recognizing 
parties meant that the actual campaign period was 
brief—only about two weeks. This was insufficient, 
given that most of the competing parties were un- 
known to the voters and had scant resources for media 
advertising (and that much of the news during this 
period turned out to focus upon the attempted counter- 
coup).° 

Questions were also raised about voting-day condi- 
tions. In some observers’ views, adequate numbers of 
voting-table officials were not fielded. Also, as “an 
alliance,” rather than a party, Nueva Mayoria/Cambio 
‘90 received a separate spot at the bottom of the ballot, 
standing out much more clearly than the other parties, 
which were clustered together. 

The OAS did not loudly object to the Fujimori 
government's maneuvers. Perhaps influenced by offi- 
cials in United States President George Bush’s adminis- 
tration who favored Peru’s return to international good 
graces, or by representatives of other Latin American 
nations who feared intensive international analysis of 
their own elections, or by top OAS leaders who 
believed a Fujimori government was Peru’s best op- 
tion, the OAS’s focus was on the absence of fraud on 
election day. 

Installed on December 30, 1992, the CCD’s immedi- 
ate mission is to revise the 1979 constitution. Presum- 
ably, the CCD will grant greater powers to the executive. 
Two possible revisions appeared especially controver- 
sial: introducing the death penalty for crimes of 
terrorism and allowing the immediate reelection of the 
president, which would enable Fujimori to run in 
1995, 


PROSPECTS FOR DEMOCRACY 

By the end of 1992, having overcome a number of 
international and domestic obstacles, Fujimori ap- 
peared to be consolidating his power. However, espe- 
cially given Fujimori’s lack of an institutional base, his 
current support in the business and popular sectors 
could dissipate quickly if the Peruvian economy does 
not improve. Also, the more arrogant the Fujimori 
government acts toward its political enemies, the more 
likely that a strong domestic and international political 
opposition will be forged. With the inauguration of 
President Bill Clinton, the United States could decide 
not to support Peru’s reentry into the international 
financial community—a decision that could doom 
Fujimori. 

In any case, a new era began for Peru in 1992. It will 
be shaped by the widespread perception that democ- 
racy as fashioned in the 1979 constitution failed, and 
by the intense political polarization between Fujimori 
and political leaders of the 1980s. Given this, it will be 
harder than ever to build democracy in Peru. E 
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Despite two efforts T the nae T in 1992 to oe President Carlos Andrés 

- Pérez, “Venezuelans are more dissatisfied with Pérez and the political parties than with ` 
democracy. The populace. . perceives no contradiction between general support for | 
democracy and a conviction that an —s leader ue be forced o out of oE, by o. 


persuasion or my force.” 


Venezuela in Crisis 


BY JUDITH EWELL 


Pérez’s second presidential inauguration on Feb- 

ruary 2, 1989, evoked comparisons with an 
imperial coronation. Incongruously, United States Vice 
President Dan Quayle, Nicaraguan President Daniel 
Ortega Saavedra, Spanish Prime Minister Felipe Gonza- 
lez, Cuban President Fidel Castro, and former United 
States President Jimmy Carter mingled in public trib- 
ute. Pérez in his first term as president of Venezuela, 
from 1974 to 1979, had used an unprecedented flow of 
oil revenues to launch ambitious construction projects, 
expand the state’s influence in the economy, compen- 
sate foreign multinationals for the 1975 takeover of the 
oil and iron industries, finance an expansionist foreign 
policy, and provide jobs and social services for most of 
the population. Could “CAP,” as he was popularly 
known, pull off another miracle by bringing the nation 
out of its economic tailspin and casting off the weight 
of the $34-billion foreign debt? 

Two weeks later Pérez the populist gave proof of his 
metamorphosis into Pérez the neoliberal. The Demo- 
cratic Action (AD) leader dashed many Venezuelans’ 
hopes with the brusque announcement of his first 
austerity measures. These included the immediate 
lifting of price controls on many basic consumer items 
and public services, the gradual elimination of import 
duties and preferential exchange rates, a freeze on 
public sector jobs, and a graduated rise in gasoline 
prices and urban transport fares; at some unspecified 
future date, according to the plan, there would be a 
compensating hike in salaries and the minimum wage. 
Pérez had moved quickly, with a minimum of discus- 
sion, to appease the International Monetary Fund and 
the country’s foreign creditors since his predecessor, 
Jaime Lusinchi, had exhausted Venezuela’s hard cur- 


Te pomp and circumstance of Carlos Andrés 
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rency reserves and suspended payments on the foreign 
debt the previous December. 


THE EXPLOSION OF CARACAS 

Triggered by Pérez’s announcement and by specula- 
tion in food items and transport tickets on the part of 
merchants and bus drivers, the people of the Caracas 
barrios took to the streets on February 27, 1989, in a 
spontaneous protest that became known as the cara- 
cazo, or explosion of Caracas. Large-scale looting for 
food items, sometimes with the open tolerance of 
police officers whose salaries were a month in arrears, 
began in a relatively orderly manner. As the looters 
returned home, small bands of miscreants began an 
orgy of destruction and theft. Although events were out 
of hand by late the first night, Pérez inexplicably 
delayed sending in the army and National Guard until 
the end of the following day. 

The barrio dwellers, frightened by the gangs, gener- 
ally welcomed the armed forces, known familiarly as 
the “soldaditos’’ (little soldiers), who restored order. 
Journalist reported that people brought food to sol- 
diers on guard or invited them into their apartments to 
wash or warm up. The troops’ vulnerability and poor 
training, however, prompted nervous shooting, espe- 
cially at night, that left too many dead. 

The metropolitan police all but disappeared from 
the streets until the armed forces had the situation in 
hand. They then returned with the hated internal 
police and the military intelligence forces to search 
houses for stolen goods and to detain students and 
other alleged subversives. Random shootings contin- 
ued, both by sharpshooters in buildings and by the 
military and police. 

The riots and the response to them proved to be 
ominous portents for the Democratic Action govern- 
ment. Numerous politicians and more affluent citizens 
dismissed the barrios dwellers—the majority of the 
capital’s 4 million inhabitants—as inferior, criminal, 
marginal, uncivilized. CAP himself remained unwilling 
to open a dialogue with the poor. Most of the other 


politicians and parties also abandoned the trouble- 
some barrios. The riots demonstrated that no institu- 
tions existed to channel Venezuelans’ discontent 

In this political vacuum the armed forces became 
the guarantors of order and normality. People com- 
mented that if Pérez had declared the state of emer- 
gency earlier, the army could have prevented the 
anarchistic aftermath to the early protests and looting. 
The two days of rioting and eight days of military 
occupation resulted in an official death toll of 277: 
unofficial observers estimated the toll at as high as 
2,000. The discovery of unmarked mass graves the 
following October gave credibility to the unofficial 
reports of deaths. The specter of the riots, and their 
significance for Venezuelan democracy, haunted Pérez’s 
second presidency. 


A NEOLIBERAL SUCCESS STORY 

In spite .of the sobering riots, Pérez held to his 
course of neoliberal economic reforms. By nearly any 
measure he had inherited an economic disaster from 
his two predecessors, and he applied his characteristic 
energy and stubbornness to implementing the neces- 
sary remedies. Between 1981 and 1989, Venezuela’s 
per capita GDP had dropped 24.9 percent, a decline 
surpassed only by that of Bolivia in that “lost decade.” 
Inflation reached a record 81 percent in 1989. Around 
the country, infrastructure and services crumbled. The 
private sector, both domestic and foreign, had pulled 
capital out of Venezuela and refused to reinvest until 
structural reforms were in place. Between 1984 and 
1988 Venezuela spent $25 billion on debt service—50 
percent of its export earnings, and nearly equivalent to 
the entire public debt. 

The breakthrough in negotiations on the debt came 
in August 1990 after Pérez began his program of 
privatizing industry, opening Venezuela’s market to 
foreign imports, and eliminating domestic subsidies. 
Under the provisions of United States Treasury Secre- 
tary Nicholas Brady's plan to ease third world debt 
payment burdens, Venezuela signed a renegotiation 
agreement reducing private bank debt by 20 percent 
and cutting annual service payments in half. The 
agreement inspired foreign banks to ante up $1.1 
billion in new loans. In September 1990 Venezuela 
further confirmed a commitment to free trade by 
joining the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Pérez took to privatization with a vengeance. He sold 
the national airline, Viasa, along with several banks, a 
telephone company, hotels, sugar mills, and a ship- 
yard. Laws were changed to allow a majority foreign 
Interest in most industries except oil and iron. Desper- 
ate to attract new investment capital, Venezuela offered 
incentives with debt equity conversion programs and 
removed restrictions on the transfer of dividends and 
profits abroad. The maximum corporate and personal 
tax rates were reduced from 50 percent to 30 percent (a 
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relatively moot point in a country in which few pay 
significant taxes). In 1991, on July 5—Venezuelan 
Independence Day—Pérez delighted Venezuela’s busi- 
ness community by rescinding the domestic restric- 
tions on economic activity that had been in effect since 
1962. (Last year, however, CAP provoked popular 
consternation when he invited foreign oil companies to 
return.) 

Encouraged by President George Bush’s Enterprise 
for the Americas initiative and with a weather eye to the 
progress of the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA), in 1990 Pérez reduced tariffs drastically, 
eliminated most import licenses, and cut subsidies on 
exports. He joined other members of the Andean Pact 
in implementing common external tariffs and agreed to 
reduce tariffs in the Group of Three (Colombia, 
Mexico, Venezuela) by late 1992. 

Venezuela remained, however, highly dependent on 
petroleum revenues and sensitive to international 
changes in the price of oil. The crisis in the Persian Gulf 
beginning in August 1990 provided a windfall in 
higher prices and increased revenues, followed by the 
predictable easing of prices in late 1991 and in 1992. 
Pérez scrambled last year to readjust his expenditures 
to avoid a deficit, and sharply cut budget allocations for 
1993. He authorized the national petroleum company 
to embark on a long-term expansion and investment 
program aimed at a permanent increase in production. 

By 1992 Venezuela had registered spectacular eco- 
nomic results. New capital had flooded in, inflation 
had dropped to around 30 percent, and the 9.2 percent 
growth in GDP for 1991 was the second highest in the 
Americas. Foreign reserves again rested at a comfort- 
able $13 billion, up from a low of $300 million when 
Perez took office. And unemployment had fallen from 
10 percent to 8.8 percent. 

But some troubling questions remained. Had the 
structural changes under Pérez brought about the 
improvement, or did Persian Gulf War revenues ac- 
count for the more favorable picture? Nontraditional 


(that is, nonpetroleum) exports have grown, but these 


still represent only a modest proportion of foreign 
earnings, the lowest among newly industrializing Latin 
American countries. In 1991 the profits from real 
estate and financial services nearly equaled the profits 
from manufacturing—hardly a good sign for future 
exporting capacity. Much of the new investment com- 
ing in can go out just as quickly, especially in a period 
of unrest. Lower tariffs allowed United States goods to 
flood into Venezuela, and the historical pattern of 
nonrenewable’ petroleum resources funding massive 
imports repeated itself. Larger political questions also 
linger. Most Venezuelans acknowledge that they have 
squandered the postwar opportunity to “sow the 
petroleum” in a productive and expanding economy. 
Still, many wonder whether allowing foreigners to re- 
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take the economic initiative is compatible with the 
nationalistic values of their social democracy. 


IDEALISTIC FOREIGN POLICY— 
WITH A PURPOSE 

Like his two predecessors in the presidency, Pérez 
found his foreign policy limited by the debt and general 
economic crisis. He retained his enthusiasm for foreign 
initiatives, however, and his frequent trips abroad and 
some aspects of his foreign policy caused trouble at 
home. He cooperated with President Bush during the 
gulf crisis and in the hemispheric campaign to halt the 
illegal drug trade. The United States Drug Enforcement 
Agency (DEA) presence has been less visible in Venezu- 
ela than in countries like Peru and Colombia, but the 
agency did open an office in Maracaibo to supervise 
patrol of the Colombian border area, and Venezuelan 
military officers sometimes resent what they consider 
the DEA’s high-handedness. 

Pérez remained firmly in the tradition established by 
Rómulo Betancourt (founder of Democratic Action and 
president of Venezuela from 1959 to 1963) of support- 
ing democratic governments and breaking relations 
with regimes based on force. For Pérez as for Betan- 
court, the idealistic principle was also meant to secure 
hemispheric allies for his own beleaguered govern- 
ment. Pérez urged Daniel Ortega to hold elections in 
Nicaragua; participated in arranging the UN-brokered 
peace accord in El Salvador; urged Castro to democra- 
tize in Cuba (while criticizing the United States for 
strengthening its blockade against the island); and 
tried without success to convince General Manuel 
Noriega to surrender power in Panama. Venezuela was 
the only country in the hemisphere to break relations 
with Peru after President Alberto Fujimori’s autogolpe 
(self-instituted coup) last April. Pérez also actively 
supported the free election process in Haiti in 1990 
and gave refuge and support to Haitian President 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide after he was overthrown in 
September 1991. At the same time, the Venezuelan 
president criticized Aristide’s aggressive alliance with 
the masses. “Direct democracy,” CAP pronounced, 
“has not worked anywhere in the world.” 

Pérez seemed bored with the border issues that 
worried many Venezuelans. He took little note of the 
garimpeiros, or Brazilian gold miners, who ventured 
into Venezuela’s Guayana region in the southern part 
of the country. The Jesuit monthly magazine SIC, along 
with other media, challenged the armed forces to fulfill 
their mission of maintaining the integrity of the 
country’s borders. The lingering dispute with Colom- 
bia over territorial waters in the Gulf of Venezuela 
proved still volatile. In late 1991 Pérez angered the 
armed forces by promising to negotiate the boundary 
in the gulf, though Venezuelan officers had generally 
taken the position that Venezuela should not concede a 
centimeter. During the brief period last year when 


Humberto Calderón Berti of the Social Christian party 
(COPEI) served as Venezuela’s foreign minister, he 
fanned the flames by announcing that the entire gulf 
was Venezuela’s; Calderén’s statement played well at 
home, but aroused the ire of the Colombians and 
halted progress at the talks. - 

Pérez’s average of 17 trips a year abroad angered 
many Venezuelans, who believed he was neglecting 
domestic problems. The National Congress, which 
must approve presidential requests to leave the coun- 
try, humiliated Pérez when it refused him permission 
to travel to Madrid for the third world summit last 
summer. 


A MANDATE REVOKED 

Pérez took office with one of the strongest mandates 
received by a Venezuelan president, having secured 
nearly 55 percent of the vote. By December 1992, four 
years later, the economy had chalked up its biggest 
gains in more than a decade, but Pérez enjoyed a scant 
10 percent approval rating in the polls. People begged 
him to resign before the end of his term in February 
1994, What had gone wrong? Were Venezuelans tired 
of democracy or just tired of Pérez? 

The famed Pact of Punto Fijo, in which the major 
parties and sectors of society had agreed to support 
constitutional government and to which they had 
adhered since the fall of dictator Marcos Pérez Jiménez 
in 1958, had weakened beyond recognition. Divisions 
in Democratic Action and COPEI, hardened by the 
economic and social crisis and by personal animosi- 
ties, limited willingness to cooperate across party lines. 
Pérez had won his nomination over the opposition of 
AD party elders, many of whom characterized him as a 
self-aggrandizing, corrupt demagogue. COPEI had suf- 
fered bitter internal tensions when it had nominated 
Eduardo Fernandez as its standard bearer in 1988, 
denying party founder Rafael Caldera’s ambitions to 
run again. Seventy-six years old last year, the highly 
respected Caldera was determined to replay the con- 
flict and wrest the nomination from Fernandez, and to 
run in the presidential election scheduled for Decem- 
ber 1993. Copeyanos gained nothing by allying them- 
selves with Pérez, and could endanger the fortunes of 
their faction in the party if they made such a move. The 
most significant leftist party, the Movement for Social- 
ism, continued its two-decade search for either a 
winning formula or a successful coalition; its members 
seemed ready to cast in their lot with Caldera, and 
joined the attacks on Pérez. 

Far from supporting the system, leaders in both 
parties in 1992 urged the president to bow out, thus 
implicitly teasing the armed forces to remove him. In 
August Caldera spearheaded a movement in Congress 
to force Pérez’s resignation a year before the end of his 
term. The maneuvers intensified as potential presiden- 
tial candidates jockeyed for position. 


Gubernatorial and local elections in 1989 and 1992 
confirmed AD’s slippage in popularity. Reformers had 
argued that direct, uninominal elections (rather than a 
choice among party slates) at the local level would 
reinvigorate the democratic spirit. Still, abstention 
rates were high (over 50 percent in 1989, somewhat 
less in 1992) even though voting was compulsory. Last 
December one of AD’s possible presidenciables, Mayor 
Claudio Fermin of Caracas, lost his post to La Causa 
R's Aristóbulo Isturiz, a 44-year-old black high school 
teacher. The leftist Causa R had no national organiza- 
tion, having grown from a steelworkers union in 
Ciudad Guayana, where it had previously elected a 
governor of Bolivar state. The party promised to follow 
up its victory in Caracas with a national campaign in 
the presidential election. | 

Popular criticism of the major parties’ stranglehold 
on the electoral and patronage system dated from the 
early 1980s. The Presidential Committee to Reform the 
State, created by decree in December 1984, offered 
numerous proposals for uninominal voting and other 
measures to make representatives responsible to the 
voters rather than the party elders who prepared 
candidate lists. Some of the more innocuous of the 
proposals made their way to Congress in 1992 as a 
preliminary to a popular referendum this year on a 
major rewriting of the 1961 constitution. Since Venezu- 
ela’s major parties refuse to relinquish control, most of 
the reforms are window dressing. 

Scandals have also sapped the political system’s 
credibility. At the end of his first term as president, 
Pérez himself only narrowly escaped indictment for 
discrepancies in the books for the refurbishing of a 
refrigerated ship, the Sierra Nevada. More recently, he 
could not account for a $17-million shortfall in his 
personal security fund, and was rumored to be spend- 
ing millions on a presidential museum and library in 
his birthplace, the village of Rubio. Pérez’s longtime 
mistress, Cecelia Matos, came under scrutiny for 
corruption during Pérez’s previous administration and 
is popularly believed to have facilitated a fraudulent 
arms deal during the present one. 

The previous Democratic Action president, Jaime 
Lusinchi, and his former mistress—now his wife— 
Blanca Ibáñez, are also under investigation, and she, 
unpopular because of the power she wielded during 
Lusinchi’s tenure, has sought refuge in Costa Rica from 
indictment and extradition. Among other irregularities, 
under Lusinchi the Recadi (Office of Differential Ex- 
change Control) administered preferential exchange 
rates for the importation of priority items; before Pérez 
abolished the agency in March 1989, it had doled out 
$32 billion at below-market rates, enough to fund 
two-thirds of all Venezuelan imports over the period. 
Some merchants used the system to import the ever 
essential Johnny Walker scotch whiskey, while others 
found ways to send dollars at the preferential rates 
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offshore into foreign banks. Characteristically, no indict- 
ments or prison terms followed the newspaper head- 
lines. 

Much popular criticism, in fact, centers on the 
politicized judicial system and the ease with which the 
wealthy and well connected escape punishment in 
Venezuela. Common criminals and vagrants, on the 
other hand, can spend years in jail awaiting trial: only 
28 percent of the 30,000 prisoners in Venezuelan jails 
have been convicted of any crime. 

A number of prominent intellectuals and well- 
known figures, termed “‘the notables,” led the public 
attacks on the government. Eighty-three-year-old novel- 
ist Arturo Uslar Pietri and others from the intellectual 
sphere called for a protest march for public morality in 
the capital in June 1989. Among others, former 
presidential candidates Miguel Angel Burelli and José 
Vicente Rangel—both political independents—fre- 
quently gave interviews in which they criticized Pérez 
and the ambient corruption and warned that a military 
coup was imminent. On a television program broad- 
cast in August 1989 , Rangel noted, ‘““Venezuelans have 
always supported democracy, but now democracy is 
being associated with evils committed by political 
parties and politicians.” In spite of the notables’ high 
visibility, however, the Jesuit magazine SIC considered 
them irrelevant, stating in its September—October 1990 
issue, “Our notables, like our parties, are so removed 
from popular problems that very few people pay any 
attention to them.” 


THE TWO COUPS OF 1992 

The popular riots of February 1989 were unexpected 
and frightening, but the two efforts last year by an 
armed forces to overthrow Pérez were even more 
chilling. The military had not seriously threatened an 
elected government since 1962. President Betancourt 
reorganized the armed forces to encourage rivalry 
among the services and minimize their negotiating 
power. He replaced the general staff of the armed forces 
with a weaker joint staff that was advisory only. 
Soldiers on active duty may not vote, though all the 
political parties actively cultivate allies in the military, 
thus creating another source of division. 

The duplication inherent in such an organization, 
coupled with the mission to defeat guerrillas in the 
1960s, made for lavish defense expenditures. Defense 
spending currently consumes 4 relatively small portion 
of GDP @.07 percent), but this represents $79 for 
every Venezuelan, the highest per capita in Latin 
America. 

Until February 27, 1992, the general prosperity in 
Venezuela, interservice rivalry, and officers’ commit- 
ment to the democratic system had forestalled any 
serious attempts at a coup. On that day, however, 
about 10 percent of the armed forces, led by an army 
paratrooper regiment, took part in a plot to kidnap and 
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assassinate President Pérez on his return from a junket 
to Switzerland. But glitches in the planning and the fact 
that the great majority of soldiers remained loyal foiled 
the coup. 

The conspirators, led by 37-year-old Lieutenant 
Colonel Hugo Chavez Frias, styled themselves the 
Bolivarian Revolutionary Movement, and their manifes- 
tos invoked the names of South American liberator 
Simón Bolivar, his enlightened teacher Simón Rod- 
riguez, and 1850s guerrilla leader Ezequiel Zamora, 
whose war cry was “‘Death to the whites and those who 
can read.” Chavez and many of the other junior officers 
involved were members of the military academy class of 
1976. The golpistas cited as reasons for their action the 
wave of corruption in the country, the public disorder 
created by strikes and demonstrations, the privatiza- 
tion of what they considered parts of the “patria” 
(fatherland), Pérez’s softness on the dispute with 
Colombia over territorial waters, and inadequate mili- 
tary benefits. As ardent nationalists, many also ques- 
tioned the role they were forced to play in the United 
States—sponsored war on drug trafficking and in main- 
taining civil order. 

Even under relatively large military budgets the 
living standards of enlisted troops, noncommissioned 
officers, and junior officers had declined during the 
economic crisis. Access to housing, health care, and 
education for dependent children, especially in remote 
areas, had become a problem. In late 1991 Congress 
had nearly halved a Defense Ministry proposal for a 
social security and welfare plan for military personnel. 
Many of the rank and file complained that their modest 
living standards and their sometimes defective equip- 
ment contrasted sharply with the opportunity for illicit 
enrichment that higher ranking officers enjoyed. (In 
mid-1991, for example, General Herminio Fuenmayor, 
the director of military intelligence, had been dis- 
missed for presumed involvement in a cocaine ring.) 

In the wake of the February coup attempt, retired 
General Jacobo E. Yepes Daza published in the Caracas 
press a letter from 63 high-ranking retired officers 
asserting that if the people in general were dissatisfied, 
it was small wonder that soldiers—the “people in 
arms”’—were too. In other writings Yepez Daza had 
advocated military realism, which to him meant a 
thorough grounding in Venezuelan conditions and 
traditions rather than foreign military training and the 
application of foreign models. For instance, a Venezue- 
lan officer needed field experience to know that his 
soldiers preferred arepas con queso (corn bread with 
cheese) to imported K rations and to realize that the 
Venezuelan army’s mission in national development 
might differ from that of the United States army. Yepez 
approved a mid-1970s Venezuelan army directive, later 
dropped, mandating that officers complete the general 
staff course with high marks before being granted 
permission to study abroad. 


Last May some in the Army War College expressed 
concern about “a dangerous ideological penetration by 
and dependence on the United States.” That same 
month Defense Minister Fernando Ochoa Antich ob- 
jected to United States interference in Venezuelan 
affairs, with particular reference to the DEA’s instruc- 
tions to the Venezuelan National Guard on the use of 
United States helicopters on loan for drug interdiction 
in Zulia state. Venezuela returned the aircraft. “In 
Venezuela,” asserted Ochoa, “neither the government 
nor the armed forces receive instructions from the 
United States State Department.” 

The February golpistas called for support from 
students, workers, intellectuals, and the progressive 
wing of the Roman Catholic Church. Surprisingly, the 
public responded sympathetically to the officers, mak- 
ing Chavez a national hero. In July pollsters asked 330 
people (91 percent of them eligible voters) to rank 
Chavez against possible presidential contenders for 
1993, and the failed coup leader came in ahead of 
COPEI’s Caldera and Claudio Fermin and Luis Piñerua 
Ordaz of the AD. Ironically, Chavez’s popularity did 
not necessarily translate into a preference for a military 
government. When asked on November 17 if they 
preferred a military government or a democracy, 97 
percent of respondents chose democracy. Less than 10 
percent of those polled, however, approved of Presi- 
dent Pérez. 

CAP, shaken by the attempted coup, made some 
efforts to address both civilian and military complaints. 
For the armed forces, he raised salaries by 40 percent, 
enhanced social security benefits, and promised subsi- 
dized housing loans. To defuse the popular demonstra- 
tions on behalf of the rebels, he released all but 47 of 
the conspirators arrested in February. Pérez also tried 
to shore up his shrinking popularity by slowing down 
or canceling austerity measures affecting the price of 
medicines and a number of basic food items, and he 
abandoned the graduated increases in gasoline prices. 

The president brought several COPEI members and 
independents into the government and promised to 
expedite constitutional reform, but the bid to revive the 
old bipartisan pact quickly collapsed. Both the Move- 
ment for Socialism and COPEI insisted that the 
constitutional reform referendum should include a 
provision requiring CAP to resign before the end of his 
term. His own party only grudgingly gave Pérez the 
support necessary to defeat the measure in Congress. 
In June COPEI pulled out of the coalition government. 
As civilian ministers withdrew, Pérez replaced some of 
them with military men. His defense minister, Fern- 
ando Ochoa Antich, had been loyal, but he was slated 
for mandatory retirement after 30 years of service. Pérez 
took the unprecedented step of switching Ochoa to the 
Foreign Ministry after his retirement, and called several 
other military officers to sub-cabinet positions. 


Still the popular demonstrations continued. Be- 
tween the February coup attempt and early June, there 
were 451 demonstrations against Pérez, 199 of them 
violent. On March 10 more than 2 million residents of 
Caracas banged on pots and pans, flicked lights on and 
off, and exploded fireworks. The protest focused on 
CAP but expressed a general rejection of corruption, 
poor public services, personal insecurity, the slowness 
of reform, and declining living standards. Like the 
February 1989 riots, this manifestation was not staged 
by any political party. From midyear, however, Pérez 
- began charging that “‘subversives” were prompting the 
protests. He cited in particular the Tercer Camino 
(Third Way) of former guerrilla Douglas Bravo and the 
Maoist Bandera Roja (Red Flag), and arrested some of 
their leaders. Through censorship and presidential 
bluster the government tried to intimidate journalists 
and writers who spoke up against it. 

CAP’s popularity continued to fall along with oil 
revenues. Late last year the president presented his 
1993 budget, which incorporated cuts in many areas, 
including a 20 percent reduction in defense spending. 
Public order declined further. A group calling itself the 
Bolivarian Forces of Liberation announced it had a hit 
list of 127 corrupt Venezuelans who had eluded 
justice, including former President Lusinchi, Blanca 
Ibafiez, and labor leader Antonio Rios. In September 
the group took credit for an unsuccessful assassination 
attempt against Ríos and a grenade attack on Ibafiez’s 
house, although she was not home. At the other 
extreme, Cobra Negra (Black Cobra) ’92 threatened to 
assassinate relatives of politicians and military men 
who criticized CAP (the name was the same as that of a 
group that had hunted down urban guerrillas in the 
1960s, when Pérez was minister of the interior). 
Pérez’s opponents accused him of hiring foreign merce- 
naries, principally Cubans and Nicaraguans, for a 
special security guard. An August poll found Venezue- 
lans, not unreasonably, deeply concerned about per- 
sonal security and violent crime. . 

The piranhas continued to circle. In April Chavez 
asserted from prison that no civilians had been in- 
volved in the February coup attempt, but said he had 
planned to establish an interim junta, including the 
novelist Uslar Pietri, to rule until elections could be 
held. In June Uslar Pietri predicted that either a coup 
or anarchy would result if Pérez did not resign. The 
business association FEDECAMARAS followed up by 
complaining that CAP had neither cleaned up corrup- 
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tion nor established a true market economy. Congress 
continued to debate Caldera’s demand that Pérez step 
down. 

Perhaps only the date of a second military effort to 
overthrow Pérez remained uncertain. This second 
attempt finally took place on November 27, 1992. 
Although Pérez again escaped, this effort attracted the 
participation of a large portion of the air force and 
some high-ranking officers. Ninety-two of the officers 
fled to Iquitos, Peru, to request asylum, but half 
returned in December after Pérez promised clemency 
tor those who had merely followed orders. Pérez 
charged that leftist extremists had joined the military 
conspirators for this attack, and moved to arrest some 
of his usual suspects. One of the conspirators, Rear 
Admiral Hernan Gruber Odreman, replied that the 
more senior officers had fought leftist guerrillas in the 
1960s and had no intention of collaborating with them 
now. The problem, said the admiral, was that Pérez 
had refused to respond to a secret letter outlining 
military concerns—and this, Gruber concluded, was 
foolhardy of the commander in chief. 


CAN DEMOCRACY SURVIVE? 

Cautiously, one might conclude that Venezuelans 
are more dissatisfied with Pérez and the political 
parties than with democracy. The populace, like the 
notables, perceives no contradiction between general 
support for democracy and a conviction that an 
unpopular leader should bé forced out of office, by 
persuasion or by force. 

An unhappy coincidence of circumstances—Pérez’s 
combativeness and distance from the people, the 
generational and personal divisions in the major par- 
ties, the frustration of the majority of Venezuelans who 
have experienced a drastic drop in their standard of 
living and their expectations—has created a situation 
easily exploited by politicians, notables, and military 
officers. 

The survival of Pérez’s government, if not of the 
democratic system, may depend most in the near 
future on the armed forces. They will need tremendous 
restraint to ignore all the veiled and open invitations to 
remove Pérez. This presidential election year of 1993 is 
likely to prove a highly troubled one. One can only 
hope for the emergence of new political leaders who 
can open an authentic dialogue with the people. Hope 
for the future and effective political participation 
constitute the best defenses of democracy. a 
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Brazil’s Struggle with Democracy 


BY CARLOS EDUARDO LINS DA SILVA 


n December 29, 1992, Fernando Collor de 
() Mello resigned as president of Brazil, 22 

minutes after the Senate began his impeach- 
ment trial. Collor hoped by his action to avoid the 
prohibition from holding office for the next eight years 
that a conviction would have resulted in, along with his 
forced removal from the presidency. Brazil thus missed 
the opportunity to become the first country in history 
to remove a president from office through a peaceful 
impeachment process. However, by a vote of 73 to 8, 
the senators decided to continue the trial even after the 
resignation, and stripped Collor of his political rights 
until the year 2001. 


THE TRIALS AND TRIBULATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 

Collor was Brazil’s first directly elected president in 
29 years. His election on December 18, 1989, was 
regarded as the culmination of the redemocratization 
of the largest country in Latin America, a process that 
had begun in 1964 and led in 1985 to the electoral 
college choosing Tancredo Neves, a civilian, for the 
presidency. (Neves underwent surgery on the eve of his 
inauguration and was never able to take office; he was 
replaced by the vice president, José Sarney.) 

Collor’s failure was interpreted by some Brazilians 
as the failure of democracy. After all, the previous 
directly elected president—Janio Quadros, chosen by 
absolute majority in 1960—also resigned, throwing 
the country into political disarray that eventually led to 


a military coup in 1964. In a society used to having ` 


‘democracy interrupted by military interventions (as 
happened not only in 1964 but also in 1889, 1930, 
1945, and 1954)—+to the point where some believed 
that conceding to the armed forces the role of political 
“moderator” was a sensible course, and where the 
most popular public figure, the soccer star Pelé, was 
quoted as affirming that “the people do not know how 
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to vote” —it would not be surprising if Collor’s misman- 
agement of his presidential duties enhanced the pres- 
tige of totalitarians who believe the “order and progress” 
of the motto inscribed on Brazil’s flag can be achieved 
only under what they euphemistically call a “strong 
government.’ 

There were amazing similarities between Quadros 
and Collor. Both were young when elected president 
(the former was 43, the latter 40); had meteoric 
political careers as, respectively, mayor of São Paulo 
and governor of Alagoas state; had no links to political 
parties but shifted from one to another according to 
their immediate needs; were charismatic, but known 
for their tempers and for having problems dealing with 
people; and were conservative yet populist. 

When Quadros resigned seven months after being 
inaugurated, however, it was the beginning of a long 
hiatus in democracy in Brazil; with Collor’s near- 
impeachment, it was just the opposite. Most Brazilians 
and outside observers saw the workings of the impeach- 
ment process as a sign of the renewed strength of 
democratic values in Brazilian society. They were also 
seen as a healthy indicator of growing intolerance to 
corruption in public officials. Collor was charged with 
receiving $6.5 million in bribes solicited by his friends 
and supporters in exchange for government favors. 
Although he maintains he knew nothing of the scheme, 
investigators uncovered more than 40,000 kickback 
checks made out to bank accounts controlled either by 
Collor or his closest associates. Nor did his playboy 
lifestyle jibe with the $33,000 a year he earned as 
president, even taking into account that he comes from 
a wealthy family. But if Collor is innocent, there is no 
doubt that most of his countrymen believe him to be 
guilty. Thousands demonstrated in the streets for. his 
removal for more than a month before September 29, 
when the Chamber of Deputies, in a 441-38 vote, 
decided to relieve him of his powers for a maximum of 
180 days while awaiting the impeachment trial in the 
other house of the National Congress. This is far 
different from the apathy or complacency with which 
Brazilians formerly regarded politicians accused of 
enriching themselves at taxpayers’ expense. (To one of 


these, Adhemar de Barros, a popular three-time gover- 
nor of Sdo Paulo state, Brazil’s richest and most 
developed, is attributed the statement: “I’m an embez- 
zler, but I’m also an accomplisher.”’) 

Despite the differing interpretations that can be 
placed on the episode, there are some basic facts that 
have to be understood as proof of the vitality of 
Brazilian democratic institutions. First, the military, for 
the first time, at least in the history of republican 
government in the country, was not considered the 
solution to a political crisis and did not seem interested 
in playing a part. Second, the charges against Collor 
were initially produced by newspapers and magazines, 
but the government never took any measures to 
restrain the freedom of the press, except when Presi- 
dent Collor himself sued Otavio Frias Filho, editor-in- 
chief of Brazil’s largest daily newspaper, Folha de São 
Paulo, because of stories denouncing favors in the 
distribution of paid federal government advertisements 
to the media. Collor lost in court, a decision that 
means the same thing for freedom of the press in Brazil 
that the Supreme Court decision in the Pentagon 
Papers case meant in the United States. Third, Congress- 
—generally viewed as a bunch of thieves—chose this 
time to be more receptive to public opinion than to the 
offerings of favors from the executive branch. Fourth, 
the judiciary was extremely independent in carrying 
out its duties. Fifth, the political parties, usually 
undisciplined, demonstrated internal coherence and 
acted responsibly. 

But Collor’s fall was not all good news for democ- 
racy in Brazil. It caused new delays in the political 
stability necessary to establish economic reform. The 
country has been living with uncertainty for at least 
eight years. The end of the military regime in 1985 was 
followed by almost four years of virtual political 
stagnation during the drafting of a new constitution 
that was eventually adopted in 1988, a year before the 
presidential election of 1989—reason enough for an- 
other stretch of expectation and inaction. Collor’s fall 
also means a possible reversal of economic policies that 
may hurt the country’s ability to attract foreign invest- 
ment. Social inequities in Brazil are enormous, and it is 
almost impossible to assure democratic institutions if 
they are not narrowed quickly. 

- Although elected vice president on the ticket with 
Collor, current President Itamar Franco is critical of 
many of his predecessor’s policies—among them priva- 
tization, the opening of the Brazilian market to foreign 
competition, and the priority of fighting inflation over 
promoting growth—and may reverse them. It is un- 
likely that Franco will follow Collor’s economic mod- 
ernization program, which is similar to those recently 
adopted by Mexico and Argentina. 

And although there was enormous popular interest 
in the Collor case and participation by huge crowds in 
the months before the Chamber of Deputies’ impeach- 
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ment trial vote, the aftermath shows that Brazilians 
resent the frustrations that have been accumulating 
since the 1984 movement for direct elections. Despite 
the fact that it was the largest mass campaign in 
Brazilian history, with several demonstrations attended 
by more than 1 million citizens, Congress in 1984 
failed to approve an amendment that would have 
established direct balloting for president. Nevertheless, 
the popular pressure for change was enough to assure 
the election of Tancredo Neves, a civilian who mildly 
opposed the military regime, as successor to the last 
general-president, João Figueiredo, by a Congress 
dominated by political allies of the military. But in 
order to win a majority in Congress, Neves chose as his 
running mate a supporter of the military, José Sarney. 
The hopes vested in Neves were frustrated by the 
unexpected illness that kept him from becoming 
president, and were subsequently transferred to the 
new constitution, regarded by many as a political 
panacea. Of course, the adoption of the constitution 
did not occasion any miraculous solution to the 
structural problems that hindered Brazil’s develop- 
ment. 


A MEDIA CREATION? 

Collor became the new object of millions of Brazil- 
ians’ hopes for change. In his campaign for president 
he portrayed himself as an outsider who would fight 
against corruption and privilege, despite the fact that 
his maternal grandfather, Lindolfo Collor, was one of 
the most powerful members of President Getúlio 
Vargas’s first cabinet in the 1930s; that his father, 
Arnon de Mello, was an influential congressman and 
senator in the 1950s and 1960s who, through his links 
with the military regime, launched his son’s political 
career; and that he himself had been in politics since 
1979, when he was appointed by the military to 
become mayor of the capital of the state of Alagoas. (To 
be completely fair, Collor was a little-known politician 
at the time he ran for president, and Alagoas—where 
his father hailed from, although Collor himself was 
born in Rio de Janeiro and grew up in Brasilia—is a 
tiny and poor state.) 

The Collor family owns the Alagoas television sta- 
tion, affiliated with the powerful Globo national net- 
work. The young Collor began appearing on the station 
often, receiving favorable coverage. The future presi- 
dent first gained national media attention because of 
the actions he seemed to be taking against public 
servants who were paid high salaries for no work— 
people he termed “‘maharajahs.” It was eventually 
discovered, however, that Collor was no “maharajah 
hunter,” as he styled himself, but that the whole thing 
was merely a public relations show. In the election year 
of 1989 Collor took advantage of a Brazilian law that 
obliges all television stations to give one hour a year of 
prime time to all political parties; he arranged to take 
over three small parties, and appeared three times in 
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less than four months on every television station 
around the country. Television is by far the most 
pervasive mass medium in Brazil, and Collor is the 
most telegenic politician in the country’s history. 

Collor’s campaign appealed to the poorest Brazilians 
and those least interested in politics. It also received 
the support of the entire business community, which 
feared a victory by either Luis Inacio “Lula” da Silva, a 
metalworker who founded and leads the leftist Labor 
party, or Leonel Brizola, a populist who began his career 
affiliated with former Presidents Vargas and Joao Goulart. 

Collor finished first in the opening round of the 
election, held November 15, 1989, but was not able to 
capture an outright majority. A runoff was scheduled 
between him and Lula da Silva. Collor centered his 
campaign around attacks against corruption in govern- 
ment and emphasized the dangers that the election of 
his opponent would supposedly carry. He employed all 
kinds of dirty tricks in his political advertisements, 
including a paid message from a former mistress of da 
Silva in which she accused him of trying to convince 
her to abort a child of theirs. When it was all over, 
Collor had won 52 percent of the vote and da Silva 48 
percent—a surprisingly high percentage for the latter, 
who had spent much less on his campaign. 

So with the backing of the vast majority of the 
population—including many who had voted against 
him but believed he had the electoral legitimacy to 
carry out his programs—Collor was inaugurated. His 
support was so high that even radical measures such as 
the freezing of all savings and checking accounts on 
March 16, 1990, received the approval of most Brazil- 
ian people. 


A CYNICAL AFTERMATH 

Resentment caused by Collor’s possible impeach- 
ment, after the high hopes that citizens had for his 
presidency and the trust they had placed in him, 
showed up in several polls, revealing a cynicism about 
public institutions that causes disbelief in the demo- 
cratic process and had in the past been used to justify 
military intervention. For instance, DataFolha released 
a poll on December 30 in which only 16 percent of 
respondents said they believed Collor or his associates 
would someday receive jail terms for actions that the 
respondents considered crimes. This skepticism was 
reinforced when Paulo César Farias, Collor’s campaign 
treasurer, a close friend of the president and coordina- 
tor of the scheme unveiled by the impeachment 
process, was allowed by the supreme court to leave the 
country and fly to Spain before his trial started. 
Although Farias had been unemployed since May, he 
managed to travel in a private jet and to stay in the 
most expensive hotel in Barcelona, at a cost of $940 a 
day for his and his family’s suites. Farias tried to justify 
the trip by saying he had health problems—he snored 
at night, he explained. 


Another sign of public disillusionment with the 
democratic process was the November 15 victory of 
Paulo Maluf—known during the military regime as the 
most extreme example of corruption in power, and the 
political heir of Adhemar de Barros—in the election for 
mayor of São Paulo over Eduardo Suplicy, one of the 
politicians most respected in Brazil for his ethical 
behavior. 

There will be a political impasse in Brazil at least 
until April 21, when a referendum will be held on the 
form of government the country should adopt. The 
electorate will have to decide whether the monarchy 
should be restored and whether or not it prefers a 
parliamentary form of government over the current 
presidential system. This is another issue that will 
consume the time and energy of political leaders when 
they should be dealing with urgently needed structural 
reform. 

It is generally assumed that the Collor affair will 
improve the chances of a victory for the parliamentary 
form of government, although parliamentarism re- 
quires a few strong political parties and Brazilian 
parties are young, weak, and numerous. The reasoning 
here is that an episode like the one involving Collor 
would not have been so traumatic if Brazil had a 
parliamentary system, since Collor would have been 
removed from office by a simple vote in Congress. The 
kind of parliamentarism that would be implemented in 
Brazil in case of the expected win next month remains 
in doubt. If parliamentarism is victorious there will be 
another in-between period, since the change would 
only become effective after President Franco finishes 
serving out Collor’s term; however, Franco, a sup- 
porter of the new system, says he intends to create an 
informal parliamentarism for the remainder of his short 
administration if a parliamentary system is chosen by a 
majority of voters. 

This year the 1988 constitution must also be revised 
because of a provision contained in it. This again will 
demand prolonged debate and may give rise to political 
compromises and bargains that will delay structural 
reforms still further. Among the possible changes in 
the constitution, a revision of the role of vice president 
is not foreseen (assuming that the current presidential 
form of government is maintained), although the vice 
presidency has been a cause of instability. The presi- 
dent and his vice president have seldom agreed on 
anything, and whenever the latter has stepped into the 
presidency fundamental policy changes have occurred. 
This was the case, for instance, in 1961 when Quadros 
resigned and was replaced by Goulart, who was 
deposed by the armed forces in 1964 after a brief and 
troubled period of parliamentarism (imposed as a 
condition for Goulart’s taking over the presidency and 
voted down in a referendum in 1962). 

Evaluating the prospects for democracy in Brazil by 
examining Collor’s rise and fall may lead to the wrong 


conclusions. In general it seems reasonable to say that 
chances for a stable, democratic political system were 
improved by recent events. But, for example, most of 
the people who took to the streets in August were high 
school students who painted their faces to announce 
their disgust with Collor. Many analysts saw the revival 
of the student movement as evidence of the high degree 
of political consciousness among Brazilian youth. It 
may be so. It may also be the case that it was fashion- 
able for youngsters to take part in these demonstrations. 

Unlike the celebrations that swept the country when 
the Chamber of Deputies voted to suspend Collor in 
September, the resignation in December received little 
reaction, and news of Collor’s definite departure from 
power was overshadowed by a bizarre police story 
involving two extremely famous young soap opera stars 
(Daniela Perez, 22, was stabbed to death by Guilherme 
de Padua, 23, with whom she had a love affair both 
onscreen and in real life). The impetus for political 
activity driven by moral concerns seemed to have 
cooled off after only a few months. The same Chamber 
of Deputies that showed so much courage in Septem- 
ber was ready to choose a speaker with a curriculum 
vitae that could not be described as enviable in the 
ethics department. Collective morale in Brazil was low 
at the beginning of December, despite the recent 
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victory against Collor: according to a poll conducted by 
Ibope, 65 percent of Brazilians think their countrymen 
as a group are dishonest. 

Most alarming, Brazilian elites have once again 
shown how capable they are of solving political crises 
in a creative and peaceful manner but also how 
unwilling to promote change in inequitable social 
structures. This is a tradition in Brazil, and a sign of the 
deftness of past rulers. Independence from Portugal 
was obtained in 1822 without a war, the heir to the 
Portuguese throne becoming the emperor of an indepen- 
dent Brazil; the monarchy was abolished by a coup led 
by one of Brazil’s most prominent army commanders, 
who became the first president; more recently, the 
military regime was overthrown in a peaceful and 
intricate political maneuver that assured the transition 
to civilian government without any of the trauma 
experienced by other democratizing Latin American 
countries. But in none of these instances has there 
been a true commitment to reforms to promote 
prosperity for most of the population or to shake the 
well-established interests of powerful small groups. If 
Brazilian rulers do not tackle the challenge with 
determination and skill soon, the prospects for democ- 
racy, despite the recent formal victories, will not be as 
bright as they seem now. E 
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Chile: South America’s Success út 


BY FELIPE AGUERO 


fter almost three years in power, the coalition action with formerly distrusted Christian Democrats 
A of parties supporting President Patricio Aylwin and Socialists. And voters, in the municipal elections of 
has every reason to be optimistic about the June 1992, seem to have accorded legitimacy to 
future. In a country increasingly swept by pre-election policies of moderation by simultaneously ratifying the 
tides, few doubt that this coalition will win the commanding lead of the governing coalition and 
balloting for president and the National Congress renewing strong support for the opposition. “Chile: 
scheduled for December—the second such elections Nicely Normal” was thus an appropriate title for an 
since the end of military rule under General Augusto article in the December 26, 1992, Economist on politics 
Pinochet in 1990. Against the difficulties posed by the in the country. 
institutional legacies of authoritarianism, and by a This state of affairs, however, has not been arrived at 
watchful military, strong rightist opposition parties, without occasionally ugly resurfacings of human rights 
and the accumulated social and economic grievances grievances from the recent past and sporadic surges in 
of a large portion of the population, the governing government-military tensions, also often related to 
coalition of Christian Democrats, Socialists, and Radi- human rights. And underneath the complaisant surface 
cals nonetheless has made substantial progress toward of society lurks discontent over the inequities that were 
the goals it originally set. worsened by Chile’s protracted economic structural 
Pursuing a strategy of reaching agreements with adjustment, which has manifested itself in several 
leaders of opposition parties and social organizations, places, including recently, among health care workers. 
and maintaining the basic features of the economic Nor does normality in Chile encompass the institu- 
policies inherited from Pinochet appointees, Aylwin’s tional reforms the government had planned to com- 
government has presided over a period of national plete as part of the transition to democracy. Confronted 
unity not seen before by even the most senior genera- with the persistent refusal of rightist parties to approve 
tion of Chile’s political leadership. This infusing of these reforms in Congress, the administration now 
almost all sectors of society with a sense of a common maintains that the transition is nonetheless complete, 
purpose—in stark contrast with the preceding two as democratic governance is possible without them. 
decades of harsh repression and the sharp political Still, the right’s opposition to the reforms—which 
polarization that prevailed before that—will likely be concern the president’s powers over military appoint- 
this government’s most valued contribution, and one ments, the composition of the National Security Coun- 


for which the president himself ought to get much of cil and the Constitutional Court, electoral law, and 

the credit. The public has in fact rewarded the presi- 

dent with consistently high approval ratings. system in Chile from being a full-fledged democracy. 
During these past three years the military has for the 

most part been appeased, the generals having tem- THE ECONOMY: ADJUSTED FOR SUCCESS 





pered their fears of retaliation from parties that were The Aylwin administration’s ability to maintain high 
formerly their suppressed opposition, and Pinochet levels of support and build consensus. has rested 
himself quite restrained. Business leaders take satisfac- largely on successful management of the economy. 
tion from an unusually intense and constructive inter- With policies based on market mechanisms and contin- 


uous promotion of liberalization, privatization, busi- 


E ness confidence, foreign investment wth 
FELIPE AGUERO is an assistant professor of political science at th de h Sn déd , and SDa Bro f i 
Ohio State University. He is the author of Soldiers, Civilians, e economy has expanded at an impressive pace tor 


and Democracy: Post-Franco Spain in Comparative Perspec- the past two years. Reversing the inevitable cooling in 
tive (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, forthcoming). 1990 (2.1 percent growth in gross domestic product) 
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following the artificial stoking of the economy by 
Pinochet’s team in the run-up to the 1989 elections 
(which produced a 10 percent increase in GDP for 
1989), growth was 6 percent in 1991 and 9.7 percent 
last year. Expectations are that the economy will 
continue to expand at a healthy rate, although probably 
not at 1992's impressive mark. Inflation, which climbed 
to 26 percent in 1990, was 21.8 percent in 1991 and 
slightly above 13 percent in 1992. The unemployment 
rate remains steady, at slightly over 5 percent, while 
real wages rose 4.5 percent in 1992. Industrial produc- 
tion is up, as are nontraditional exports and invest- 
ment. These results, coupled with macroeconomic 
stability, have enabled Chile to become the first nation 
in Latin America to meet current international stan- 
dards of creditworthiness, according to Standard and 
Poor’s, the American credit rating agency, which 
placed it in a category of countries with low political 
and economic risk for investors. 

Standing on this success and feeling that there is 
broad consensus on the basic features of a develop- 
ment Strategy, government ofhcials, bureaucrats, and 
business executives have started thinking big and 
planning ahead. The main foreign policy target is a free 
trade pact with the United States, following the yet-to- 
be-ratified North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) between the United States and Mexico. These 
two countries have expressed interest in having Chile 
join in tariff liberalization negotiations, but the an- 
nounced changes in approach by the new Democratic 
administration in Washington will likely scale down 
Chilean expectations of speedy progress. Chile will 
nonetheless proceed with free trade talks already under 
way with Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador, and with 
implementation of a free trade agreement with Mexico 
signed in 1991. A similar pact with Argentina is 
pending ratification by both countries’ legislatures. 

Aylwin’s travels to the United States, Europe, Asia, 
and elsewhere in Latin America have been decidedly 
tilted toward the trade and investment agenda. Govern- 
ment delegations have proudly boasted that these trips 
are not meant to win aid; rather, they say, Chile, a small 
country with a growing, healthy, open economy, is 
promoting free trade. Opposition parties, business, 
and labor organizations have been invited to send their 
people as official members of the national delega- 
tion—an unprecedented partnership between govern- 
ment and business. Last November, more than 50 
representatives from leading industries took part in a 
visit to Asian countries (including Japan, which re- 
cently became the largest importer of Chilean goods). 

In addition to trade, the government and think tanks 
are Starting to integrate administrative change, educa- 
tional reform, environmental policies, infrastructure 
needs, and other major matters in a coherent develop- 
ment strategy formulated for the long haul. Such 
ambitious thinking will not gain momentum, however, 
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unless more of those in positions of power, both in and 
outside government, are freed from the short-term 
concerns of the party politics that has inevitably 
assumed importance in these years of flourishing party 
activity within the renascent democracy. 

Unsurprisingly, not everyone has rejoiced in the 
success of the market economy. Labor is disappointed 
by the Aylwin administration’s well-entrenched market 
orientation and fears efforts to increase flexibility in the 
labor market, when the government had originally 
committed to expand protections for workers and 
unions and to improve working conditions after the 
Pinochet years. Chile’s Labor Code was modified but 
the administration says further reform would have a 
negative impact on investment, employment, ` and 
flexibility, and labor has not been able to muster the 
strength to effectively press its case. 

Aylwin has been careful not to let his team become 
overconfident. He has corrected those who would call 
Chile a Latin American jaguar, inviting comparison 
with the successful economies of the so-called four 
tigers of Asia (Hong Kong, Taiwan, Singapore, and 
South Korea). With 40 percent of Chile’s population 
living below the poverty line and with income distribu- 
tion patterns that maintain great inequity, the presi- 
dent and his finance minister, Alejandro Foxley, do 
well to remind everyone that Chile continues to be a 
poor country with limited resources, facing the innu- 
merable problems typical of underdevelopment. 


HUMAN RIGHTS: THE PAST RESURFACES 

Unlike Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay, where hu- 
man rights abuses committed under vanquished dicta- 
torships have ceased to blow up into major political 
issues, in Chile they have continued to erupt periodi- 
cally, creating tension in the otherwise “nicely normal” 
politics. Predictably, demands from victims for justice 
have been hard to combine with the goal of political 
stability. The government initially faced tough con- 
straints such as the 1978 law inherited from the 
Pinochet regime that granted amnesty for human rights 
violations and other crimes committed by armed forces 
and police, as well as the opposition, but geared 
toward exonerating the military; there were also re- 
peated warnings by military chiefs who were trying to 
preempt civilian action. Despite these factors and the 
many jurisdictional disputes between civilian and 
military courts, more has been accomplished than had 
perhaps been expected. The report of the Commission 
on Truth and Reconciliation, the release of political 
prisoners, the decision to pay compensation to victims 
and their survivors, the improved chances for reform- 
ing the judiciary, inclusion of human rights as a subject 
in the school curriculum, investigation of a significant 
number of cases of human rights violations, and the 
indictment of a few of the worst perpetrators, among 
them the seemingly untouchable former chief of the 
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feared and now-abolished Dirección de Inteligencia 
Nacional (DINA), have at least partially satisfied de- 
mands for justice. 

Aylwin’s government came to power convinced that 
national reconciliation could not proceed without first 
clarifying the human rights abuses committed during 
Pinochet’s rule and attending to at least some of the 
requests of the victims’ families. After nine months of 
low key but intensive work taking testimony from 
victims and witnesses, the Commission on Truth and 
Reconciliation, which had been appointed by the 
president, issued a report in February 1991. In the 
document, known as the Rettig Report after the group's 
chairman, the commission lists about 2,000 cases in 
which the military government had, in its judgment, 
been responsible for extrajudicial executions and for 
disappearances leading to presumed death.’ 

The numbers, the president said himself, were 
worse than anticipated. When, in an emotional public 
address on March 4, 1991, Aylwin presented the 
report, he solemnly apologized on the nation’s behalf 
for the deaths, requested cooperation in establishing 
the whereabouts of those still missing, and suggested it 
would further the goal of reconciliation if those in the 
military who were responsible apologized. The publiciz- 
ing of the commission’s work, the government felt, 
counted for much in the effort to close a long and 
painful chapter in Chilean history. That the atrocities 
so long denied by Pinochet’s aides and supporters 
were finally and officially acknowledged by Chile’s 
head of state certainly made a great difference in 
citizens’ minds. 

On the commission’s recommendation the govern- 
ment created a Corporation on Reparation and Recon- 
ciliation, with a two-year mandate to promote 
compensation and aid for victims, assist in the search 
for remains of the disappeared, and research newly 
filed cases with a view to making reparations. The piece 
of legislation that established the body also authorized 
a fixed pension for survivors of the disappeared and 
murdered and provided for medical and other benefits. 

If help from the military in uncovering the truth 
about the disappearances was never forthcoming, the 
atmosphere created by the Rettig Report encouraged 
occasional leaks by former agents of repression. One 
led to the exhumation of unmarked graves in Lot 29 of 
Santiago’s General Cemetery; authorities are now in 
the process of identifying the 117 bodies unearthed. 
Human remains continue to be found, as was recently 
the case in the southern city of Lota where, at the 
government’s request, the Court of Appeals conducted 





lThe report does not detail other violations, such as 
detentions and torture, where the victims remained alive. 
The document was subsequently published in two volumes 
as Informe Rettig: Informe de la Comisión Nacional de Verdad y 
Reconciliación (Santiago: Talleres La Nación), May 1991. 


an investigation of seven corpses that had been buried 
on the grounds of a former police station. But the 
whereabouts of the majority of the disappeared is still a 
mystery. 

More light will likely be shed by the arrest of former 
collaborators and torturers who worked for the feared 
DINA. Osvaldo Romo, who before the 1973 military 
coup passed for a leader of shantytown dwellers and 
who soon afterward emerged as a principal DINA 
informant, was apprehended in Brazil last summer and 
extradited to Chile. Miguel Estay, a former leader of 
Communist Youth who shifted sides under torture, 
and who presumably is responsible for over 100 cases 
of detentions of fellow Communists, was captured in 
Paraguay in December and soon sent back to Chile. 
With the recent incorporation of plea bargaining into 
the Chilean legal system, much new information on the 
fates of the disappeared and the known dead will 
probably be gathered. 

Unexpected leads in other cases have also brought 
investigators up against odious findings. The trail in 
the affair of the degollados (three members of the 
Communist party kidnapped in 1985 and found with 
their throats cut on a dirt road near the Santiago 
airport) had previously led to the intelligence unit of 
the national police, and resulted in the indictment of 
the head of this unit, Colonel Luis Fontaine, and the 
resignation of General César Mendoza, a member of 
the ruling junta. The case gained new impetus early last 
year, and civilian judge Milton Juica has since indicted 
20 police officers in connection with it. 

A law sponsored by Aylwin’s justice minister, Fran- 
cisco Cumplido, permitted the transfer in 1991 from 
military to civilian courts of the Letelier-Mofht case. In 
the hands of the military no progress was to be 
expected in the investigation of the 1976 assassination 
by car bomb in Washington, D.C., of President Salva- 
dor Allende’s former cabinet minister Orlando Letelier 
and Letelier’s assistant, Ronni Moffit. The Chilean 
Supreme Court had refused to allow the extradition to 
the United States of General Manuel Contreras, the 
head of DINA and a close collaborator of Pinochet's at 
the time of the assassination. After the transfer to 
civilian courts, however, things moved swiftly, and 
Justice Adolfo Bafiados indicted Contreras and his top 
lieutenant, Pedro Espinoza, in September 1991. Contre- 
ras was placed under arrest after the Supreme Court 
upheld his indictment on murder and forgery charges. 
Batiados subsequently released the two on bail, and 
sentencing is still pending. 

The reactivation of the case against Contreras in 
Chile’s courts helped remove a significant obstacle in 
Chilean—United States relations, which had remained 
troubled for some time after the transition to civilian 
rule because of the assassination. Also important in 
this regard was the compensation paid by the Chilean 
government to the Letelier and Mofht families, in 


accordance with the ruling of the Bryan commission, 
jointly chosen by Chile and the United States. 

A critical aspect of the government’s human rights 
policies has been the attempt to reform the judiciary, 
which blatantly failed to protect those rights during the 
Pinochet years. Even after the resumption of democ- 
racy, the courts have been too agreeable to requests by 
- military courts to take over human rights cases, which 
are then often swiftly dismissed. This recurrent le- 
niency by civilian courts led in December to a major 
reaction by the Chamber of Deputies, the lower house 
of Congress, which submitted an impeachment re- 
quest against three Supreme Court justices and the 
army's auditor general for “notable dereliction of 
duty.” The chief justice, jointly with the heads of the 
army and the navy, called a meeting of the National 
Security Council on December 20, 1992, in an attempt 
to stop the congressional action. At this meeting the 
chief justice presented his concerns, but Aylwin man- 
aged to prevent an official statement by the NSC. The 
action went ahead, and the Senate, in a landmark vote 
on January 20, 1993, approved—with the support of 
three senators from the opposition—the impeachment 
of one of the Supreme Court justices. This momentous 
vote will likely enhance the chance for negotiated 
reforms of the judiciary, and diminish the Supreme 
Court’s ability to resist them. 


THE MILITARY: 
GAINING RESPECT FOR DEMOCRACY? 

The tension in civilian-military relations that plagued 
the first two years of democratic government substan- 
tially subsided toward the end last year. Appearanc- 
es—so important in these relations—were increasingly 
normal, with military chiefs keeping within constitu- 
tional and legal precepts and showing growing signs of 
respect for the new civilian authorities. 

Situations still arise, however, that prevent the 
complete normalization of these relations and an 
exclusive focus on professional and security concerns. 
These sticky situations stem from the continuing 
visibility of human rights issues, the effects of a recent 
past in which officers did not feel themselves account- 
able to outside authorities, the consequences of the 
military’s involvement in domestic intelligence, and an 
environment in which civilian groups are more outspo- 
ken about military-related issues. Then there is the 
recurrent debate on prerogatives, which stems from the 
junta’s refusal, just prior to the transfer of- power in 
1990, to admit exclusive presidential control ‘over 
retirements and promotions, and from government 
proposals on adding one more civilian to the National 
Security Council (it currently consists of four military 
chiefs and four civilians) and eliminating the NSC’s 
power to appoint members to the Constitutional 
Court. 

The armed forces at first anticipated a worsening 
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scenario after the transfer of power, in which civilians 
would be tempted to seek retribution on human rights 
and other issues. Many military leaders thought democ- 
ratization would give way to a surge in mass mobiliza- 
tions, and believed that what they saw as a faction- 
prone successor coalition government would be unable 
to guarantee stability. Especially in the army, they 
prepared accordingly and General Pinochet, who re- 
mained as commander in chief, created a new staff of 
general officers to assist him in the task of monitoring 
the political process. 

Witnessing the government’s success and experienc- 
ing its moderation, the military's worst fears have 
dissipated, but it nonetheless remains alert to chal- 
lenges to its autonomy, both real and imagined. 
Because the army has faced some tough situations in 
the first years of democracy, and has been subjected to 
public scrutiny that it was very much unaccustomed 
to, its members have often developed a siege mentality, 
regarding public criticism as escalating threats. And 
even if its fears have receded, influential military chiefs 
still harbor the suspicion that many in government are 
ultimately intent on weakening the army, either by 
impairing its internal discipline or by promoting 
pacifist hopes that, in the army’s view, are totally at 
odds with the post—cold war reality. 

Many of the army’s unsettling experiences during 
the past three years have originated in human rights 
cases, which focused public attention on the participa- 
tion of former military officers. Many other unsettling 
circumstances, however, originated in problems inter- 
nal to the institution, and which civilian officials had 
no way of preventing. 

One was the uncovering in late 1990 of an under- 
ground, illegal credits and loans financial operation 
run by a group of army officers associated with the 
former DINA. The operation went bankrupt, and when 
a civilian depositor who had tried to recover his money 
was found murdered the whole operation was exposed. 
As a result of an internal investigation, several officers— 
generals included—were forced to leave the army. 
Another incident involved an unaccounted transfer of 
several hundred thousand dollars from the army to one 
of Pinochet’s sons; allegedly, the army had a debt with 
a firm owned by Pinochet Hiriart, which operated in 
the weapons market. The final report of a protracted 
and widely publicized investigation by a congressional 
committee reflected a compromise, not clarifying 
whether the commander in chief knew about the 
transfer to his son of huge sums from the service under 
his command. Another sordid case implicated General 
Salas Wenzel, a former chief of DINA, who sold the 
facilities of Villa Grimaldi on the outskirts of Santiago 
to his wife and her relatives for a song. The villa had 
acquired notoriety as a secret center for detention, 
interrogation, and torture. The new owners, associated 
with a construction firm, planned to demolish the 
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facilities and use the land for a housing project. Salas 
Wenzel argued the deal would prevent former victims 
from using the facilities as a symbol. 

Perhaps the most tense moment in relations with 
the army came with the sudden placing of troops on 
alert in December 1990. Pinochet took this unprece- 
dented step to put pressure on the government and 
Congress to stop what he perceived as a concerted 
campaign against him. The army move created a 
confusing situation and an embarrassing position for 
the government, which had to announce that the army 
was conducting previously planned “coordination 
exercises.” 

A denunciation broadcast on television in Septem- 
ber 1992—spectacularly made by a masked individual 
claiming to be an army officer—in which army officers 
were accused of widespread participation in intelli- 
gence spying on civilians, again muddied relations with 
the government, with generals blaming officials for 
encouraging the whole thing. The revelations later 
acquired an ominous air of reality when it was con- 
firmed that an army officer assigned to his service's 
communications headquarters had taped a compromis- 
ing private telephone conversation of one of Renova- 
cién Nacional’s pre-candidates for the presidency, 
which was later televised, with powerful negative 
repercussions for that opposition party of the right. 

Government-military relations were also occasion- 
ally affected during 1990 and 1991 by the escalation of 
violent terrorist actions by extreme-left groups, which 
resulted in the killing of numerous carabineros and a 
wave of bank robberies and other assaults. Shortly after 
Aylwin’s inauguration, extremists shot former junta 
member General Gustavo Leigh and another retired air 
force chief, both of whom survived. The assassination 
in April 1991 of Senator Jaime Guzmén—a former 
adviser of Pinochet’s, co-drafter of the 1980 constitu- 
tion, and a young, admired leader of the right— 
pointed to the magnitude of the extremist’s threat. The 
government increased the size of the police force and, 
in collaboration with the opposition, created a new 
Directorate for Public Safety within the Interior Minis- 
try, charged with the coordination of intelligence with 
the police and the military on domestic violent groups. 

Before assuming office, leaders of the Concertación 
de Partidos por la Democracia (the present government 
coalition) had announced that they would strongly 
encourage a decision by Pinochet to step down as 
commander in chief of the army (which, under a 
provision in the 1980 constitution, neither he nor the 
chiefs of the other services had to do for eight years). 
But once in, Aylwin and his coalition partners stopped 
pressing the issue, respecting Pinochet's prerogatives 
and hoping to create a cooperative framework. These 
hopes were frustrated by the tensions already noted 
and by the tough stances taken alternately by Pinochet 


and by the government, especially Defense Minister 
Patricio Rojas. 

As in most new democracies, the initial period in 
Chile was one during which both sides strove to 
influence the practical definition of the new rules to 
their own advantage. This period is now over, the 
interpretation of formal and informal rules having been 
settled. The government’s views prevailed in several 
important instances, and the presidency was signifi- 
cantly strengthened when a court upheld Aylwin’s 
refusal to approve the promotion of an army general. 
On the other hand, the military has actually been 
recognized as a force and as a tremendous lobbyist on 
different issues of national import, and has successfully 
championed the belief that its core constitutional role 
as guarantor of Chile’s political institutions is untouch- 
able. Both the government and the military now seem 
to have entered a period of gentle accommodation. 
Government and Concertación leaders will privately 
admit that Pinochet’s remaining in his post, despite all 
the tensions and difficulties, has ultimately been 
beneficial since it prevented a surge of undisciplined 
anti-government feeling in the ranks. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 
IN SEARCH OF AN IDENTITY 

The municipal elections of June 1992 expanded 
democratization to the local level, terminating the 
mandate of Pinochet-appointed mayors across the 
country. The use of a proportional representation 
formula within districts also made it possible to gauge 
the exact electoral weight of each party in both the 
governing and opposition coalitions. Voters delivered a 
sober and healthy verdict, frustrating expectations for 
runaway victories or dramatic swings in preferences on 
either side. Support for Concertación parties reached 
53.5 percent, while the rightist parties running with 
independents under the banner of “Participación y 
Progreso” garnered just under 30 percent. Outside 
these pacts, the Communist party did surprisingly 
well, winning over 6 percent of the vote, and the 
centrist Center Union (which could flock either to the 
opposition or the government) came away with 8.1 
percent. Equally important was the distribution inside 
each coalition. In the government coalition, the Chris- 
tian Democratic party validated its claim to be the 
country’s largest party by far, but stayed under the 30 
percent mark, frustrating those who thought govern- 
ment success would benefit President Aylwin’s party 
more than the rest. The Radical party’s 4.9 percent kept 
it from extinction and introduced a buffer in the 
competition between Christian Democrats and their 
allies to the left. Among these, the Party for Democracy 
(PPD) did not bear out the widespread forecast that it 
would practically swallow the Socialist party, which 
obtained a respectable 8.7 percent while the PPD 
placed only half a percentage point above, at 9.2. On 


the right voters also wisely maintained a balance. The 
Independent Democratic Union (UDI), the party far- 
thest to the right and whose allegiance to the tenets of 
Pinochet's rule is the strongest, received 10.2 percent 
of the vote, while Renovacién Nacional (RN) captured 
13.4 percent, and also held a slightly larger share of 
“independent” candidates elected within Participa- 
ción y Progreso. 

Not only did voters maintain a salutary and hum- 
bling balance within each coalition, but they also 
continued the historical tendency to distribute votes 
between left, center, and right, and perhaps also lent 
support to those who seek a return to proportional 
representation in congressional elections.? This result 
certainly strengthens the need for negotiation and 
consensus in Chilean politics. 

The rebirth of electoral politics, especially with these 
distribution patterns, creates the need for strong identi- 
ties and distinct profiles for parties that want to gain an 
edge in a competitive environment. When the elector- 
ate values moderation and center-prone politics, build- 
ing an identity is especially difficult for parties at either 
end of the continuum. The Chilean political process is 
now squarely up against these problems, especially in 
light of the high stakes involved in the approaching 
election this December, which will give Chile a new 
president for an eight-year term, unless current consti- 
tutional stipulations are altered. 

Animated by the need to develop a distinct identity 
within Concertación, the left—Socialists and the PPD— 
nominated charismatic Ricardo Lagos, who resigned 
from his post as education minister last September to 
initiate his presidential campaign. Lagos’s contingent 
argues that he is the best candidate for the coalition 
and that the Christian Democrats, having had the first 
president of the reborn democracy, cannot hope to 
monopolize the office forever. The Christian Demo- 
crats in turn nominated Eduardo Frei who, although 
resented by more seasoned politicians in the party who 
felt they had a better claim to the nomination, greatly 
benefits from the popularity of his father, a former 
president. Now Frei is showing twice as much support 
as Lagos in the polls, and Christian Democrats argue 
that, being the largest party, they should continue to 
hold the presidency. 

Lagos’s supporters have said they are intent on 
running all the way, even if this means having two 


*Arturo Valenzuela and Peter Siavelis, “Ley electoral y 
estabilidad democrática: un ejercicio de simulación para el 
caso de Chile,” Estudios Públicos, no. 43 (Winter 1991). 
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Concertación candidates. Christian Democrats have 
replied that that option would also imply running in 
separate lists for Congress, which would hurt the 
Socialists and the PPD considerably. Fearing intensifi- 
cation of the rivalry, Aylwin has stepped in to offer 
formulas that would maintain the Concertación as the 
governing coalition well into the future. 

Because internal competition on the right has been 
much less amicable, the rightist parties are now paying 
a high price. Perhaps the root of the right’s identity 
problem lies in the Concertacién’s success in govern- 
ing the country and the lack of hesitation with which it 
has wrested from the right the banner of economic 
modernization. Business, a traditional and “natural” 
constituency of the right, has been supportive of 
Concertación policies, especially since the right has not 
presented itself as a viable alternative and is distracted 
by infighting. This identity problem makes reliance on 
attractive individuals all the more necessary for rightist 
parties. 

Such individuals were found mainly in Renovacin 
Nacional, since UDI’s Hernán Bücchi had lost to 
Aylwin in 1989 and had in addition spent too much 
time abroad on consulting trips. Sebastian Piñera, a 
young, energetic, and successful businessman turned 
senator who voted against Pinochet in the 1988 
plebiscite and who boasted of his modernizing and 
nonideological stance, emerged as a promising candi- 
date for the right. He was opposed, however, by senior 
RN senators, especially former Pinochet interior minis- 
ter Onofre Jarpa. Jarpa supported instead a young 
economist and member of Congress, the charismatic 
Evelyn Matthei, daughter of the former moderate junta 
member and air force chief General Fernando Matthei. 
A scandal involving a taped telephone conversation in 
which Pifiera discussed how to hurt Matthei politically 
backfired on Matthei, who had given the media the 
tape; both candidates took themselves out of the race. 

The right’s quick recovery is essential for a balanced 
outcome in the December national elections. The 
Pifinera-Matthei fiasco will probably lead the right to 
select an older, more experienced candidate with links 
both to the authoritarian past and to current efforts at 
democratization and modernization; this would, in 
fact, better represent the right’s diversity. Recovery is 
also essential if the right is to take up again the goal of 
recreating itself more in the image of a European-style 
center-right that is strongly behind the democratic 
system. This would also revive hopes for agreement on 
institutional reforms that would definitely make Chile 
once again a full-fledged democracy. E 
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ON LATIN AMERICA 


Panama: The Whole Story 
By Kevin Buckley. New York: Touchstone, 1992. 304 pp., 
$11.00. 

The tale of General Manuel Antonio Noriega and his 
close relations and eventual falling out with the United 
States is fascinating—and at times unbelievable. 

In Panama, Kevin Buckley unravels the plot. He 
begins with the brutal killing in 1985 of Noriega 
opponent Hugo Spadafora—a killling that would haunt 
the Panamanian dictator until his surrender to United 
States forces in January 1990 after the December 1989 
invasion. The book traces Noriega’s final four years in 
power, showing how his failure to understand the 
American media and United States diplomacy led to 
his downfall. Buckley also makes clear that the Reagan 
and Bush administrations were more than willing to 
tolerate Noriega’s drug trafficking, election-fixing, and 
merciless dictatorship in exchange for cooperation. 

Buckley’s narrative reads at times like fiction, delv- 
ing into the personalities and emotions of, as Buckley 
himself dubs them, his ‘‘cast of characters.” This 
makes Panama a fast and informative read. 

Julie E. Sangster 


Peru Under Fire: 

Human Rights since the Return to Democracy 

By Americas Watch. New Haven, Conn: Yale University 
Press, 1992. 169 pp., $23.50. 

With Peru Under Fire, written and researched by 
Cynthia Brown, Americas Watch has published a bleak 
overview of Peru’s human rights problems over the 
past decade. Given recent events in the country, it 
would be difficult to overemphasize the extent of the 
violence inflicted on Peruvians, especially civilians. 

While this book holds the Maoist rebel group Sendero 
Luminoso (Shining Path) accountable for most of the 
brutal human rights abuses, it also acknowledges that the 
insurgent movement has evolved in response to economic 
and social grievances that have not been addressed by the 
Peruvian government. In an attempt to remedy this, 
Americas Watch has delineated strong recommendations 
for dealing with the root problems without resort to the 
strictly military methods currently in use. 

J.E. S. 


Leaders, Leadership, and U.S. Policy 
in Latin America 
By Michael J. Kryzanek. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1992. 249 pp., $45.00. 

As the title of this thorough if not very dynamic book 
implies, Leaders, Leadership, and U.S. Policy in Latin 
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America focuses on the importance of leaders and types 
of leadership in relations with the United States. 
Through case studies, Michael Kryzanek illustrates 
different types of leadership—broken down into the 
general categories of military, civilian, and revolution- 
ary—and the ways in which Latin American leaders 
react to the policies of the United States and the 
region’s other nations. 

Kryzanek concludes that with the recent shift in 
Latin American countries to free market economies and 
increased civilian rule, coupled with diminishing United 
States security concerns in the post—cold war era, Latin 
American leaders are in a good bargaining: position 
with the United States, if not on an entirely equal 
footing. 

JES. 


Forgotten Fatherland: 

The Search for Elisabeth Nietzsche 

By Ben Macintyre. New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 
1992. 256 pp., $22.00. : 

Usually books about Germany’s love affair with 
Latin America take the form of a spy thriller in which 
Nazi hunters seek their prey in steamy jungles and 
remote mountain villages. Forgotten Fatherland delivers 
the jungles and villages, but it has its beginnings before 
Adolf Hitler was even born. 

In Paraguay in 1886, philosopher Friedrich Ni- 
etzsche’s sister, Elisabeth, with her husband Bernhard 
Forster, founded a strictly Aryan/Lutheran/vegetarian 
colony known as Nueva Germania that was located in a 
backwater north of Asunción. The objective was to 
maintain “racial purity” and ersatz Germanic values, 
isolated and thus insulated from a supposed interna- 
tional Jewish ‘‘conspiracy.”’ 

Ben Macintyre’s storytelling is at its best in his 
firsthand accounts of the remains of Nueva Germania 
and his interviews with the few “racially pure” descen- 
dants of the colony’s founders. The writing here is 
simple and direct, and at times hilarious. 

Unfortunately for those interested in Latin America, 
the book is not only about Paraguay; at least half the 
pages are devoted to a personal, richly detailed account 
of Elisabeth Nietzsche’s life in Europe. The author 
provides excellent reporting on how the female Ni- 
etzsche twisted her brother’s ideas—and even wrote 
portions of his later works—and eventually became a 
darling of the Nazis before her death in 1935. 

Macintyre jumps back and forth from Paraguay to 
Germany abruptly and awkwardly, leaving the reader 


with a sense of incompleteness. But if the construction 
seems jarring, that was how Nietzsche ran her life. 
Sean Patrick Murphy 


The Patient Impatience 

By Tomds Borge. Translated by Russell Bartley, Darwin 
Flakoll, and Sylvia Yoneda. Willimantic, Conn.: 
Curbstone Press, 1992. 452 pp., $24.95. 

“Lush” doesn’t even begin to describe this book. 

Tomas Borge’s lyricism (captured by the translators) 
conveys a richness of boyhood memories and recollec- 
tions of building a revolution. The humor in parts of 
this memoir is inescapable, as is the tremendous pain 
inflicted by the loss of friends (such as Carlos Fonseca, 
founder of the Sandinistas). 

The author doesn’t spare himself from his sharp wit 
and wry observations. Rather, he includes himself in a 
mind-boggling cast of characters (an indication of his 
powerful memory), and shows how these varied people 
helped shaped his vision not only of the Nicaraguan 
revolution but also of life. 

The former Sandinista minister of the interior’s 
poetic style brings the reader near to his passion 
(sometimés uncomfortably close) and softens the revo- 
lutionary rhetoric that creeps into this testimony to a 
struggle that will affect generations of policymakers in 
Latin America and the United States. 

S. P. M. 


Religion and Politics in Latin America: 
Liberation Theology and Christian Democracy 
By Edward A. Lynch. New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1991. 200 pp., $42.95. 

Liberation theology and Christian democracy have 
battled for the hearts and minds (and souls) of Latin 
Americans—and neither has won. 

According to Edward Lynch, these two Catholic- 
rooted political movements have failed in their respec- 
tive missions in Nicaragua and Venezuela, for essentially 
the same reasons. 

After giving a history of how the ideologies devel- 
oped, Lynch describes how each has abandoned its 
original principles in order to survive politically. Ironi- 
cally, it is this pragmatism that has caused these forces 
to fall out of favor with their followers. 

Lynch attributes the return of Nicaraguans to the 
traditional, hierarchical church, still dominant in Vene- 
zuela, to the fact that Roman Catholicism has main- 
tained greater credibility than alternative belief systems 
for those seeking solace from economic and political 
injustice. 

By sacrificing their moral underpinnings for brief 
episodes of power, liberation theology and Christian 
democratic parties and associations have seen their 
followers flock to the morally strict but politically less 
adaptable Catholic Church. 

S. P. M. 
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Chile and the United States: Empires in Conflict 
By William F. Sater. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1990. 249 pp., $30.00, cloth; $15.00, paper. 

Except for the period of General Augusto Pinochet’s 
rule, Chile and the United States have never gotten 
along well. 

In his colorful history of relations between the two 
countries, William Sater describes how each viewed 
the other as a competitor until the end of the nine- 
teenth century, at which point the “Colossus of the 
North” began outstripping its southern neighbor in 
nearly every area. By following Chile’s advancement to 
become the most powerful Andean and southern cone 
country and then its eventual decline, Sater allows the 
reader to get a sense of the resentment and betrayal felt 
by many Chileans when they think about the United 
States. 

Although his straightforward, conversational style 
leads to a few pat conclusions, Sater goes a long way 
toward revealing how geography, racism and ethnocen- 
trism, and technology have affected the relationship 
between these two countries from the beginning to the 
present day. 

S. P. M. 


Inside Central America: 

Its People, Politics, and History 

By Clifford Kraus. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1991. 
316 pp., $11.00. 

Clifford Kraus continues the tradition of the corre- 
spondent who, on finishing a tour of duty in another 
country, comes back to the States to tell the “truth” 
about what he or she saw. More often than not, the 
book is praised for its insight, the author awarded an 
editing or high-level correspondent position, and the 
path cleared for another young reporter to make his or 
her mark. 

Nowhere has this trail been more apparent in the 
last decade than in Central America. The Reagan 
administration’s obsession with Nicaragua’s Sandinis- 
tas and El Salvador’s rebels transformed what was once 
(and what has again become, unfortunately) a “back- 
water” for a reporter seeking the big story. Earlier 
works by Raymond Bonner on Salvador, Shirley Chris- 
tian on Nicaragua, and Christopher Dickey on the 
contras are now joined by Kraus’s volume, which looks 
at the six largest countries on the isthmus. The result 
has been well worth the wait. 

Kraus began covering Central America in 1977, and 
in the next 13 years had a first-hand view of the turmoil 
that wracked the region. It is these accounts that make 
Inside Central America especially valuable. Less valu- 
able are the quick histories of the countries covered; an 
attempt to reach the more general reader, they detract 
from Kraus’s own vivid—and evenhanded—trecount- 
ing of what he has seen. 

W. W. F. 
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INTERNATIONAL that Iraq faces ‘‘serious consequences” if it does not return 
the munitions and equipment taken in the raids. 

AIDS Crisis In a letter to the Security Council released today, Secretary 

Jan. 15—In Geneva, the World Health Organization an- General Boutros Boutros-Ghali says Salvadoran President 
nounces that the number of reported cases worldwide of Alfredo Cristiani's plan to move / high-ranking military of- 
people with acquired immunodeficiency syndrome (AIDS) ficers to diplomatic posts violates the terms of the accords 
has risen to more than 600,000 but that the real number is that ended El Salvador’s 12-year civil war last month; the 7 
likely to be 2.5 million; more than one-third of the reported officers—including Defense Minister René Emilio Ponce— 


cases are in the US. The UN agency also says 13 million peo- are to be purged along with 87 others as part of the peace 


ple worldwide have been infected with the virus that causes agr cement between the government and the rebel Farabundo 
AIDS. Marti National Liberation Front. 


In Bonn, Boutros-Ghali asks German Foreign Minister 
Klaus Kinkel and Chancellor Helmut Kohl to allow German 
troops to participate in “peacekeeping, peacemaking, peace- 
enforcing, and peace building operations”; Germany's con- 
stitution forbids its forces from being used except in 
defensive missions in NATO countries. 

Jan. 15—Officials say the Iraqi government has informed the 
UN that it will allow IAEA inspectors to enter the country on 


Council of the Euro-Arctic Region 

Jan. 11—In Kirkenes, Norway, Russian Foreign Minister An- 
drei Kozyrev and officials from Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, and Iceland form a council to promote trade and 
cooperation and the cleanup of pollution and radiation con- 
tamination in the area around the Barents Sea. 


European Community (EC) UN planes. 
Jan. 1—Tariff and customs barriers along with other measures 
inhibiting the flow of people and capital among the 12 EC AFGHANISTAN 


members—Belgium, Britain, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Portugal, 
Spain, and Switzerland—are formally lifted, creating a single 
market of 345 million people. 

Jan. 8—In Paris, an EC-commissioned team of investigators 
releases a report that estimates 20,000 Muslim women have 
been raped by Bosnian Serb militiamen; this, the report says, 
“cannot be seen as incidental to the main purposes of the 
aggression but as serving a strategic purpose in itself.” 


Jan. 1—The 1,335 members of the country’s special assembly 
vote to create a parliament and an army as well as to make 
radio and television broadcasts subject to Islamic law. 

Jan. 2—Burhanuddin Rabbani, who had been acting president 
in an interim coalition government since June, is sworn in as 
president after being elected to the post by the special as- 
sembly; 5 of the country’s 9 principal factions boycotted the 
December 30 election for the special assembly. 

Jan. 21—In Kabul, government and rebel troops exchange artil- 
lery fire, wounding about 100 people; at least 300 people 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) have been wounded in 3 days of fighting between govern- 


Gee Intl, UN) ment and Hezb-i-Islami fighters. 

Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons 

Jan. 13—In Paris, more than 120 nations begin a 3-day meet- ALGERIA 
ing on a pact to ban the production, stockpiling, and use of Jan. 1—Muslim fundamentalists attack a police post in Ksar el- 
chemical weapons. The treaty calls for the destruction of all Hirane, killing 5 police officers. - 
chemical weapons within 10 years of its implementation on Jan. 7—A military court sentences 69 defendants, most of 
January 15, 1995, and for on-site inspections, the disclosure them members of the armed services, who had been con- 
of chemical warfare capability by signatories, and sanctions victed of organizing an armed conspiracy against the state; 
against all countries—nonsignatories included—that violate 19 receive the death penalty, 4 life in prison, and 46 others 
it. Of the 3 nations that admit to possessing chemical weap- jail terms of up to 10 years; 32 other defendants in similar 
ons—the US, Russia, and Iraq—only the US and Russia are cases have been given the death penalty since an electoral 
signing the agreement. victory by Muslim fundamentalist parties and post-election 

disturbances in February 1992. 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
See Israe 

l : ANGOLA 

United Nations (UN) Jan. 3—The official press agency reports that nearly 100 fight- 

(See also Intl, AIDS Crisis; Bosnia and Herzegovina; Cambodia; ers from the National Union for the Total Independence of 
Croatia; Ethiopia; Haiti; Iraq; Kuwait; Somalia) Angola (UNITA) were killed in a battle with government 

Jan. 6—American, British, French, and Russian representatives forces in Lubango, the capital of southern Huila province; 
warn Iraqi representative Nizar Hamdoon that Iraq has 48 the government now controls the city. 
hours to remove surface-to-air missiles deployed yesterday . Jan. 5—Prime Minister Marcolino Moco acknowledges on Por- 
near the no-fly zone below the 32d parallel in southern Iraq tuguese radio that there is undeclared war in Angola; dis- 
or face military action. puted elections held in September—October led to the 

Jan. 11—The Security Council condemns Iraqi incursions into breaching of a 1991 cease-fire in Angola’s 16-year civil war. 
the demilitarized zone between Iraq and Kuwait and warms Heavy fighting between UNITA and government forces is 
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reported in the seaport of Benguela, 240 miles south of Lu- 
anda, the capital. 

Jan. 8—The medical relief group Doctors Without Borders re- 
ports that government troops have recaptured Cuito, the 
capital of central Bié province, from UNITA. 

Jan. 9—National police launch an offensive on Huambo, the 
country’s 2d-largest city and UNITA’s military and ethnic 
base; calm is reported elsewhere after a week of fighting in 
several cities. 

Jan. 20—UNITA rebels capture the oil-producing town of Soyo 
on the northwest coast, reportedly with support from Zairian 
troops and foreign mercenaries; yesterday UNITA forces re- 
took Huambo from government troops. 

Jan. 23—Reacting to reports that Zaire is aiding UNITA rebels, 
mobs in and around Luanda kill at least 62 Zairians and 
people mistaken for Zairians and rape at least 7, according to 
the Zairian embassy. 

The government announces that yesterday troops shot 
down a South African transport plane flying out of Jamba 
with supplies for UNITA forces; President José Eduardo dos 
Santos said in an interview yesterday that “high-ranking 
army officials” in South Africa continue to help UNITA 
rebels, although possibly without the knowledge of their 
government. A South African Foreign Ministry spokesman 
says no South African military aircraft are missing and states 
that his government has not aided the insurgents since the 
May 1991 cease-fire. 

Jan. 28—Tens of thousands of Angolans have been killed in 
widespread fighting over the past 3 weeks, The New York 
Times reports; UN officials say that the conflict has created 
millions of refugees and that more than 1.5 million people 
are in danger of starving; they estimate that UNITA controls 
105 of Angola’s 164 municipalities. 


BANGLADESH 
(See Pakistan) 


BELGIUM 
(See Intl, EC) 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


(See also Intl, EC; Croatia; US) 

Jan. 8—One of the country’s 3 deputy prime ministers, Hakija 
Turajlic, is shot and killed by a Serb soldier at a checkpoint 
between Butmir airport and Sarajevo while being escorted by 
French UN peacekeeping forces. 

Jan. 9—In Geneva, Bosnian Croat militia leader Mate Boban 
says Muslims killed 3 Croats in Sarajevo January 7, includ- 
ing the director of Bosnia’s Agency for Social Resources. 

Jan. 10—British UN peacekeepers escorting an aid convoy fire 
on Serb militiamen who attack them near Kladanj; the UN 
troops suffered no casualties and the number of Serb casual- 
ties is unreported; this is the 1st use of heavy weapons by 
UN peacekeeping forces in Bosnia. 

At peace talks in Geneva, Bosnian Serb militia leader 
Radovan Karadzic apologizes to the Bosnian government 
delegation for the assassination of Turajlic. 

Jan. 12—Government officials say more than 430 people 
across the country have died in recent days from starvation, 
sickness, and exposure. 

Jan. 15—Serb militias backed by the Yugoslav army fire artil- 
lery shells into Sarajevo, killing 7 people. 

Jan. 18—Members of a UN convoy that reached the Muslim 
community of Zepa in eastern Bosnia in the last 2 days say 
officials there told them 900 people died from hunger, expo- 
sure, military attacks, and disease during a nearly 10-month- 
long siege by Serb militias. 
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Jan. 20—In Pale, the self-declared parliament of the Bosnian 
Serbs votes, 55 to 15 with 1 abstention, to approve a peace 
plan put together by UN special envoy Cyrus Vance and EC 
representative Lord Owen that recognizes Bosnia as an inde- 
pendent country with 10 autonomous regions based on eth- 
nicity. 

Jan. 26—At least 10 people are killed and 70 wounded in Sara- 
jevo in artillery attacks by Serb forces. 


CAMBODIA 


Jan. 4—Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the head of state, says in a 
letter to the UN that he will no longer cooperate with the 
UN Transitional Authority in Cambodia (UNTAC) or with 
the Cambodian government because of violent attacks 
against Funcinpec, the political party led by his son Prince 
Norodom Ranariddh; Funcinpec officials say 6 people have 
been killed at party offices, while some of the 20 other oppo- 
sition parties have reported assassination attempts and at- 
tacks on their offices; party members have blamed troops 
acting under orders from Prime Minister Hun Sen’s govern- 
ment. 

Jan. 12—In the northwest village of Ang Kron, unidentified 
assailants kill 2 Cambodian employees of the UN and a civil- 
lan at a voter registration station. 

Jan. 19—UN officials report that the Khmer Rouge is holding 
12 UN peacekeepers in Pailin, in western Cambodia. The 
Khmer Rouge frees 2 other groups of UN peacekeepers, in 
north-central Kompong Chhnang province and northeast of 
Phnom Penh. 

Jan. 28—The government and 3 guerrilla groups agree to hold 
UN-monitored national elections in late May; the Khmer 
Rouge yesterday missed a deadline to take part in the elec- 
tions, but UNTAC head Yasushi Akashi says the group may 
still be allowed to participate. 

Sihanouk has lifted his suspension of cooperation with 
the UN, according to The New York Times; it also reports that 
the government has denied involvement in attacks on oppo- 
sition political parties, saying that the Khmer Rouge is re- 
sponsible. 


CANADA 


Jan. 29—The government imposes tariffs on steel manufac- 
tured in several countries, including the US, saying they sell 
their product at unfairly low prices; the action comes 2 days 
after the US imposed similar measures on 18 countries, in- 
cluding Canada. 


CHINA 

(See also Japan; US) 

Jan. 28—A shuffle of the armed forces in which new com- 
manders or political commissars have been named for 6 of 
the country’s 7 military regions has been completed, accord- 
ing to today’s New York Times. The changes have greatly less- 
ened the influence of half-brothers Yang Shangkun and Yang 
Baibing; Yang Shangkun, a former general, is finishing a 
term as China’s president, and Yang Baibing was removed as 
the army’s top political commissar. 


COLOMBIA 


Jan. 21—In Bogotá, 17 people are wounded by 2 bomb explo- 
sions; officials say a group known as the Antioquia Rebel 
Movement headed by escaped drug trafficker Pablo Escobar 
is responsible. 

Jan. 30—A bomb blast in a busy shopping district in Bogotá 
kills 20 people and injures 60; no group claims responsibil- 
ity, although Escobar is suspected. 
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Jan. 31—In Medellin, 4 people are wounded and several build- 
ings are damaged by 2 bomb explosions. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT STATES (CIS) 


(See also Intl, Council of the Euro-Arctic Region, Organization for 
the Prohibition of Chemical Weapons, UN; US) 

Jan. 9—In Tajikistan, the government begins criminal proceed- 
ings against the country’s religious leader, Akhbar Tu- 
radzhonzoda, known as the Azi; Shodmon Yusuf, head of 
the Democratic party; and Dovlat Usmon, deputy leader of 
the Islamic Renaissance party. A state of emergency was de- 
clared January 7; as many as 40,000 people have been killed 
since last spring in the civil war between former Commu- 
nists, who retook power in November, and a democratic- 
Islamic coalition. 

Jan. 18—The Russian government rescinds a decree signed by 
new Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin December 31 that 
set strict limits on the profits monopoly producers could 
make from basic foods. 

Jan. 22—At a CIS summit meeting in Minsk, Belarus, the 10 
full members and Azerbaijan, which has observer status, 
agree to sign a memorandum laying out principles of loose 
cooperation for the commonwealth, which was created in 
December 1991; they will consider further a commonwealth 
charter calling for greater integration. 

Jan. 26—The value of the Russian ruble, still the currency of 
most of the former Soviet Union, falls 15% in trading at the 
Moscow currency exchange, to a record low of 568 to the US 
dollar; last week Deputy Prime Minister Anatoli Chubais 
told a news conference that inflation in January rose 40% 
and that the trend appeared to be toward a monthly rate of 
close to 60%. 

Jan. 29—In Armenia, a natural gas pipeline that is the coun- 
try’s only source of outside fuel is repaired after an explosion 
in Georgia shut it down for a week; Azerbaijan, which has 
blockaded the country because of the dispute over Nagorno- 
Karabakh, says it is not responsible for the sabotage; the fuel 
crisis has closed most industry. 

On his Ist visit to India, Russian President Boris Yeltsin, 
describing his country as a ““Euro-Asian power” that is 
“moving away from a pro-Western emphasis,” says Russia 
will continue to supply India with cryogenic (low-tempera- 
ture) rocket technology; the US said last year that a 1990 
Soviet-Indian sales agreement for the technology, worth 
$250 million, violated the 1987 Missile Technology Control 
Regime. Russia and India also agree to conduct trade only in 
hard currency and to set the latter's debt to Russia at $8 bil- 
lion because of the ruble’s fall. 


CROATIA 


Jan. 22—Army units attack Serb-held positions in Maslenica 
and the port city of Zadar; Ivan Milas, a Croatian vice presi- 
dent, says the attacks came after Serbs delayed returning the 
areas to Croatian control as called for in the January 1992 
UN-sponsored cease-fire agreement; state radio in Belgrade 
says the president of the self-declared Serbian Krajina Repub- 
lic, Goran Hadzic, has declared war on Croatia. 

Jan. 23—-Government officials say their forces have taken a 
bridge at Maslenica and part of Zemunik airport near Zadar 
as fighting continues between army troops and Serb militia- 
men. Serb forces block UN peacekeeping troops from enter- 
ing or leaving 2 of the 4 zones under UN protection; UN 
forces release a statement saying Serb militias have stolen 
heavy weapons from UN storage sites in all 4 areas. 

Jan. 25—Croatian forces capture Zemunik airport; 2 French 
UN peacekeepers are killed and 3 wounded by artillery 
blasts near their position. 


In Washington, US officials say a ship carrying surtace-to- 
surface missiles, ammunition, pistols, and jeeps bound for 
Rijeka, a Croatian port, was recently intercepted by Italian 
destroyers in the Adriatic Sea; the cargo, they say, is believed 
to have been sent from Iran to aid the Muslim government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Jan. 28—After firing artillery rounds at Kenyan UN troops, 
who later are routed by Serb militias, Croatian forces take 
control of the Peruca dam near the town of Sinj. 


CUBA 
(See US) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

(See also Czech Republic; Slovakia) 

Jan. 1—At midnight, after amicable negotiations, Czechoslova- 
kia officially splits into 2 independent countries, the Czech 
Republic and Slovakia. 


CZECH REPUBLIC 

(See also Czechoslovakia) 

Jan. 26—Parliament elects Vaclav Havel president of the new 
Czech Republic; Havel resigned as president of Czechoslova- 
kia last July after Slovak deputies blocked his reelection to 
the post. 


DENMARK 

(See also Intl, Council of the Euro-Arctic Region, EC) 

Jan. 14—Prime Minister Poul Schluter says he will resign after 
more than 10 years in his post because of charges that in the 
late 1980s he misled parliament about immigration restric- 
tions on Tamil refugees. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Jan. 28—The government recalls all 4 of its diplomats to Haiti 
and increases military forces along the border with Haiti; 
Foreign Ministry officials give no reason for the action. 


EGYPT 

Jan. 4—In Dairut, Muslim fundamentalists shoot 2 Coptic 
Christians, killing 1 and wounding the other; yesterday a 
Coptic church was burned in the city. 

Jan. 5—In the southern city of Asyut, Muslim militants fire on 
a bus carrying 20 Japanese tourists; there are no casualties. 


EL SALVADOR 
(See Intl, UN) 


ETHIOPIA 


Jan. 4—Security forces in Addis Ababa, the capital, clash with 
2,000 students protesting UN Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali’s planned visit to Eritrea province, where a 
UN-sponsored referendum on independence is scheduled 
for April; unofficial reports say at least 1 student was killed 
and about 40 injured. i 


FINLAND 
(See Intl, Counci! of the Euro-Arctic Region) 


FRANCE 
(See Intl, EC, UN; Iraq) 


GERMANY 
(See also Intl, EC, UN) 


Jan. 1—In Essen, 250,000 demonstrators protest attacks on 
foreigners; about 2 million people have taken part in anti- 
racism demonstrations across the country since an outbreak 
of neo-Nazi violence last fall. 

Jan. 13—Former East German leader Erich Honecker, who has 
been diagnosed with terminal cancer, is released from a Ber- 
lin prison and allowed to fly to Chile; Honecker, along with 
ailing ex-Prime Minister Willi Stoph and former head of se- 
cret police Erich Mielke, has been separated from a case 
charging 6 former senior East German officials with man- 
slaughter in the shooting deaths of 13 citizens attempting to 
flee East Germany. 

Figures released by the national statistics office show 
western Germany last year posted its worst annual growth 
rate since 1982, with GDP up only 0.8%; eastern German 
GNP rose 6.4%; overall, German growth was 1.3%. 

Jan. 19—The Green party and Alliance 90, a coalition of 5 east- 
em German human rights groups, voted to merge at a con- 
vention in Hanover last weekend, The New York Times 
reports; the party is expected to become the country’s 3d- 
largest. 

Jan. 27—Prosecutors say Honecker’s manslaughter trial will 
resume February 7 but acknowledge that the former leader is 
unlikely to return from Chile. 


GUATEMALA 


Jan. 24—About 2,400 refugees from the country’s civil war 
march through Guatemala City, the capital; they represent 
the 1st of at least 43,000 indigenous Guatemalans who fled 
to Mexico during the government’s counterinsurgency cam- 
paign against the Guatemalan National Revolutionary Union 
in the 1980s; President Jorge Serrano’s administration 
agreed in October during peace talks with the guerrillas to 
help resettle the refugees and provide them with land. 


Haiti 

(See also Dominican Republic; US) 

Jan. 17—UN envoy Dante Caputo announces the Haitian mili- 
tary has agreed to allow as many as 500 UN and OAS hu- 


man rights observers to be stationed throughout the country; 


the OAS currently has 16 human rights monitors in Haiti, 
who are permitted to operate only in Port-au-Prince, the cap- 
ital. 

Jan. 18—Most citizens boycott elections held today for 10 sen- 
ate seats and 3 seats in the lower house of parliament. 


ICELAND 
(See Intl, Council of the Euro-Arctic Region) 


INDIA 

(See also CIS) 

Jan. 6—At least 40 people are killed and 100 wounded by 
paramilitary troops in Sopore, a town in the secessionist 
Kashmir Valley, after militants allegedly attacked border po- 
lice. 

Jan. 16—Bombay is quiet after 10 days of Hindu-Muslim vio- 
lence and arson that also erupted in Ahmadabad, in neigh- 
boring Gujarat state; more than 500 people died in Bombay 
and 70 in Ahmadabad, and hundreds were injured; most of 
the victims were Muslims; police report more than 3,500 
arrests. 

Jan. 17—Responding to criticism that he has been indecisive in 

dealing with Hindu-Muslim violence, Prime Minister P. V. 
Narasimha Rao replaces 14 members of his cabinet with 12 
new ministers. 
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IRAN 
(See Croatia) 


IRAQ 

(See also Intl, Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weap- 
ons, UN; Kuwait) 

Jan. 4—The military has deployed surface-to-air missiles 
(SAMs) south of the 32d parallel, US officials say; in August 
the US, France, and Great Britain set up a no-fly zone south 
of the 32d parailel to protect Shiites in the area. 

Jan. 9—The US government issues a statement saying Iraq has 
dismantled and dispersed SAM batteries that had been de- 
ployed near the 32d parallel. 

Jan. 10—Approximately 250 Iraqi soldiers enter a demilita- 
rized zone along the border with Kuwait and seize Silkworm 
anti-ship missiles as well as other arms and ammunition 
before returning to Iraq; the zone will become Kuwaiti terri- 
tory once the new border between the 2 countries drawn by 
the UN becomes effective January 15. 

The government prevents 70 International Atomic Energy 
Agency inspectors from entering the country on a non-lraqi 
charter plane from Bahrain. 

Jan. 11—The administration of US President George Bush says 
Iraq has moved a battery of SAMs north of the 36th parallel 
into the no-fly zone of protected Kurdistan. 

Jan. 13—-Approximately 115 American, British, and French 
planes‘bomb SAM sites in southern Iraq in retaliation for a 
variety of recent actions by the Iraqi government that defy 
conditions set after the Persian Gulf War by the UN and the 
3 Western countries. 

The government says it will discontinue its raids into the 
demilitarized zone between Iraq and Kuwait. 

Jan. 14—State television announces 17 soldiers and 2 civilians 
were killed in yesterday’s air attacks. 

US Defense Department officials say yesterday's raid de- 
stroyed 1 of 4 targeted SAM batteries and heavily damaged 2 
air defense command sites. 

Jan. 16—At a news conference in Baghdad, Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Tariq Aziz says Iraq will guarantee the safety of UN air- 
craft carrying UN inspectors only if they stay north of the 
32d parallel. 

Jan. 17—US ships in the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea fire at 
least 40 cruise missiles at an industrial complex near Bagh- 
dad that US officials say is part of the Iraqi nuclear develop- 
ment program; at least 2 people are killed and as many as 30 
wounded when the Al-Rashid Hotel in Baghdad is hit by a 
cruise missile. A US plane destroys a SAM battery in north- 
ern Iraq and an Iraqi plane that flies above the 36th parallel 
is shot down by a US plane. 

Jan. 18—Government officials say 21 people died in air strikes 
today by 18 British, French, and US warplanes against air 
defense command centers. 

Jan. 19—Government officials say they have declared a cease- 
fire and will not fire on US planes and that restrictions on 
flights carrying UN inspectors have been lifted. 

Two US planes drop cluster bombs on an antiaircraft artil- 
lery site after being fired on and another avoids antiaircraft 
artillery fire in northern Iraq; a US plane fires a missile at a 
SAM radar site after the radar locked on to its position. 

Jan. 22—For the 2d day in a row, American jets attack a radar 
site after its radar was directed at a patrol over the no-fly 
zone in the north. 


IRELAND 


(See also Intl, EC) 
Jan. 12—The Labour party agrees to participate in a govern- 
ment headed by Prime Minister Albert Reynolds of Fianna 
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Fail; this is the 1st coalition in the country’s 70 years of in- _ 
dependence between Labour and the more conservative Fi- 
anna Fail. 


ISRAEL 


(See also Lebanon) 

Jan. 3—In Jerusalem a Shin Bet intelligence agent is killed by 
an Arab attacker. 

In the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip, Israeli soldiers kill 1 
Palestinian and wound 9 others after their jeep is hit with 
rocks and overtumed; according to the army, Arab assailants 
killed another Palestinian for cooperating with Israeli author- 
ities. 

Jan. 9—The International Committee of the Red Cross returns 
2 of 413 Palestinians deported by the government to Israel’s 
self-declared “security zone” in southern Lebanon Decem- 
ber 17; Israeli defense officials have said 10 of the 413 were 
expelled “without a legal decision to deport them.” 

Jan. 13—The army announces 6 more of the 413 Palestinians 
were deported by mistake. 

Jan. 19—In a 39-20 vote, parliament repeals a 1986 ban on 
contact between Israelis and the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation; less than half the 120 members take part in the vote. 

Jan. 22— Israeli soldiers shoot and wound 18 Palestinians dur- 
ing demonstrations in Gaza. 

Jan. 23—The Red Cross evacuates 13 of the exiled Palestinians 
to Israeli-controlled territory because they were mistakenly 
identified as militants and 4 because they are seriously ill; 2 
others also described as mistakenly deported stay in the ex- 
iles’ camp by choice; 11 of the 13 will be imprisoned be- 
cause of their alleged participation in antigovermment 
violence in the Israeli-occupied territories. 

Jan. 28—The supreme court unanimously confirms the legality 
of the Palestinians’ deportations. 

Jan. 30—In Gaza, 2 soldiers are killed and 1 is wounded in an 
ambush security officials say was the work of Hamas mili- 
tants. 

Jan. 31—The government announces it has arrested 43 people, 
including 3 Arab-Americans, whom they suspect of being 
members of Hamas. 


ITALY 


(See also Intl, EC) 

Jan. 15—Police announce the arrest in Palermo of Salvatore 
“Toto” Riina, the presumed “‘boss of all bosses” of the Sicil- 
ian Mafia, who has been in hiding since 1969; Riina was 
wanted in connection with more than 100 murders. 


JAPAN 


Jan. 5—Under heavy guard, a ship carrying more than 1 ton of 
reprocessed plutonium back from France for use in experi- 
mental breeder reactors docks in Tokai after a 2-month jour- 
ney; Japan plans 30 such shipments over the next 20 years. 

Jan. 7—According to the Far Eastern Economic Review, federal 
prosecutors said last month they do not plan to indict 
former Liberal Democratic party vice president Shin Kane- 
maru on charges that he accepted an illegal donation of 
about $4 million from the Tokyo Sagawa Kyubin parcel de- 
livery and trucking company, Kanemaru resigned from his 
position in August 1992. 

Jan. 27—The Ministry of International Trade and Industry re- 
ports that industrial production fell 6.1% last year. On Janu- 
ary 22 the Ministry of Finance released figures showing 
Japan's overall merchandise trade surplus rose 37.6% last 
year, to a record $107.06 billion; the surplus with the US 
rose to $43.67 billion, below the record $52.09 billion in 
1987. 


Jan. 29—Retaliating for what it considers “dumping,” the gov- 
ernment imposes a tariff on Chinese producers of a material 
used in steelmaking; this is the 1st time Japan has imposed 
such a tariff. 


KENYA 


Jan. 1—In Nairobi, the leaders of the 3 largest opposition par- 
ties—Mwai Kibaki of the Democratic party, and Oginga 
Odinga and Kenneth Matiba, who head rival factions of the 
Forum for the Restoration of Democracy—announce they 
will not accept the results from the December 29 general 
elections, which they claim were rigged, and say they will 
not assume their seats in the legislature. 


KUWAIT 

(See also Intl, UN; Iraq; US) 

Jan. 17—The Interior Ministry reports that 1 Iraqi was killed, 1 
wounded, and another escaped after they crossed into Ku- 
wait and fired on a Kuwaiti border post. 

Information Minister Sheik Saud Nasser al-Saud al-Sabah 
says Iraq has begun dismantling 6 Iraqi police posts on Ku- 
waiti territory, in compliance with UN resolutions. 


LAOS 


Jan. 14—The Far Eastern Economic Review reports that on De- 
cember 19 state radio announced that 3 former officials who 
had called for democracy have been sentenced to 14 years in 
prison for “making preparations to stage a rebellion and for 
conducting propaganda” against the government. 


LEBANON 

(See also Israel) 

Jan. 3—The Israeli-backed South Lebanon Army and Israeli 
soldiers fire artillery rounds near a camp just outside Israel’s 
self-declared “‘security zone” where 413 Palestinians have 
lived since last month after being deported by the Israeli 
government for being suspected members of Muslim funda- 
mentalist groups; army spokesmen say “suspicious 
movement” near the zone was the reason for the attack, in 
which no one was injured. 

Jan. 10—Prime Minister Rafik al-Hariri says the government 
has banned airlifts by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross that would return any of the 413 Palestinians to 
Israel and says the refugees will have to reenter Israeli-held 
territory by an overland route. 

Jan. 18—At the Ain Hilweh Palestinian refugee camp, the larg- 
est in the country, 4 bombs go off, wounding 4 people; gov- 
ernment officials say this is the latest in attacks by rival 
militant factions that have claimed at least 2 lives in the last 
week. 

Jan. 23—Israeli artillery shells a position held by the Iranian- 
backed Party of God in retaliation for the killing of 1 soldier 
and the wounding of 2 others by a bomb blast in the secu- 
rity zone. 

Jan. 26—The army says it confiscated a variety of heavy and 
light weapons in an overnight raid in Sidon on hideouts of 
the People’s Army, a militia belonging to the anti-Israeli Pop- 
ular Nasserite Organization. 


LUXEMBOURG 
(See Intl, EC) 


MEXICO 


(See Guatemala) 


NETHERLANDS 
(See Intl, EC) 


Norway 
(See Intl, Council of the Euro-Arctic Region) 


PAKISTAN 

Jan. 23—In Hyderabad, a city in Sind province dominated by 
Urdu-speaking Mohajir immigrants from India, bombs 
planted in 2 shopping centers explode, killing at least 15 
people and wounding more than 100; a bomb explosion in 
the town of Kotri on January 10, the day Urdu-speaking Bi- 
hari refugees arrived in Punjab province from Bangladesh, 
killed 13 people. The Mohajir National Movement party has 
been a target of an army-led crackdown in Sind province. 


PERU 


Jan. 9—At least 3 rebels, 2 police officers, and 1 civilian are 
killed in an attack on the northeastern city of Moyobamaba 
by Tupac Amaru Revolutionary Movement guerrillas. 

Jan. 22—Car bombs set by the Maoist Shining Path rebel 
group explode at 2 Coca-Cola plants in Lima, the capital, 
killing 2 people. 

Jan. 27—In Lima, a bomb planted by the Shining Path ex- 
plodes at the headquarters of President Alberto Fujimori’s 
Cambio ’90 party; no injuries are reported. 

Jan. 28—In a suburb of the capital, Shining Path rebels deto- 
nate an explosives-laden pickup truck outside IBM’s head- 
quarters in Peru, wounding 15 people and damaging 50 
homes; the guerrillas also kill a candidate who was running 
in mayoral elections to be held tomorrow in Lima. 

Jan. 29—On a day of municipal elections throughout the coun- 
try, Shining Path guerrillas dynamite 2 buses in Lima, killing 
l driver, in an attempt to force an ‘‘armed strike” against the 
balloting. 


PORTUGAL 
(See Intl, EC) 


SAUDI ARABIA 
(See UK) 


SLOVAKIA 


(See also Czechoslovakia) 

Jan. 1—In a New Year's Day speech, Prime Minister Vladimir 
Meciar rejects for his new country Czechoslovakian policies 
that established a free market economy and banned former 
Communists from top government positions. 


SLOVENIA 


Jan. 25—The 90-member parliament approves a coalition gov- 
emment with former president Janez Dmovsek as prime 
minister; Foreign Minister Lojze Peterle, a Christian Demo- 
crat, is the only member of the new cabinet who is not a 
former Communist. 


SOMALIA 

Jan. 2—A British employee of the UN Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) is shot to death in the southern port of Kismayu 
by Somali gunmen. 

Jan. 7—At least 15 Somalis surrender after about 400 US ma- 
rines—backed by tanks, artillery, and helicopters—stage an 
attack on gunmen who fired on them from a compound con- 
trolled by General Mohammed Farah Aidid, leader of 1 of 
the country’s 2 largest factions; a large cache of war materiél 
is confiscated in the assault, which produces an unreported 
number of Somali casualties. 
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Jan. 11—Nearly 1,000 US troops from the 32,000-member 
multinational mission in Somalia raid the Bakara market in 
central Mogadishu, the largest arms market in the capital, 
seizing tons of weapons and ammunition; 3 days ago ma- 
rines staged a raid on another city arms market; before today 
US-led forces had confiscated only weapons considered a 
direct threat. An estimated 100,000 Somalis are under arms. 

Jan. 12—A US marine is shot and killed in a gunfight with So- 
malis near the Mogadishu airport; this is the 1st American 
combat death in the month-old coalition mission to ensure 
delivery of relief supplies to famine-stricken Somalia. 

Jan. 15—At a meeting in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, leaders of the 
14 principal factions in Somalia’s 2-year-old civil war sign an 
agreement calling for an immediate cease-fire and general 
disarmament by early March. On January 8 the factions said 
they would open a national reconciliation conference in Ad- 
dis Ababa, Ethiopia, on March 15 and would cooperate with 
relief agencies working in Somalia. 

Jan. 24—In 4 separate incidents in Mogadishu, at least 3 So- 
malis are killed and 5 wounded by coalition troops. 

Jan. 25—-US helicopters attack troops of General Mohammed 
Siad Hersi, the son-in-law of ousted ruler Mohammed Siad 
Barre, after the rebels fail to heed warnings to stop their ad- 
vance on the southern city of Kismayu; Reuters news agency 
says 42 Somalis were wounded. A US marine on patrol is 
shot and killed in Mogadishu. 

Jan. 31—At the compound of US envoy Robert Oakley, former 
police officials announce the revival of the police, with 
weapons and advice provided by the multinational force. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


(See also Angola) 

Jan. 29—President F. W. de Klerk convenes what may be the 
last session of the racially segregated parliament; in a speech, 
he tells members that before the body adjourns in June he 
expects it to have approved legislation transferring some 
executive powers to a multiracial transition committee that 
will prepare for the country’s Ist universal elections, 
planned for early next year; in that balloting, voters will se- 
lect an assembly that will write a new constitution and serve 
as an interim government. De Klerk also says he will ask 
parliament to enact a constitutional bill of rights before the 
transfer of power. 


SPAIN 
(See Intl, EC) 


SRI LANKA 

Jan. 16—Off the southern Indian port of Madras, Liberation 
Tigers of Tamil Eelam blow up a ship carrying weapons for 
their rebel group after Indian navy vessels surround it; Satha- 


sivam Krishnakumar (“Kittu”), a Tamil guerrilla leader, is 
killed, along with 10 other high-ranking rebels. 


SWEDEN 
See Intl, Council of the Euro-Arctic Region) 


SWITZERLAND 
(See Intl, EC) 


TAIWAN 


Jan. 30—Prime Minister Hau Pei-Tsun announces he will re- 
sign; the cabinet will also hand in their resignations; the 
liberal wing of Hau’s Nationalist party and the Democratic 
Progressive party, the main opposition, have criticized Hau 
for attempting to block democratization that began in 1987. 
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ToGo 


Jan. 26—French Cooperation Minister Marcel Debarge reports 
that police in Lomé, the capital, yesterday shot and killed at 
least 20 pro-democracy demonstrators; Debarge and German 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs Helmut Schaffer were in 
the country to mediate between President Gnassingbe 
Eyadéma and opponents who want to end his military rule; 
to protest the police action, the 2 officials left Togo today. 


TURKEY 


Jan. 27—More than 200,000 people, many of them chanting 
slogans against Iran and Islamic fundamentalism, attend the 
Ankara funeral of Ugur Mumcu, a journalist for a left-wing 
newspaper, who was killed by a car bomb January 24; 3 lit- 
tle-known Islamic fundamentalist groups claimed responsi- 
bility for the attack. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 
(See also Intl, EC, UN; Iraq) 


Great Britain 

Jan. 12—The oil tanker Braer, which ran aground off the Shet- 
land Islands nearly a week ago, breaks up, spilling the last of 
its 26-million-gallon cargo into the North Sea. 

Jan. 28—In Riyadh, the British and Saudi governments an- 
nounce Saudi Arabia will purchase about 48 Tornado 
ground attack planes and other British military hardware 
worth as much as $7.5 billion; Saudi Arabia has already 
signed a $15-billion contract for British military aircraft and 
minesweepers. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

(See also Intl, Organization for the Prohibition of Chemical Weap- 
ons, UN; Canada; Iraq; Somalia) 

Jan. 3—In Moscow, President George Bush and Russian Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin sign the new Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty (START II), which calls for reducing the number of 
US nuclear warheads to 3,500 and the number of Russian 
warheads to 3,000 by 2003: the agreement will also simis 
nate all land-based multiple warhead missiles. 

Jan. 5—Near Miami, the Coast Guard intercepts a freighter 
carrying 352 Haitian refugees and takes them into custody; 
more than 150 Haitians at the Krome detention centerin ` 
Florida have been on a hunger strike to protest the May 
1992 Bush directive that boats carrying Haitian refugees be 
escorted back to Haiti; the strike began soon after a Decem- 
ber 29 incident in which a pilot hijacked a plane on a do- 

` mestic flight in Cuba and flew it to Miami; 47 Cuban 
passengers were allowed to apply for political asylum; 5 of 
the people aboard chose to return to Cuba. 

The House of Representatives approves a measure that 
gives full voting rights in the House to representatives from 
Washington, D. C., and 4 American territories (Guam, 
Puerto Rico, American Samoa, and the American Virgin 
Islands). 

Jan. 7—The Far Eastern Economic Review reports that on De- 
cember 22 the Bush administration quietly lifted a ban on 
military technology sales to China that had been imposed 
after the June 1989 Tiananmen Square massacre. 

Jan. 11—The Coast Guard returns 226 Haitian refugees and 
investigates reports of a boat that sank off the Bahamas last 
month; Cuban authorities have told the Coast Guard they 
rescued 8 of the reported 396 Haitians aboard; more than 
31,000 people have fled Haiti since the September 1991 
military ouster of elected President Jean-Bertrand Aristide. 

Coast Guard officials say they helped tow a Cuban fishing 


vessel to Key West, Florida, last week after a group of Cu- 
bans tied up the captain, commandeered the craft, and 
sailed for US waters on January 7; the 14 passengers were 
released to a Cuban refugee center in Key West on January 
10; the captain returned to Cuba. 

Jan. 13—Bush announces that approximately 1,250 US troops 
will be sent to Kuwait in an effort to deter Iraqi aggression 
against the emirate. 

Jan. 14—In a radio message broadcast to Haiti and Haitian 
communities in the US, President-elect Bill Clinton an- 
nounces he will reverse a campaign pledge to grant political- 
asylum hearings for Haitians and will instead continue what 
he had called the Bush administration’s “cruel policy of re- 
turning Haitian refugees to a brutal dictatorship without an 
asylum hearing.” 

Jan. 19—A human rights survey of 189 countries issued by the 
State Department today calls Serbia-dominated Yugoslavia’s 
campaign against civilian populations in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina “a mockery” of the Geneva Conventions on war; it 
states that “the policy of driving out innocent civilians of a 
different ethnic or religious group from their homes, so- 
called ethnic cleansing, was practiced by Serbian forces in 
Bosnia on a scale that dwarfs anything seen in Europe since 
Nazi times.” 

Jan. 20—In Washington, Bill Clinton is sworn in as the 42d 
president; Albert Gore, Jr., becomes vice president. 

North of Haiti, the Coast Guard intercepts and returns a 
boat carrying 163 Haitian refugees. 

Jan. 22—-Clinton signs 4 memorandums that remove several 
restrictions on abortion, including a prohibition on abortion 
counseling in federally funded clinics, a ban on aid to family 
planning programs abroad that encompass abortion-related 
activities, and some limits in abortion policy at military hos- 
pitals. The action also lifts restrictions on federal funding for 
fetal-tissue research. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


(See also US) 

Jan. 11—The election commission in Montenegro—the repub- 
lic that along with Serbia constitutes the country—announc- 
es that President Momir Bulatovic was reelected with 63% of 
the vote in yesterday’s runoff election; Bulatovic’s pro—Serbi- 
an nationalist opponent, Branko Kostic, received 37% of 
ballots cast. 


ZAIRE 


(See also Angola) 

Jan. 31—In Kinshasa, the capital, 4 days of rioting by troops 
and attacks by loyalist soldiers on the homes of President 
Mobutu Sese Seko’s political opponents have left at least 
100 troops and civilians dead and hundreds injured; on Jan- 
uary 28 the French ambassador to Zaire, Philippe Bernard, 
was killed in a machine-gun attack on the French embassy 
as soldiers protested being paid in bank notes Seko had in- 
troduced earlier in the week; the next day Seko annulled a 
decree by Prime Minister Etienne Tshisekedi, the head of the 
transitional government, withdrawing the bank notes from 
circulation. 


Erratum: Because of an editing error, the article by Volker 
Perthes in our January 1993 issue states that Syria no longer 
demands that UN resolutions 242 and 338 provide the basis 
for any peace negotiations. Syria has not made such a 
concession. We regret the error. 
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The bipolar world that lasted i a half-century i is gone, but what exactly is in the 
process of taking its place? A unipolar world? A multipolar world? As Richard Falk 
` suggests, the questions being asked start from the wrong premise: “World order as 
traditionally conceived in terms of territorial states, their conflict patterns, and their 
particular internal tensions has reached a historical dead end of dangerous and tragic 
proportions. Only by conceiving of world order in its global dimension can we find 


` 
PF metre mee tarea enva tn ewe ere te NV beter renee ere A an e Fum t. tenm wnr t 


grounds for hope and fruitful directions for struggle and effort.” 


In Search of a New World Model Pa 


BY RICHARD FALK 


James Woolsey, vividly described the present 

historical mood during his confirmation hear- 
ings in the United States Senate: “Yes, we have slain a 
large dragon, but we live now in a jungle filled with a 
bewildering variety of poisonous snakes. And in many 
ways, the dragon was easier to keep track of.” 

The Soviet Union, of course, is the slain dragon, and 
what was tracked were the familiar structures of 
conflict associated with the long period of the cold war. 
In the new global setting nothing seems altogether 
familiar or simple. There are many smaller dangers, not 
just one large one. But even the smaller ones—ethnic 
strife in the former Yugoslavia and the former Soviet 
Union, religious fundamentalism in the Arab world, 
and possible nuclear proliferation in North Korea, Iran, 
and Pakistan—are poisonous in character, threatening 
to United States interests, and of an ambiguous nature. 
And such dangers are “small” only by comparison 
with the imagery of a world war between superpowers 
relying on huge arsenals of nuclear weapons. Within 
their immediate geographic scope, these post—cold war 
problems threaten cataclysmic results with genocidal 
implications (as in Bosnia and Herzegovina). 


Tr new director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
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THE SHORT-LIVED “NEW WORLD ORDER” 

In the months after Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait on 
August 2, 1990, President George Bush spoke in a 
different vein, suggesting the likelihood of “a new 
world order” premised on respect for international law 
and made secure by an effective United Nations. These 
uplifting sentiments expressed in part the lingering 
exhilaration over the end of the cold war, a feeling that 
with the collapse of the Soviet challenge the world was 
a safer place—and could be made safer still if the 
challenge posed by an evil, reckless Saddam Hussein 
were met. 

In this sense, the Persian Gulf War appeared as a 
watershed between past and future, a test of whether 
the possibilities for peace and justice in international 
relations that had been created by the end of the cold 
war could be realized and even institutionalized. It now 
seemed feasible to establish a global security system of 
the sort envisaged by President Woodrow Wilson at 
the end of World War I: a system based on norms, 
administered by international institutions, and resting 
on the commitment of leading states to the mainte- 
nance of peaceful international relations. What seemed 
to make such a project plausible was the absence of 
ideological rivalry or fundamental conflict among states. 

In retrospect, the Gulf War was an ambiguous 
interlude in a wider process of restructuring that has 
been going on since the cold war’s end. From some 
viewpoints Bush’s efforts to rally a response to Iraqi 
aggression were a brilliant success, fully consistent 
with optimism about the setting up of a law-based 
global security system in place of the war-based 
geopolitical system resting on military capabilities and 
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alliance relations. Broad diplomatic support was 
achieved for a strong riposte by the UN, including 
backing from several key countries in the region. The 
UN Security Council was able to reach agreement on 
an approach that was effective and consensual, autho- 
rizing first sanctions, then military force to reverse 
Iraq’s occupation of Kuwait. 

The countries spearheading the coalition opposed to 
Iraq, especially the United States, ensured UN effective- 
ness by making available sufficient military capabili- 
ties, along with an impressive resolve to provide 
diplomatic leadership. Iraq was compelled to withdraw 
from Kuwait and even to open its borders subsequently 
to UN inspection teams seeking to identify and destroy 
any sign of weapons of mass destruction. Collective 
security under UN auspices had carried out its basic 
mission, and had done so quickly, with surprisingly 
little loss of life on the prevailing side. The new world 
order, one would have thought, had been successfully 
established, and one might have expected Bush to 
continue celebrating it as the crowning achievement of 
his presidency, especially in light of the approval with 
which Americans greeted the war's outcome. 

As Bush claimed at the time, the victory in the desert 
also served to erase, once and for all, the still painful 
memories of American defeat in Vietnam. More to the 
point, the military operation organized in Washington, 
code-named Desert Storm, demonstrated that Ameri- 
can defense technology was capable of achieving a 
spectacular victory in a short period against a seem- 
ingly formidable third world enemy. Such a demonstra- 
tion would put to rest the so-called “Vietnam 
Syndrome,” which made the American people reluc- 
tant to support interventionary diplomacy if it involved 
large-scale military operations. Further, the one-sided 
outcome of the Gulf War was thought to teach the 
Islamic world (perceived by many Americans as the 
new focus of evil in the aftermath of the collapse of 
communism) a vital lesson—that the Christian West 
was in control, and thus its economic and strategic 
interests could not be threatened by Islamic forces 
without dire and humiliating consequences. 

The results of the fighting also reshaped the debate 
over power relations after the cold war. Most conserva- 
tive commentators wrote glowingly about “the unipo- 
lar moment” of indisputable American ascendancy in 
the field of global security, which brought both the 
opportunity and responsibility to spread American 
values far and wide while upholding United States 
interests. Only months before, Paul Kennedy’s 
“decline” thesis had been fashionable among foreign 
policy pundits, with many advisers and experts agree- 
ing with the Yale historian that the United States was 
overextended and losing out in the world economy to 
both Japan and Europe. But after the dramatic win in 
the gulf, the policy implications of the thesis were 
abruptly put aside. Despite mounting evidence of 


economic deterioration at home and abroad, the new 
enthusiasm about America’s global prospects set the 
tone for foreign policy debates. 

Yet even amid the patriotic fervor there were solid 
reasons to doubt that the mood would last and to 
question the whole episode’s diplomatic implications. 
To begin with, the United States government had 
seemed to be acting mainly on its own in the war, 
making the UN Security Council appear more a rubber 
stamp for American foreign policy than an independent 
actor forging a new system of collective security. 
Further, the war had a series of distressing secondary 
effects. Despite the media hype about precision bomb- 
ing of military targets, reliable eyewitness investigators 
reported severe damage to Iraqi society. Also, the 
Kurds in northern Iraq and the Shiite Muslims in the 
south, both of whom had been encouraged during the 
encounter to rise up against Baghdad's authority, were 
left after the cease-fire to the untender mercies of 
Saddam Hussein’s fury. Such complacency toward the 
sufferings of the Iraqi people continues with the 
retention of harsh international economic sanctions 
against Iraq, which inflict hardship on civilians with- 
out increasing pressure on the leadership. And then— 
perhaps most damaging of all, at least in terms of 
appearances—was the survival in power of Saddam 
Hussein, as demonic as ever, yet emerging as some- 
thing of a popular hero throughout the Arab world 
because he stood up to the West. 

More surprising was the apparently cynical reversal, 
shortly after the cease-fire, by leading United States 
officials who now believed it was actually beneficial to 
keep Saddam in place in order to ensure the unity of 
Iraq and the containment of Iran and Islamic fundamen- 
talism. These latter concerns were once again seen as 
posing the main threats to Western strategic interests 
in the region. Such a shift in geopolitical gears, 
although understandable in the pragmatic domain of 
foreign policy, left a bad taste in the public's mouth, a 
public that only weeks earlier had been mobilized 
around the notion that Saddam Hussein was the most 
reprehensible political leader since Hitler. 

Additional disenchantment arose from White House 
behavior. At first, Bush basked in the sunshine of 
popularity, having engineered the military victory with- 
out spilling much American blood and at no monetary 
cost to the country. But even as returning soldiers were 
honored in victory parades, the uncertainties of the 
outcome cast a lengthening shadow. More and more 
Americans asked just what had been achieved by the 
win over Iraq. Besides, they began to feel that George 
Bush was acting more like the “President of the 
World” than of the United States, and this despite a 
serious recession at home that was causing growing 
social distress. 

Also relevant was the grim realization that Saddam 
Hussein was not the only poisonous snake out there. 


The situation in Yugoslavia was heading toward the 
disaster of unbounded ethnic violence, given a criminal 
edge by genocidal Serbian actions. As Yugoslavia 
collapsed, the United States government stood by like a 
spectator while casualties mounted and evidence of 
atrocities accumulated. Bitter questions were asked. 
What happened to the grandiose expectations nur- 
tured during the Gulf crisis about a new world order? 
Was the new world order more concerned with oil than 
people? What had become of United States leadership, 
and its promise to take advantage of the availability of 
the UN Security Council? 

Other troubling developments helped create a grow- 
ing impression of disorder in the post—cold war world, 
and even a certain nostalgia for the order imposed on 
international relations by the all-encompassing super- 
power rivalry. Several former Soviet republics were 
already in the throes of large-scale civil strife, and even 
worse was on the horizon. There were humanitarian 
emergencies in several African countries, the most 
serious in Somalia, Sudan, Ethiopia, and Liberia. The 
efforts to restore peace in Afghanistan and Cambodia 
were proving far more difficult than anticipated. Unlike 
the challenge posed by Iraq’s conquest of Kuwait, no 
simple military response seemed relevant. The Middle 
East peace process, initially treated as a diplomatic 
dividend of the Gulf War, seemed stalemated, and even 
the mid-1992 ascent to power of the Israeli Labor party 
was not seen as moving negotiations much closer to a 
settlement between Israel and the Palestinians. 


A SOUNDBITE STICKS 

Given all this, it is not surprising that the White 
House quietly abandoned the phrase “the new world 
order.” But, intriguingly, neither the media nor interna- 
tional dialogue followed suit. Frequent references to 
the new world order continue to be made, although the 
intentions behind them differ. On one side are those, 
especially outside the United States, who refer to the 
new world order as the global structure of power and 
authority in the aftermath of the cold war. For them, 
the new order is either unipolar, with the United States 
emerging as leader and sole superpower; or multipolar, 
with power and authority shifted from the military- 
security domain to that of economic and financial 
policy and influence dispersed among Europe, Japan, 
and the United States. . 

In the third world, because of the American author- 
ship of the term, the new world order has been treated 
from the beginning as neither more nor less than a plan 
for Pax Americana, and this line of interpretation 
persists. No one in the third world seems to notice or 
care that United States leaders have stopped referring 
to the new world order. 

Whether or not the words are used, the American 
project to control North-South relations is taken for 
granted. The only matters deemed worthy of consider- 
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ation in third world circles are assessment of the 
specific effects of United States geopolitical ambitions 
on the various regions of the world, and analysis of 
whether America’s financial weakness will significantly 
influence the country’s political behavior in the years 
ahead, especially with respect to the interventionary 
diplomacy of the sort practiced during the cold war. 

A more conservative line of discussion in the North, 
strongly represented in the mainstream media, retains 
the new world order as a normative yardstick by which 
to measure the adequacy of foreign policy and UN 
activity in any given setting. For instance, in relation to 
the atrocities in Bosnia, editorial writers lament the 
impotence of the United States response by noting the 
White House’s refusal to uphold the promise of the 
new world order, and so on. The hidden premise 
behind such editorializing is that the United States has 
responsibilities of global scope, and that its leadership 
role requires a readiness to use its military capabilities 
and to intervene as necessary in the internal affairs of 
foreign countries for a range of goals, including prevent- 
ing the spread of nuclear weaponry and promoting 
market-friendly democracy. 

In other words, by ironic circumstance, despite the 
abandonment of the phrase by the United States and 
growing despair about the incidence of disorder in the 
world, the search for coherence has given “‘the new 
world order” a weird, almost ghostly, afterlife that has 
little to do with its triumphal origins in the Iraqi desert. 
Thus the backdrop for inquiry into the state of the 
world in 1993 is this conceptual tension between 
relying on an optic that stresses “order? and an 
impressionistic sensibility that transmits the salience of 
“disorder” or “entropy.” In this respect the transition 
from new world order to new world disorder has been 
completed in a very short time. 


WHY ENTROPY? 

The excitement and hopefulness of 1989 already 
seem part of a distant past. At the time, the collapse of 
the Berlin Wall and the electrifyingly rapid process of 
German unification that dramatized the end of the cold 
war were both welcome and unexpected developments 
of such extraordinary magnitude as to generate a tidal 
wave of optimism about the future of international 
relations. And this hopeful pattern of course extended 
beyond Germany. The countries of eastern Europe 
recovered their political independence after decades of 
bureaucratic grayness and cruel domestic repression— 
arrangements that had appeared virtually permanent 
given the rigidity of the cold war blocs. 

This high drama of emancipation was carried to new 
heights the following year, as the Soviet Union itself 
repudiated communism and shortly thereafter col- 
lapsed. The old Soviet internal empire was superseded 
by 15 independent states. These new political entities 
were all committed in some way to achieving transition 
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at breakneck speed to a Western-style political order 
and market-based economy. 

During this same period, democratizing movements 
were challenging established authoritarian political 
arrangements elsewhere in the world: civilian leader- 
ship reemerged in Brazil, Argentina, and Chile; multi- 
party democracy was introduced in several African 
countries; and impressive democratic challenges were 
mounted in China, Thailand, Burma, Nepal, and South 
Korea, although these were largely unsuccessful. Then 
there was the startling reversal of position by the white 
leadership in South Africa on the core matter of race 
relations, including its totally unexpected readiness to 
abandon apartheid and agree on a transition to black 
majority rule in a multiracial democracy. 

Democracy seemed, despite the several Asian rever- 
sals, to be sweeping across the world. It was an 
exhilarating time. No wonder the temptation to draw 
momentously optimistic conclusions proved irresist- 
ible. Neoconservative writer Francis Fukuyama rode 
this wave of triumphalism proudly proclaiming the 
“end of History,” insisting that the values of market- 
oriented constitutionalism had decisively proved their 
superiority over all rival approaches to the organization 
of political and economic life. 

How can we come to understand what went wrong? 
Why the poisonous snakes? One easy explanation is 
connected with purely structural approaches to world 
order that regard the cold war world as a positive 
arrangement of power because of its bipolarity. Thus 
two adversary superpowers, each capable of destroying 
the other in retaliation for an attack, organized much of 
the world into opposing alliances; a reasonable strate- 
gic balance was achieved that created a state of mutual 
deterrence in relation to vital interests, and had the 
incidental effect of containing and suppressing lesser 
tensions. Such a balance did not preclude tests of will 
at the periphery, as in the third world, producing such 
costly and devastating wars as those that took place in 
Vietnam and Afghanistan. Concentrating on relations 
at the core, however, the historian John Lewis Gaddis, 
in a description that proved influential, termed the 
cold war “the long peace.” 

When bipolarity collapsed, the discipline of the bloc 
system also was lost. There was no longer an enemy to 
serve as a focus for a unified response. Without an 
enemy, there is less reason to ignore other social forces. 
The lack of correspondence between the territorial 
boundaries of states and the ethnic identification of 
people gave rise to intense new political conflicts, 
especially in settings of economic disparity and ideolog- 
ical tension. The eruption of these conflicts in areas 
long subject to Communist domination partly ex- 
pressed the fury of impoverished peoples who had 
been denied the opportunity to act politically. In effect, 
the disorder manifest in the 1990s was earlier dis- 
guised by the repressive discipline of bipolarity and the 


telated worry that instabilities in either bloc could spin 
out of control, leading to the worst-nightmare scen- 
ario—a nuclear war between the superpowers. 

A complementary account of global disorder re- 
volves around a critique of the initial triumphalism 
after the fall of communism. In reality, the defeat 
neither validated the claims of capitalism nor amounted 
to a health certificate for the West. True, the bank- 
ruptcy of Soviet-style socialist governance was revealed, 
but moving from its failed legacy to an alternative 
political and economic order was far more difficult 
than was at first appreciated. Also, the generalized 
suppression of the Soviet era had had the unappreci- 
ated benefit of sparing Europe and Asia the torment of 
unresolved ethnic rivalries. The breakdown of repres- 
sive authority brought these back to the surface of 
political relations, and the result was chaos. 

The ideological point is more subtle and complex. It 
is now obvious that liberation from Communist repres- 
sion does not lead easily to the sort of moderate and 
affluent political economies that exist in western 
Europe and North America. Whether such a goal is 
even partially attainable remains open to question. If 
no new and more preferable system emerges in for- 
merly Communist countries, the appeal of new extrem- 
isms is almost certain to grow. 

Beyond this, the internal realities of capitalist coun- 
tries are producing some disturbing problems. A 
prolonged and deep economic recession has driven up 
chronic unemployment in affluent countries, exacerbat- 
ing, for example, the scandal of homelessness in the 
United States. The globalization of the world economy, 
with its accompanying new divisions of labor and 
capital, continues to marginalize certain regions and 
industrial sectors, with little hope for their recovery. 
Such troubles are aggravated by the demographic and 
environmental pressures that are adding to the plight 
of the poor in the North and the South. 

The conflict and civil strife, as well as the economic 
desperation, is inducing large-scale migrations of peo- 
ple from the poorer nonwhite countries to richer white 
countries. Given the economic challenges already 
confronting these societies, economic and racist resis- 
tance is growing with respect to foreigners and refu- 
gees. Indigenous political patterns are also discouraging, 
especially the spread of fundamentalist politics in 
Africa and Asia. The rise of Islamic and Hindu funda- 
mentalism is in part a symptom of the failure of 
secularist politics to solve the basic problems of poverty in 
the third world while at the same time relinquishing 
cultural identity in the face of westernizing influences. 

It is obvious, then, that the ending of the cold war 
gave political space to long-suppressed tensions and 
also coincided with frustrations in the third world 
related to a successful development process. Of course, 
overcoming the sterility and militarism of the cold war 
era remains beneficial in many respects, including the 


elimination of any threat of World War III. However, 
the post-cold war challenges are in certain respects 
more fundamental and pervasive, making it increas- 
ingly accurate to conceive of the new world order as the 
new world disorder. 


RECOVERING HOPE BETWEEN THE EXTREMES 

It is not desirable to adopt either the early post—cold 
war overoptimism or the more recent dark pessimism. 
Additional developments offer solid ground for con- 
structive action, and even hope, although history 
shows there are no guarantees for happy endings. 

Most interpretations of the end of the cold war and 
the widespread disorder that has ensued ignore the 
relevance of globalizing tendencies in international life. 
Increasingly, matters of economic and environmental 
policy raise challenges that are global in scope, or at 
least regional. The world is now linked in a manner 
that enables global communication, whether the con- 
cern is the news or popular culture. Market forces are 
also unifying the globe, embodied in the franchise 
outlets that range from the McDonald’s arch to the 
Mickey Mouse T-shirt. Democratic social forces are 
also increasingly organized on a transnational basis. 

The hundreds of grass-roots environmental groups 
that took part in the counter-conferences held during 
the 1992 “Earth Summit” in Rio de Janeiro attest to 
the growth of an environmentalism motivated by a 
human or global identity. This extension of an identity 
beyond traditional categories of nation, race, class, 
gender is even more evident in the context of human 
rights, underpinned by citizens associations with a 
transnational mandate. Amnesty International, the 
various Human Rights Watch groups, and the Helsinki 
Citizens Assembly are characteristic, each notable for 
concerns that are much wider than the boundaries on 
maps or the geopolitical cleavages between states. 

Reinforcing these trends are the increasing destruc- 
tiveness of large-scale war and the related danger of 
widely dispersed weapons of mass destruction and 
missile technology. The Gulf War was in part fought to 
deprive Iraq of nuclear weapons. Pressures are cur- 
rently being brought to bear on North Korea, and Iran 
and Pakistan. The global reach and destructive magni- 
tude of modern weaponry make it increasingly anachro- 
nistic to conceive of international security by reference 
to the sovereign rights of territorial states. 

These various factors suggest that our conceptions of 
world order, whether new or old, are caught up in an 
unproductive either/or between the geopolitics of the 
cold war and the hyper-nationalism of the 1990s. 
Neither of these works from the perspective of the 
well-being of the peoples of the world, and both are 
oblivious to the two sets of globalizing tendencies— 
from above as conditioned by market forces in collabo- 
ration with leading states, or from below in the form of 
transnational, grass-roots democratic forces. This inter- 
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pretation suggests that a geopolitically driven type of 
world order charactertistic of the cold war is militarist 
and suppressive, whereas an ethnically and nationality 
driven world order, as is currently manifest, is fraught 
with extreme violence and anarchy. 

At the same time, a market-driven alternative, as 
represented by the effort to constitute free trade 
regimes in Europe and North America, will accentuate 
the gaps between North and South and neglect the 
plight of the disadvantaged everywhere. Globalization- 
from-above, by way of market and state forces, is also 
antidemocratic in operation and spirit. However, if 
balanced by globalization-from-below—that is, by dem- 
ocratic social forces gradually organized in the shape of 
transnational networks that together comprise what 
might be described as an emergent “global civil 
society,” the conditions exist for a future world order 
that benefits all the world’s peoples. 

The benefits can be assessed by looking at the 
promotion of human rights; the protection of the 
environment; the avoidance of warfare, militarism, and 
arms races; the strengthening of international institu- 
tions; the development of effective transnational democ- 
racy, including holding political leaders accountable 
and enabling participation on behalf of global civil 
society; and the muting of hyper-nationalism and 
religious fundamentalism through the wider distribu- 
tion of political authority, especially through regional 
economic and political initiatives. 

World order as traditionally conceived in terms of 
territorial states, their conflict patterns, and their 
particular internal tensions has reached a historical 
dead end of dangerous and tragic proportions. Only by 
conceiving of world order in its global dimension can 
we find grounds for hope and fruitful directions for 
struggle and effort. This is not a call for globalism as 
such. On the contrary. Another negative scenario for 
the future arises from the prospects for globalization- 
from-above: a world order shaped to suit the priorities 
of markets and finance capital, weighed down by 
antidemocratic manipulations, and tied to an antienvi- 
ronmental endorsement of a consumerist ethos of 
human fulfillment. 

But there is hope and political space for creative 
initiative. The endorsement of human rights and 
constitutionalism establishes a foundation on which 
globalization-from-below can evolve to balance and 
neutralize the negative features of globalization-from- 
above. It is from this interactive play of opposing forces 
that one can envision a new world order that serves the 
human interest, and yet is rooted in the realities of 
political trends. To envisage a future world order 
entirely shaped by transnational democratic forces 
would be naive and utopian. To conceive of a creative 
tension emerging out of various beneficial and detrimen- 
tal globalizing tendencies seems sensible, although the 
outcome is by no means certain to be positive. i 
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“Like a religious militant strong in his faith, the American government did not see that it 
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What Role for America? 


BY GADDIS SMITH 


for his memoirs of his days as secretary of state 

in the Carter administration. Vance’s message 
was that problems of foreign policy seldom have clear, 
unequivocally correct solutions. Every course carries 
cost and risk; success is never guaranteed.’ 

But for 50 years—from the entry of the United States 
into the war against Japan and Nazi Germany in 1941 
to the end of the cold war—American leaders had no 
difficulty affirming an overriding purpose: to prevail 
against a perceived threat to the very survival of the 
United States. A sense of necessity overcame moral 
qualms and encouraged action even when outcomes 
were uncertain. Difficulty lay only in settling on the 
most effective means, and even then the decisions were 
not really very hard to make. 

Thus the use of atomic weapons against Japan in 
1945 was not a hard choice, nor was support of a 
brutal undemocratic government in Greece in 1947. 
The defeat of Japan justified the former, and contain- 
ment of the Soviet Union the latter, as it would 
hundreds of what were not very hard choices for 
another 40 years. As NSC-68, the famous National 
Security Council memorandum on the Soviet menace, 
put it in 1950: “Our free society, confronted by a threat 
to its basic values, naturally will take such action, 
including the use of military force, as may be required 
to protect those values. The integrity of our system will 
not be jeopardized by any measures, covert or overt, 
violent or non-violent, which serve the purpose of 
frustrating the Kremlin design. .. .” 


He Choices was the title Cyrus Vance selected 
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Thus it was easy for the Eisenhower administration 
to decide to intervene covertly in Guatemala in 1954 
and overthrow the country’s democratically elected 
president; Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower believed that shutting 
“international communism” out of the Western Hemi- 
sphere warranted the attendant secrecy, lies, and gross 
violation of treaty obligations. 

Thus those who directed the war in Vietnam realized 
they were opposing the struggle of the Vietnamese 
people for independence, and also knew that military 
tactics were inflicting death and injury on civilians. But 
for them, the Communist element in Vietnamese 
nationalism justified what America was doing. In the 
end victory could not be achieved, but holding to the 
objective of crushing the Vietcong and humbling North 
Vietnam was not a hard choice. 

Thus for decades the United States built up the 
lethal power of the nation’s nuclear arsenal, concealing 


‘injury to the environment and to nuclear workers, and 


accepting that the use of nuclear weapons would 
probably kill hundreds of millions of people and 
possibly even end human life on earth. The rationaliza- 
tion here was the mirror-image Soviet nuclear threat 
and the notion that any risk should be taken to ensure 
deterrence or, failing that, relative superiority at the 
end of the dreadful day when the missiles were actually 
launched. Again, it was not hard for American presi- 
dents and their advisers to choose the nuclear route; 
the difficulties lay in the details of weapons design, 
target selection, and arms control strategies. 


THE HISTORY LESSON 

American leaders during this period were confident 
they had discovered a grand historical pattern that 
showed what the role of the United States in the world 
must be, and that provided a rich store of usable 
analogies. The starting point for this application of the 
past as guide was the international situation during 
and after World War I, when German militarism and 
the Bolshevik revolution threatened the balance of 
power and a liberal, open world. President Woodrow 


Wilson had roused America from its traditional isola- 
tion into responsible world leadership—the first phase 
of the cycle. But the Senate and the American people 
rejected Wilson’s vision, and the United States refused 
to join the League of Nations or take other steps to 
“make the world safe for democracy.” In the 1920s 
and 1930s the cycle turned to isolationism and irrespon- 
sibility. 

With the rise of aggressor powers and the outbreak 
of war in Europe and Asia, the next generation of 
American leaders saw the consequences of Wilson’s 
failure. Facing a situation analogous to and even more 
dangerous than that during the Great War, they felt 
that this time the United States must respond more 
rapidly and with greater commitment. This led to the 
defeat of Hitler’s Germany and Japan by 1945. At this 
point fear of seeing the cycle repeated acquired re- 
newed power. We must, said every advocate of interna- 
tional leadership for the United States, remember 1919 
and prevent a second retreat into isolationism. We 
must, they said, work for a prosperous world economy, 
and be militarily prepared and politically engaged with 
allies who share our fear of a new totalitarianism worse 
than Hitler’s—Soviet communism. 

Every American president from Harry Truman to 
Ronald Reagan invoked a rolling sequence of historical 
analogies. The United States must never again disman- 
tle its armed forces as it did after 1918, never again be a 
party to appeasement; Americans must strive to carry 
out the vision of Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The arguments for two decades of American involve- 
ment in the war in Vietnam were a towering scaffold of 
analogy: the United States must sustain the willingness 
to run risks that it had demonstrated during the Berlin 
airlift, the Korean war, and the Cuban missile crisis, 
keeping in mind that an aggressor rewarded is an 
aggressor strengthened. Like a religious militant strong 
in his faith, the American government did not see that 
it had any hard choices to make. 

For most of the half-century of E ET 
analogy, the United States possessed the relative and 
absolute economic resources necessary for translating 
aspirations into power. But with the end of the cold 
war, the disappearance of the Soviet Union, and the 
recognition of serious economic weakness at home, 
comforting analogies that cast the United States as the 
defender of freedom against the ambitions of evil 
empires ceased to rally public support for expensive 
enterprises. No longer could the question, “Which 
course will most contribute to ‘frustrating the Kremlin 
design’?”’ be asked at every turn and be seen to yield 
the definitive answer on where the United States must 
go. Blithe justifications for doing bad things in a good 
cause evaporated. No longer could it be argued that 
guns should have priority over butter, and congres- 
sional assent for higher defense budgets and federal 
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deficits could not be won by warning that the nation’s 
survival was at stake. 

The cold war had also simplified the national 
security establishment’s task by shortening time hori- 
zons. Any insistence on planning for a decade, a 
century, a thousand years hence could be met with the 
rejoinder that the Soviet threat was here, now, and 
capable of being activated in minutes—the proverbial 
flight time of an intercontinental ballistic missile. How 
could policymakers focus on a distant future when the 
immediate task was to assure that there was a future? 


FACING A NEW WORLD OF TROUBLE 

The difficulties of the new era were first encountered 
by President George Bush, but were then temporarily 
masked by the popular war the United States led 
against Saddam Hussein’s Iraq. The 1991 Persian Gulf 
War was for America a quick fix of old-time confidence 
in the lessons of history; Saddam was even portrayed as 
another Hitler. But when he did not meet Hitler’s fate, 
remaining defiantly in power, the exaltation wore off. 
Bush lost the popularity with the American people that 
might have brought him reelection, and in January 
1993 Bill Clinton moved into the White House. 

Clinton’s administration is the first since 1941 to 
face really hard choices. The country confronts more 
severe domestic social and economic woes—unemploy- 
ment, poor and expensive health care, the deficit— 
than at any time since 1933, and Clinton has promised 
to give them first priority. He proclaimed in his 
inaugural address, “There is nothing wrong with 
America that cannot be cured by what is right with 
America,’ echoing FDR’s assertion 60 years before that 
“the only thing we have to fear is fear itself neither 
of which is or was entirely true. By implication the 
Clinton formula invited Americans to look exclusively 
inward and to think of foreign policy only as something 
to keep the United States out of trouble. 

But the world’s troubles were numerous and painful 
beyond endurance. The February 7, 1993, New York 
Times listed violent conflicts in 48 countries, omitting 
several others. Where was the worst hell—Bosnia, 
Armenia, Zaire, Haiti? Which posed the greatest threat 
to humanity—ethnic violence, famine, overpopula- 
tion, or the deteriorating environment? 

Slowly, hesitantly, the Clinton administration began 
to fashion its foreign policy. The old cold war verities 
were of no use, but even older ideals remained: 
national self-determination, democracy, the impermis- 
sibility of outside intervention in the internal affairs of 
foreign nations, respect for human rights, support for 
the United Nations, and foreign policy based on the 
informed will of the people and carried out through a 
partnership between president and Congress. During 
the cold war these ideals had been invoked instrumen- 
tally, not as ends in themselves, and were violated as 
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the occasion demanded. Conflicts among different 
ideals seldom inhibited action. 

But now the most salient characteristics of American 
foreign policy were the conflict among ideals and the 
difficulty of establishing priorities. For example, was it 
more important to support Israel as an examplar of 
democracy or condemn it for violating the human 
rights of Palestinians in the occupied territories? Was 
the expensive humanitarian intervention in Somalia 
precedent for doing the same elsewhere, or did a 
starving pipulation’s chance of succor depend on the 
extent of television coverage and the logistical ease of 
intervention? 

The most important clash of ideals involves relations 
with Russia and the smaller independent countries that 
formerly comprised the Soviet Union. President Wil- 
son during World War I proclaimed that a nation’s 


right to selfdetermination was the foundation of | 


international justice. He disagreed with Secretary of 
State Robert Lansing’s caution that seli-determination 
could lead to chaos, and he was not pleased by 
Lansing’s reminder that the United States existed 
because the Confederacy’s claim to self-determination 
had been denied at the cost of 600,000 lives. From 
Wilson’s day onward, twin approaches coexisted in 
American foreign policy. The concept of self-determina- 
tion was invoked against enemy empires. The virtues of 
integration—with the United States itself cited as an 
example—were extolled on other occasions, most 
notably in the Marshall Plan of 1948 and in the course 
of continuing support for the European Community. 

When the Soviet Union began to crumble under the 
faltering leadership of President Mikhail Gorbachev in 
1990 and 1991, Bush spoke with the voice of Lansing 
rather than Wilson. He and his friend Gorbachev 
foresaw a grim future if the “Union” disappeared from 
_ USSR that included ethnic violence, economic catastro- 
phe, and intractable difficulties in arms control. In a 
speech delivered in Kiev in August 1991, Bush main- 
tained, “Freedom is not the same as independence. 
Americans will not support those who seek indepen- 
dence in order to replace a far-off tyranny with a local 
despotism. They will not aid those who promote a 
suicidal nationalism based on ethnic hatred.” The 
president’s words could not turn the tide of national- 
ism or prevent Gorbachev’s fall; by the end of the year 
the Soviet Union was no more and Gorbachev had 
become a private citizen. But Bush as prophet of doom 
was not all wrong, and the Clinton administration now 
faces difficult decisions on how to influence events in 
the vast reaches of the former Soviet empire.” 

The former Yugoslavia presented a more immedi- 
ately pressing problem. Wilson rejoiced in 1919 at the 





2See Michael R. Beschloss and Strobe Talbott, At the Highest 
Levels: The Inside Story of the End of the Cold War (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1993). 


birth of self-determined nations in eastern Europe— 
Yugoslavia among them. But when in 1991 Yugoslavia 
began to break into separate states and became con- 
vulsed with bloody ethnic strife—Serbs against Croats, 
Serbs against Muslims, Croats against Muslims—Bush 
reacted as he had toward the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union. The administration deplored extreme 
nationalism and urged the peoples of Yugoslavia to 
work and live together within their larger confedera- 
tion. But these hopes proved futile. By 1992 the 
intensifying violence was centered in the former repub- 
lic of Bosnia and Herzegovina, where it primarily 
involved attacks on Muslims by ethnic Serbs supported 
by Serbia, the most powerful and ambitious Yugoslav 
successor state. The United States participated in 
international economic sanctions against the rump 
Yugoslavia (Serbia plus Montenegro), and in relief 
operations for the Bosnian Muslims, especially in the 
besieged city of Sarajevo, but did little more. 

This January former Secretary of State Vance, now 
the special envoy of UN Secretary General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali, joined with Lord Owen, a former Brit- 
ish foreign secretary representing the European Com- 
munity, in recommending a Wilsonian solution: the 
division of Bosnia into 10 autonomous regions along 
ethnic lines. The new Clinton administration found 
itself studying a plan that appeared to reward Serbs for 


‘their brutality—which violated an American ideal. 


Additionally, enforcement of the Vance-Owen proposal 
could require the use of American troops. And could 
those forces be deployed without violating another 
ideal: explicit congressional approval of such military 
actions? But to do nothing would likely mean more 
rape, more murder of almost genocidal dimensions, 
more general suffering—and violation of the professed 
American commitment to human rights. 

Closer to home, Haiti provoked another battle of 
ideals. For decades the United States had condoned — 
brutal Haitian dictatorships as unpleasant but neces- 
sary alternatives to communism. Finally, in early 1991, 
a popular, freely elected president, the Reverend Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide, took office—and lasted nine months 
before being toppled in a military coup on September 
30. The Bush administration deplored this blow to 
democracy, and participated through the Organization 
of American States in porous economic sanctions 
against the usurping regime, but took no effective steps 
to return Aristide to his rightful place. Restoring him 
could well have called for armed intervention, violating 
the ideal of nonintervention. As Article 15 of the OAS 
charter declares: “No State or group of States has the 
right to intervene, directly or indirectly, for any reason 
whatever, in the internal or external affairs of any other 
State.” 

For Washington, Haiti was primarily a refugee 
problem; tens of thousands of Haitians were fleeing 
from poverty and political repression (the two being 


difficult to distinguish from each other) and toward the 
United States in small, overcrowded wooden sailboats. 
The Coast Guard intercepted many of the vessels, 
deposited some of the refugees in a makeshift camp at 
the American base at Guantanamo, Cuba, and ulti- 
mately returned most to Haiti—notwithstanding their 
claims to a well-founded fear of political persecution. 
During the presidential campaign, candidate Clinton 
said the full legal rights of Haitians to demonstrate the 
legitimacy of their bids for political asylum should be 
respected—an ideal of United States and international 
law. Yet days before the inauguration, Clinton an- 
nounced he would continue the Bush policy of inter- 
cepting and sending back the refugees without review 
lest, in violation of another ideal, the United States 
become responsible for a heavy loss of life on rough 
winter seas. Both the Clinton and Bush administra- 
tions backed a UN effort to send observers to Haiti to 
supervise Aristide’s negotiated return and the restora- 
tion of democracy. If that effort failed—and recent 
history gives little cause for optimism—the hard choice 
would then be between letting political repression 
continue or intervening militarily. 

Meanwhile, the approximately 24,000 American 
troops and the other members of the 32,000-man- 
strong international mission in Somalia appeared to 
have achieved their immediate objective of ending the 
famine in that African country. Clinton unequivocally 
supported this popular humanitarian but armed inter- 
vention initiated in the closing days of the Bush 
administration, but was also happy to see some of the 
American forces come home after just six weeks. What 
degree of intervention, however, might be required to 
create a stable, democratic, nonviolent government in a 
Somalia devastated by factional warfare? And what 
criteria should the United States apply in deciding on 
humanitarian intervention, when there are many cases 
of human misery comparable to Somalia’s? More hard 
choices. 


A WIDENING AGENDA 

An active UN presence in scores of troubled places 
around the globe has become possible with the ending 
of the cold war because the United States and the 
Soviet Union no longer veto proposals backed by the 
other. Support for the UN is certainly an old American 
ideal, but it too contains contradictions. Decision- 
making power in the UN lies with the five permanent, 
veto-wielding members of the Security Council: the 
United States, Russia (which has taken over the Soviet 
Union’s seat), China, France, and the United King- 
dom. In 1945 the five more closely approximated the 
world’s top tier in population and power in its various 
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manifestations than they do today. In population they 
now rank, respectively, 3, 6, 1, 16, and 17 in the world. 
The United States backs Japan (seventh in population) 
and Germany (twelfth) as new permanent council 
members. But their confirmation would further tilt 
power within the UN toward the industrial world, 
leaving all of Latin America and Africa, as well as India 
and Indonesia (second and fourth in number of 
people) still without a seat on the council. But the UN 
desperately needs money. Should power go with economic 
resources, or more accurately reflect population? 

A deeper conflict in ideals pits the principle of 
nonintervention against the notion that gross viola- 
tions of human rights and other extreme failures to 
meet international norms can annul a government’s 
sovereign immunity against intervention. But the per- 
manent members of the Security Council can protect 
themselves from any UN intervention through their 
veto power. Does this mean the UN is headed back 
toward a form of colonialism—at best a resurrection of 
the idea of trusteeship for people unable to govem 
themselves, at worst a return to an international 
version of Theodore Roosevelt’s corollary that ‘“‘fla- 
grant. ..wrongdoing or impotence” renders certain 
nations subject to the application of ‘‘international 
police power”? Which nations? Small and accessible 
ones like Haiti or Somalia, perhaps. But what of large 
countries, and what of “wrongdoing or impotence” in 
the former Soviet republics? Yet more difficult choices 
for the United States and the UN. 

No area holds sharper conflicts among ideals than 
international environmental policy. The Bush adminis- 
tration adopted a whining attitude of limited coopera- 
tion at the UN Conference on the Environment and 
Development, the so-called ‘‘Earth Summit,” held last 
year in Rio de Janeiro. Clinton has promised to take 
environmental issues far more seriously than his prede- 
cessor, and not make a false dichotomy between jobs 
or environmental action. But how does a democracy, 
with leaders who can be replaced at the polls, convince 
its citizens to make sacrifices whose benefits may not 
be apparent for decades? On the crucial issue of 
population control, what balance should be struck 
between individual freedom, religious principle, and 
mandated limits? For years the United States has tried 
to exclude such questions from foreign policy—yet in 
the long term, is anything more vital?’ 

The understandably high priority the Clinton admin- 
istration places on creating jobs in the United States 
leads to difficult choices in the realm of international 
trade. The idea that free trade is essential for prosperity 
in the United States and worldwide is two centuries 
old. In the present century Americans have repeatedly 
linked free, amicable trade with democracy and peace. 
Trade makes jobs; jobs make people happy; happy 
people do not turn to dictators and aggression to solve 
their problems. The theory was compatible with self- 
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The New Challenges to Global Security 


BY MICHAEL T. KLARE 


end of the cold war, most agreed that the greatest 

threat to global security was an all-out war 
between the two superpowers that would culminate in 
the use of nuclear weapons. Fearing this, government 
officials and concerned citizens sought to diminish the 
tisk of nuclear conflict through intensive diplomacy, 
improved crisis management, arms control, and cul- 
tural and other exchanges. Because of these efforts and 
the reforms that Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev 
set in motion in 1985, the risk of a superpower conflict 
has largely vanished, and the world no longer dreads a 
nuclear conflagration. 

The post—cold war era, however, is by no means free 
of the threat of armed conflict, as demonstrated by 
continuing warfare in areas as diverse as Afghanistan, 
Angola, Burma, Indonesia, Kashmir, Liberia, Peru, 
Somalia, Sri Lanka, the Caucasus (Georgia, Armenia, 
and Azerbaijan), and the former Yugoslavia. While 
these conflicts do not have the potential to erupt into a 
nuclear holocaust, they do pose a threat of widespread 
regional fighting with fearsome death tolls and destruc- 
tion. Moreover, as weapons of mass destruction be- 
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come more widely diffused, a growing number of these 
regional wars will entail a risk of chemical and even 
nuclear attack. Preventing, controlling, and resolving 
these conflicts, and impeding the spread of advanced 
weaponry will, therefore, constitute the principal world 
security tasks of the 1990s and beyond. 


THE SHIFTING POLITICAL LANDSCAPE 

A metaphor popular among analysts thinking about 
the current reshaping of the world is that of “tectonic 
motion,” or the movement of the giant “plates” that 
make up the earth’s rocky crust. Because this move- 
ment can reshape continents and alter climates— 
sometimes cataclysmically—through the earthquakes 
and volcanoes it produces, it serves as an apt analogy 
for the end of the cold war and other dramatic changes 
now occurring throughout the world.: 

The geological metaphor conveys the scale of the 
changes now under way around the globe and illus- 
trates how surface events are the product of deeper 
sociohistorical forces. Thus we sense that the drive for 
democracy and human rights in Russia and eastern 
Europe is related to similar pressures in Myanmar, 
Chile, China, Haiti, Mexico, the Philippines, and 
Thailand. The image of tectonic motion also suggests 
the havoc wreaked by the breakup of large empires and 
federations (notably the Soviet empire and the old 
Yugoslavia) and the fracturing of established alliances 
such as the Warsaw Pact and, to a lesser degree, NATO. 

But to adequately describe the security environment 
of this era after the cold war, the tectonics metaphor 
must be supplemented by an additional image—one 
that captures the profusion of ethnic, tribal, religious, 
and national conflicts that we are witnessing today. 
Imagine’a piece of glass laid over a map of the world 
and then struck by a large, heavy weight: the result 
would be an intricate web of cracks across the world, 
with heavier concentrations in some areas but with 
none left entirely unscathed. 

These cracks represent the many fissures in our 
multiethnic, multiclass, and multilingual societies— 
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the divisions between rich and poor, black and white, 
Hindu and Muslim, Muslim and Jew, Czech and 
Slovak, Serb and Croat, Azeri and Armenian, and so on. 
The fissures are stressed by the tectonic shifts occur- 
ring beneath the surface, but it is along their jagged 
lines that the battles of the post—cold war era are being 
fought. 

The fractured-glass analogy suggests the multiplicity 
of conflictual relationships in the world. Just consider 
for a moment the situation in the Middle East, which is 
not just a conflict between the Arab states and Israel, or 
between Iran and Iraq, but rather a far more elaborate 
configuration of animosities. In Lebanon, for instance, 
it involves Maronite Christians, Sunni and Shiite 
Muslims, the Druze, and Palestinians; in Syria, the 
Alawites and other Muslims; and in Iraq, Kurds, 
Sunnis, and Shiites. A similar diversity in the conflict- 
ual pattern is found in the former Yugoslavia, and in 
the Caucasus region of what was once the Soviet 
Union. 

Each of these images—tectonic motion and frac- 
tured glass—is helpful in identifying features of the 
current world security environment. However, to best 
describe this environment it is useful to combine the 
images: tectonic movements causing massive shifts 
beneath the surface that in turn accentuate and extend 
the cracks appearing on the surface. By assessing both 
the tectonic movements and networks of cracks, we 
can arrive at a comprehensive picture of current world 
security issues. 


FIVE FORCES THAT SHAKE THE WORLD 

It is risky, of course, to attempt an analysis while the 
world is still undergoing transformation. But enough 
has already occurred on the surface for us to be able to 
begin to understand what is happening below. Five 
tectonic shifts in particular are worthy of discussion: 


The Pull of Economic Forces 

There was a time, not so long ago, when the “fate of 
nations” was determined largely by political and 
military factors—most significantly, the ability of the 
state to marshal a country’s resources for war, con- 
quest, or defense. Today the state remains a major 
international actor, but its capacity to organize re- 
sources for its purposes has been circumscribed by 
what has been called “supranational capitalism.” As 
the economist Robert Heilbroner sees it, the global 
nexus of multinational corporations and international 
financial institutions has accumulated vast power and 
influence at the expense of national capitalism and 
state agencies. This, Heilbroner notes, endows suprana- 


*Robert L. Heilbroner, “The Future of Capitalism,” in 
Nicholas X. Rizopoulus, ed., Sea Changes: American Foreign 
Policy in a World Transformed (New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1990), pp. 114-115. 


` tional capitalism with the ability “to rearrange the 


global division and distribution of political and eco- 
nomic power’—a capacity that, when exercised, is 
often “seismic” in its impact.* 

Obviously it is impossible to establish a one-to-one 
correlation between broad economic phenomena and 
specific world events. But that the failure of the Soviet 
Union and its eastern European satellites to keep pace 
with economic growth in the West contributed to the 
debilitation of Communist regimes is certain. Unable 
to generate funds for investment in economic and 
social revitalization, these regimes stagnated and lost 
what remained of their political legitimacy. The even- 
tual result was a rapid slide from power, with what had 
become a corrupt and demoralized ruling class putting 
up little resistance. 

The same economic forces are now exacerbating 
intergroup conflicts around the globe. Because some 
groups and societies have adapted more successfully 
than others to the competitive pressures of global 
capitalism, socioeconomic divisions in multinational 
states are becoming more visible and pronounced, 
provoking increased conflict between those on oppo- 
site sides of these rifts. Thus, the dissolution of 
Yugoslavia can be partially attributed to the desire of 
the country’s stronger economic units, Croatia and 
Slovenia, to break away from their less advantaged 
fellow republics and integrate more closely with the 
western European economies. Similarly, the breakup of 
Czechoslovakia can be explained in part by growing 
resentment in Slovakia over the faster pace of economic 
activity in the Czech Republic. ) 

Perhaps even more destabilizing is the widening 
economic gap between the industrialized “‘North”’ and 
underdeveloped “South.” Although some third world 
countries have in recent years managed to join the 
ranks of the more affluent nations—one thinks espe- 
cially of the newly industrialized countries of the 
Pacific Rim—most of the less developed countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America have seen the difference 
between their standard of living and that of the 
wealthier nations widen over the past decade. At the 
same time, the global spread of Western culture and 
consumption patterns via the mass media have incul- 
cated an appetite for goods and services not attainable 
by the masses of the poor and unemployed. The result 
is increased North-South tensions ranging from the 
growing militancy of political and religious movements 
with anti-Western themes (movements, for example, 
like the Maoist Shining Path in Peru and the Islamic 
Jihad in Egypt) to more South-to-North drug smug- 
gling. Depressed economies in the South are also 
behind the rise in migration to the nations of the 
North—itself a growing cause of violence in the 
destination countries. 


The Global Diffusion of Power 


The rise of supranational capitalism has been accom- 
panied by a diffusion of political, military, and eco- 
nomic power away from the United: States and the 
Soviet Union, the two main poles of the cold war era, to 
other actors in the international order. This has been in 
progress since the 1950s and 1960s, when the western 
European countries and Japan began to recover from 
the devastating effects of World War II and many third 
world nations secured their independence; it gained 
further momentum in the 1970s and 1980s with the 
slowdown of economic growth in the United States 
and the Soviet Union and the acquisition of major 
military capabilities by emerging third world powers. 
The process culminated in 1989-1991 with the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union, the dissolution of the 
Warsaw Pact, and the resulting disappearance of the 
bipolar world. , 

As of yet, no clearly defined system of power 
relationships has developed in place of the bipolar 
system and the tight alliances of the cold war period. 
Rather, a number of regional power centers—Japan in 
Asia, Germany in Europe, Russia in central Euroasia, 
the United States in North America—have emerged, 
each surrounded by a cluster of associated states. 
These centers cooperate with each other in some 
matters and compete in others; states not aligned with 
any of the principal clusters manage as best they can. 

The diffusion of political and military power and the 
realignment of global power relationships have multi- 
ple implications for world security. With the erosion of 
superpower influence and the proliferation of modern 
weapons, newly strengthened regional powers see an 
Opportunity to pursue their hegemonic ambitions, 
often provoking fierce conflict in the process (as in the 
case of Iraq’s 1980 invasion of Iran and its 1990 
invasion of Kuwait). Furthermore, the collapse of 
central control over the periphery of what was the 
Soviet Union has resulted in a series of ethnic and 
territorial clashes between former components of the 
empire. And the worldwide diffusion of nonnuclear 
weapons has contributed to the duration and intensity 
of insurgencies and civil and ethnic conflicts. 


Increased Popular Assertiveness at the Grass-Roots Level 
Paralleling the growth of globalized economic insti- 
tutions and the diffusion of political power among 
international players is the increased assertion at the 
local and national level of “people power.” Wherever 
we look in the world today, we find grass-roots citizens 
movements striving for fundamental change in key 
social, economic, and political structures. In some 
areas, including the Philippines, China, Haiti, eastern 
Europe, and the former Soviet Union, this assertive- 
ness has entailed a drive for democratic rights; it has 
also, however, appeared as anti-foreigner sentiment in 
Germany and increased anti-Semitism in Russia. 
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By far the most potent manifestation of this grass- 
roots assertiveness is the militant expression of ethnic, 
national, linguistic, and religious affiliations by peoples 
who have previously lived peacefully in multinational, 
multicultural societies. This expression takes many 
forms: the calls for secession by the constituent 
nationalities of the former Soviet Union and Yugosla- 
via; the militant assertion of Hindu fundamentalism in 
India and Islamic fundamentalism in Egypt; the Kurd- 
ish rebellion in Iraq and the Tamil rebellion in Sri 
Lanka; and the Palestinian intifada. As suggested by 
Myron Weiner of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, ‘‘Peoples’\—however they identify themselves 
by race, religion, language, tribe, or shared history— 
want new political institutions or new relationships 
within existing institutions”; when accommodation is 
not forthcoming, they are likely to escalate their 
demands. 

The growing assertion of populist claims, whether of 
a political or an ethnic nature, has significant implica- 
tions for world security. At the very least it is jeopardiz- 
ing the ability of current leaders from North and South, 
East and West, to hold on to power. In many areas it 
has led to violent clashes between members of oppos- 
ing groups. And in Yugoslavia it has created a mael- 
strom of ethnic fury that threatens to engulf much of 
southeastern Europe. 


The Diminishing Power and Authority 
of the Nation-State 

Caught between ever more powerful supranational 
capitalism on one side and restive populations on the 
other is the modem nation-state. Although still among 
the actors with the most clout on the international 
stage, the state is steadily losing ground to interna- 
tional financial institutions and well-organized ethnic 
and religious constituencies. This is evident both in the 
ability of the International Monetary Fund to dictate 
government spending practices in many third world 
and eastern European countries, and in that of Muslim 
clerics to affect foreign policy in Iran and Saudi Arabia. 

To a great extent, the decline in the power of the 
nation-state is a product of a global revolution of rising 
expectations at a time of increased international eco- 
nomic competition. As Stanley Hoffmann of Harvard 
University observes, people still “count on their state 
to play the game of wealth effectively,” and thus attain 
or protect high standards of living. But state authorities 
have less control over their economies than ever before, 
and when they fail to satisfy popular expectations 
invite popular revolt—through electoral channels where 
that option exists, through rioting and civil strife where 
it does not. 

The replacement of older, unrepresentative regimes 
by new, popularly backed governments in the Soviet 
bloc and elsewhere has not, unfortunately, always 
resulted in greater social stability. In many cases the 
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new regimes have played the game of wealth with even 
less success than their predecessors, resulting in 
widespread discontent and a risk of coups and mob 
action. To retain their hold on power, some of these 
regimes—most notably that in Serbia—have turned to 
ultra-nationalism as a solution, thereby provoking 
fresh outbreaks of ethnic violence. In other cases, such 
as Afghanistan, Mozambique, and Peru, the state has 
lost control over wide areas, ceding authority to local 
warlords and sectarian forces; in extreme cases, the 
state has simply withered away, giving free rein to the 
sort of gang warfare seen in Liberia and Somalia. 


Population Growth and Environmental Decline 

The erosion of the state’s power and authority has 
been accelerated, in many instances, by a fifth tectonic 
force: rapid population growth and the emergence of 
harsh environmental limits. Population growth is not 
by itself a cause of instability—historically, it has often 
contributed to the health and vigor of societies, as in 
the case of the United States. But when population 
increases exceed the rate of economic growth (as in 
many third world countries today), and when they 
contribute to the depletion of valuable resources (such 
as tropical forests and tillable soil), the ability of states 
to engage in long-term economic and social develop- 
ment is impaired—thus ensuring worse hardship and 
unrest in the future. 

The world’s population now stands at about 5.5 
billion people, and this figure is expected to double by 
the middle of the twenty-first century. Such a jump 
could theoretically be sustained if the planet's re- 
sources were evenly distributed, and if new products 
were developed to replace those natural substances 
being depleted. But resources are not evenly distrib- 
uted, and new products might not be available at an 
affordable price to all who need them. As things stand 
now, many states in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
(where population growth rates are at an all-time high) 
are not able to provide for burgeoning numbers of 
young people, and will be even less able to do so in the 
future. The consequences include a rising incidence of 
hunger and malnutrition, increased migration from the 
impoverished countryside to urban shantytowns, soar- 
ing unemployment (especially among youths), and the 
growing appeal of extremist movements. 





3These findings emerge from the Project on Environmental 
Change and Acute Conflict, a joint study of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and the Program on Peace and 
Conflict Studies of the University of Toronto. See Thomas 
Homer-Dixon, Jeffrey Boutwell, and George Rathjens, “Envi- 
ronmental Change and Violent Conflict,” Scientific Ameri- 
can, February 1993, pp. 38-45; Homer-Dixon, 
“Environmental Scarcity and Intergroup Conflict,” in 
Michael Klare and Daniel Thomas, World Security, 2d ed. 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1993). 


Even if population growth is stabilized, the world 
must still contend with the problems arising from 
human-induced degradation of the environment. Much 
has been written about the long-term effects of global 
warming and the depletion of the atmosphere’s ozone 
layer, and on their implications for human, plant, and 
animal populations; much less, however, is known 
about the impact of environmental decline on inter- 
group and interstate relations. Preliminary research 
suggests that environmental decline, especially when it 
occurs in environmentally stressed areas of the third 
world (deserts, rainforests, hillsides, coastal lowlands) 
will exacerbate intergroup competition and conflict 
and drive yet more people into crowded urban shanty- 
towns where the prospects for meaningful employment 
are dim and the danger of unrest is high.? 


BREAKUP, BREAKDOWN, AND BLOW-UP 

These tectonic forces act on the peoples, states, and 
societies of the world in such a way as to exacerbate 
existing tensions between groups and in many cases to 
provoke or intensify conflict. The resulting struggles 
take several forms, all of which have become all-too- 
common features of the global environment. 

One manifestation is the world’s decomposing em- 
pires and superstates. By far the most striking products 
of the cold war’s end and communism’s demise have 
been the dissolution of the Soviet Union and Yugosla- 
via. The Soviet Union was both an empire, assembled 
through centuries of conquest by the Russian czars and 
their Communist successors, and a modern superstate, 
uniting many individual nations in one centrally admin- 
istered, confederated system. Yugoslavia also pos- 
sessed attributes of empire and confederation. Systems 
of this sort can survive only when the center possesses 
enough strength to subdue separatist pressures in the 
periphery, and when there are sufficient social, eco- 
nomic, and political links between the disparate parts 
to resist the centrifugal forces that inevitably tear at 
such an assemblage. 

With the collapse of communism—the binding 
agent in both the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia—and 
the growing impact of tectonic forces, these two 
superstates broke up in 1991, and the individual 
groups that had constituted them sought to establish 
full sovereignty over (what they viewed as) their rightful 
territory. As suggested by past instances of imperial 
decomposition, such as the breakup of the Austro- 
Hungarian and Ottoman Empires after World War I, 
the process inevitably spawns discord and conflict. 
Pieces of the decomposing empire fight over the 
demarcation of new international boundaries (hence 
the fighting between Croatia and Serbia, and between 
Armenia and Azerbaijan), and ethnic minorities find 
themselves trapped within alien and inhospitable 
states (hence the struggles of the Abkhazians and 
South Ossetians in Georgia, the Ingush and Chechens 


in Russia, the ethnic Russians in Moldova, and the 
ethnic Albanians in the Kosovo region of Serbia). 

Such struggles are not limited to the former Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia; other multinational superstates 
are feeling the vibrations of tectonic forces. Hence the 
survival of Canada remains in doubt as the French- 
speaking people of Quebec continue to seek greater 
autonomy from the English-speaking provinces, while 
India has experienced significant separatist pressures 
in Kashmir, the Punjab, and Assam. Ethiopia, once an 
imperial kingdom, has long been troubled by armed 
separatist movements in the provinces of Eritrea and 
Tigre, and is likely to experience renewed conflict if 
these pressures are not relieved. Two other third world 
superstates, China and Indonesia, continue to encoun- 
ter resistance on their peripheries (the former in Tibet, 
the latter in East Timor) and will likely come under 
intensified pressure from separatists in the future. 

Accompanying the breakup of large multinational 
states has come a surge in ethnonationalist and irren- 
dentist struggles as ethnic groups that have been 
denied a state (or have had theirs submerged in a larger 
multinational entity) seek to establish one, and as 
other groups already in possession of a state seek to 
enlarge it so as to incorporate adjacent territories 


occupied by large numbers of their kinsmen. Such- 


impulses have long sparked fighting, but seem to have 
gained renewed vigor in recent years as the bipolar 
system broke and the balance of power between state 
authorities and populist elements shifted in favor of the 
latter. 

As has been noted, ethnonationalist forces are 
evident in the separatist struggles in the former Yugosla- 
via, Georgia, India, China, and Indonesia. Other groups 
engaged in like struggles include the Kurds in Iraq and 
Turkey, the Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip, the -Tamils in Sri Lanka, the Shan and Karen 
peoples of Burma, and the Basques of France and 
Spain. | 

Major irredentist struggles include the Serbians’ 
campaign to create a “Greater Serbia” out of the 
remnants of Yugoslavia, Armenia’s push to gain control 
over Nagorno-Karabakh (now controlled by Azerbai- 
jan), Russia’s drive to repossess the Crimean peninsula 
(which was ceded to Ukraine in 1954 by Nikita 
Khrushchev), and China’s continuing efforts to repos- 
sess Taiwan. Many fear that irredentists in Hungary will 
press for the incorporation of Hungarian-speaking 
regions of Slovakia, Romania, and the former Yugosla- 
via in a “Greater Hungary.” 


REGIONAL RIVALRIES 

The rivalries engendered by the breakup of larger 
states will be paralleled by regional rivalry. The break- 
down of the bipolar system and concomitant diffusion 
of political power have given added impetus to rivalries 
between regional states, especially in East Asia, South 
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Asia, and the Middle East. Of particular concern are the 
ongoing rivalries between China and Taiwan, North 
Korea and South Korea, India and Pakistan, India and 
China, Iran and Iraq, Iran and Saudi Arabia, and Israel 
and Syria. These have all flared up periodically in the 
past, but they seem to have gained renewed intensity in 
recent years as the inhibiting influence of the superpow- 
ers declined and the regional power equation became 
more unsettled. Several of these contests could experi- 
ence a fresh outbreak of fighting in the latter 1990s. 

Factors that will come to bear on such rivalries 
include: the degree of progress (or lack of it) in regional 
peace negotiations, especially the Middle East peace 
talks; the degree to which these states are hobbled by 
internal power struggles; the ability of the United 
States—now the world’s sole superpower—to discour- 
age adventurism on the part of regional powers; and 
the impact of global economic conditions on these 
States’ inclinations to engage in external conflict. No 
one can predict how these factors will play out in the 
years ahead, but it is reasonable to assume, for 
example, that a breakdown in the Mideast peace talks, 
coupled with a decline in United States influence 
and/or the emergence of aggressive-minded leaders in 
one or more states would increase the risk of a new 
regional conflagration. 

Another key factor in all of this is the effect of 
weapons proliferation on the dynamics of conflict 
between regional rivals. All the states named above are 
engaged in major military buildups—in many cases 
involving weapons of mass destruction—and thus 
each has reason to fear the arms acquisition programs 
of its adversaries. Should any of these powers achieve a 
sudden and unexpected increase in its military capabil- 
ity—through, say, the acquisition of nuclear weapons 
or ballistic missiles—it could invite a preemptive strike 
by a rival. Such strikes have taken place before—for 
example, the 1981 Israeli attack on Iraq’s Osirak 
reactor—and are all too likely to occur again. 


REVOLUTIONARY AND FUNDAMENTALIST CRUSADES 

Though the appeal of Soviet-style communism has 
largely dissipated, revolutionary and millenarian move- 
ments continue to hold an attraction for downtrodden 
and dispossessed peoples. Such movements promise 
not merely a change of leaders but a sweeping transfor- 
mation of society, typically involving the elimination of 
existing institutions and their replacement by more 
“righteous” or egalitarian structures. Movements of 
this sort appear to be gaining strength in areas where 
economic conditions have worsened for the majority 
(or for particular groups) and where the capacity or 
inclination of state authorities to overcome widespread 
impoverishment and inequity has diminished. Revolu- 
tionary and millenarian groups in such areas appear 
increasingly willing to employ violence in their efforts 
to reform society. 
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At present two main types of revolutionary crusade 
can be discerned: ideological or political movements, 
usually attempting to end exploitation of the poor by 
the middle class and the rich; and religious fundamen- 
talism, entailing a drive to subject all societal interac- 
tions to religious law and practice. Examples of the first 
type include the Shining Path in Peru, the Farabundo 
Marti National Liberation Front of El Salvador, Cambo- 
dia’s Khmer Rouge, and the New People’s Army in the 
Philippines; examples of the second category would be 
the Hindu fundamentalist Bharatiya Janata party in 
India, the Islamic Salvation Front in Algeria, the 
Islamic Jihad in Egypt, and the various Islamic funda- 
mentalist forces in Afghanistan. 

Finally, the world is confronted with an assortment 
of pro-democracy and anti-colonial movements, which 
tend to erupt periodically in strikes or civil disorders 
and/or to provoke repressive violence by the authori- 
ties. All these movements reflect the tectonic increase 
in grass-roots activism described earlier, and while they 
may experience setbacks in the short term are not likely 
to disappear anytime soon. 

They include: popular drives for Western-style elec- 
toral democracy and human rights, as have been 
working themselves out in Burma, China, Haiti, the 
Philippines, South Korea, Thailand, and Zaire; strug- 
gles by disenfranchised minorities and majorities to 
abolish unrepresentative or discriminatory govern- 
ments, from Northern Ireland to South Africa; and 
efforts by subject peoples to cast off what is viewed as 
colonial rule (even though the ‘‘colonizers” involved 
may be other third world countries), as in East Timor, 
Kashmir, the Western Sahara, and the West Bank and 
Gaza. Paralleling these movements are the increasingly 
vigorous efforts of indigenous people to reclaim rights 
and lands that have long been denied them by the 


dominant cultures. 


WILL WEAPONS INHERIT THE EARTH? 

Adding to the dangers posed by all the factors 
described above is the global proliferation of modern 
weapons and the technologies for producing them. 
Such proliferation entails not only the spread of 
nuclear, chemical, and biological weapons—the so- 
called weapons of mass destruction—but also a wide 
range of “conventional” arms—the tanks, planes, 
guns, and missiles used by regular military forces. Both 
sorts of weapons are finding their way into the arsenals 
of more and more nations, thereby stimulating local 
arms races and ensuring that future wars will be fought 
with ever-ascending lethality and destructiveness. 

In the nuclear realm, the five declared nuclear 
weapons powers (the United States, Russia, Great 
Britain, France, and China) have been joined by three 
undeclared nuclear ones (Israel, India, and Pakistan), 
while Iran, Iraq, and North Korea continue their efforts 
to develop such weapons and Argentina, Brazil, South 


Africa, South Korea, and Taiwan retain a capacity to do 
so in the future. (Belarus, Kazakhstan, and Ukraine 
inherited some nuclear weapons from the former 
Soviet Union, but have pledged to turn them over to 
Russian authorities. Still, many analysts worry about 
the possible spread of former Soviet nuclear materials 
and technology.) 

As for chemical weapons, American intelligence 
officials have identified 14 third world countries be- 
lieved to possess an offensive chemical warfare capabil- 
ity: Burma, China, Egypt, India, Iran, Iraq, Israel, 
Libya, North Korea, Pakistan, South Korea, Syria, 
Taiwan, and Vietnam. Many of these nations have also 
engaged in research on biological weapons, and have 
acquired ballistic missiles that can be used to deliver 
nuclear, chemical, and biological warheads. We have 
already witnessed the extensive use of chemical weap- 
ons in the Iran-Iraq war, and in Iraq’s subsequent 
campaign to liquidate Kurdish villages in strategic 
border areas. Iraq also threatened chemical attacks 
against Israel in 1990 and 1991, and Israeli officials 
responded with threats of possible nuclear retaliation. 
Central Intelligence Agency officials have reported that 
India and Pakistan were prepared to use nuclear 
weapons in 1990, when it was feared the fighting in 
Kashmir would spark a full-scale conflict. 

The proliferation of advanced conventional arms has 
proceeded apace with that of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion. According to estimates by the Congressional 
Research Service, third world countries spent $339.5 
billion on imported weapons from 1983 to 1990 (in 
constant 1990 US dollars)—which translates into 
(among other things) some 13,010 tanks and self- 
propelled guns, 27,430 pieces of heavy artillery, 2,920 
supersonic combat planes, 38,430 surface-to-air mis- 
siles, and 53,790 surface-to-surface missiles. These 
weapons sustained the Iran-Iraq war of 1980-1988 
and other regional conflicts, and swelled the arsenals of 
emerging powers in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

Security analysts are also worried about the growing 
diffusion of advanced conventional weapons. As mili- 
tary spending in NATO and the former Warsaw Pact 
falls, arms manufacturers in these countries, whether 
state-owned or private, are increasingly disposed to 
export their products to the third world, where the 
demand for modern weapons is high and the likeli- 
hood of their being used in combat is growing. The 
stockpiles built up by the Soviet Union and its Warsaw 
Pact allies during the cold war era constitute a vast 
reservoir of surplus arms that are increasingly finding 
their way into the black market—and thence into the 
hands of terrorists, guerrillas, separatist forces, and 
other irregular formations that threaten the peace in 
many areas of the world. 

Proliferation of arms of all types is certain to figure as 
a primary security concern in the 1990s and beyond 
because it helps increase the number, length, and 


duration of conventional conflicts and also increases 
the risk that future wars will involve the use of weapons 
of mass destruction, whether deliberate or accidental. 


KEEPING THE PEACE 

The tectonic forces currently in motion and the 
growing tempo of internal, local, and regional conflict 
have placed enormous strain on the international 
community, forcing world leaders to consider new and 
enhanced methods of conflict control. The develop- 
ment and application of these to actual conflicts are 
likely to remain a central issue in security affairs for the 
foreseeable future. 

With the cold war over and the superpowers no 
longer assuming responsibility for maintaining peace 
and stability within their respective spheres of influ- 
ence, a greater burden has naturally fallen on the 
United Nations, which has responded by greatly 
expanding its peacemaking and peacekeeping opera- 
tions around the world. Between 1991 and 1992 the 
United Nations established 13 new peacekeeping 
operations—exactly the number initiated by the world 
body in the entire previous 42 years of its existence. At 
the start of 1993, United Nations peacekeeping forces 
were serving in Angola, Cambodia, Cyprus, El Salva- 
dor, the Golan Heights, Kashmir, along the Kuwait-Iraq 
border, in Lebanon, Mozambique, the Sinai, Somalia, 
the former Yugoslavia, and the Western Sahara; all 
told, some 60,000 military and police personnel were 
involved in these operations, with the number ex- 
pected to increase substantially in the months ahead. 

These operations have contributed to stability in 
many parts of the globe and given the United Nations 
enhanced international visibility and respectability. 
And while some of the operations have run into 
difficulties, most observers agree that conditions in 
these areas would probably be much worse without the 
presence of the blue helmets. Nevertheless, world 
leaders generally agree that the United Nations’ current 
capabilities and methods are inadequate for the wide 
range of conflicts and security challenges expected in 
the years to come. The Security Council has called on 
Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali and his staff 
to suggest ways in which the organization’s peacemak- 
ing activities can be improved, and development and 
implementation of these suggestions is likely to be the 
organization’s top priority in the mid-1990s. 

To inform the discussion on peacemaking, Boutros- 
Ghali published An Agenda for Peace last June.* In this 
document, the secretary general identifies five key areas 
in need of improvement: preventive diplomacy, or the 
negotiated termination of conflicts; peacemaking; peace- 
keeping, or the use of United Nations forces to monitor 
cease-fires and to prevent the re-ignition of hostilities; 


*Boutros Boutros-Ghali, An Agenda for Peace (New York: 
The United Nations, 1992), p. 28. 
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peace enforcement, or the use of force to prevent or 
resist aggression by a belligerent in violation of United 
Nations resolutions; and post-conflict peace-building 
designed to alleviate human suffering and thus elimi- 
nate conditions that might contribute to the renewal of 
fighting. Boutros-Ghali proposed a number of initia- 
tives in each of these areas, and broke new ground by 
calling for the formation of a permanent peacekeeping 
force under United Nations control (the current system 
staffs such units with contingents drawn from national 
forces on an ad hoc basis). 

The development of new approaches to local and 
regional conflict has also been a matter of great concern 
in the United States, which has been under great 
pressure to step in and resolve certain ongoing crises 
(notably those in Bosnia and Herzegovina and Soma- 
lia). While some American leaders would prefer to 
delegate all such activities to the United Nations, 
others, including both Presidents George Bush and Bill 
Clinton, contend that the United States has an obliga- 
tion to act in certain cases where no other option 
appears viable. Thus in December Bush, with only six 
weeks left in his term, ordered United States forces to 
Somalia in order to restore order in a country tom by 
factional warfare and to protect the delivery of relief 
supplies to starving Somalis. 

In announcing Operation Restore Hope, the presi- 
dent indicated that the United States cannot assume 
such responsibility in every instance of regional disor- 
der, but that it must be prepared to act when the 
survival of many human beings is at stake and when no 
other entity is available to do the job. “I understand 
[that] the United States cannot right the world’s 
wrongs, but we also know that some crises in the world 
cannot be resolved without American involvement 
[and that] American action is often necessary as a 
catalyst for broader involvement of the community of 
nations.” These comments, and the dispatch of Ameri- 
can troops to Somalia, have sparked a heated debate in 
the United States over where and under what circum- 
stances United States forces should be employed in 
such operations abroad. . 

Whatever the outcome in the United States and at 
the United Nations on the use of force in humanitarian 
and peacekeeping operations, it is apparent that the 
problem of preventing and controlling local, ethnic, 
and regional conflict has become the premier world 
security concern of the post—cold war era. Because 
such conflicts are likely to proliferate in the years 
ahead, and because no single power or group is willing 
and able to guarantee global peace and stability, United 
States and world leaders will be forced to enhance 
existing peacemaking instruments and to develop new 
techniques along the lines suggested by Secretary 
General Boutros-Ghali. How peaceful a world we 
inhabit in the twenty-first century will depend to a 
great extent on these endeavors. E 
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the Balkans and the Caucasus (Armenia, Azerbai- 
jan, and Georgia) has brought death and destruc- 
tion to Europe on a scale not seen since the end of 
World War II; it threatens to destabilize not only the 
continent but other international communities. Be- 
cause political boundaries rarely match ethnic bound- 
aries, conflicts based on calls for ethnic self- 
determination inevitably threaten to involve neighboring 
states. And, as has been seen in the Balkans and 
Caucasus, once initiated, the violence of ethnic-based 
conflicts is easily escalated by individual acts of 
brutality into widespread death and destruction. 
Failure to contain the conflicts that have already 
broken out, forestall future ones, and secure the 
democratization of the successor states of the former 
Soviet bloc would have a negative effect on the direct 
economic, political, and security interests of the West. 
Left unattended, the rise of nationalist regimes in 
eastern Europe, and the consequently increasing polit- 
ical appeal of nationalism in western Europe, may 
stimulate further violence by neo-Nazi and other 
ethnocentric groups in the West. The strong reactions 
such developments would bring from responsible 
governments, if sustained for long periods, might 
themselves become real threats to the foundations of 
liberal democracy. The military issues raised by continu- 
ing conflicts in the East, and intra-alliance differences 
over them, may stall the deeper development of the 
European Community and perhaps even erode the 
basic cohesiveness of NATO. It would almost certainly 
deal a powerful setback to the process of establishing a 
security framework among the North American, west- 
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ern European, and post-Communist states to replace 
the obsolete security architecture of the cold war. 

The appeals of nationalist-separatist groups to the 
principle of national self-determination challenge the 
principles of state sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
inviolability of borders, and noninterference that have 
been central to the post-World War Il international 
system. This challenge must be addressed if peaceful 
mechanisms for the resolution of ethnic conflicts are to 
be established, and the stability of the international 
system is to be preserved. This will inevitably require 
the careful redefinition of these postwar principles and 
the obligations arising out of them. The conflict 
between nationalism and democracy in the post- 
Communist states also presents a direct challenge to 
the ability of the United States to make human rights 
principles central to the international system. 


FROM CONTAINMENT TO INVOLVEMENT 

As long as the Communist leadership in Moscow 
exercised hegemony over the states of eastern Europe, 
the United States and its allies had only limited 
involvement in the region. The artificial stability the 
Soviet Union imposed on the domestic and interna- 
tional relations of eastern Europe was also found in 
states outside direct Soviet control, where independent 
Communist regimes created domestic stability by force 
and refrained from upsetting the political balance 
between East and West. Although ideologically op- 
posed to communism, the West accepted the apparent 
certainties of Soviet domination of the region and 
refrained from direct attempts to undermine it. 

Although the United States adopted a strategy of 
“containment,” it consistently refrained from becom- 
ing directly involved in the internal affairs of the Soviet 
bloc countries. Even when faced with outbreaks of 
popular unrest or mass opposition to Communist rule 
(as was the case in Hungary in 1956, in Czechoslovakia 


in 1968, and in Poland in 1979 and 1980), the West 
-refrained from intervening directly. Paradoxically, it 
was the onset of détente and the collaborative Soviet- 
American effort to ratify the status quo that created 
new opportunities for change in eastern Europe. 

In 1975, 35 countries—including those from the 
Soviet bloc, western Europe, and the United States— 
concluded the Helsinki Final Act. Although the Hel- 
sinki agreement ratified the international status quo, it 
also provided the basis on which the West and, more 
important, domestic groups in.the Communist states, 
could pursue political changes in eastern Europe. The 
Helsinki Final Act included 10 basic principles that 
were to be used to evaluate the actions of the signatory 
countries. These included some that ratified the post- 
war configuration of states in Europe by establishing 
their sovereignty and territorial integrity, affirming the 
inviolability of their borders, and mandating noninter- 
vention in their internal affairs. Other principles com- 
mitted the signatories to peaceful relations by 
disavowing the threat or use of force and calling for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes; the principles also 
committed them to respect “human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms” and “‘the equal rights of peoples and 
their right to self-determination.” The act further 
established the right of peoples to determine their 
political status. In effect, the Helsinki principles made 
Westem concepts of individual liberty and collective 
democracy the political standard, and applied that 
standard to all the signatory states, from the countries 
of North America to the Soviet Union. 

One consequence of the Helsinki agreement, cer- 
tainly unanticipated in the East and perhaps in the 
West as well, was the formation in the Communist 
countries of small but active dissident grass-roots 
political organizations to uphold these political stan- 
dards. The increase in cultural contacts between East 
and West that followed the act also reinforced a 
process already under way among the broader, nondis- 
sident social elites in the East: the development of 
increasingly liberal political values and growing na- 
tional consciousness. This liberalization of values and 
new emphasis on national identity contributed—once 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev’s attempt to re- 
form the Soviet system had introduced new opportuni- 
ties for grass-roots political activity—to the re- 
emergence of national movements aimed at the 
establishment of independent states; in the end it also 
contributed to the collapse of communism. 

The apparent marriage of liberalism and nationalism 
in the Communist states in the 1970s and 1980s 
echoed a similar marriage between these forces in 
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Central Europe in the mid-nineteenth century. That 
alliance led to the devolution of power to nationalist 
leaderships, but failed to produce democracy. The 
implosion of the Soviet domestic political order, the 
emergence of independent states in the former territory 
of the Soviet Union, and the emergence of new regimes 
in eastern Europe has produced an analogous devolu- 
tion of power to the state. As a result, nationalism has 
again become a powerful legitimating force for new 
governments with uncertain bases of popular support. 
It remains to be seen whether these post-Communist 
regimes will be able to transform the bases of their 
legitimacy from nationalist to democratic principles. 
The increased salience of nationality has rekindled 
many of the ethnic issues of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries. And these, as they have in the 
past, may yet lead some of these states to more 
authoritarian arrangements. 


A BAD FIT: 
NATIONALISM AND DEMOCRACY 

The commitment and ability of a government to 
guarantee individual rights is a necessary element in 
solving any ethnic conflict. As the scholars Larry 
Diamond and Juan Linz have pointed out, “for all their 
procedural messiness and sluggishness, [democracies] 
nevertheless protect the integrity of the person and the 
freedoms of conscience and expression.’’! Such protec- 
tion is essential to ending the threat felt by individuals 
in situations of intergroup conflict and establishing 
interethnic peace. But the establishment of stable 
democratic regimes in the post-Communist states is 
also strategically important to Western security; demo- 
cratic regimes are the strongest social foundations on 
which to build an international security framework. 

The development of democratic regimes in eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union, and the construc- 
tion of a new framework for Euro-Atlantic security, are 
best served by linking Western aid to local efforts to 
establish democracy. It cannot be taken for granted 
that, because Communist authoritarianism has given 
way to more open electoral processes and govern- 
ments, the new regimes are “democratic.” The loosen- 
ing and even abandonment of state censorship and 
state-imposed limits on individual expression have 
indeed permitted the emergence of a multitude of 
citizens organizations of varying size and interests. 
And the introduction of competitive electoral politics 
has stimulated the formation of independent political 
parties. These expanded freedoms of expression, partic- 
ipation, and organization are essential to the democra- 
tization process. But the degree to which government 
institutions are becoming instruments for the represen- 
tation of social interests and can impose accountability 
on the national leadership, not to mention the extent to 
which individual rights are protected, varies greatly 
from state to state. 
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It is not clear that democratic regimes will be 


consolidated even where elements of democracy have 
already been established. In some cases greater open- 
ness has accelerated political and cultural polarization: 
witness the open expression of extreme nationalist, 
ethnocentric, and anti-Semitic sentiments, the organiza- 
tion of political movements based on these sentiments, 
and the eruption of violent ethnic conflict across the 
region. Local political leaders need to address this 
explosion of ethnic tensions, and Western assistance 
must support their efforts to do so in ways that help 
moderate conflict and ensure the effectiveness of 
democratic institutions. 

Nationalism is distinguished from social movements 
that arise among other aggrieved groups by the power- 
ful emotions associated with it. In extreme cases, 
nationalist movements evoke a willingness to fight and 
die on behalf of the cause. This derives from the notion 
that what is at issue is group “survival.” Nationalist 
movements, however, cannot be understood as solely 
“primordial” in nature. They are most often also 
organizational vehicles for the articulation of argu- 
ments over rights, goods, status, power, and other 
material and political issues. Hence, the conflicts 
between Serbs and other groups in the former Yugosla- 
via, and between Armenians and Azerbaijanis in Nagor- 
no-Karabakh may be exceptional cases by virtue of the 
disproportionately powerful role primordial hatred has 
played and the extreme violence that has taken place. 
Their ultimate solution, however, must involve the 
redress of grievances over rights, status, and power that 
also motivate and mobilize the populations—and 
especially their leaders—in these conflicts. 

The strength of nationalist political movements, the 
popular appeal of avenging long-held ethnic griev- 
ances, and the resultant escalation of ethnic conflict 
impede the transition from authoritarianism to democ- 
racy. Democratization involves the creation of stable 
political institutions and processes “that make con- 
flict, change, and conciliation possible without institu- 
tional collapse.” Nationalist conflict suppresses the 
importance and, in some cases, even the emergence of 
multiple issues, demands, and interests as nationalist 
leaders try to subordinate all other issues. Nationalist 
movements usually demand autonomy and seek a 
separate existence, denying the reality of commonali- 
ties, shared interests, or even mutual dependence. 
Ethnically based claims to autonomy thus strike at the 
heart of the process of democratization, since they 
compete with individual rights-based legitimation of a 
liberal democratic order. | 

The political organizations characteristic of national- 
ist movements, and the state institutions and processes 
they spawn are therefore ill-suited to the conciliation of 
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competing demands. They tend to adopt exclusivist 
rather than inclusivist policies, and tend to extremism 
rather than moderation. In this way the politics of 
nationalism are contrary to the essence of the liberal 
democratic process. 

The enormous hardships that have been imposed on 
the people of eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union by the transition from central planning and state 
ownership to market-based economies make it difh- 
cult, if not impossible, for governments to win popular 
support on the basis of the material benefits they can 
deliver. This heightens the effectiveness of a govern- 
ment’s appeals to national sentiments. The declaration 
of “sovereignty,” the establishment of cultural suprem- 
acy, or even the threat of military action are promises 
more easily delivered than an improvement in the 
standard of living. Moreover, such acts strengthen the 
state’s power and secure the positions of political 
incumbents far more effectively than efforts to institu- 
tionalize civil liberties, which would facilitate criticism 
of the government and the activities of an opposition. 

Attempts to legitimate even democratically elected 
governments through appeals to nationalism may 
unsettle relations between neighboring states. Expres- 
sions of concern for minority communities of ethnic 
brethren in neighboring countries, no matter how 
carefully constructed, may raise the specter of irreden- 
tist claims and stimulate nationalist responses among 
the neighboring ethnic majority. Given the changing 
historical/ political status of territories throughout east- 
ern Europe and the former Soviet Union, real and 
imagined irredentist issues claims represent sources of 
potentially serious interstate conflict. 

Nationalist legitimation of new states may also lead 
to actions that impede the development of internal 
democracy. Several post-Communist governments have 
attempted to redress the ethnic grievances of the 
majority or eponymous population through legislation 
that effectively discriminates against minorities. Al- 
ready, new citizenship laws, laws on language rights, 
voting rights laws, and other legislation have height- 
ened tensions between dominant and minority groups. 
The popular support these measures evoke suggests 
how difficult it is to establish a broad social and 
political commitment to the pluralistic concept of civil 
society that underlies Western liberal democracy. The 
prospect of successfully establishing the political cul- 
ture of tolerance for differences that underlies Ameri- 
can democracy, for example, appears to be especially 
limited. 

The post-Communist regimes are experiencing a 
broad, multidimensional transition from the enforced 
integration, artificial homogeneity, and stability of 
communism to the more open and pluralistic patterns 
of public discourse and behavior associated with 
incipient democracy. The rapid multiplication of polit- 
ical groups and organizations, the narrowness of 


support for most of them, and in some cases the 
obviously satirical if not cynical intention behind their 
formation suggest that the eastern European and 
post-Soviet states are undergoing processes of social 
and political fragmentation. With only a few notable 
exceptions, political organizations and institutions in 
these states have yet to bring together diverse groups 
and reconcile their conflicting interests. Their inability 
to do so may reflect the absence of interests that bind 
their populations together. At the very least it suggests 
that such interests are now far less important to the 
population than those that divide them. 

Even where common economic interests, for exam- 
ple, might provide a pragmatic basis for linking 
constituencies to a common administrative and politi- 
cal center, the power of nationalist-separatist senti- 
ments among the populace makes it difficult for local 
leaders to act on them. Indeed, even the distribution of 
economic interests and resources themselves may be in 
dispute, held to be illegitimate legacies of the old 
regime for which contemporary compensation is due. 
In competitive elections, greater support—and there- 
fore greater political power—may be gathered by 
exploiting the coincidence of regional economic differ- 
ences and inclinations toward ethnic self-assertion 
than by advocating economic compromise and politi- 
cal unity. The perception of material conflicts in ethnic 
terms by the mass populace, the acceptance or exploi- 
tation of such ethnic definitions by elites, and the 
frequency with which conflicts defined this way pro- 
duce violence, make the resolution of differences over 
the distribution of government functions and over 
economic and other issues much more difficult to 
achieve. If liberal democracy depends on the mastery 
by political leaders of the art of compromise, then a 
successful transition to democracy is made more 
difficult in eastern Europe because the new countries’ 
leaders, facing populations whose nationalist aspira- 
tions are unconstrained by other competing interests 
and aspirations, enjoy little leeway in which to develop 
this art. 


THE TIES THAT DIDN'T BIND 

In the post-Soviet states, the former Yugoslav states, 
and in Czechoslovakia, the transition from authoritari- 
anism was turned into a simultaneous “‘end of empire” 
process. Once seen this way, intellectual, economic, 
and other groups who might otherwise have been 
inclined to support a transition to democracy were 
drawn toward more nationally determined positions. 
The Slovenian and Croatian challenges to rule from 
Belgrade, for example, stimulated a conservative and 
even reactionary response among some Serbs, whose 
earlier support for democratization proved less power- 
ful than the appeal of Serbian nationalism. Similarly, 
the opportunity to establish an independent state 
proved more appealing to democratic activists in 
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Slovenia than the task of democratizing a common 
Yugoslav state. In Czechoslovakia, the alliance of 
Czechs and Slovaks opposed to communism soon 
disintegrated and electoral support in both Slovakia 
and the Czech Republic shifted to leaders and parties 
intent on pursuing regional interests at the expense of 
continued federation. 

The rush to redress long-suppressed national griev- 
ances has also led in some cases to the partial 
legitimation, or re-legitimation of the antidemocratic 
aspects of national political history. The Fascist and 
Nazi collaborationist regimes established in Hungary, 
Slovakia, and Croatia during World War II have been 
the object of public, and in some instances de facto 
official re-valuation by nationalist leaders. New govern- 
ments in Lithuania and Slovenia have pardoned Nazi 
collaborators. These actions are one dimension of the 
reaffirmation of collective identities, and a reflection of 
the powerful urge to reject any negative judgments of 
them. They also reflect, however, how weak concems 
are for individual and human rights in the contempo- 
rary politics of the region. The still overwhelming 
strength of collective identities makes efforts to distin- 
guish between national-cultural communities and the 
actions of individuals, especially when they are govem- 
ment officials, very difficult. And such distinctions are 
essential to the success of a transition from nationalist 
to democratic bases of legitimation. 

The supporters of democratization in the region 
thus confront a vexing dilemma: the collapse of 
authoritarianism has unleashed forces that make the 
establishment of liberal democracy difficult. Yet to 
suppress these forces would require actions that might 
make democracy impossible. Some accommodation of 
the national aspirations of local populations is essential 
in order to avoid violence, to strengthen the legitimacy 
of new democratic institutions, to motivate these 
populations to endure the sacrifices associated with 
transition and, not least of all, because of the moral 
virtue of doing so. 

Democratically inclined leaderships in the region 
are, therefore, confronted with the task of establishing 
an enforceable boundary between democratically accept- 
able and unacceptable political behavior. This is an 
immensely difficult political challenge. Debate over 
this issue continues in the United States even after 200 
years of institutionalized democratic experience. It 
should not be surprising, therefore, that this is so 
difficult to achieve in the post-Communist states. It is 
clear that these states cannot depend on either a mass 
civic culture or on their own accumulated legitimacy to 
insulate them from popular discontent; moreover, they 
do not have the resources to deliver sufficient benefits 
to their people to counterbalance the social, economic, 
and political hardships that confront them. 
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THE NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL ATTENTION 

The fate of democracy in the successor states of 
eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union depends 
on both internal conditions and the international 
environment. On the international level, the wars in 
the former Yugoslavia and rising ethnic tensions else- 
where have stimulated efforts to find a new framework 
for international peace and security and the collective 
mechanisms to enforce it. The conflict in Yugoslavia 
has revealed the weaknesses of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE), or the 
“Helsinki process.” They have contributed to concerns 
about the need to strengthen the peacemaking and 
peacekeeping capabilities of the UN. And they have 
underscored the importance of direct bilateral and 
multilateral negotiations among the post-Communist 
successor states to address and eliminate potential 
sources of conflict between them. 

Despite the differences that have arisen, negotiations 
among the democratically elected governments of 
eastern Europe and their active engagement in the 
CSCE and other international organizations have con- 
tributed to peaceful relations among them. Their 
behavior reflects, in part, the powerful norms of 
negotiation, compromise, and peaceful behavior that 
prevail among democratic governments. Their behavior 
also stands in sharp contrast to that of authoritarian 
states, governments, and organizations in the region, 
which have resorted to force to achieve their goals. 
Events in the former Yugoslav states, in the Caucasus, 
and in Moldova make it clear that the use of force in 
pursuit of nationalistic goals threatens the stability of 
neighboring states and raises the prospect of direct 
military involvement by outside actors, including the 
West. The costs and controversy such involvement 
would create place a premium on preventing and 
resolving these conflicts before they turn violent. The 
peaceful character of dispute resolution between demo- 
cratically elected governments, therefore, gives the 
United States and its allies a strategic interest in the 
consolidation of democracy in the post-Communist 
states that parallels their interest in establishing an 
international security framework. 

Post-Communist Europe thus presents the United 
States and its European allies with important and 
difficult foreign policy challenges. More direct involve- 
ment in the region seems essential. This requires 
coordination with European allies, whose, own inter- 
ests in the region may, in some cases, differ from or 
even conflict with those of the United States. The task 
of meeting these challenges must be met in ways that 
contribute to the further integration of the Euro- 
Atlantic community, and especially to the institutional- 
ization of mechanisms for the prevention and peaceful 
resolution of conflict. l 

American policy must support the development of 
democratic governments in the region. It can do so 


directly and through multilateral arrangements. Ameri- 
can efforts must be multidimensional, addressing the 
social and political dimensions of democratic develop- 
ment, as well as providing direct economic assistance. 
Policies toward individual states must reflect the 
nature of the threat to democracy in that state. And 
where democracy is threatened by interethnic conflict, 
special efforts must be devoted to building counter- 
weights to the appeals of nationalism. 

Clearly, any extemal power—European or American— 
that attempts to impose solutions in these conflicts will 
find it difficult to achieve success. The challenge to the 
United States and its allies, therefore, is to find ways to 
structure conditions in such a way that the conflicting 
parties themselves recognize incentives to resolve their 
disputes and become willing to initiate and sustain 
efforts to defuse ethnic tensions. The Yugoslav crisis 
demonstrates the importance of concerted interna- 
tional action to prevent and resolve conflicts before 
they turn violent. 

American policy must support the development of 
an international framework for the prevention and 
peaceful settlement of conflict in the Euro-Atlantic 
community. This will require a multilateral effort to 
reconcile the conflicting principles of sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, noninterference, human rights, and 
self-determination on which conflicting claims in spe- 
cific cases are based. This effort, while difficult, can be 
coordinated with and reinforce efforts to promote the 
democratic development of new governments. Because 
no framework for peace can prevent all conflicts, the 
United States must also consider ways to strengthen, 
through the UN and regional organizations, the peace- 
keeping and peacemaking resources of the interna- 
tional community, both as a means of encouraging 
parties to accept negotiated solutions and in case 
enforcement action becomes necessary. 

Although the dramatic events of recent years heighten 
the temptation to resort to political hyperbole, the 
West does confront a historic opportunity to encourage 
the democratic development of the formerly Commu- 
nist regimes and aid in the emergence of a new 
framework for maintaining peace in the expanded 
Euro-Atlantic community. The collapse of communism 
by itself does not guarantee this will happen. The 
strength of nationalisms throughout the region pro- 
vides a powerful instrument for the construction of 
new authoritarian regimes. The prospect of a national- 
ist authoritarian government in Russia, for example, 
offers dangers many orders of magnitude greater than 
those already created by such a government in Serbia. 
Ameliorating the nationalist threat to democracy in the 
post-Communist states, therefore, must be seen as a 
strategic goal of American foreign policy, one to which 
an appropriate level of American attention and re- 
sources need to be devoted. a 
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Europe 


SPAIN. Nationalists saying they represent 
3 million Basques seek an independent 
state on the border with France. Since 
1968, 717 people have been killed in the 
country and 49 in France. 


GERMANY Right-wing and neo-Nazi 
groups carried out more than 2,000 
attacks last year on some of the 650,000 
foreigners seeking asylum, resulting in 17 
deaths and nearly 600 injuries. 


CROATIA Serb separatists control about a 
third of the territory. An estimated 25,000 
people have been killed since Croatia 
declared independence in 1991. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA Serb forces have 
captured about 70 percent of the country 
and carried out an “ethnic cleansing” 
campaign that has expelled and killed 
Muslims and Croats and brought 
widespread condemnation. Tens of 
thousands of people are thought to have 
been killed. 


Morpova The mainly Romanian 
population seeks ties with Romania. The 
Dniester region in the east, where most of 
the population is of Russian and 
Ukrainian origin, declared independence 
in 1990, fearing the country would unite 
with Romania. About 800 people have 
been killed. 


GEorGIA Abkhazia, a region dominated 
by Muslims, seeks independence or union 
with Russia. From 700 to 1,500 people are 
estimated to have been killed and 80,000 
displaced in the fighting. South Ossetia, a 
region also dominated by Muslims, seeks 
union with the republic of North Ossetia 
in Russia. About 1,500 people are 
estimated to have died in the fighting. 


Russa Chechenya and Ingushetia seek 
greater autonomy within the country. 
Ingushetia and North Ossetia are fighting 
over territory in clashes that have killed 
more than 300 people. 


Cyprus About 150,000 ethnic Greeks 
were forced to leave the northern half 
of the country when it was invaded by 
Turkey in 1974. The UN has stationed 
peacekeeping troops and brokers talks 
between the Greeks and ethnic Turks. 


Middle East 


SuDAN The government, dominated by 
Arab Muslims from the north, is fighting a 
longstanding insurgency by black 
Christians and animists in the south. 


EcypT More than 70 people have been 
killed in clashes between Islamic militants 
and government security forces and in 
attacks by militants on foreigners and 
Coptic Christians. 


IsraEL About 1,000 Palestinians have 
been killed by Israeli soldiers, 500 have 
been killed by fellow Palestinians, and 
about 100 Israelis have been killed in 
Palestinian attacks since the intifada 
erupted in 1987. 


AZERBAIJAN Troops from Muslim- 
dominated Azerbaijan, aided by Russian 
forces, are fighting to end a rebellion by 
Nagorno-Karabakh, an enclave within the 
country populated largely by Christian 
Armenians, who favor independence or 
afhliation with Armenia. An estimated 
3,000 people on both sides have been 
killed since 1989. 


Turkey The Marxist Kurdish Workers 
party has sought a Kurdish state in 
fighting that has killed 2,500 since 1984. 


IRAQ’ In the north, two major Kurdish 
parties rule in an enclave protected 
militarily by the United States and its 
allies. Several hundred have died in 
clashes with Iraqi forces since the 1991 
Persian Gulf War. In the south, leaders of 
a rebellion by Shiite Muslims say that tens 
of thousands of Shiites have been killed by 
forces of the Sunni-dominated government 
since the end of the war. 


AFGHANISTAN After the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops and the overthrow of the 
Soviet-installed leader, Najibullah, last 
year, the country has collapsed into a civil 
war involving competing ethnic factions. 
The Hazars control central and western 
areas near Iran, the Pathans are largely in 
control in the east, and the Tajiks largely 
control the north. Thousands of people are 
estimated to have been killed recently. 


TAJIKISTAN Tens of thousands of Tajik 
Muslims have been driven from their land 
by resurgent Communist armies seeking to 
suppress Islamic political power. More 
than 25,000 people have been killed and 
500,000 displaced since 1991. 
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KYRGYZSTAN Continuing tensions 
between the Kyrgyz and minority Uzbeks 
have resulted in the recent call by the 
latter for assimilation with Uzbekistan. 
About 200 people were killed in the town 
of Osh in ethnic riots in 1990. 


Africa South of the Sahara 


MAURITANIA Security forces under the 
Arab-dominated military government have 
clashed with opposition groups angry over 
expulsions and oppression of the black 
minority population. 


SENEGAL In Casamance, a coastal region 
mostly populated by the Diola ethnic 
group, there is opposition to Muslim 
domination in the government. Hundreds 
of people have been killed and thousands 
have been displaced in clashes with 
government forces. 


LiBERIA At least 20,000 have been killed 
and hundreds of thousands have been 
uprooted in a civil war. Drawing support 
from the Gio and Mano ethnic groups, the 
guerrilla leader Charles Taylor controls 
most of the country. President Samuel 
Doe, from the Krahn group, was killed in 
1990, and Monrovia is held by an interim 
government installed by an organization of 
West African nations. 


Maur A demand for sovereignty by ethnic 
Tuaregs, who also live in neighboring Niger, 
has led to fighting in Mali and Niger. 


Toco Scores of people were killed last 
year as government forces loyal to leader 
General Gnassingbé Eyadéma of the 
Kabiye ethnic group battled opposition 
forces, including those from the rival Ewe. 


NIGERIA The country has many ethnic 
conflicts, but violence has been the 
sharpest in fighting between the Hausa, a 
predominantly Muslim group in the north, 
and the mostly Christian Yoruba in the 
south. 


CuaD President Idriss Déby, who ousted 
President Hissen Habré in 1990, has faced 
sporadic rebellions in the west and south. 
Some have reportedly involved clashes 
between Déby’s Zakawa ethnic group and 
Habré’s Gourane ethnic group. 


Dyipoutl Demanding a more prominent 
role in the government and a muliparty 
democracy, members of the Afar ethnic 
group have clashed with the ruling Issa. 
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SOMALIA Clan fighting escalated into 
full-scale civil war in 1991 and 1992 in 
which 300,000 people died and 1 million 
were made homeless from war or 
starvation. An American-led military force 
has intervened to establish stability. 


UGANDA The army, composed principally 
of members of the Baganda and 
Banyarwanda ethnic groups, continues to 
wage sporadic warfare with northem 
rebels, mainly from the Acholi and Langi. 


Rwanpa Fighting is continuing between 
the government, dominated by the Hutu 
people, and a rebel force led by the 
minority Tutsi, despite a peace agreement 
in July 1992. Tens of thousands of people 
have died in ethnic fighting in the last 30 
years. 


Burunni Ethnic clashes between the 
majority ethnic group, the Hutu, and the 
minority Tutsi, who govern the country, 
have led to thousands of deaths. 


Kenya Clashes among various ethnic 
pmp in 1991 and 1992 have reportedly 

illed 1,000 people and uprooted 50,000 
_ and led to charges that the government of 
President Daniel arap Moi was fomenting 
such conflict to discredit moves toward 
democracy. 
Zaire Thousands of people have died in 
the last year in a civil war between forces 
opposing and loyal to President Mobutu 
Sese Seko; various forces are from 
competing ethnic groups. 


ANGOLA Renewed fighting between the 
government and guerrilla forces led by 

Jonas Savimbi of the National Union for 
the Total Independence of Angola, or 
UNITA, has left thousands dead. There is 
also a violent secessionist movement in 
the enclave of Cabinda. 


SOUTH AFRICA Since 1984, about 15,000 
people have been killed in political 
violence related to a black insurrection 
against the white South African 
government. About 3,000 were killed in 
1992, many in clashes between Zulus and 
rival black groups. 


Asia 


PAKISTAN Thousands of people have died 
in conflicts between government forces 
and groups of secessionists and dissidents 
in Sindh province and the Northwest 
Frontier province. 


INDIA. Tensions between Hindus and 
Muslims exploded in December when 
Hindu militants razed a mosque in the 
northem state of Uttar Pradesh. Rioting 


that followed in many places across India 
led to 2,000 killings by official count, and 
many more by unofficial estimates. 
Killings by Muslims and Hindus continue. 
In Kashmir, 5,000 militants, civilians, and 
Indian troops have been killed since a 
rebellion by the largely Muslim population 
began in 1990. An estimated 120,000 
poe mostly Hindus, have fled Kashmir 
or other parts of India. In Punjab state, 
about 20,000 Hindus and Sikhs are 
estimated to have been killed since a 
rebellion by Sikh militants erupted in 
1982. In Assam state, more than 200 have 
been reported killed as an insurgency by 
secessionists erupted in 1990. In 
Nagaland, insurgent Bodos have been 
fighting for a separate state; about 300 
people have been killed. 


BHUTAN A revolt by ethnic Nepalese 
against the government and reprisals by 
government forces have led to thousands 
of Nepalese fleeing the country in the last 
2 years. 


SRI LANKA An insurgency by mostly 
Hindu Tamils in the north and east has 
been carried out against the government, 
which is dominated by the mostly 
Buddhist Sinhalese. Since 1983, an 
estimated 28,000 people have been killed 
in the Tamil rebellion, and another 50,000 
in the government’s crackdown on 
Sinhalese militants. 


BANGLADESH A migration by members of 
the country’s Muslim majority into the 
thinly populated Chittagong Hill Tracts 
region in the south has led to an 
insurgency by the area’s Chakmas, a 
mainly Buddhist people, leaving hundreds 
of people dead and tens of thousands 
displaced. 


MYANMAR In the last 2 years, more than 
250,000 Muslims, charging harassment, 
have fled across the western border to 
Bangladesh. Hundreds are also believed to 
have died in clashes between Burmese 
soldiers and separatist Karen and other 
rebels along the Thai-Burmese border in 
the last 2 years. 


Cuna Tibetans rebelled against Chinese 
rule in 1959, with an estimated 87,000 
Tibetans killed. After an easing of Chinese 
tule, Beijing cracked down in 1987. 
Several dozen people are believed to have 
been killed in various incidents. In 
Xinjiang province, the Chinese 
government suppressed a rebellion among 
Muslims of Turkic descent in 1990 in 
which an estimated 50 people died. 


CAMBODIA Rebel factions signed a peace 
accord ending a 13-year civil war. A 
Supreme National Council made up of the 
rebel factions and the Cambodian 


government is to advise the UN, which 
administers the country’s affairs until a 
new government can be formed after 
elections this year. Khmer Rouge soldiers, 
who blame Vietnam for many of the 
country’s problems, have carried out 
attacks on the 100,000 Vietnamese who 
live in the country. 


PHILIPPINES Tens of thousands of people 
have been killed in fighting between the 
government and Muslim separatists on the 
island of Mindanao. 


INDONESIA A civil war broke out in East - 
Timor in 1975 after Portugal withdrew, 


‘ and the government crushed the pro- 


independence rebellion. Human rights 
groups charge that 100,000 to 200,000 of 
the 600,000 mostly Roman Catholic East 
Timorese have died of starvation, disease, 
or execution since the area was annexed. A 
separatist movement also exists in 
northern Sumatra, where Indonesian 
forces are said by Amnesty International to 
have killed 2,000 people. 


Latin America 


GUATEMALA An essentially political 
conflict between the government and 
leftist guerrillas has had ethnic overtones 
because of the long history of repression of 
Indians. At least 43,000 refugees fled to 
Mexico, but some are beginning to return. 


CotomsiA A group representing rights of 
Indians, Quintin Lamee, suspended an 
armed rebellion in 1991, but other Marxist 
groups claiming to represent peasants are’ 
continuing guerrilla attacks on the 
government. 


Peru Since 1980, a Maoist guerrilla 
group known as the Shining Path has 
waged war and won Ae E about a 
third of Peru, drawing support from largely 
Indian or mixed-race populations. About 
26,000 people have been killed in the war 
and an estimated 600,000 have fled their 
homes to other parts of the country. 


Brazil Indian tribes in the Amazon 
region are pressing the government to 
recognize their traditional homelands. In 
the northern Amazon state of Roraima, the 
federal government is campaigning to 
expel gold miners from the lands of the 
Yanomami tribes. | 


Source: Portions of this survey are adapted 
with permission from The New York Times, 
February 7, 1993. Copyright © 1993 The 
New York Times Company. Additional 
information is from Morton Halperin and 
David Scheffer, Self-Determination in the New 
World Order (Washington, D.C.: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1992). 





. “The short-term disorder arising from the collapse of relatively weak states may by the 


; end of the decade lead to a more far-reaching disturbance, with upheavals in states now 
3 _ still grappling with the political control-versus-economic freedom conundrum. Wide- 
|, spread disorder in China, Russia; ‘or the Middle East would make the troubles in 
: Cambodia and Somalia seem bland by comparison.” . 
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Somalia and Other Adventures for the 1990s 


BY RONALD K. MCMULLEN AND AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 


crises, tragedies, and disasters that are fast 

becoming the theme of the 1990s. With startling 
regularity and in every region of the globe, states are 
imploding. Televised images of Haitian refugees, So- 
mali gunmen, and Bosnian orphans fill the airwaves, 
while sporadic dispatches from troubled countries as 
disparate as Cambodia, Tajikistan, Liberia, Afghani- 
stan, and Zaire hint of mayhem yet to be revealed. 
Meanwhile the major powers, and especially the United 
States, have reinvested confidence in a United Nations 
(UN) peacekeeping apparatus that is already stretched 
thin and is going through doctrinal contortions to meet 
the novel challenges of the decade. 

This instability in the developing world and the 
former Soviet bloc has replaced the superpower rivalry 
as the paramount international security dynamic. In 
January outgoing Secretary of State Lawrence Eaglebur- 
ger warned of “ʻa fragmenting world” and “‘a disintegrat- 
ing world order.” Indeed, the deployment last year of 
United States troops to Somalia for humanitarian 
purposes (along with contingents from more than a 
dozen other countries) may be the prototypical case for 
the 1990s: state entropy followed by strenuous pres- 
sures for international intervention. 


To world needs a new lexicon to catalogue the 


THE END OF THE STATE? 

For more than three centuries international politics 
has been tilted in favor of the state. The UN— 
fundamentally an organization comprised of states— 
has been loathe to act without the assent of the 
member states. But recent actions, such as intervention 
by the multinational coalition in Iraq following the 
1991 Persian Gulf War and the incursion into Somalia, 
chip away at the exclusive right of governments to do 
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what they will within their own borders. At the UN 
they still genuflect before state sovereignty, but abso- 
lute sovereignty is only a legal fiction, and one made 
even more untenable by the global revolution in 
communications. Ideas now travel around the globe, 
literally at the speed of sound and light. Scholars may 
be taken up with “democracy,” “ideology,” and “‘reli- 
gion,” but the idea that seems to be gathering momen- 
tum around the world is simply that people deserve a 
voice in determining their fate. This is not to assert that 
great posses of “freedom police’—or United States 
marines, for that matter—are poised to impose the 
principle. But a government that claims to speak for 
“the people” increasingly must compete with an 
assertive citizenry perfectly prepared to speak for itself. 

Advances in international telecommunications tech- 
nologies and information processing facilitate the rapid 
and relatively unobstructed flow of information both 
into and out of developing countries. The nearly 
ubiquitous reach of CNN, the BBC, fax machines, 
video cameras, and cellular phones ensures that govern- 
ments cannot keep ideas or information from their 
people, and also that domestic activities cannot easily 
be hidden from global scrutiny. Witness the dramatic 
television footage of the lone Chinese protester facing 
off against the column of tanks headed toward Tianan- 
men Square and the nimble use of fax machines as 
Chinese dissidents overseas kept their countrymen at 
home informed of international reaction to the events 
of June 1989. The impact of the successful eastern 
European democratic revolutions was greatly amplified 
by technologies that instantaneously transmitted ideas 
and information about relations between state and 
society to the peoples of Latin America, Africa, and 
Asia. 

The demise of the bipolar global system has rele- 
gated “‘strategic’’ hot spots like Socotra, Laos, Grenada, 
and Chad to the geographic obscurity from which they 
came. Other states that might have collapsed during 
the cold war years were propped up by one or the other 
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superpower to keep the rival side from gaining some 
perceived advantage. Without the Soviet Union to 
contain, the West is now less interested in maintaining 
onerous commitments to formerly strategic parts of the 
third world. Some states will atrophy, simply because 
they now matter very little in the harsh calculus of 
geopolitics. 

The confluence of structural change in the interna- 
tional system and citizens no longer willing to take 
it on the chin produces a monumental dilemma 
for ruling elites in many countries. These global 
factors affect the ability of regimes in developing 
states to sustain political legitimacy—that precious 
authority resting on the shared cultural identity of 
ruler and ruled. 
Political legiti- 
macy entails a 
judgment by the 
people that it is 
just or right for 
the elite who 
govern them to 
do so, and con- 
notes a degree 
of identity with 
‘and obedience 
to the ideology, 
institutions, | 
and people who 
lead the state. 
In many in- 
stances legiti- 
macy must be 
eared, and big 
ideas like com- 
munism and 
socialism no 
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regional, religious, or family ties to give order and 
meaning to everyday life. Paradoxically, as the world 
becomes more high-tech and more homogenous, peo- 
ple cling to their primordial identities and to ideas that 
stress their distinctiveness; in fact, the onslaught of 
change is frequently felt as a threat to cultural authen- 
ticity. Religion has often been the beneficiary of this 
quest for authenticity. Obviously religious labels divide 
people from one another, whether the divisions are 
within a faith, as between adherents of Orthodoxy and 
Catholicism in Yugoslavia, or across religious tradi- 
tions, as with the Christians in Armenia and Muslims 
in Azerbaijan warring over Nagorno-Karabakh. When 
people retreat into the sanctuary of familiar social 
units, then gov- 
ermments find 
themselves ruling 
over fragmented 
societies in 
which the realm 
of justice is of- 
ten narrow and 
parochial. 
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FLAWED CIVIL 
SOCIETIES 

The deficient, 
if not the ab- 
sent, ingredient 
in many devel- 
oping states is 
civil society, 
that mélange of 
associations, 
movements, po- 
litical parties, 
and other orga- 





longer postpone si nizations that 
demands for Ws allow people 
efficacious gover- ave peacefully to 
nance. Govern- PO EP eS E ARAN transcend ties of 
ment corruption, ~~ een D blood and kin- 
incompetence, Tiananmen 1989: A Picture Worth a Thousand Words ship. In demo- 


and inefficiency corrode popular legitimacy. Rulers 
under siege, their legitimacy dried up, may still pound 
round pegs into square holes, hammering their citizens 
into submission. Nonetheless, repression is not a 
substitute for legitimacy; it signals the very absence of 
it. Moreover, repression can be costly in terms of 
international support. Even a behemoth like China has 
had to at least pay lip service to human rights. 
Egregious behavior on the part of the state toward its 
citizens often undermines access to international loans 
and credits that are all the more crucial now the cold 
war spigot has been turned off. 

When states collapse, or simply cease to be relevant, 
individuals may turn to groups based on ethnic, 


cratic systems like the United States, civil society is the 
crucial buffer between the raw power of government 
and the individual citizen. In authoritarian states, 
government seeks to dominate, emasculate, or even 
extinguish an autonomous civil society. Letterhead 
may be printed, organizational charters announced, 
and meetings held, but a civil society is as much a state 
of mind as a structure, and takes years—if not decades 
or longer-—to nurture. This is one of the reasons why 
when authoritarian regimes fall, the successor regimes 
erected on the rubble tend to look eerily familiar. 
Authoritarian rulers may be tottering but authoritarian- 
ism is by no means doomed, notwithstanding the 
ubiquity of the democratic ideal. 


Like “Coca-Cola,” the word “democracy” is under- 
stood virtually everywhere without translation. But 
democracy is easier to say than it is to create. The 
symbol of democracy is the contested election and its 
secret ballot, but elections mean little where the 
fundamental ingredient of democracy—civil soci- 
ety—is missing. There is good reason to doubt that 
democracy can be instilled through the conduct of 
supervised elections, as the UN is about to attempt in 
Cambodia. In the absence of civil society, one must be 
very skeptical about the durability of the results of such 
balloting, no matter how pristine the procedures. 

Civil society has three components—all readily 
apparent in the United States: membership in associa- 
tions and movements, civility, or the willingness to 
tolerate the disparate political views and memberships 
of fellow citizens, and citizenship. It is precisely the 
absence of civil society, in all its dimensions, that 
makes the road to democracy treacherous in many 
parts of the world. 

To sum up, state entropy is increasing with the end 
of the bipolar world and advances in telecommunica- 
tions technologies. These two global factors impinge 
on the ability of some third world states to maintain 
their political legitimacy and provide effective gover- 
nance. The following four case studies highlight the 


interactive effect of these factors in explaining the growing . 


incidence of states tottering on the cusp of disaster. 


SOMALIA SHATTERED 

The five-pointed white star on Somalia’s flag repre- 
sents the five regions inhabited by the Somali nation 
(northern Kenya, Ethiopia’s Ogaden region, Djibouti, 
and northern and southern Somalia) and symbolizes 
the irredentist objectives of the pan-Somali movement. 
General Mohammed Siad Barre, after coming to power 
in a military coup d’état in 1969, fostered militant 
pan-Somali sentiment as a key legitimizing factor for 
his regime. He sought to replace his countrymen’s 
ingrained clan loyalty and identity with a nationalist 
Somali consciousness. In part to help secure his own 
political base, Siad Barre began mobilizing and central- 
izing power in Mogadishu at the expense of traditional 
clan elders and regional centers. His increasing use of 
Marxist rhetoric coincided with increased military and 
economic aid from the Soviet Union. 

In 1974, Somalia and the Soviet Union signed a 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation, which gave the 
Soviets access to naval and other military facilities at 
the port of Berbera—located just 200 miles from the 
straits of Bab al-Mandab and the tip of the Arabian 
peninsula. In return, Siad Barre was promised height- 
ened economic and military assistance. (By this time 
aid to Somalia from the Soviet bloc was 400 percent 
higher than when Siad Barre assumed power.) Embold- 
ened by Soviet support and revolutionary upheaval in 
neighboring Ethiopia, in July 1977 Somalia launched 
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the ill-fated Ogaden War to recover another point of 
the Greater Somali star. Siad Barre even traveled to 
Moscow a month after the war began, unaware that his 
patron was about to switch sides. 

The pasting the Somalis took at the hands of the 
Ethiopians and their newfound Soviet and Cuban allies 
completely undermined Siad Barre’s quest for political 
legitimacy through the idea of a Greater Somalia. The 
loss of a rich patron meant that rebuilding the country, 
now swamped with 2 million Ogadeni refugees, would 
strain his ability to govern well. 

Having largely given up on establishing broad-based 
legitimacy, Siad Barre sought another wealthy benefac- 
tor that could supply him with the military and 
economic resources necessary to establish at least a 
minimum `of effective governance. In 1980, in ex- 
change for increased aid, Somalia agreed to provide the 
United States with access to port facilities at Berbera 
and to allow the installation of infrastructure to 
support the Rapid Deployment Force. 

Within a decade, however, the Soviet Union no 
longer posed a serious threat and the Stalinist Mengistu 
regime was about to fall in Addis Ababa, leaving the 
United States with no interest in pulling Siad Barre’s 
chestnuts out of the fire. In January 1991, with rebels 
of the Hawiye clan’s United Somali Congress closing in 
on the capital and other clan-based rebel movements 
controlling much of the countryside, Siad Barre fled his 
palace in a tank, eventually receiving political asylum 
in Nigeria. 

Armed factions held sway throughout the country, 
and as a two-year drought worsened, armed men began 
to prey on civilians for sustenance and loot. An 
estimated 300,000 people died from the effects of 
drought and the accompanying political chaos and one 
million Somalis fled to neighboring countries. Gun- 
men looted everything of value—including all electri- 
cal wire in Mogadishu, which was sold for its copper. 
For all practical purposes Somalia had collapsed. 

Last December 9, the world witnessed the bizarre 
spectacle of the American advance guard in Operation 
Restore Hope landing near Mogadishu in full combat 
regalia, only to be met and hounded by the assembled 
representatives of the international media in a full- 
blooded feeding frenzy. The UN Security Council had 
sanctioned this American-led military intervention on 
December 3 by unanimously adopting Resolution 794, 
which authorized member states to use “‘all necessary 
means to establish as soon as possible a secure 
environment for humanitarian relief operations in 
Somalia.” By late January of this year there were over 
36,000 foreign troops on the ground in Somalia, 
including 24,000 Americans and smaller contingents 
from more than a dozen other countries. 

Thus Somalia is a classic example of a state bolstered 
by the superpower rivalry. When the cold war ended, 
so too did outside interest in propping up Siad Barre’s 
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tottering regimé. And the international humanitarian 
intervention in Somalia has in part been both insti- 
gated and shaped by the international and domestic 
media. Putting Somalia back together seems a chal- 
lenge for an anthropologist or a magician, rather than a 
striped-pants diplomat. 


FULL CIRCLE IN ZAIRE 

Following five years of widespread disorder in the 
former Belgian Congo (1960-1965) and the ill-starred 
intervention of the UN Congo Force, which included 
troops from 29 states, by the late 1960s Washington 
appeared to face the unsavory choice of “Mobutu or 
chaos.” Earlier worries about Soviet sympathies among 
former Prime Minister Patrice Luamumba’s supporters 
and various rebels in different regions also prompted 
the United States to back the authoritarian but anti- 
Communist regime of Mobutu Sese Seko. Thus Zaire 
would in the 1970s become the largest recipient of 
American foreign aid in sub-Saharan Africa. Despite 
President Jimmy Carter’s emphasis on human rights as 
a key element of relations with Zaire, the American 
desire to counter Cuban and Soviet influence in 
neighboring Angola gave Zaire “strategic” status as the 
cold war raged—a status that the administrations of 
Presidents Ronald Reagan and George Bush made use 
of by funneling arms through the country to guerrillas 
battling the Marxist Angolan government. 

The democratic revolutions of 1989 in eastern 
Europe reverberated throughout much of Africa, as 
people listened to reports by the international media of 
corrupt one-party systems overturned by peaceful mass 
action. Perhaps equally influential was the impact on 
incumbent regimes of the bloody end of the Ceausescu 
regime in Romania, carried in graphic detail by radio 
and television across the continent (although some 
governments attempted, unsuccessfully, to suppress 
news of the event in the domestic media). A profusion 
of multiparty systems emerged in Africa in 1989 and 
1990. Even Zaire’s single-party system came to an 
official end, although Mobutu clung to power. 

Mobutu, who had systematically purged all poten- 
tial rivals for two decades and beaten down all attempts 
at creating an autonomous: civil society, sought to 
retain a role for himself somewhere, as he put it, 
between that of the lord of a private hunting preserve 
and a figurehead who reigns but does not rule. Last 
December, as two years of deliberations by the Na- 
tional Salvation Conference drew to a close in Kin- 
shasa, Mobutu remained sequestered in his fortresslike 
palace in his home region in northern Zaire. This 
January the High Council of the Republic, viewing itself 
as the legitimate parliament during the transition to 
multiparty democracy and the successor to the Na- 
tional Salvation Conference, went toe to toe with 
President Mobutu over the issue of who had the power 
to make key government decisions regarding, for 


example, running the civil service and printing money. 
Widespread rioting by unpaid soldiers added to the 
disorder in January and February, as expatriates fled 
the country. 

By early February the United States and other 
countries in the West saw that “Mobutu or chaos” had 
become “Mobutu and chaos.” With communism no 
longer seen as a threat in Africa, and the former 
Marxists in Angola transformed into democrats, the 
United States no longer needed Mobutu as an anti- 
Communist bulwark..In an extraordinary measure, on 
February 3, 1993, France, Belgium, and the United 
States asked Mobutu to defer to the government of 
Prime Minister Etienne Tshisekedi. Mobutu remained— 
at least temporarily—unmoved. Having destroyed all 
elements of civil society and having all but devastated 
the country’s modest physical infrastructure, Mobutu’s 
chimera of legitimacy rested on his control of the 
national media networks. ‘‘Effective governance” (that 
is, keeping Mobutu in power) was accomplished 
primarily by the 10,000-man presidential guard and a 
handful of loyal regional governors. 

It was chaos and the impending disintegration of the 
country that triggered the massive UN intervention in 
the 1960s, a bloody venture that haunted and circum- 
scribed UN operations for years afterward. More than 
30 years later, the situation in Zaire seems to have 
come full circle. Will the UN be able and willing to 
respond again? 


THE TRIAL IN CAMBODIA 

The UN has committed itself to the investment of 
great political and psychological capital in Cambodia. 
Decimated by decades of genocidal civil war and 
outside intervention, Cambodia virtually ceded its 
sovereignty to the United Nations Transitional Author- 
ity in Cambodia (UNTAC) in 1991. Led by Yasushi 
Akashi of Japan, the 22,000-man organization is to 
help create “a neutral political environment conducive 
to free and fair general elections.” Scheduled for late 
May, the elections may be the first step toward reestab- 
lishing effective governance in this dysfunctional state. 

UNTAC is the UN’s most ambitious operation to 
date, and with expenses approaching $2 billion, one of 
the most expensive. Its success or failure will be critical 
in shaping how the UN views commitments of this sort 
in the future. 

The end of the bipolar system and recent develop- 
ments in telecommunications have had less to do with 
the collapse of Cambodia (which was already in an 
advanced state of entropy by 1989) than with the 
international response to it. Many of the major world 
actors contributed to the tragic political history of 
modern Cambodia, including French colonialism, Jap- 
anese occupation, American support for the military 
government of Lon Nol, Chinese backing of the 
genocidal Khmer Rouge regime, and Soviet assistance 


(by way of Vietnam) to the puppet government under 
Hun Sen. The collapse of the Soviet Union meant a 
drastic reduction in foreign assistance to Vietnam and 
therefore in Hanoi’s ability to prop up Hun Sen and his 
colleagues in Phnom Penh. The politically motivated 
killing of several hundred thousand Cambodians (the 
conservative estimate) by the Khmer Rouge regime that 
ruled the country from 1975 to 1978 aroused nearly 
global condemnation as media sources revealed the 
extent of the horror in Cambodia. 

Despite heroic efforts by UNTAC and general inter- 
national good will, events do not augur well for a timely 
return to effective governance. As of late February the 
Khmer Rouge maintained it would boycott the May 
general elections. Troops loyal to Hun Sen have 
attacked Khmer Rouge positions in the western part of 
the country as well as supporters of Funcinpec, the 
political party composed of partisans of Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanouk. Khmer Rouge members reportedly 
have massacred ethnic Vietnamese in several recent 
attacks in north-central Cambodia, and the level of 
public trust—crucial to the UNTAC process—appears 
to be on the wane. Prince Sihanouk, a mercurial 
septuagenarian who has recently suffered a stroke, is 
the most popular man in the country and is likely to be 
elected to the presidency should he run. 

Some observers fear that elections without the 
Khmer Rouge would be pointless, unless perhaps the 
group is co-opted or pressured into a post-election 
coalition of some type. Even if the Khmer Rouge 
decides to participate, it apparently retains the military 
clout to resume the civil war if dissatisfied with the 
outcome of the balloting. Previous tacit Thai acquies- 
cence and. covert Chinese backing of the Khmer 
Rouge—both aimed at weakening Vietnamese hege- 
mony in Indochina—may fuel Khmer Rouge intransi- 
gence. Regional Chinese-Thai-Vietnamese political 
rivalries may thus end up undermining this most 
ambitious of UN peacekeeping operations despite the 
best interitions of the international community. 


AFGHANISTAN UNRAVELING 

For much of the past 150 years Afghanistan’s raison 
d’être has been to serve as a strategic buffer in the Great 
Game played out in Central Asia between the British 
Raj and Imperial Russia. As the Great Game gave way to 
the cold war, Afghanistan’s role remained basically 
unchanged. Domestically, the central government exer- 
cised little direct influence beyond Kabul’s suburbs, 
while Pushtun, Tajik, Hazara, and Uzbek peoples led 
their fiercely independent, traditional lives in rural areas. 

When the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan in 
1979, Western analysts saw it as a manifestation of the 
relentless Russian/Soviet drive toward the warm-water 
ports of Baluchistan and nefarious Soviet designs on 
Iran and Pakistan. We now know, from released Soviet 
files, that the invasion was more an ad hoc response to 
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pleas for assistance by the Marxist regime in Kabul than 
the unfolding of any grand strategy. The ensuing 
decade of war between various Soviet-backed govern- 
ments and Afghan guerrillas (mujahideen) led to the 
death or maiming of perhaps 1 million Afghans and the 
exile of a quarter of the country’s population to Iran or 
Pakistan. 

During the war the United States covertly provided 
over $1-billion worth of aid to the Afghan rebels. 
Americans caught fleeting glimpses of the fighting on 
television as CBS News anchor Dan Rather and lesser 
lights of the Western media establishment reported 
from inside the war-torn land. United States aid to the 
rebels ranged from sophisticated Stinger anti-aircraft 
missiles to mules used to transport matériel across the 
rugged Hindu Kush. American cold warriors heralded 
the 1989 Soviet withdrawal as a clear victory and a 
reaffirmation of the so-called Reagan Doctrine of “roll- 
ing back’’ Communist gains in the third world. 

Afghanistan, however, was utterly ravaged. Villages 
had been obliterated, orchards cut down, fields littered 
with land mines, bridges blown up, and thousand-year- 
old irrigation systems destroyed. Physical devastation 
in itself, however, must not be equated with the 
collapse of the state in Afghanistan. In April 1992, the 
pro-Soviet Najibullah regime fell and the state simply 
collapsed. But the tenuous unity of the victors col- 
lapsed as well, and the government simply ceased to 
function. 

Last March a powerful, pro-government northern 
warlord, former Afghan army General Abdul Rashid 
Dostum, defected with his 40,000-man Uzbek militia 
to the rebel cause. Dostum, fighting alongside the Tajik 
guerrilla leader Ahmad Masoud, made spectacular 
gains against the crumbling Najibullah forces in north- 
em Afghanistan. Aided by several ethnic Pushtun 
guerrilla groups based in Pakistan, this disparate 
coalition established itself in Kabul in April. Burhanud- 
din Rabbani was chosen to head the interim govern- 
ment, but Islamic fundamentalist mujahideen under 
the leadership of Gulbuddin Hekmatyar objected, and 
sought to unseat the Rabbani coalition by force. By 
August Kabul was the scene of a full-scale war that 
continues, with Hekmatyar’s forces still raining rockets 
on the capital. 

Aighanistan’s dichotomous Communist-mujahideen 
political cleavage of the past 15 years has given way toa 
tangle of armed factions based on ethnonationalism, 
regionalism, religion, and political ideology, all leav- 
ened by an unhealthy dose of personal greed and 
political ambition. Effective and legitimate government 
is unlikely to return to this long-suffering state anytime 
soon. 


HARDLY CONCLUDED 
International reaction to instances of state entropy 
has been mixed. We have examined cases in which the 
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UN virtually administers an atrophied state (Cambo- 
dia) and authorized but did not command multilateral 
intervention (Somalia); the subject of a once (and 
future?) UN-commanded intervention (Zaire); and a 
collapsed state in which nobody seems willing or able 
to intervene (Afghanistan). 

The UN’s financial and political capability to inter- 
vene in peacekeeping and humanitarian missions may 
be at their high-water mark. Growing responsibilities 
in the Balkans and Africa, coinciding with reverses in 
Angola and signs of trouble in Cambodia, may soon 
limit the organization’s eagerness and ability to take on 
new challenges in atrophied states. “Europe,” utilizing 
the European Community or Council on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe mechanisms, has thus far 
proved unable to take the lead in regional—let alone 
global—instances of state collapse. Likewise, the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States has been only margin- 
ally successful in dampening the rising disorder in the 

former Soviet Union. 

' American unilateral intervention could conceivably 
occur in response to state collapse in the Caribbean 
(Cuba) or the Middle East, but seems highly unlikely 
elsewhere. In his farewell address at West Point in 
January, President Bush laid out the following five 
conditions under which United States military interven- 
tion might be justified: 


e where the stakes warrant; 


where and when force can be effective; 


where no other policies are likely to prove effective; 


where its application can be limited in scope and 
time; and 


where the potential benefits justify the potential 
costs and sacrifice. 


Excluding small-scale rescue and evacuation mis- 
sions, very few cases of state collapse meet these 
criteria for American military intervention. The French, 
perhaps alone among other major powers, retain a 
willingness and capability to intervene unilaterally, 
particularly in the francophone world. 

Liberia is the setting for an interesting alternative to 
UN or great power intervention in a collapsed state. 
Under the auspices of the West African economic 
organization ECOWAS, Nigeria has cobbled together a 
fairly credible regional effort to restore order in Liberia, 
which collapsed under the weight of the ethnic-based 
rebellion of Charles Taylor and the corruption and 
repression of the military government of Samuel Doe. 
Although most regional organizations have less experi- 
ence in intervention than the UN or the United States, 
an overcommitted UN system and inward-looking 


America may in coming years propel regional and 
subregional organizations into the role of peacemakers 
of last resort. 

The current alarming rate of state collapse and 
disintegration may be a temporary phenomenon stem- 
ming from a pent-up supply of atrophying states after 
four decades of artificial preservation by the enforced 
status quo of the cold war. Just as the Dark Ages 
followed the fall of the Roman Empire, so too one must 
expect a certain amount of disorder following momen- 
tous changes in the patterns of global politics. 

If this argument is correct, likely candidates for 
collapse will be weak states (for example, Somalia) 
unable to survive on their own in the new international 
environment. The UN’s 1992 Human Development 
Report lists 38 states classified as “low achievers” on 
the basis of changes in their Human Development 
Index since 1970. A majority of these are in sub- 
Saharan Africa, but the list includes seven countries in 
Latin America and seven in Asia. 

A second group of states may face rising disorder 
and potential collapse in the coming decade for a 
slightly different but related set of interactions between 
global factors and the domestic quest for political 
legitimacy and effective governance. This group com- 
prises those states that seek to limit autonomous 
political participation but face the imperative to open 
or liberalize their economic systems. 

This inherent conflict between political control and 
economic freedom is exacerbated by the need for a free 
flow of information and ideas in a modern, market- 
oriented economy and recent advances in telecommu- 
nications. An import-export firm needs a fax machine 
or international telephone link to be competitive in the 
world marketplace, yet fax machines can receive politi- 
cal tracts as well as market orders. Gorbachev's Soviet 
Union, which clearly flunked the political control/ 
economic freedom challenge, disintegrated. China, 
which has approached the dilemma by allowing mar- 
ket initiatives but maintaining political control, may or 
may not be more successful. 

In conclusion, we need to face squarely the growing 
incidence of disorder in the world. International and 
unilateral structures and capabilities for responding to 
state collapse and/or disintegration need to be devel- 
oped. Most important, policymakers will have to focus 
on the inevitable political choice of how and when to 
live with disorder, and how and when to intervene. The 
short-term disorder arising from the collapse of rela- 
tively weak states may by the end of the decade lead to 
a more far-reaching disturbance, with upheavals in 
states now still grappling with the political control- 
versus-economic freedom conundrum. Widespread 
disorder in China, Russia, or the Middle East would 
make the troubles in Cambodia and Somalia seem 
bland by comparison. E 
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lous situation for the world’s developing coun- 

tries. Although superpower competition ‘was 
played out most often and most virulently in the 
developing world, the West’s euphoria over the col- 
lapse of Soviet power has not been matched in third 
world nations.! While the implications of the new 
international system clearly are not uniform among the 
developing countries, there is reason to be skeptical 
about third world prospects generally. 

Such skepticism is found among third world leaders 
as diverse as Robert Mugabe of socialist Zimbabwe and 
Malaysia’s Mohamad Mahathir, who has steered his 
country’s economy with capitalist strategies for growth. 
What these two had to say at the meeting of the 
nonaligned nations in Caracas on November 27, 1991, 
is instructive. Mahathir declared, ‘““Lamentably these 
changes do not augur well for the countries of the 
developing South. . . . Indeed, the new unipolar world 
is fraught with dangers of a return to the old domi- 
nance of the powerful over the weak. .. . A new world 
order is propounded seemingly to legitimize interfer- 
ence in the affairs of independent nations. . . .” 

At the same meeting, Mugabe charged—as his 
colleagues have long been contending in one form or 
another, especially since the 1974 United Nations- 
based demand for a New International Economic 
Order—‘‘The current. . .order continues to accentuate 
poverty in the developing countries.... Developed 


T end of the cold war has produced an anoma- 
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countries are continually manipulating international 
systems to their benefit yet purporting to be 
democratic.” These comments raise the question 
whether the former axis of conflict between the United 
States and the Soviet Union is being replaced by the 
North-South divide between rich and poor countries. 

The thinking in the North—particularly the United 
States—increasingly locates security threats in the 
third world. The United States Joint Chiefs of Staff 
noted in a 1991 report that “major portions of the 
world lag in the continuing struggle to improve the 
human condition. This lag, coupled with heightened 
expectations born of the ever-widening span of knowl- 
edge of progress in other areas of the world, are giving 
rise to insurgencies, terrorism, drug trafficking, and 
nationalist fervor.” This reorientation in the developed 
world’s perception of where danger might lie is bound 
to cause concern in third world capitals, since the 
players involved are so unequal. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff report alludes to the link 
between instability and dire economic conditions—a 
connection third world analysts are accustomed to 
treating as a foregone conclusion. Thus an important 
issue for this era after the cold war will be whether the 
conditions of underdevelopment can be overcome. 


INTO THE FIRE? 

From the South’s perspective, the new international 
environment does not necessarily portend more favor- 
able prospects for their primary concern: improving 
material conditions at home. Now as during the cold 
war, the third world is in a generally weak position in 
the international political economy; change at that 
level has been lacking, amid the other momentous 
shifts of a world in transition. 

One key problem is that the developing countries’ 
growing need for aid is being met with “aid fatigue” in 
the North. Without superpower competition, what was 
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under cold war logic the most compelling reason for 
the advanced industrial nations to assist developing 
countries has evaporated. Indeed, in its place has 
arisen a plethora of new demands from the erstwhile 
second world for aid and investment capital. Given the 
political importance of keeping these former Commu- 
nist states on the path toward liberalization and 
preventing backsliding, the West has pledged financial 
help and will almost certainly provide more, diverting 
resources that might have gone to the South. So after 
remaining essentially stagnant during the 1980s, offi- 
cial development assistance to the third world dropped 
2 percent in 1989 from the year before, according to 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Devel- 
opment, and continued to decline in 1990. 
Simultaneously, the political economies of the devel- 
oped countries appear to be turning inward, which at 
the very least leads to benign neglect of international 
needs and at worst could spell economic nationalism. 
The trend emerged in the late 1970s, when Northern 
countries, having decided that fighting inflation was 
their number one economic priority, proceeded to 
introduce recessionary macroeconomic policy that re- 
lied heavily on monetary instruments. This resulted in 
a significant slowdown in the North and a downtum in 
demand for Southern commodities—a downturn not 
seen since the 1930s; at the same time, interest rates 
rose to unprecedented heights, with the untenable 
consequence that developing countries paid more and 
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more to service their foreign debt while receiving less 
and less for their exports. In effect, the third world has 
ended up absorbing a good part of the costs of the 
North’s attempt to curb inflation. 

Although the recovery in the developed economies 
began in 1983, compared to past recoveries this one 
has been singularly unimpressive. The critical point for 
the South is that there has been no noticeable improve- 
ment in external economic conditions for most of the 
developing countries. The debt crises that began with 
Mexico in 1982 triggered a sharp reduction in interna- 
tional lending by commercial banks so that repayments 
of principal and interest charges exceeded loans from 
1983 onward; thus the usual North-to-South debt- 
related financial flows were reversed. Direct foreign 
investment also fell dramatically in real terms in the 
early 1980s, and while it picked up by 1986, most of 
the benefits were concentrated in the newly industrial- 
izing countries of Asia. Indeed, the 1980s has come to 
be regarded as a “lost decade” for development. While 
internal factors contributed to the development crises 
in many third world countries, it is impossible to 
discount the impact of the inhospitable broader eco- 
nomic environment. | 

The situation has persisted into the 1990s. With the 
failure of the Communist experiment in the Soviet 
Union and eastern Europe, the virtues of the market 
model have been accepted as fact with renewed vigor in 
Western policy circles, as well as at the World Bank 


and the International Monetary Fund (IMF). Whether 
the lessons drawn from what was the second world 
may be extrapolated is not at all clear; as opposed to 
eastern Europe's experience, for most developing coun- 
tries it has been their association with capitalism that 
has failed to produce growth and development. 

The newly industrializing nations of Asia, whose 


economic success is by now legendary, are the one: 


group in the third world exempt from the generally 
dismal picture. But in practically all cases, government 
intervention in the economy in one form or other was 
pervasive; pure market principles were not adhered to. 
Almost all the countries were under authoritarian 
regimes with repressive social policies, especially when 
it came to labor. And these Asian states were lucky 
because at the critical stage of their export-led strategy 
the international economic climate was highly recep- 
tive, unlike at present. 


THE NEW PROTECTIONISM 

From the point of view of aspiring industrializers, 
post—cold war conditions have, if anything, worsened 
their prospects. The growing protectionism in the West 
has tended to be directed against items of special 
importance to the South, such as textiles, petrochemi- 
cals, steel, processed agricultural products, automotive 
parts, and electronics. The so-called ‘‘new 
protectionism” based on nontariff barriers such as 
voluntary export restraints and “orderly marketing 
arrangements” has had the pernicious effect of block- 
ing entry to the market for even the most efficient 
producers. | 

There is no evidence that this trend will be reversed. 
The United States is confronted by an increasing 
number of domestic constituencies demanding protec- 
tion from international competition, and this is clearly 
eroding earlier government commitment to global 
integration and free trade. As the cold war recedes, 
critics from across the political spectrum argue against 
keeping markets open for erstwhile allies and partners 
practicing protectionism in the name of a defunct pact 
against communism. Taiwan and South Korea reaped 
enormous benefits thanks to their strategic impor- 
tance, with the United States tolerating their restrictive 
market practices, but developing countries today can- 
not count on anything similar. 

The high point for the third world’s ability to get the 
developed countries to move toward concessions, 
symbolized by the New International Economic Order, 
is not likely to be reached again. The much touted 
Global Negotiations at the UN, which were supposed 
to have done so much for North-South relations in the 
1980s, were derailed by the debt crisis and the 
domestic economic climate in the North. The ongoing 
Uruguay Round of trade talks under General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) auspices that began 
in 1986 would have been an appropriate venue for a 
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revival of the flagging North-South dialogue, but have 
served only to underscore the differences between the 
two sides on trade matters; if anything, the North, led 
by the United States, has hardened its position as the 
round has progressed. 

One fundamental area of disagreement is intellectual 
property rights, which has brought what may be 
termed the most “assertive industrializers,” including 
Brazil and India, into the fray. Third world countries 
tend to have much less restrictive patent protection 
than the developed countries, and sometimes none at 
all; significantly, patents are granted for processes 
rather than products. This more permissive approach 
is geared toward encouraging technological gains and 
adaptations that developing countries believe essential 
if they are to overcome their technology deficit. The 
South sees the North’s efforts to construct a more 
restrictive system as simply increasing the monopolis- 
tic power of the multinationals. 

Another emerging point of contention is America’s 
insistence on including services such as banking, 
insurance, and telecommunications in GATT negotia- 
tions. Doing this would open these sectors in the 
developing world to highly competitive American cor- 
porations, with huge benefits for them. Again, the 
developing world, led by the assertive industrializers, is 
resisting, since this is certain to stymie growth in 
nascent service’ sectors as well as invite foreign control 
over key parts of the national economy. 

Responding to its deteriorating global position, the 
United States has designed new mechanisms to shore 
up its economy. Provisions of the 1988 Omnibus 
Trade and Competitiveness Act specifically empower 
the executive to retaliate against countries deemed to 
have “unfairly” discouraged American exports. By 
1990 more than half the 32 cases being investigated 
under the provisions involved developing countries. 
Two of those singled out as the “worst violators” were 
Brazil and India—as coincidence would have it, the 
leading spokesmen for the third world at the Uruguay 
Round. 

The drive by the advanced industrial nations to 
maintain and even improve their economic status 
relative to the developing world is crystallizing in the 
formation of regional trade blocs, exemplified by 
moves in the European Community, by the North 
American Free Trade Agreement, and in Japan’s evolv- 
ing ties with the Association of Southeast Asian Na- 
tions. As cold war alliance politics disappears and 
economic competition among the first world countries 
gives rise to the tactics of bloc politics, the impact on 
the developing world is mixed. African, Middle East- 
em, and South Asian countries will have a more 
difficult time insinuating themselves into these schemes. 
And as for those third world nations in the blocs, one 
wonders whether they will continue to serve as the 
weak periphery—providing, for example, cheap labor 
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and a poorly protected environment that richer coun- 
tries can pollute. On the whole, the economic sover- 
eignty of developing countries may be more fragile now 
than under the “old world order.” 


EXPORTING DEMOCRACY 

The collapse of international communism has led 
not only to the Western presumption of “marketplace 
magic” but also to the spread around the globe of its 
liberal democratic ideology, or what has been termed 
liberal triumphalism. While the third world has never 


found market-led development to be the panacea its - 


newly converted adherents hope for, the notion of 
democracy holds much greater appeal. The example of 
eastern Europe clearly reveals the importance of partic- 
ipation and the likelihood of political decay if public 
confidence is not maintained. But United States ac- 
tions in the developing world after the cold war suggest 
that a wide gap looms between the reality and the 
thetoric. Selective support of the drive toward democ- 
racy still seems to be the norm. 

Haiti is‘a good case in point. The military overthrow 
of President Jean-Bertrand Aristide—the charismatic 
priest elected in 1990 in the country’s first fully free 
democratic elections after 29 years of despotic rule by 
the Duvalier family—has been met with tentative 
countermeasures such as a poorly enforced embargo by 
the Organization of American States and half-hearted 
moves to put together a multinational monitoring 
mission. The United States, which wields tremendous 
clout in the OAS and Haiti, bears special responsibility 
for the ineffective response. Pressured by American 
investors: with holdings in Haiti, the administration of 
President George Bush failed to invoke the full range of 
sanctions available to it, and then diluted the sanctions 
it did put in place; for example, less than three months 
after the coup it exempted American corporations with 
Haitian assembly plants from the embargo. The reluc- 
tance to take more forceful action to restore democracy 
in Haiti stems in large part from an antipathy to 
Aristide’s controversial populist and left-leaning poli- 
tics.? United States policies after the cold war have 
changed far less than one might have imagined and 
suggests that the trade-off between narrow interests 
and the broader objective of spreading democracy will 
be settled in favor of the former. Even the more liberal 
Clinton administration took a hard line on refugees 
fleeing Haiti, although many of these people rightly 
feared political persecution at home. 

Just how committed are the United States and other 
Western powers to democracy in the developing world? 
As it stands, even when democracy is promoted, the 
West tends to equate it with parliamentary elections 


*A good discussion can be found in Pamela Constable, 
“Dateline Haiti: Caribbean Stalemate,” Foreign Policy, vol. 89 
(Winter 1992-1993). 


and multiparty politics. But the formal mechanisms of 
democracy can easily mask the social and economic 
inequalities that are characteristic of most third world 
societies and that thwart genuine popular representa- 
tion. What these developing countries require is the ` 
creation of preconditions for genuine democracy, such 
as more equal income distribution, improved literacy 
rates, land reform, and access to information. These, 
however, are precisely the measures likely to trigger 
opposition from elites, which in turn could lead to 
popular revolt. Thus the path to true democracy in the 
South is likely to be tumultuous at best and tortuous at 
worst because of the threat democratization represents 
for entrenched elites who, during the cold war years, 
rested secure in the knowledge that their respective 
foreign patrons would stand by them. While the former 
Soviet Union has shed its third world associates 
wholesale, leaving them to their own devices, the 
United States has ‘not shown similar dispatch in 
reversing its policies toward authoritarian regimes. 

What the United States, along with the IMF, has 
been pushing developing countries toward with re- 
newed vigor is liberalization and privatization schemes. 
Liberalization, which is often part of an overall IMF 
“austerity” program, invariably exacts painful social 
costs in poor countries. In a freewheeling democracy, 
such costs cannot be expected to go unchallenged, and 
the challenges would imperil American and other 
Western interests; indeed, from the West’s point of 
view, greater and not less social control would then be 
necessary. But this would contradict declared policy on 
democracy. Thus for the North the choice is between 
fostering forces of genuine democracy and supporting 
peaceful transitions in the third world, or facing violent 
social upheavals that would be politically embarrassing 
and potentially dangerous for Northern interests, as 
well as disastrous for the countries involved. 

Insistence on replicating Western liberal democratic 
conceptions of political economy and ideology in the 
developing world is likely to be counterproductive. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that exported Western 
ideology, whether of the socialist or capitalist variety, 
has not provided definitive answers for the South. 
Indeed, the 1979 Iranian revolution and the Algerian 
upheavals of 1991 stand as vivid testimony to the 
perception that both capitalism and socialism failed in 
their mission to deliver material goods. The tum 
toward Islamic revivalism, in this context, may best be 
interpreted as a search for a more domestically authen- 
tic vision that transcends the twin ideologies of the 
cold war. 

Thus, along with its ongoing crisis of development, 
the South is also now experiencing what may be called 
a crisis of vision. And the vision of a new world order as 
put into practice thus far by the United States does not 
appear decisively different from a unilateral project to 


secure American interests in a more complex and 
variegated international environment. 


HOW COLLECTIVE IS COLLECTIVE SECURITY? 

A key aspect of the new world order is collective 
security and respect for international law. This is 
clearly welcome by the weaker countries, since they 
stand to gain most when rules rather than force govern 
international relations. Collective security also implies 
more democratic decision making in the management 
of conflicts, with a shift away from the capitals of 
powerful countries and toward multilateral institutions 
such as the UN. 

But if the first post—cold war conflict is any guide to 
the shape of the new order, serious questions must be 
raised regarding the UN’s ability to go beyond the 
interests of its dominant members. Even the organi- 
zations generally cautious former secretary general, 
Javier Pérez de Cuéllar, has suggested the UN was 
misused by the United States in its prosecution of the 
Persian Gulf War.? What became apparent in the 
shaping of the response to Iraq’s invasion of Kuwait 
was the UN’s general willingness to accommodate 
_ United States objectives without any real debate. 
Under American pressure and shrewd carrot-and-stick 
diplomacy, more independent-minded countries such 
as China and France, succumbed. Belying the more 
peaceful vision for the world after the cold war put 
forward by President Bush, the United States wasted a 
tremendous opportunity to use creative diplomacy and 
economic sanctions prescribed by the UN charter 
rather than resorting to war. Another casualty of the 
war has been the brief hopes of developing countries 
that a “global peace dividend” resulting from the 
ending of the cold war might be used for development 
purposes. 

The Gulf War also underscored the ineffectiveness 
of the nonaligned movement, which had already been 
sapped by the collapse of the second world. The group 
was an inconsequential player in the Persian Gulf 
crisis, making only feeble attempts to resolve hostilities 
short of war. The traditional pillars of nonalignment 
found themselves hardly up to the task, what with 
India and Yugoslavia immersed in their internal prob- 
lems and Egypt and Iraq on opposite sides. Thus 
nonalignment’s political import as a “third force” in 
the bipolar world is unlikely to be reproduced in the 


3Clovis Maksoud, former ambassador from the Arab League 
to the UN, provides an insider’s account in “The Arab 
World’s Quandary,” World Policy Journal, vol. 8, no. 3 
(Summer 1991). 
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new order—and an important means for expressing 
the interests of developing countries will be eroded. 

The new era promised improvement in the resolu- 
tion of regional conflicts that had been stoked by 
superpower competition. It was expected that the 
United States and the former Soviet Union would 
jointly hammer out compromise solutions that warring 
parties could abide by. In actuality, the Russians have 
opted out of these third world conflicts entirely, leaving 
a single peace broker. And historical loyalties or 
enmities toward local actors place limits on United 
States—sponsored conflict resolution. In Angola, where 
internal conflict was exacerbated by superpower rivalry 
for 16 years, the post-cold war settlement found the 
United States continuing to aid the National Union for 
the Total Independence of Angola (UNITA), its favored 
faction in the three-way nationalist struggle, right up to 
the May 1991 peace agreement between the govern- 
ment and UNITA. The United States also has shown 
little interest in ensuring that peace processes, once 
started, go forward. Again in Angola, the Bush adminis- 
tration agreed to a meager $14.5 million in aid for the 
transition to democracy, including the demobilization 
of government and UNITA military forces, even though 
it had managed to allocate an estimated $75 million 
annually to UNITA in the final years before the 
cease-fire. In Afghanistan, another casualty of the cold 
war, the United States and the Soviet Union were eager 
to disengage, without leaving behind any stable politi- 
cal structure. The central message for countries that, 
wittingly or unwittingly, served as proxies for super- 
power conflict seems to be that the remaining super- 
power has little if any obligation toward them. 

Unlike the Western world, the developing world 
would seem to have little to celebrate with the ending 
of the cold war. Whether in the areas of political 
economy, security, or ideology, the space on the global 
agenda for third world concerns has shrunk. The 
developing countries’ bargaining power and leverage, 
never great, have steadily eroded since the onset of the 
debt crises in the early 1980s. With the cold war over, 
developing countries matter even less for the North. 

But with three-quarters of humankind living in the 
third world and the gap between rich countries and 
poor continuing to widen, the potential for instability 
in the international system—ranging from the move- 
ment of refugees to the North to social upheavals in the 
South—is high. Unless the West is fully cognizant of 
such pressures and the need to address them, the 
benefits that were expected to come from the more 
beneficent climate of the post-cold war period are 
likely to be short-lived for all. a 
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“We have never learned, or we have forgotten,.that the environment is the basis for all life. 
- and for all production. Rather than being an interest competing with other interests for a 
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Sustainable Development: 
What Is It and How Do We Get There? 


BY STEPHEN VIEDERMAN 


where we are headed.” Our current course is not 
sustainable, given that our concern is, and must be, 
for the welfare of present and future generations. 
We begin with six signs of unsustainability. These 
are issues from which the countries of the world 
cannot hide or insulate themselves: 


|: we don’t change direction, we are going to end up 


e Humans and their economic activities consume 40 
percent of the productivity of plant material created 
each year by photosynthesis. The rate of increase in 
human use is about 2 percent per year, meaning a 
doubling in 35 years. Since humans are but one of 
between 5 million and 30 million species on earth 
that make use of these materials, this would appear 
to be ecologically impossible. As World Bank 
ecologist Robert Goodland suggests, we will have to 
say “enough” soon. 


¢ Global warming is increasingly being accepted as a 
fact by all. 


Recent data on ozone depletion over temperate 
zones are raising new concern about the magnitude 
of the problem. 


e Land degradation is proceeding at alarming rates. 
Thirty-five percent of the earth’s land is already 
degraded, and this damage is largely irreversible in a 
human time scale. Soil loss outpaces soil formation 
by at least a power of ten; in the United States soil 
erosion rates are estimated at 7.1 tons per acre 


STEPHEN VIEDERMAN is president of the Jessie Smith Noyes 
Foundation, a philanthropy supporting environmental and repro- 
ductive rights activities in North and South America; he is also 
vice president of the International Society of Ecological Econom- 
ics. He has previously been involved with population and 
development planning activities in a number of countries. This 
article is a revised version of a talk given at Stanford University 
in November 199]. 
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annually, which is 14 times faster than the 
formation of soil. 


e Loss of biodiversity is reflected in the decline of the 
world’s richest habitat—tropical forests, 55 percent 
of which have already been destroyed. Some 5,000 
species become extinct every year, a rate 10,000 
times higher than in pre-human days. 


¢ The number of poor in the world continues to grow 
despite extensive official assistance efforts and a 
quintupling of the global economy’s output since 
1950. Even in the wealthy, market-oriented 
industrial economies of the North, 100 million 
people still live in poverty. 


THE PATH TO RUIN 

How did we get here? Clearly there are no simple 
explanations, but a number of factors come into play. 

We have consistently failed to recognize that the 
economic system is an open system in a closed and 
finite ecosystem. The economic system is not a closed 
one, aS most economists would have us believe. Failure 
to recognize this may have derived from the fact that 
until recently the scale of the economic system was 
relatively small compared to the ecosystem; thus we 
were less aware of its impact. Furthermore, much of 
our attention was focused on resource constraints, 
such as oil depletion, which are more, though not 
totally, susceptible to substitution and technological 
innovation. What we are observing more and more 
today, however, are the problems associated with the 
disposal of the wastes of our life-style in the North. 
There simply are no benign places, or sinks, for our 
wastes to go, as global warming and ozone depletion 
dramatically confirm. The repositories of our common 
wastes are largely held in common—air, water, and to 
a lesser degree, land. As a result, their overuse is less 
correctable by so-called automatic market mecha- 
nisms. 

We have never learned, or we have forgotten, that 
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the environment is the basis for all life and for all 
production. Rather than being an interest competing 
with other interests for attention, it is in reality the 
playing field on which all interests compete. As a result 
of our narrow point of view we disdain nature and 
nature’s forces. University of Southern California histo- 
rian Kevin Starr reflected after the fire that swept 
through the hills of Oakland, California, in October 
1991: “There are limits to what can be done with 
California. We have a new kind of environmental limit, 
not so much having to do with damage to the 
environment, but [with] how much population is 
sustainable in the environmental engineering formula. 
If you over-engineer, there are all kinds of side prod- 
ucts. California is not a nice place. It is very dangerous.” 

Also, we have for too long had an uncritical love 
affair with technology, although today’s problems are 
all too often yesterday’s solutions. Led by scientists and 
engineers, we have believed there is nothing we cannot 
do. Yet as the essayist Jerry Mander observed in his 
recent book, In the Absence of the Sacred, “All new 
technologies are introduced in terms of their utopian 
possibilities. The downside of the story is left for a later 
generation to discern and experience, when the technol- 
ogy is much more difficult to dismantle.” 

Our belief in technology has allowed us to continue 
to avoid making a distinction between growth— 
quantitative change—and development—qualitative 
change—and has allowed us to assume that there are 
no limits. “Of course, growth will end some day,” 
agrees economist Robert Fri, president of Resources for 
the Future, “but this conclusion is only a troubling 
curiosity if technology gives us ample time before the 
limits are reached.” Yet “sustainable growth” is an 
oxymoron. Growth cannot, by definition, continue in a 
closed system. Sustained growth in the human body is 
cancer—and is feared. Yet economic growth has been 
revered, sought after as a panacea without considering 
its consequences, especially for nature as a resource 
and as a receptacle for our wastes. 

We have assumed and continue to assume that 
growth will lead to equity and justice within and 
among countries, regardless of the political or eco- 
nomic system. But the supporting evidence is hard to 
find. “‘Trickle-down” has been of limited success. 
Economic growth may be necessary for a period of time 
in certain parts of the world to improve the living 
standards of the poor. But it will have to be a different 
kind of growth, targeted to the needs of people, and 
sensitive to the needs of the environment. We have 
maintained our faith in the market system’s ability to 
deal with issues of the public good, including ecologi- 
cal sustainability and justice. Yet in its failure to value 
nature’s capital as well as human health, the market 
system fails to deal adequately with that which we seek 
to protect and create. 

Furthermore, we as a people, and the economic 


system that has been defined, have failed to consider 
our obligations to future generations, which must be at 
the core of any conceptualization of a sustainable 
world. The economists’ discount rates apply at best to 
a single generation. And the short attention span of 
American business and industry leads to the use of 
nature’s capital—among other things—without regard 
for tomorrow. 


A SUSTAINABLE VISION 

What are the ecological principles on which a 
sustainable society can be built? These are adapted 
from a 1990 statement developed at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York City for the Episcopal 
Church of the United States. 


l. Nature will be a source of knowledge, a model to 
emulate, and a mentor to teach us proper approaches 
to solving our problems. Ecologist John Todd’s “living 
machines” are exemplars of this. He uses sunlight or 
plants, bacteria, and aquatic animals to treat wastewa- 
ter and sludge, obviating the need for damaging 
chemicals. 


2. Issues of environmental deterioration, oppres- 
sion, and violence will be linked in analysis and action. 
Gender and racial oppression and efforts to dominate 
nature will be seen as having a common root. There 
will also be recognition that all manifestations of 
violence—child and spouse abuse, war, disregard for 
the environment—are at the core the same. Environ- 
mental justice will be a fundamental concern, as was 
eloquently stated at the First National Peoples of Color 
Environmental Leadership Summit held in Washing- 
ton in October 1991. 


3. Humility will guide our actions. We will act with 
the restraint that befits good stewards. We will, for 
example, question whether we are capable, in the 
words of Scientific American, of ‘‘Managing the Planet” 
when, as Oberlin College environmentalist David Orr 
has suggested, “we have enough trouble managing the 
back 40!” 


4. We will consider “right scale.” Place and locality 
will be seen as the foundation for all durable econo- 
mies, and for the beginning of action to deal with our 
problems. When the scale is appropriate, we gain 
confidence to move ahead because we are more sure 
that our knowledge is adequate to the task. As Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner of Agriculture Greg Watson 
has observed, “we come back to scale as the most 
powerful method for dealing with the tendency not to 
want to practice restraint.” 


5. Sufficiency will replace economic efficiency. The 
finiteness of the earth calls on us to recognize 
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“enoughness.” We will learn to live within our means. 
According to World Bank economist Herman Daly, 
this demands that we use renewable resources at rates 
that do not exceed their capacity to renew themselves; 
use nonrenewable resources at rates that do not exceed 
our capacity to substitute for them; and use no 
resources at rates that exceed the capacity of the 
natural world to assimilate or process the wastes 
associated with their use. 


6. Community will be seen as essential for survival. 
This will require a new vision of citizenship and 
accountability at all levels. The concept of a “global 
community” has its appeal. But it must be a commu- 
nity of communities, reflecting and encouraging diver- 


sity. 


7. Diversity—both biological and cultural—will be 
preserved and defended. As in nature, a polyculture 
has strengths not seen in monocultures. Diversity will 
be an index of human and environmental health, a 
measure of resiliency, and will provide a margin of 
safety from unanticipated assaults. 


SOME REVOLUTIONARY GOALS 

With this as background, what will be the character- 
istics of a sustainable society? 

Economic goals will include: 


e employment creation 


e equitable income distribution within countries and 
redistribution among countries 


e the establishment of an equilibrium between the 
economy and other human and nonhuman systems 


e technology exchange, not simply technology 
transfer 


e economic self-reliance at the community and 
national level 


Social and cultural goals will include: 


° equity and justice, emphasizing needs over wants, 
especially in the North 


e full status as participants in the polity for all 
regardless of race, gender, ethnicity, or class 


e maintenance of cultural diversity, including respect 
and support for indigenous peoples 


e strengthened communities through the 
participation of individuals and social groups in the 


conduct of their own affairs; everyone will be 
represented at the table 


revitalization of sustainable rural communities 
through the development of environmentally 
sensitive and economically productive agriculture, 
family farming, and appropriate value-added 
environmentally sound industrial development 


revitalization of communities within urban settings 
Political goals will include: 


political security, calling on the participation of 
communities in defining the problems of the polity 
and developing solutions, so as to protect from 
nondemocratic internal threats and to meet the 
needs of the inhabitants 


strategic security, so that communities are able to 
defend themselves against external threats, 
coercion, or invasion, whether economic or political 


environmental security, under which a viable 
balance is struck between a community's 
population and the demands made on it relative to 
its economic endowment (including its natural 
capital and its levels of technology) and 
performance, and which allows it to protect itself 
from environmental assaults from outside the 
community 


a world that is largely demilitarized 
Ecological goals will include: 


planning for ecological stability that will fit with 
increased general self-reliance and rely much more 
on renewable and recyclable supplies of resources 


environmental protection through greater 
concentration on resource and waste repository 
constraints, which may require resource planning 
and target setting to minimize the use of resources 
and the production of wastes 


technology assessment, management, and 
regulation, with particular attention to unintended 
consequences in the medium to long term 


focusing first on waste reduction and then on waste 
management 


zero toxins—which, while it may not be a fully 
attainable goal in a modern society, represents a 
more appropriate one than “‘acceptable risk” 
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e balancing ecological debt within and among 
countries 


maintaining biodiversity 


sufficiency rather than simple efficiency, since high 
levels of consumption are generally incompatible 
with the conservation and preservation of the 
world’s resources 


population stabilization 


Unfortunately, the environmental movement in the 
United States has been centered mainly around ecolog- 
ical issues, and less around economic, sociocultural, 
and political goals. Its approach has tended to be linear 
and narrowly focused rather than systemic and struc- 
tural. As reflected by its participation in the June 1992 
United Nations Conference on Environment and Devel- 
opment, the so-called ‘‘Earth Summit”, the American 
environmental movement has not been sufficiently 
involved in the broader development debate on matters 
such as poverty and equity. 


MOVING TOWARD SUSTAINABILITY 

A sustainability movement must begin to take 
shape. This will be distinct from the environmental 
movement from which it will grow, and much broader 
in its orientation. It will direct attention to systems 
rather than single issues, and to system change rather 
than the application of Band-Aids to present ills. It will 
be holistic rather than reductionist, looking ahead to 
the longer term rather than simply at events. Qualita- 
tive change—development—trather than quantitative 
change—growth—will be its goal, with social justice 
and equity central to its world view. Its world view will 
also call for respect for nature rather than a preoccupa- 
tion with the management of nature. The increasingly 
apparent need for deep psychological changes in 
individuals, as well as significant restructuring of 
society if sustainability is to be achieved requires the 
direct attention of a sustainability movement that is 
truly inclusive in its membership and outreach. Decid- 
ing who must be at the table, defining the nature of our 
problems, and determining the agenda for their solu- 
tions will be a matter of high priority. 

The North’s consumption of resources is one cause 
of the world’s problems, and assertions that technol- 
ogy will save us have to be seriously questioned. As 
difficult as it will be, we must begin the process of 
uncoupling consumption and supposed happiness in 
the North, including and especially the United States. 
The deep-seated belief that money and material goods 
are a measure of one’s self-worth will have to be 
telegated to history. 

Environmentalists’ efforts in the 1980s led many 
who were not with them to feel that they were being 


displaced. They saw no role for themselves in a 
sustainable society. For example, the agricultural chem- 
ical dealer in any American farming community in the 
1980s considered himself God’s servant, helping to 
feed the world. But by the end of the decade people 
were beginning to question his role, as an awareness of 
the effects of agricultural chemicals on the environ- 
ment crept into the American psyche. Farmers and 
consumers became increasingly concerned about 
groundwater pollution, soil erosion, and chemicals in 
the food system. By the end of the century the 
agricultural chemical dealer could become the devil 
incarnate, unless the dealer and the agricultural system 
as a whole make significant changes in the way they do 
business. | 

A new sustainability movement will have to help 
people make the move to more sustainable livelihoods 
by providing its support and understanding, standing 
by all those who fear isolation if they change from 
business as usual. The lumberman in the Pacific 
Northwest is not a “bad person” for wanting to 
maintain his job if logging is restricted or banned. He 
must be assisted economically and psychologically in 
making a transition that meets his needs, society's 
needs, and the needs of the ecosystem. Understanding 
this, a sustainability movement could help accelerate 
the pace of change to a sustainable society. 

The world’s population must also be stabilized if 
there is to be sustainability. No problem is easily solved 
when population is expanding. To achieve stabiliza- 
tion, family planning programs are necessary but far 
from sufficient. These programs must be redesigned to 
serve a much wider range of women’s reproductive 
health needs, and must include increasing the availabil- 
ity of abortion. Quality of care must also become a 
major focus. But the greatest energy must be directed at 
broadening the roles and improving the status of 
women, which will have salutary effects on their lives, 
resulting in lower fertility and better environmental 
quality. 

But stabilization of the population is not a cure-all, 
even though high rates of population growth in devel- 
oping countries exacerbate the problems of develop- 
ment and the environment. Environmental deterioration 
is a function of the size of a population, the per capita 
demand for goods and services, the nature of the 
technologies that provide these goods and services, 
and the degree to which policies, incentives, and 
disincentives encourage or discourage environmental 
sensitivity. A systemic approach to population, there- 
fore, leads to the recognition that as the process of 
development improves the lives of people and fertility 
goes down, the demand for goods and services will 
increase. The poor, with good reason, will want 
increased access to the necessities of life, and even to 
life’s pleasures. Thus it is likely that fewer people could 
have an equal or even a greater impact on the 
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environment unless action is taken to ensure technolo- 
gies and policies that can mitigate and accommodate 
the people’s legitimate demands. It is not yet clear 
what policies and technologies might raise the quality 
of life of the poor in ecologically sensitive ways, but 
focusing attention on them is a matter of highest 
priority. 

To achieve sustainability we will also have to assign 
blame for unsustainability appropriately. For example, 
we must stop blaming the poor for large-scale environ- 
mental destruction. Policies put in place by and for 
elites must be recognized as a major factor in the 
impact poor people have on the environment. At the 
same time, we can no longer talk about population 
growth in underdeveloped countries as a cause of 
environmental destruction without addressing profli- 
gate consumption in the North. 

Significant structural and systemic change must take 
place in the way we do the nation’s and the world’s 
business if we are to reach our goal of sustainability. 
Silvio Funtowicz, an Argentine philosopher and mathe- 
matician, set the tone for the discussion of structural 
change when he argued in 1991 that people should 
“Struggle locally, dream globally.” 

Protest must be linked with action that attacks 
present ills while defining changes that would prevent 
their recurrence. “Trickle-up” must become the model 
as grass roots activists network among themselves and 
with other levels of the political world. Information, 
people, and power must become one. The “blueprints 
for survival” handed down from above in the 1970s 
and 1980s are no longer applicable; what is needed 
now is dialogue and learning, with the awareness of 
possibly being wrong. 

In the United States, campaign reform and public 
financing of elections will be an essential element of 
sustainability. ‘‘Environmental presidents” will have to 
do more than appear for photo opportunities. Cam- 
paign reforms, by taking the emphasis off fund raising, 
could shift the focus of elections to substantive issues 
and to candidates willing to take on the difficult task of 
listening to people. The quality of candidates, and thus 
of elected leaders, might improve. And given the 
continued importance of the United States in a “ new 
world order,” this could have important repercussions 
in other parts of the world. 

A major change must also take place in universities. 
Knowledge has to move away from its disciplinary 
constraints if it is to contribute to solving the problems 
that hinder our attainment of a sustainable society. 
Transdisciplinary or nondisciplinary approaches will 
be needed to bring all appropriate methodologies to 
bear on real world issues. The scholar’s question, 
“What do we need to know?” must be replaced if 
universities are to contribute in a timely and effective 
manner to the creation of a sustainable world. “What is 
our tolerance for ignorance and ambiguity while trying 


to avoid harm?” will have to become the scientist's 
norm. 

A new science—a posmormal science—is needed, 
pluralistic in its approach, problem focused, holistic 
rather than reductionist, tolerant of uncertainty, and 
willing to ask questions that it does not yet know how 
to answer. It will be concerned with process and have 
as a major focus not only understanding the nature of 
the world and its problems, but also changing the 
processes of structural and systemic change. As the 
philosophers of science Silvio Funtowicz and Jerome 
Ravetz have observed, a postnormal science will recog- 
nize that in the real world “‘facts are uncertain, values 
in dispute, stakes high and decisions urgent... . 
[W]hen research is called for, the problem must first be 
defined, and this will depend on which aspects of the 
issue are most salient. Hence political considerations 
constrain which results are produced, and thereby 
which policy implications are supported.” 

There must be a recognition in the scientific commu- 
nity, as Lord Kenet observed testifying in parliament on 
the Montreal accords, that “‘politics is the art of taking 
good decisions on insufficient evidence.” The focus 
thus must change to data quality, rather than data 
completeness. As has been observed, “It is better to be 
approximately right than precisely wrong.” 

Finally, it must be accepted that science is not 
value-free, and that the objective of science is conserva- 
tion, restoration, prevention, and, ultimately, sustain- 


ability. 


THE NEW BALANCE SHEET 

Since economics has become the language of poli- 
tics, we need to revamp how we define the economy. A 
problem-oriented ‘‘ecological economics” is needed, 
synthesizing ecological and economic knowledge in a 
new paradigm for a sustainable world. 

“Nature’s capital’ must be recognized and ac- 
counted for. The value of health—both of the populace 
and of nature—must be given its full weight in 
calculating a community’s, a nation’s, and the globe's 
economic and ecological health. No longer can we 
tolerate an arithmetic in which sick workers and 
tragedies such as the Exxon Valdez oil spill add to the 
gross domestic product. Prices and true costs will have 
to be attended to—while recognizing that not all things 
can be assigned a monetary value. We must accept 
intrinsic value, as in a giant redwood or the Grand 
Canyon. 

“Trickle-up” must be joined by “trickle-ahead” as 
concerns for equity and distribution in the present and 
the future take precedence. As the World Bank's 
Herman Daly has observed, from a neoclassical econo- 
mist’s perspective it makes sense to kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg. Thus, once again, we must accept 
that it is the political system, as the reflection of a 
society's values, that must decide what is to be 
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protected and preserved for the present and the future. 
Not even a new economics can usurp that role, 
although it can provide a rationale for the values that 
make a “‘trickle-ahead”’ decision meaningful. Certainly 
a new economics would not penalize an individual for 
a future-oriented decision, but would instead encour- 
age It. 

Reducing poverty must become a high priority 
throughout the world. The assumption that this will 
occur through continued economic growth has to be 
reexamined, for history provides few positive lessons 
here. Given ecological constraints, any environmen- 
tally sensitive growth in the South must be balanced by 
“negative growth” in the North. At the same time, 
explicit attention should be paid to the ways that 
growth will in fact contribute to equity in a market 
economy. Designing plans and programs to achieve 
limited-term growth and long-term development with 
equity is among the most important challenges that we 
face in this last decade of the twentieth century. 

Our search for sustainability will demand changes in 
the way we tax ourselves. Presently we tax what we 
want to encourage—employment and income. We 
must redesign our system to tax instead what we want 
to discourage, including resource depletion and waste 
in all its forms. 

Trade must contribute to rather than undermine 
self-reliance. It must serve the environmental, social, 
and political goals of all nations and communities. 
Once again neoclassical economic concepts serve as a 
barrier to sustainability. “Comparative advantage” and 
“specialization” should no longer be prized, since they 
contribute to the destruction of biological and cultural 
diversity. For example, Ivory Coast gained little and 
lost much when World Bank loans encouraged it to 
destroy its farming base in order to supply cacao to the 
world market. The country’s problems were height- 
ened when the price of cacao fell, and it was left not 
only without export earnings but also without food or 
the money to buy food for domestic consumption. 

Just as in most cases we would not want to use a 
prescription drug before it was fully tested, so too we 
should resist becoming guinea pigs for new untested 
technologies that can be put into use without any 
assessment of their unintended consequences. Technol- 


ogy can no longer be perceived as savior—nor need it 
be seen as Satan. Technology assessment must become 
the standard before a new technology is used. Particu- 
lar effort has to go into examining possible unintended 
consequences of any new technologies from social, 
ecological, political, and economic perspectives, and in 
different time perspectives. Responsibility for prob- 
lems deriving from the production and use of new 
technologies should be borne by technology develop- 
ers rather than by the individuals affected or society as 
a whole, as is now the case. The idea of environmental 


‘assurance bonding, whereby the developer offers a 


bond to cover the costs of the technology’s negative 
impacts beyond those agreed on betorehand as 
“acceptable,” deserves to be debated, and tried. 


POLITICAL AND MORAL WILL 

One thing is certain. Our present trajectory as a 
nation and as a global human community is not 
sustainable. While our crystal ball for divining the 
future is cloudy, the outlines, if not the details, of the 
things we need to do can be seen. 

Pessimism being a self-fulfilling prophecy, optimism 
is the only course. We must believe we have the 
political and moral will to change directions, and act to 
make that belief a reality. We cannot be complacent; 
with each passing year, the windows of opportunity for 
change are narrowing. We must accept the moral 
imperative to preserve the planet for all its inhabitants— 
human and nonhuman—now and in the future. 

Poet, novelist, essayist, and farmer Wendell Berry 
has suggested that “the answers to human problems of 
ecology are to found in the economy. And answers to 
the problems of the economy are to be found in human 
culture and character.” 

We must be prepared to assert victory rather than 
assuming we can change the minds of those who prefer 
to pursue business as usual. We must appeal to logic 
and science, but not fear spirit and emotion. What is 
needed is a new vision, not correction of a faulty vision. 
If necessity is the mother of invention, then the crisis 
we now face must be the mother of structural and 
systemic reform and action. In the words of Nobel 
laureate Elie Wiesel, “We aim at preventing future 
generations from inheriting our past as their future.” E 
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Political language is, like those who speak it, 
notoriously pliable and subject to varied contradictory 
and ambiguous readings. Even by these elastic stan- 
dards, the phrase “new world order” is exceptionally 
vague. In contrast to Wilson’s Fourteen Points or 
France’s Declaration of the Rights of Man, the phrase 
has no charter to turn its slogan into policy, and it 
implies no more specific action than embracing novelty 
itself. Since this “order” leaves open how, by whom, 
and to what end the world should be organized, any 
analysis of the term demands a stiff dose of linguistic 
precision and political context. Without it, every 
glimpse of chaos emanating from Bosnia, Somalia, or 
Foggy Bottom collides with the rhetorical new order, 
hastening its journey from inspiration to platitude to 
irony at frightening speed. 

Yet the search for grounding political principles is 
not as easy as it was in Truman’s day. With so much of 
the world engaged in sociopolitical overhaul, the old 
network of superpower alliances, ideology, and mutu- 
ally assured destruction is frayed, with nothing to take 
its place. Proclaimed by President Bush at the end of 
the cold war and just before the Soviet implosion, 
many assume that the new world order implies the 
triumph of industrial capitalism and realpolitik. Others 
hope that the new order signals the end of bloody 
international conflict, and the dawn of cooperative 
efforts toward a more equitable world. 

Forsaking the debate over the meaning of the cold 
war’s end, Allen Lynch’s The Cold War is Over—Again 
attacks its premise, arguing that the cold war actually 
ended in the 1960s and early 1970s, sometime be- 
tween the Cuban missile crisis and SALT I. This is an 
intriguing idea, and Lynch correctly cites the panoply 
of carefully contained proxy battles, back-channel 
communications, and calibrated rhetoric that gave the 
superpowers an unprecedented capacity to control 
their own rivalry over the past three decades—and 
ensure a “firmly established” balance of power. A 
long-dead cold war also serves as a tempting rationale 
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for the West’s supreme reluctance to let the Soviet 
Union die; never before has an avowedly godless, 
craven enemy been held so dear by its erstwhile foes. 

Yet Lynch’s thesis runs into trouble by mistaking a 
regulated rivalry for none at all. Yes, each superpower 
accepted a divided Germany in a divided Europe, and 
the threat of nuclear cataclysm was a brake on large- 
scale adventures elsewhere, military or otherwise. But 
surely the present condition of the United States and 
the remains of the Soviet Union indicates that the 
conflict exacted a horrifying toll right to its end; 
bloated military budgets have greatly accelerated the 
pace of social decay in the United States, and played an 
instrumental role in the Soviet Union’s dissolution. 

The Cold War is Over—Again also suffers from a 
Eurocentric bias that would make Dean Acheson 
blush. Trying to transform the 1960s into a “long 
process. . that would yield detente and the post-Cold 
War era by the early 1970’s,” Lynch completely 
ignores other parts of the world, most notably Vietnam. 
One would like to think that Southeast Asia would be a 
required stopping point for any account of cold war 
politics, but not for Lynch. The region and its wars are 
never mentioned, despite the tens of thousands of lives 
lost and the billions of dollars spent to keep an area 
with little strategic value from becoming Communist. 
There are plenty of openings for revisionism in the 
debate about the end of the cold war, but avoiding 
obvious historical facts shouldn’t be one of them. 

Unfortunately, obvious remarks—or what passed 
for them a year or two ago—flow from the pages of In 
Search of a New World Order, a series of essays edited by 
the journalist Henry Brandon. Several contributors hail 
the Maastricht treaty as an expression of general 
European enthusiasm for ever greater economic unity 
that will quickly extend to military and even political 
cohesion. But as the electorate’s response showed, 
these predictions are a sobering reminder that in a 
period of epochal shifts on the international scene, 
today’s received wisdom might be tomorrow’s blun- 
der. Other observations are guaranteed to stand time’s 
trials by sheer vapidity: “We cannot deny that there 
have been ups and downs in the relations between the 
United States and the western part of the European 
continent” may be a safe conclusion for a political 
essay, but it hardly raises confidence that these reflec- 
tions on the new world order are worth the effort. 

An exception to the book’s general banality is James 
Schlesinger’s insightful chapter on Euro-American rela- 
tions. He predicts that European unity “will likely be 
far less immediate and far less extreme than advertised,” 
and that America will feel a nostalgic tug toward cold 


war thinking and institutions. Schlesinger also recog- 
nizes that Europe has little faith in the implicit 
millenarianism of a new world order; he observes that 
“Europeans have either become inured to or learned to 
be patient with these waves of American enthusiasm.” 

Of course, anti-utopianism is more than a European 
phenomenon; it is one of the dominant cultural poses 
of the contemporary West. Our fin de siécle is notable 
for its lack of utopian creeds, and for the absence of any 
general aspiration to find one. Those looking to 
promote universal peace and justice must do so 
cautiously, even timidly, with abundant qualifications 
about gradualism and occasional setbacks. Such is the 
tone of Janna Thompson’s Justice and World Order, 
which tries to build the case for justice around 
Enlightenment thinkers, particularly Kant. Thomp- 
son’s focus on rationalist, ‘“‘real-world” solutions to 
international justice liberates her book from some of 
the obtuse cant that blemishes postmodern philoso- 
phy. It is refreshing to read a text that combines an 
authentic search for moral order while conceding the 
ubiquity of injustice in human affairs; this path avoids 
the easier philosophical exits of explaining away all our 
failings as the product of this or that economic system 
or cultural codependent—or inexcusably abandoning 
moral considerations altogether. 

Unfortunately, Thompson is content to take the 
Enlightenment’s faith in the transformative power of 
rationality and pluralism at face value, and this limits 
the scope and depth of her argument. This is more than 
a theoretical failing. Our century has seen several 
pluralist, industrial societies descend into ‘‘ethnic 
cleansings”’ and ‘Final Solutions” with appalling veloc- 
ity, transforming neighbors and co-workers into purvey- 
ors of atrocity, accomplishing barbaric ends with the 
most efficient and technologically advanced means 
available. 

This past—and present—points to the fragility of a 
rational, integrated social order. Without widespread 
faith in the dignity and worth of every human being, 
the construction of Thompson’s “overlapping 
communities” and “mutually acceptable structures 
and institutions for the resolution of disputes” is 
always susceptible to subversion by hatreds (rational or 
not) from within, an unpleasant truth too pervasive for 
any contemporary philosopher to avoid. History, espe- 


cially recent history, has not smiled on schemes for - 


world justice that rely on mechanistic theories of social 
organization; and a new world order worthy of its name 
will find another path to justice, one that concedes the 
primacy of moral education and limits the ease with 
which bestial hatreds are perpetuated by twenty-first 
century armaments. 

What is most remarkable about these books on the 
new world order is that underneath their different 
approaches, each rests on a common foundation: the 
inexorable spread of limitless free-market economic 
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growth; the futility of making moral distinctions be- 
tween cultures, while simultaneously relying on the 
West as the supreme observer and gauge of political 
possibility; in sum, the idea that—save for some wiry 
knots of oppression here and there—the moral work of 
history is done. We have seen the future, these authors 
hint, and it is GATT. From this perspective, the new 
world order is nothing more than a forward-looking 
version of Fukuyama’s “‘end of History.” 

Of course, complacent projections of present trends 
into infinity has a venerable lineage in Western prognos- 
tication. Many nineteenth-century observers consid- 
ered the Concert of Europe to be a permanent fixture of 
world affairs; those who lived long enough were dealt a 
lesson in humility by World War I. The European 
Revolution was a historical inevitability in the 1790s 
before dying in the early 1800s; incredibly, it became 
inevitable once more in the late 1840s before being 
interred in the laissez-faire soil of the late nineteenth 
century, where it awaited resurrection in Bolshevik 
Russia before dying in the Brezhnev era. As recently as 
six or seven years ago, the NATO/Warsaw Pact dichot- 
omy seemed to divide the world as inexorably as day is 
divided from night until it unraveled in 1989. Wise 
Men are drawn toward what Ortega y Gasset labeled 
“the belief that the world will be, in all essentials, as it 
is today.” Events almost always prove them wrong. 

So, of what stuff will the new world order be made? 
Communism, with its anti-individualism and perverse 
contempt for initiative and achievement, seems des- 
tined for the same ghoulish afterlife as Fascism, and its 
exile from political viability is equally well deserved. 
The appeal of a global system of free enterprise seems 
assured well into the future, and where it exists, 
democracy has attained an admirable stability. 

Yet will so many other dreams of the past century— 
equal opportunity between and within nations, disar- 
mament, the end of hunger and preventable diseases, 
an appreciation of materialism’s environmental and 
spiritual limits—continue to be like, Hester Prynne, 
shunned as a temptress and blamed for the failings of 
their suitors? With less than a quarter of the world’s 
population consuming an unsustainable 80 percent of 
global production; with 800 million people in abject 
poverty and over 1 billion illiterates around the globe; 
with desperately poor third world countries spending 
what little money they have on standing armies and 


' weaponry, the idea that future conflicts will be con- 


fined to “‘brushfire wars,” tariff disputes, and paneled 
conference rooms in Geneva seems not only naive but 
dangerous. If there is to be any lasting global order, 
there must be an honest international effort to address 
the violence, poverty, and ignorance in our world. With- 
out it, the phrase “new world order” will prove as 
evanescent as its political creators, and both will pass 
into history not as precedents, but as footnotes. 
Matthew W. Maguire W 
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INTERNATIONAL homes taken over by Serbs in recent weeks, The New York 
Times reports. 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) Sarajevo radio reports Croat militias have forced Muslims 
Feb. 16—In Vienna, the 12-member organization agrees to from their homes near the town of Novi Travnik in the last 
reduce its output from 25 million barrels of oil per day to several days; fighting between Croats and Muslims has also 
23.5 million beginning March 1. broken out near the towns of Gornji Vakuf and Travnik since 
the proposal last month by the UN and the European Com- 
United Nations (UN) munity of a peace plan that would give Croats control of the 
(See Bosnia and Herzegovina; Bulgaria; Cambodia; Haiti; Leba- area. 


Feb. 10—As many as 54 people are killed and 109 wounded in 
clashes near Srebrenica and Zvornik between Serb militias 


AFGHANISTAN and Bosnian government forces. 


Feb, 13—UN relief tions to Saraj ded aft 
Feb. 9—The governor of Paktia province, Nasrullah Mansour, TEUCL OPRTANONS (OVATA VA SMR acter 


an dele l President Alija Izetbegovic’s announcement yesterday that 
is killed by a land mine; Mansour, a prominent guerrilla the aid would not be distributed to the city’s 380,000 resi- 


non; Myanmar; Somalia) 


leader during the war against the Soviet-backed government, ni . , 
is the highest-ranking official to be killed since the guerrillas a a a P tOr MUSAN 
took power last year. Feb. 17—After capturing the town of Kamenica from gover- 
ment troops, Serbs report that they have found the bodies of 
ALBANIA at least 23 Serbs in unmarked graves. 
(See Bulgaria) Feb. 18—In New York, UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali reverses a decision yesterday by Ogata to suspend the 
ALGERIA agency’s relief operations in Bosnia until warring factions 


agree to guarantee the safety of relief convoys; as many as 1.6 
million people are at risk from exposure, hunger, and dis- 
ease. 

Feb. 21—After being stalled for several days on the border with 
Serbia by Serb forces, a UN convoy carrying 65 tons of relief 
supplies reaches the Muslim community of Zepa in eastern 


Feb. 20—The Economist reports an assassination attempt in 
Algiers against General Khaled Nezzar, the minister of de- 
fense and strongman on the ruling High Council of State; no 
group claimed responsibility; this week security forces ar- 
rested 700 people suspected of selling arms to Islamic 
militants. 


Bosnia. 
Feb. 23—Serb forces shell Sarajevo, killing at least 5 people 
ARGENTINA and wounding 20; at least 5 shells hit a mosque where Mus- 
Feb. 12—In Buenos Aires, the government signs an agreement lims had gathered to pray on the first day of the Muslim holy 
with the US that allows it to purchase previously restricted month Ramadan. 
nuclear, computer, and aeronautic technology while also Feb. 25—Serb militiamen allow a UN relief convoy of 12 
imposing strict controls on the transfer of this technology trucks to reach the Muslim town of Gorazde in eastern 
outside Argentina. Bosnia; the Serbs had detained the convoy for 2 days. 
Feb. 28—Several US military C-130 cargo planes take off from 
AUSTRALIA Rhein-Main air force base in Germany carrying crates of relief 
Feb. 7—Prime Minister Paul Keating announces that a general supplies that will be air-dropped over eastern Bosnia and 
election will be held March 13. Herzegovina. 
BELGIUM BULGARIA 
(See Zaire) Feb. 16—Government forces on the Danube River detain a 
Greek-owned ship, the Adventure, carrying 5,000 tons of 
steel from the Yugoslav republic of Serbia and suspected of 
BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA violating the UL Orak embargo imposed on Yugoslav 
ee also Israel; US) , n by the UN last May; earlier this month, the govemment 
Feb. 2—United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees signed its lst cooperation agreement with Albania since the 
(UNHCR) Sadako Ogata orders the organization's aid con- end of the cold war; it has also pledged, along with Greece, 
voys to stop using the main road between Mostar and Sara- to help contain the war in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


jevo after 1 person is killed and another wounded in an 
attack on a UN convoy by undisclosed forces. 


Feb. 6—In Zagreb, Croatia, a UNHCR spokesman announces CAMBODIA 
that more than 5,000 Muslims have recently fled to Tuzla Feb. 2—Prime Minister Hun Sen says he has ordered an end to 
from the eastern municipalities of Cerska, Kamenica, and a government offensive against the Khmer Rouge in north- 
Zvornik during so-called “ethnic cleansing” operations con- central and western Cambodia that began January 29; he 
ducted by Serb militias backed by the Yugoslav army. says the action was intended to regain territory lost since the 
Feb. 7—As many as 4,000 Muslims have been expelled by Serb October 1991 peace treaty and to protect farmers harvesting 
militias from the eastern town of Trebinje and many of their crops; the government says 51 Khmer Rouge guerrillas and 5 
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government troops died in the fighting, which the UN 
termed a major breach of the peace accords. 


CANADA 


Feb. 24—Brian Mulroney announces he is resigning as leader 
of the Conservative party and as prime minister, a post he 
has held since 1984; Mulroney will continue as prime minis- 
ter until a mid-June Conservative leadership conference pre- 
paratory to elections this fall; Mulroney is believed to have 
resigned because of a lingering recession. 


CHINA 


(See also US) 

Feb. 1—The government announces the early release from 
prison of Wang Xizhe, who was active in the 1978-1979 
Democracy Wall movement, and Gao Shan, a former govern- 
ment official jailed after the June 1989 Tiananmen Square 
massacre. 

Feb. 17—The government announces the release from prison 
of Wang Dan and Guo Haifeng, student leaders in the 
1989 democracy movement; it says all students held in 
connection with the movement have now been released, 
although several are reportedly still in custody. 


COLOMBIA 


(See also Venezuela) 

Feb, 10—In Barrancabermeja, a car bomb explodes in an auto 
repair shop, killing 14 people and wounding as many as 25 
others; police say they have no suspects. 

Feb. 15—In Bogota, 4 people are killed and more than 100 
wounded by 2 car bomb explosions; no one takes responsi- 


bility for the attacks. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT STATES (CIS) 


Feb. 4—The parliament of Belarus, voting 218 to 1 with 60 
abstentions, ratifies the 1st Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty 
(START), signed by the Soviet Union and the US in 1991, 
and also approves adherence to the nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty; Ukraine is now the only former Soviet republic party 
to the treaty that has not ratified it. 

On a visit to Tajikistan, Russia’s defense minister, General 
Pavel Grachev, agrees to help build a new Tajik army around 
the core of the militia loyal to Sangak Safarov, who controls 
the government after his fighters defeated an Islamic-demo- 
cratic coalition in a civil war that began last spring. . 

Feb. 7—At a demonstration last week in Yerevan, the capital of 
Armenia, as many as 100,000 people called for the resigna- 
tion of President Levon Ter-Petrosyan, The New York Times 


reports; the prime minister was replaced last week. A block- | 


ade by Azerbaijan and a fuel crisis have virtually shut down 
the economy; most workers have been on furlough at half 
pay. 

Feb. 13—The New York Times reports on a government crack- 
down on political dissent in Uzbekistan, where President 
Islam Karimov has outlawed religious-based parties. Opposi- 
tion leaders have been arrested on charges including treason, 
among them Abdumannob Pulatov, chairman of the Uzbek 
Human Rights Committee, who last month was sentenced to 
3 years in prison for slandering the president but was then 
pardoned by the judge; 11 members of Birlik (Unity) and as 
many as 20 members of the Islamic Renaissance party have 
also been arrested. 

Feb. 25—The international environmental group Greenpeace 
releases a report detailing accidents involving Moscow’s nu- 
clear-powered submarines; the report lists at least 4 partial 
meltdowns of nuclear reactors and a 1985 explosion at a 
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shipyard during servicing; dozens of Soviet military person- 
nel died as a result of the incidents. 


COMORO ISLANDS 


(See France) 


COSTA RICA 
(See Venezuela) 


CROATIA 


Feb. 8—Government troops and Serb militias clash near Zadar; 
both sides say they have initiated offensives. Borba, a Bel- 
grade newspaper, reports the village of Kasici has been de- 
stroyed by army and Serb attacks. 

Initial returns from yesterday’s elections for the 63-mem- 
ber Upper House of Districts show President Franjo Tudj- 
man’s nationalist Democratic Union party winning as many 
as 30 seats, giving it a clear majority over the other 26 partic- 
ipating parties; the Democratic Union already controls 61% 
of the lower house of parliament; approximately 58% of the 
country’s 3.6 million eligible voters cast ballots; the election 
was monitored by a 5-member European Community team. 

Feb. 13—The Tanyug news agency in Belgrade reports govern- 
ment forces have retreated from the town of Novigrad, near 


Zadar. 


CYPRUS 

Feb. 7—Left-wing President George Vassiliou captures 44.2% 
of the vote in today’s balloting for president, while his con- 
servative opponent, Glafcos Clerides, wins 36.7%; Paschalis 
Pascalides receives 18.6%. 

Feb. 14—Clerides is elected president with 50.28% of the vote 
over Vassiliou’s 49.72% in a runoff election. 


EGYPT 


Feb. 27—The militant Islamic Group takes responsibility for 
yesterday's bomb explosion in a coffee shop in downtown 
Cairo that killed 4 people and wounded 16 others; many of 
the victims were foreigners. 


EL SALVADOR 
(See Venezuela) 


FRANCE 


(See also Vietnam; Zaire) 

Feb. 1—Bob Denard, for 30 years a mercenary leader in coun- 
tries including Benin, Zaire, Angola, and Iran, surrenders to 
police in Paris in a prearranged arrest; he is charged with 
murder and theft in connection with the 1989 assassination 
of Ahmed Abdallah, president of the Comoro Islarids. 

Feb. 11—The government suspends aid to Togo because of the 
breakdown of a multiparty conference on democracy; France 
is the country’s largest donor. 


GERMANY 


Feb. 3—Police in 9 states raid studios and homes of record 
companies and right-wing rock bands accused of spreading 
racial hatred;they seize about 30,000 compact discs, cassette 
tapes, and records. 

Feb. 4—The Bundesbank, Germany’s central bank, lowers its 
discount rate from 8.25% to 8%; the action is intended to 
reduce speculation in other European currencies. 
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GREECE 
(See Bulgaria; US) 


GUATEMALA 


(See Venezuela) 


HAITI 


(See also US) l 

Feb. 4—UN envoy Dante Caputo leaves the country after the 
military-backed government of Prime Minister Marc Bazin 
rejects a plan to deploy hundreds of UN and Organization of 
American States (OAS) human rights observers that it agreed 
to last month. 

Feb. 9—Reversing its earlier decision, the Bazin administration 
announces it will allow as many as 500 UN and OAS human 
rights observers to operate in the country. 

‘Feb. 26—Shouting “Aristide or death!” about 2,500 people 
demonstrate in the port city of Jérémie during a funeral mass 
for the estimated 600 to 900 people who died when the ferry 
Neptune capsized last week; it is the largest demonstration in 
support of President Jean-Bertrand Aristide since he was 
ousted from power in September 1991. 

Feb. 28—The independent Haitian Press Agency says soldiers 
yesterday beat and arrested people distributing pictures of 
Aristide near the cathedral in Jérémie and broke up another 
demonstration. 


HONDURAS 
(See Venezuela) 


INDIA 


Feb. 4—The New York Times reports that transcripts of police 
radio band conversations and other eviderice show that po- 
lice at all but the most senior levels cooperated with Hindu 
mobs in anti-Muslim violence last month in Bombay orga- 
nized by the group Shiv Sena (Lord Shiva’s Army); 600 peo- 
ple were killed and 2,000 injured, most of them Muslims. 

Feb. 25—In New Delhi, more than 100,000 paramilitary 
troops and police prevent a demonstration called for by the 
Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Janata party; some 45,000 sus- 
pected Hindu militants in various cities had been arrested 
previously, and as many as 5,000 people in New Delhi, in- 
cluding 110 Bharatiya Janata members of parliament, are 
detained today; at least 54 people are hospitalized; Bharatiya 
Janata, the largest opposition party in parliament, is urging 
the resignation of Prime Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao’s gov- 
ernment. 


ISRAEL 

(See also Lebanon) 

Feb. 6—Troops kill 3 Palestinians in a street clash in the Israe- 
li-occupied Gaza Strip; army officials announce 3 other Pal- 
estinians were killed in Gaza yesterday after they opened fire 
on Israeli troops. 

Feb. 7—In Tel Aviv, a US State Department spokesman says 
the US has formally complained to the Israeli government 
about the denial of consular access to and the treatment of 3 
Palestinian-Americans arrested last month for suspected in- 
volvement with militant Islamic groups, including Hamas; 
the Israeli military has said military law does not require it to 
provide the 3 with access to representation or consulate offi- 
cials. 

Feb. 9—Militant Palestinians in Gaza shoot and kill 1 Jew and 
wound an Israeli Arab. 

Feb. L10—In Gaza, soldiers shoot and kill 2 Palestinians who 
threatened them with axes. 


Feb. 11—Using anti-tank rockets and explosives, soldiers de- 
stroy or seriously damage 10 houses in Khan Yunis in Gaza 
during their search for suspected members of Qassam, a 
branch of Hamas; 4 suspects and 10 of their alleged collabo- 
rators are arrested. 

Speaking on television after his release, 1 of the 3 Palestin- 
ian-Americans arrested last month says he was beaten during 
interrogation. 

Feb. 14—In Nablus in the Israeli-occupied West Bank, soldiers 
shoot and kill 1 Palestinian during a stone-throwing demon- 
stration. 

Feb, 15—In Jerusalem, 1 Israeli is stabbed and killed and an- 
other wounded by an Arab attacker; 1 Israeli is seriously 
wounded in a stone-throwing attack by Palestinians. 

Feb. 16—The government issues temporary visas to 84 Muslim 
refugees from Bosnia and Herzegovina who will be resettled 
in Arab municipalities. 

Feb. 17—In Gaza City, troops shoot and kill 1 Palestinian and 
wound another who violated a curfew. 

In the West Bank, soldiers kill 2 Palestinians in clashes 
during military operations. 

Feb. 18—In Gaza, troops shoot and kill 1 Palestinian during a 
raid on the village of Illar. 


ITALY 

Feb. 11—Bettino Craxi, head of the Socialist party since 1976 
and several times prime minister, announces his resignation 
from the party after being served with 6 separate “notices of 
investigation” for allegedly corrupt practices in a Milan brib- 
ery and kickbacks scandal. 

Feb. 19—Finance Minister Giovanni Goria and Health Minis- 
ter Francesco De Lorenzo resign after being linked to the 
Milan scandal; Justice Minister Claudio Martelli left the cabi- 
net February 10 because of the scandal. 

Feb. 25—Giorgio La Malfa, head of the Republican party, re- 
signs after being informed he is under scrutiny for alleged 
violations of campaign-financing laws that supporters say are 
not connected with the Milan scandal. 

Giampiero Pesenti, a construction industry magnate, is 
placed under house arrest in Milan on charges that he paid 
bribes of more than $2 million each to the Socialist and 
Christian Democratic parties. More than 120 people have 
been arrested in connection with the Milan scandal, and 
more than 500 politicians, civil servants, and businesspeo- 
ple, including at least 50 members of parliament, are under 
investigation; magistrates say 7 people accused of involve- 
ment in the scandal have committed suicide. 


JAPAN 

(See also US) 

Feb. 4—The Bank of Japan, the country’s central bank, cuts 
the discount rate to 2.5% from 3.25%; this is expected to 
stimulate the economy and reduce the foreign trade deficit. 


KENYA 


(See also US) 

Feb. 5—The New York Times reports that last week President 
Daniel arap Moi dissolved parliament on the 2d day of its 
session, an action that is legal under the constitution; Moi’s 
ruling Kenya National African Union party won general elec- 
tions held December 29, the country’s 1st multiparty elec- 
tions in 26 years, but received only 36.3% of the vote. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

Feb. 9—After being indicted for embezzlement and violations 
of election law, Chung Ju Yung, founder of the United Peo- 
ple’s party and founder and former chairman of the Hyundai 


Group, the country’s largest conglomerate, announces his 
retirement from politics; Chung placed 3d in the presiden- 
tial elections last December. 


LEBANON 
Feb. 16—-Members of the UN Interim Force withdraw from the 
villages of Maarakeh, Janata, and Yanouh and 400 members 
of the Lebanese army occupy the positions; the move was 
made because of increasing tensions between the Israeli 
army and Muslim fundamentalist groups. 
Israeli troops and Israel-backed South Lebanon Army mili- 
_tiamen fire artillery into Shiite villages just outside Israel’s 
self-declared security zone in the south, killing at least 2 
Party of God guerrillas; the action is in retaliation for an at- 
tack by the Iranian-backed rebels on a South Lebanon Army 
outpost. 
Feb. 17—At least 2 Party of God rebels are killed and several 
wounded in a daylong artillery and rocket battle between 
the guerrillas and Israeli troops and South Lebanon Army 
militia in and around the security zone. 


LIBYA 


. Feb. 17—US officials say they have evidence Libya is construct- 
ing an underground chemical-weapons plant near Tarhunah; 
Libya was not a party to last month’s UN convention prohib- 
iting chemical weapons, signed by more than 100 nations. 


LITHUANIA 


Feb. 15—Algirdas Brazauskas, who was elected president yes- 
terday with 60% of the vote, renounces his Communist past 
and promises to speed up privatization; Brazauskas was 
chief of Lithuania’s Communist party when it broke with 
Moscow in 1990. 


MADAGASCAR 

Feb. 10—With 90% of the votes counted in today’s presiden- 
tial election, Albert Zafy, a reformist leader of Active Forces, 
an opposition coalition, appears to have defeated President 
Didier Ratsiraka by a 2-to-1 margin; ene has been in 
office 18 years. 


MYANMAR 

Feb. 19—Five Nobel Peace Prize winners gathered in Thailand 
call for Myanmar’s suspension from the UN and the imposi- 
tion of a total arms embargo until the government ends hu- 
man rights abuses and releases political prisoners including 
fellow Nobel laureate Aung San Suu Kyi, the leader of Myan- 
mar’s democracy movement. 


NETHERLANDS 


Feb. 9—Parliament, by a 91-45 vote, approves a law that per- 
mits euthanasia under strict conditions for a terminally ill 
patient who requests it. 


NICARAGUA 
(See Venezuela) 


NIGER 


Feb. 28—Nearly complete results from yesterday’s presidential 
election show Mamadou Tandja of the National Movement 
for a Development Society, the former ruling party, won 34% 
of the vote and Ousmane Mahamane of the Social Demo- 
cratic Convention 28%; the 2 will compete in a runoff next 
month; postponed 5 times, this was the country’s Ist multi- 
party election since independence in 1960. 
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PERU 

(See also US) 

Feb. 5—In northern Puno department, 3 soldiers were killed 
in a January 30 battle with Maoist Shining Path guerrillas 
that left 8 rebels dead and 20 wounded, The New York Times 
reports. According to the Legal Defense Institute, a Lima- 
based human rights group, the guerrillas have conducted 
474 attacks in which 365 people have been killed since the 
arrest in September of Shining Path leader Abimael Guzman 
Reynoso. 

Feb. 18—Convicted of taking part in the failed coup attempt 
against President Alberto Fujimori in November, 28 military 
officers are sentenced to prison terms ranging from 6 
months to 8 years. 


SLOVAKIA 

Feb. 15—Michael Kovac, a member of the governing Move- 
ment for a Democratic Slovakia, is elected president by par- 
liament; Slovakia became independent January 1 when 
Czechoslovakia split into 2 countries. 


SOMALIA 


` Gee also US) 


Feb. 2—The New York Times reports General Mohammed 
Farah Aidid, leader of 1 of the 2 largest factions in the civil 
war, said last month that a proposed UN takeover of the 
US-led relief mission by troops from a multinational coali- 
tion would amount to a “UN trusteeship over Somalia,” and 
that Somalis would oppose it. 

Feb. 8—A spokesman for UNICEF says it will attempt to vacci- 
nate 750,000 children against measles, which killed 75,000 
Somali youngsters last year; presently, hundreds of people 
die each week from the disease. 

Feb. 24—After more than 2 months of relative calm in Moga- 
dishu, looting and violent demonstrations erupt in the capi- 
tal after calls from Aidid for demonstrations against the 
foreign presence in the country; Aidid said US-led troops in 
the southern city of Kismayu favor a rival faction headed by 
Mohammed Said Hersi, also known as General Morgan; 
American estimates put Somali casualties in the riot at 10 
dead and 17 wounded; US military officials say no casualties 
were caused by coalition troops. 

Feb. 25—In a protest in southern Mogadishu against coalition 
demands that they disarm, Somali gunmen fire on coalition 
troops almost continuously for 6 hours; Nigerian troops in 
charge of the area respond with rocket-propelled grenades 
and machine guns; 1 Somali is killed and 3 US marines and 
2 Nigerian soldiers are wounded. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Feb. 18—The African National Congress (ANC) approves a 
plan for the transition to nonracial democracy; an interim 
parliament will be elected for a 5-year period, during which 
it will draft a new constitution; minority parties that receive 
at least 5% of the national popular vote will be guaranteed 
cabinet posts; the pact was reached in talks with the white- 
dominated government. 

Feb. 20—The ANC rolls back its date for advising the lifting of 
remaining sanctions against South Africa, saying sanctions 
may be lifted once the election day is set and a transitional 
executive council is established, rather than when the actual 
balloting for the transitional parliament is held. 

Feb. 21—President F. W. de Klerk names 3 nonwhites—2 
members of the mixed-race parliament and an Indian law- 
yer—to minor cabinet posts; the cabinet has been exclu- 
sively white except for a short period prior to 1987 under de 
Klerk’s predecessor, P. W. Botha. 
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TOGO 
(See France; US) 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 


Great Britain 

Feb. 27—A bomb blast on a London shopping street injures 
12 people, 2 seriously; the Irish Republican Army had is- 
sued 2 warnings before the explosion; yesterday the IRA 
took responsibility for 3 explosions that destroyed a massive 
gas storage tank in Warrington, 165 miles northeast of Lon- 
don. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

(See also Argentina; CIS; Israel; Libya; Somalia; Zaire) 

Feb. 5—In Honolulu, Coast Guard officials say that 2 days ago 
they found 500 Chinese passengers aboard a cargo ship 
1,500 miles southwest of Hawaii who were to be smuggled 
into the US; last year the Coast Guard intercepted more than 
500 Chinese attempting to enter the country illegally. 

Feb. 8—The administration of President Bill Clinton an- 
‘nounces it has instructed the Department of Health and Hu- 
man Services to remove from the list of conditions that block 
a person’s entry into the country the following: syphilis, lep- 
rosy, and the human immunodeficiency virus (HIV), which 
causes AIDS; only infectious tuberculosis remains on the 
list; since the ban on HIV-infected people was imposed in 
1987, about 600 people annually were barred from entering; 
the announcement comes on the 12th day of a hunger strike 
by 274 HIV-infected Haitian refugees held at a US naval base 
in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, who are seeking political asylum. 

Feb. 11—In New York, an armed man of either Somali or Ethi- 
opian nationality surrenders to federal authorities after hi- 
jacking a plane with 10 crew members and 94 passengers 
from Frankfurt, Germany; it is the 1st trans-Atlantic hijack- 
ing in 16 years. 

Feb. 18—In Miami, an armed man surrenders to police after 
hijacking a missionary plane with 10 American passengers 
aboard; the man took a Haitian soldier hostage and forced 
his way onto the plane in Cap-Haitien, Haiti. 

Feb. 21—In Lomé, the capital of Togo, US embassy officials 
have announced the suspension of all but the most critical 
aid to the nation because of the killing of opposition demon- 
strators and other anti-democratic actions, The New York 
Times reports. 

Feb. 22—State Department officials say they have information 
that a ship presently off the coast of Africa and sailing under 
the Greek flag is “apparently” carryirig arms from Yugoslavia 
to Kenya for eventual shipment to Somalia; the UN has im- 
posed a total economic embargo against Yugoslavia and an 
arms embargo against Somalia. 

Secretary of State Warren Christopher lands in Beirut in 
show of support for Prime Minister Rafiq al-Hariri’s govern- 
ment; Lebanon is one of the stops Christopher has made in 
his Ist trip to the Middle East. 


Feb. 24—Administration officials announce that the American 
and Japanese governments will participate in a $2-billion 
loan program to restore Peru’s international credit status. 

Feb. 25—Clinton announces US military cargo planes will 
soon begin delivering relief supplies to besieged Muslim 
communities in eastern Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Feb. 26—In New York, a bomb explosion at the World Trade 
Center kills at least 5 people; as many as 1,000 suffer from 
smoke inhalation and other injuries; no one takes responsi- 
bility for the bombing. 


VENEZUELA 

Feb. 12—In Caracas, government officials and representatives 
from Colombia, Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Hondu- 
ras, and Nicaragua sign an agreement that will lead to fully 
free regional trade by the end of the decade; El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Honduras plan to abolish all trade duties by 
March 1. 


VIETNAM 


Feb, 9—French President Francois Mitterrand becomes the 
first Western head of state since 1966 to visit Vietnam; he 
pledges to double aid—which last year totaled $30 mil- 
lion—if the government improves its human rights record. 


YUGOSLAVIA — 
(See Bulgaria; US) 


ZAIRE 


Feb. 3—In the heaviest fighting yet in unrest that began Janu- 
ary 28, troops supporting the democracy movement and 
army units backing President Mobutu Sese Seko battle in 
Kinshasa, the capital; about 1,000 people, most of them 
soldiers, have been killed in rioting and subsequent fighting 
between army factions. Over the weekend troops airlifted 
from Belgium and France evacuated more than 1,000 for- 
eigners. The US, France, and Belgium—Zaire’s 3 largest 
creditors—demand that Mobutu, who has ruled Zaire since 
1965, abide by a previous accord and transfer power to the 
transitional government under Prime Minister Etienne 
Tshisekedi. 

Feb. 5—Mobutu announces he is dismissing Tshisekedi be- 
cause the prime minister failed to nominate a new cabinet 
after Mobutu dissolved the government in December; 
Tshisekedi, the leader of Zaire’s democracy movement, was 
elected prime minister in August 1992 by the National Con- 
ference, a forum of political leaders; it is unclear whether 
Mobutu has the power to dismiss him. 

Feb. 26—Members of the special presidential guard release 
some 800 lawmakers they had held hostage in the parlia- 
ment building in Kinshasa since February 24; troops say 
legislators have agreed to cooperate with Mobutu. 
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“The Clinton administration has an unparalleled opportunity to focus on broad, 
functional initiatives in Africa. If our policy can rise above the usual day-to-day 
fire-fighting, if we can begin to address. ..the development of popular democratic 
political values. :., if we can...help transform the evil empire of apartheid into the 
benevolent economic powerhouse of the continent, then we can be certain that a 
new and beneficent era will have finally arrived for Africa and for the United States in 
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edented. Not since 1960 has the continent been 

in such flux, and not since pre-colonial times— 
and not even during the Congo crises of the early 
1960s—has violence so convulsed it. 

The turmoil that has become endemic to modem 
Africa presents enormous challenges to the new admin- 
istration in Washington. Freed from cold war shackles, 
President Bill Clinton can concentrate on the spread of 
participatory government, the encouragement of pro- 
gressive attitudes toward human rights, the satisfaction 
of basic human needs, the rebuilding of economies, 
family planning, environmental education and improve- 
ment, and—hardly least—the prevention of civil con- 
flicts. 

This lengthy and incomplete list of the primary tasks 
of United States policy in sub-Saharan Africa is an 
agenda of quiet desperation. Given the wars that are 
causing policymakers to focus on state collapse and 
ethnic irredentism in the Balkans and Central Asia, and 
given the White House’s natural focus on Russia, 
Israel, and economic competition with Asia, African 
questions will remain second order. Moreover, health 
care, the deficit, and a host of other compelling 
domestic concerns will leave little time for anything 
African aside from disasters like Somalia—and perhaps 
Zaire and Liberia—and the transition in South Africa. 
Foreign aid will remain inadequate; anything the 


T= ferment afflicting sub-Saharan Africa is unprec- 
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United States seeks to accomplish in sub-Saharan 
Africa must be done on the cheap. 

Africa hands in Washington and beyond the Beltway 
are familiar with these handicaps. They also know how 
much needs to be done in and for Africa, and how 
critical these next years will be for the continent in 
terms of demographic growth, government stability, 
the battle against AIDS, conflict minimization, and the 
creation of a meaningful post-apartheid framework in 
South Africa. 


CONFLICT: WHEN TO SAY WHEN 

Of the world’s 30 or so civil wars or similar conflicts, 
13 are in Africa: Somalia, Sudan, Liberia, Zaire, Togo, 
Cameroon, Angola, Chad, the Casamance region of 
Senegal, South Africa, Rwanda, Eritrea/Ethiopia, and 
Mozambique (the last two in abeyance for the mo- 
ment). Kenya too may soon implode, and economic 
conditions in Zambia are sufficiently rough that the 
army could revolt. When President Hastings Kamuzu 
Banda goes, Malawi could also become a serious 
trouble spot. 

The administration of President George Bush finally 
decided to send troops to Somalia in December to 
prevent further killing and starvation after an infernal 
year of anarchy there. Despite the misgivings of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and a few experts on the region. the 
separation of the warring clans in Mogadishu-—closely 
watched by the international news media—proved 
easy. The delivery of relief supplies took a little longer. 
as did the partial pacification of cities and villages in 
the interior. 

Even if, as planned, the United Nations successfully 
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assumes control of the Somali operation, with marines 
remaining offshore on their ships, the dilemma of 
Somalia’s future will remain. Under the UN umbrella, 
should and can the United States thoroughly pacify 
and disarm the country? Given American responsibili- 
ties in a unipolar world, the United States may be 
deemed to have a moral obligation as well as a 
significant self-interested motive for removing the 
-killing potential in Somalia, although total pacifica- 
tion is probably impossible. Carrying out such a 
mission, however, would mean confiscating the arma- 
ments of all Somalis and remaining as a quasi- 
occupying force. 

Washington and the UN will be uncomfortable with 
an operation for long-term pacification. And who will 
pay? But Somalia cannot soon be left to itself. We 
should have ended the clan warfare earlier, and cannot 
now justify letting the country and its people slide back 
into warlordism and rule by guns. To do so would 
unnecessarily swell the ranks of Africans sunk in 
misery and undermine our global policy of democrati- 
zation. 

How to introduce (more accurate than “return”’) 
Somalia to participatory government becomes the 
central question for the United States and the UN. It 
can become an issue for Somalis alone only when their 
country enjoys civil order and sufficient supplies of 
food. A resumption of trusteeship (Somalia was a UN 
trust territory between 1946 and 1960) may be too stiff 
and threatening for Somalis or African leaders to 
accept, yet a period of “tutelage” will be important. 
Can our policymakers understand that other options 
are few? The United States may need to shoulder the 
bulk of the burden—but preferably through the UN. 

We need to develop a separate policy for the 
northern half of Somalia. Formerly British Somaliland, 
the north was a colonial territory from 1869 to 1960, 
when the Trust Territory of Somalia (once an Italian 
colony) voted to join the British half to create Somalia. 
The clan allegiances of the north are different from 
those in the south; the warlordism and most of the 
fighting and famine have been confined to the southern 
half. Recognition of Somaliland would restore its 
autonomy and limit the extent of the problem of 
Somalia. 

If the Organization of African Unity has problems 
with this un-drawing of the borders of postcolonial 
Africa, we should persuade it that the interclan vio- 
lence of the south does not allow any better alternative. 
Certainly, too, the bad blood among clans that became 
more and more decisive as President Siad Barre’s 
dictatorial rule of Somalia deteriorated would be exac- 
erbated if the north and the south were forcibly 
te-yoked. In this case common language is a weak glue, 
incapable of holding the fissiparous parts of a failed 
State together. 


If the United States has intervened in Somalia to save 
lives and create order out of anarchy, why not else- 
where in Africa? Clearly one answer is a practical one: 
the costs of being a forcible peacemaker even for the 
African world alone would be intolerable and almost 
unceasing. There would be telling domestic political 
consequences. Our military and political leadership 
hardly wants to be sucked into one after another of 
myriad local conflicts. America is also trying to live 
down its reputation as an interventionist in another 
hemisphere. It makes obvious sense, however, for us to 
be involved in African conflicts as a mediator, and we 
have been, successfully, in Namibia, and more re- 
cently, with less immediate success, in Liberia and 
Angola. As some of those efforts fail, what then is our 
responsibility? And what is in the national interest of 
the United States? 

What of Sudan, where two Christian/animist move- 
ments based in the southern part of the country, one 
led by an American-educated economist, have long 
sought autonomy and basic human rights from the 
intolerant Muslim fundamentalist government? At what 
point does the denial of relief shipments to refugees 
from the south constitute “ethnic cleansing”? At what 
point does repression by the Muslim north of whole 
populations and rebels in the south become illegiti- 
mate? 

Can we care any less for Sudan or Liberia: than for 
Somalia? In all three nations innocent civilians are 
being killed and denied basic human rights. Washing- 
ton, alone or in concert with the UN, has an interest in 
containing violence so Africans can develop their 
economies, produce their own food rather than rely on 
relief from abroad, and make their own cases for 
political participation and possibly for autonomy peace- 
fully, combating intolerance and oppression success- 
fully without war. 

The civil war in Sudan is hardly fresh, having broken 
out in 1983 against the government that preceded the 
current military junta. But the animosities between 
south and north go back at least to nineteenth-century 
Arab slave raids in the south. Throughout the cold 
war the United States backed the regime of General 
Gaafar Nimeiri and refused to help John Garang’s 
Sudanese Peoples Liberation Army. Now, after the 
cold war and after Somalia, the claims of some of 
Africa’s most desperate freedom fighters are hard to 
deny. 

Resolution of the Sudanese conflict must be placed 
high on the American agenda and that of the UN. Yet 
unless the atrocities that have marked the civil war 
receive greater publicity, it will be hard to justify 
forceful intervention. Moreover, our leverage on the 
regime in Khartoum is nil; only Iran may be able to 
persuade the northern Sudanese to use the bargaining 
table rather than guns to end the conflict. 


MORE TROUBLE: 
LIBERIA, ANGOLA, ZAIRE 

If the Nigerian-led seven-nation West African mili- 
tary force that occupies much of the Liberian capital of 
Monrovia and some of the hinterland were not in place, 
Charles Taylor’s deadly attempt to play warlord would 
merit United States intervention to save lives and end 
anarchy. Even now we may want to help the West 
African force logistically; otherwise the Liberian imbro- 
glio promises to drag on and on, despite high-level 
American mediation. 

We have also attempted to mediate in Angola, where 
last year the National Union for the Total Indepen- 
dence of Angola (UNITA) refused to accept the results 
of national elections and resumed fighting its long war 
against the government. We care deeply about oil 
production in the enclave of Cabinda, and want the 
electoral process concluded so Angola may begin the 
transformation from war to peaceful production. In the 
end, the United States may have to consider interven- 
ing to effect the removal of UNITA leader Jonas 
Savimbi, a former American client and successful rebel 
against the previously Marxist government. As a signa- 
tory to the 1991 Angolan peace accords and as the only 


power with the muscle to assist the completion of the 
transition to peace, Washington may well want to’ 


swallow hard and intervene just long enough to remove 
another warlord. But that intervention need not be 
military; Savimbi derives support from outside his 
country, and we could be a party to cutting off that 
backing. 

Likewise Zaire. Mobutu Sese Seko was a noncommis- 
sioned officer in the nascent army of Congo when the 
United States used him in 1965 to stabilize the country 
and neutralize Marxist-leaning Patrice Lumumba. In 
the decades since then, Mobutu has systematically 
robbed Zaire. If Belgium, France, Switzerland, and the 
United States block his overseas bank accounts, it will 
be much harder for Mobutu to continue to prevent 
participatory government within his vast land. Already 
his government barely exists in the provinces. The 
army terrorizes Kinshasa but the remainder of the 
country is almost devoid of official attention. 

It is profoundly in the national interest of the United 
States that Zaire once again function as a state. Thus it 
is Important to remove Mobutu so that we and the UN 
can attempt to play a part in the reconstruction—and 
just possibly the democratization—of the country. 

These conflicts, and others like that in Togo, indi- 
cate the importance of a steady policy for sub-Saharan 
Africa that contemplates the creation of an early 
warning system that might prevent civil wars and other 
kinds of ethnic, racial, and religious clashes in the 
fragile states of Africa. Our policymakers need to 
prepare for the outbreak of conflict that could be 
sparked by the succession crisis in Malawi, the transi- 
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-tion from the rule of General André Kolingba in the 


Central. African Republic, and especially by the irrup- 
tion of ethnic-based conflict in Kenya. 

Perhaps then we will be caught a little less flat- 
footed than we were in Somalia and Liberia. In the 
post—cold war world we need to develop limits to state 
aggression against minorities. We need to think through’ 
policies that will-encourage mediation, UN assistance 
and periods of tutelage, and our own involvement, 
limited or otherwise. African conflicts will not vanish 
by themselves. 


DEMOCRATIZATION: 
FIND THE PRESSURE POINTS 

The United States wants to minimize war and 
encourage participatory politics so that all Africans can 
involve themselves as directly as possible in their own 
rule. Corruption and zero-sum government bedevil 
Africa, flourishing as they do in the absence of meaning- 
ful participatory processes. America’s National Endow- 
ment for Democracy initiatives in training, our 
sponsorship of elections and election-monitoring, and 
our jaw-boning about democracy are all valuable. So 
too would be the provision of incentives for leaders and 
followers to welcome further experiments in genuine 
democratization. 

Botswana has been a democratic model since it 
gained independence in 1966. Individual leadership 
was more important than national character in sustain- 
ing democracy there—as it is proving to be in Namibia, 
Senegal, and possibly in Zambia, Ghana, and a few 
other states. Washington needs to learn what contrib- 
utes to successful and enduring participatory experi- 
ences in Africa, and hone its new incentives accordingly. 

We can do more to train incipient democrats and 
jurists in places as desperate as Zaire, Liberia, and even 
Nigeria. Doing so in a timely fashion in Mozambique is 
critical. President Clinton might well take to the bully 
pulpit to encourage Africans to insist their leaders 
request such training and then live up to the new 
ideals. 

The cold war encouraged the United States to 
compromise its principles of liberty and freedom for 
anti-Communist objectives; now we can resume our 
unquestioned support for those—in nongovernment 
organizations as well as governments—who foster 
human rights and participation. Likewise, we can 
abjure formal relations with dictators, leaders of mili- 
tary juntas, and all those who rule by terror. 

Angola is a case in point. The recognition denied it 
during the cold war is long overdue. Given its electoral 
success in a poll reasonably well sanctioned by the UN 
and foreign observers, the government of President 
José Eduardo dos Santos ought to be treated in a 
manner that will encourage Angolans to continue to 
take part in politics. 

We wisely put pressure on Kenya and Malawi in 
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1991 and 1992 to permit at least a degree of popular 
political participation. With Washington supporting 
the efforts of groups of Western donors, Kenya’s Daniel 
arap Moi and Malawi's Banda were induced to permit 
the formation of opposition political parties. Kenya 
even held a full-scale national election, and Malawi 
may also hold one. Likewise, the United States joined 
France and other former colonial powers in encourag- 
ing the devolution of power in many of the countries of 
the Francophone sphere; Niger had an election, and 
others are scheduled. 

Nor is this the end of that kind of involvement. We 
will want to continue to put economic pressure on 
those heads of state who hesitate to permit open 
displays of the popular will. We may even need to 
watch Nigeria carefully as it attempts this year to make 
a successful transition from military to democratic 
government. 

Kenya and Ghana (which has also held an election) 
are still in the throes of accommodation with the 
people. The succession in Ivory Coast remains question- 
able. We will have many opportunities to act; but it is 
the policy of accepting very little less than participatory 
rule that should be articulated, elaborated on, and 
insisted on. 


TAKING JUSTICE’S SIDE IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Having emerged from the tragic slough of apartheid, 
South Africa is poised to re-create itself as a multiracial 
condominium. The white regime of President F. W. de 
Klerk has finally understood that the country’s future 
depends on meeting the justified and long forcibly 
stifled political, social, and economic demands of 30 
million black Africans (in a population of 40 million 
growing at 3.6 percent a year). 

Likewise, Nelson Mandela and the leadership of the 
African National Congress (ANC) have come to appre- 
ciate, both strategically and tactically, that the shortest 
route to undiluted black power is through some 
accommodation of white fears and greed, not through 
the barrel of a gun. Sometime later this year, members 
of the ANC will join what will become a transitional 
government. There will be elections to a constituent 
assembly that will write a new constitution and, at least 
in theory, govern for five years. 

The United States should continue to forward the 
process by training those who will organize elections, 
govern, and run enterprises. We need to help train 
black jurists, black journalists, and black teachers of all 
kinds. Given the dearth (thanks to apartheid) of black 
professionals, we must find ways of aiding South Africa 
as it emerges from bitter inequality and societal depri- 
vation. 

A bigger task for the United States will be to assist all 
South Africans in focusing squarely on making power 
sharing succeed. Much of the optimism of 1993 
reflects the calculating sensibilities of a handful of 


leaders; others will attempt to sabotage compromises 
arrived at by those leaders, and the road to success can 
be easily mined. The United States should use its 
public and private influence to encourage only those 
developments forged in a real spirit of compromise. 
We need to be a positive broker, and to remain as 
engaged as the parties in South Africa will allow. 

We also have a special obligation: to do as much 
(which may not be much) as an outsider can to halt the 
corrosive violence between supporters of Chief Mango- 
suthu Buthelezi’s regional Inkatha Freedom party and 
the mainstream African National Congress. Increas- 
ingly, Inkatha is marginalized by the growing concor- 
dat between the ANC and the white government. 
Hence Chief Buthelezi’s desperation and, to a large 
extent—whether still stoked by white-sponsored gun- 
running and funds or not—the continuing battles 
between blacks in the ghettos and townships of South 
Africa. 

We can take sides. We can favor peace and accom- 
modation. We can bestow praise and assistance on 
processes that are incipiently democratic without being 
audaciously confrontational. We can also pour as 
much money as we can find into the desperately 
impoverished schools of black South Africa. Only 40 
percent of all black secondary school students pass 
their final comprehensive examinations, as opposed to 
98 percent of whites. Once funded at one-tenth the 
level of white students, in recent years black schoolchil- 
dren have been underfunded merely by a ratio of 1 to 4. 
The new, to-be-unified South African educational sys- 
tem will eventually shift priorities, but for years to 
come there will simply be too little money to redress 
the wrongs and warped policies of generations. The 
United States can target teacher training, special kinds 
of magnet schools, postsecondary technical education, 
or similar niches. 

Whatever the Clinton administration can do will 
hardly be enough. Furthermore, the South African 
transition will be a long one, and will be achieved only 
with great pain. We need to stay engaged; there is no 
more formidable or more critical issue for America in 


Africa, or for the future of all Africa. 


HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

United States policymakers are accustomed to craft- 
ing creative responses to troubles in African countries. 
They appreciate the importance of conflict resolution; 
they have actively supported the democratization of 
Francophone Africa and similar developments in many 
English-speaking states. But foreign policy and foreign 
aid establishments are impelled to action more by 
emergencies than by issues that require long-term 
planning. Washington gives less thought than it might 
to some of the overriding concerns for the continent's 
future. . 

In addition to developing successful procedures to 


prevent widespread arms transfers, which create more 
violence than might otherwise exist and result in cases 
like Somalia and Liberia, the United States and other 
Western nations now need to think constructively 


about ways to relieve overborrowing and debt repay- | 


ment crises, about the enhancement of food produc- 
tion, and about the development of efficient methods 
of collecting meaningful statistical information (on 
demographic variables, trade, rainfall, disease inci- 
dence, and so on). 


These and many other areas call for American 


attention—and not only from a small office in the 
Agency for International Development. One of the key 
challenges is population planning. The policies of the 
Reagan and Bush administrations were disastrous for 
family planning in Africa. Now, when Africa’s rampant 
population growth is at last beginning to moderate, 
American assistance, funds distributed directly or 
through the UN, and a general climate of helpfulness 
will be critical. Annual population growth rates still 
average more than 3.2 percent, and soar as high as 4.2 
percent a year for Kenya, equivalent to a doubling of 
population every 16 years. We should work through 
and with nongovernment organizations in each African 
country, through International Planned Parenthood, 
and through state-run agencies in many sub-Saharan 
nations. No other disbursements and no other actions 
will have as much impact on the economic expansion 
of Africa (including South Africa), on responses to 
drought and other climatic changes, on health costs, 
and on the ability of Africa to manage to sustain itself 
over time. 

AIDS is rampant in much of eastern and central 
Africa, and has spread decisively to the south. It has 
not yet, however, had a dramatic effect on current or 
long-term trends in population growth. The United 
States, moreover, has done less than it could (in its 
own interest as well as to satisfy humanitarian im- 
pulses) to help Africa combat AIDS. It is high time the 
State Department and the White House together fash- 
ioned new policies toward AIDS in Africa, as well as 
ones that will help the continent manage its problems 
of population growth. 

The United States is good at disaster relief. We 
distribute surplus food efficiently and set up tent 
encampments well. But we have been less successful at 
preventing disasters, at assisting Africa itself to cope 
with climate-induced crises and to plan for sustainabil- 
ity, at educating ourselves and Africans about dangers 
to the environment, and at building capacities in our 
own foreign policy and nongovernment establishments 
for the identification and analysis of these and similar 
areas of concern. 

The trees of much of Africa have long ago been cut 
down for firewood (Ethiopia, for example, has lost 90 
percent of its remaining forest cover in the last 30 
years). Where tree cover retreats, erosion follows. The 
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burden of grazing goats, sheep, and cattle on the land 
is heavier with each generation; populations that are 
doubling every few decades heighten the pressure to 
intolerable -levels. Desertification is inexorable on the 
southern flanks of the Sahara and on the edges of the 
Kalahari. The beautiful slopes of the Drakensberg 
Mountains in Lesotho, and the Aberdare Range in 
western Kenya, are eroding at frighteningly rapid rates. 

Today the vanishing tree cover of Africa should be as 
important to United States policymakers as vicious 
conflicts. Both deprive Africans of an opportunity to 
prosper. Prevention is obviously less expensive and 
better for the peoples of Africa, and therefore for 
Americans, than expensive—and sometimes impossi- 
ble—remedies. In a unipolar world there is no escape. 
For example, saving the remaining forests of Africa and 
encouraging reforestation may do as much for the 
long-term health of the continent, its water supplies, 
tourist industries, and overall economic stability as 
building expensive new infrastructure, adding to educa- 
tional capacities, or other equally worthy humanitarian 
endeavors. 

Africa is short of groundwater for humans, livestock, 
and crops. Its rains are often uncertain, unharnessed, 
or poorly distributed. Irrigation is too expensive for 
most subsistence cultivators. Thus another area of 
initiative for United States policymaking is how best to 
provide future water supplies for Africa, how to use 
existing resources more effectively, and how to con- 
serve current supplies. Again, action in this realm over 
the medium term may be more important than the 
immediate management of crises. 

Americans have learned that pollution costs. As we 
attempt to reduce the extent of our own degradation of 
the planet, it is clearly in our interest to encourage 
Africans to pollute their countries and ours less and 
less. Africans may argue that developing countries 
cannot afford not to pollute—to do what Americans 
did when their industries were younger. But one of the 
aims of our diplomatic approach to Africa should be to 
discourage pollution of all kinds, and where necessary, 
to provide incentives. The cost to all of us will 
ultimately be less. 

In this era after the cold war, the Clinton administra- 
tion has an unparalleled opportunity to focus on 
broad, functional initiatives in Africa. If our policy can 
rise above the usual day-to-day fire-fighting, if we can 
begin to address the prevention as well as the dampen- 
ing of conflict, the development of popular democratic 
political values as much as making the best of whatever 
regimes are anointed, if we can assist Africa in avoiding 
the environmental mistakes of the developed north, 
and help transform the evil empire of apartheid into 
the benevolent economic powerhouse of the continent, 
then we can be certain that a new and beneficent era 
will have finally arrived for Africa and for the United 
States in Africa. | 
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“It is not surprising that a century of international famine relief attempts has proved 
-largely ineffectual. The whole business is being driven by the wrong considerations—at 
root by the need of the Western political conscience to be able to assuage itself by ‘saving’ 
far-off, nameless people.... As long as famine relief is entrusted to international 


charities, famine will continue.” 


Doing Harm by Doing Good? 
The International Relief Effort in Somalia 


BY ALEX DE WAAL AND RAKIYA OMAAR 


Somalia is a dream come true for aid agencies. 
They are the government. It is a free for all in 
which they can do anything. There is no account- 
ability, no system, no national counterparts, no 
one to argue with. Somalis are now powerless. We 
have no leverage. We have to put up with a lot of 
[expl.] from foreign expatriates, most of them 
extremely young. They feel they are indispens- 
able, reinforced by the weakness of Somalis. You 
get the impression this is the situation they have 
always wanted. 


Somali doctor working in Mogadishu. He is one 

of thousands of experienced Somali profession- 
als whose existence has been largely ignored by 
Somalia’s de facto government—the aid agencies, the 
United States-led multinational forces, and the United 
Nations. 

The absence of a central government in Somalia 
highlights the extraordinary powers that American and 
European relief workers have come to acquire in third 
world countries. Their role in war-ravaged Mozam- 
bique has already been the subject of some contro- 
versy. But rarely in modern history has the fate of an 
entire nation appeared to be almost entirely in the 
hands of relief groups. Indeed, pressure from a handful 
of United States agencies played a crucial role in 
triggering Operation Restore Hope, the largest deploy- 
ment of United States troops in Africa. 

The extremely close relations between the United 
States military and some of the United States relief 
agencies, particularly CARE and the Los Angeles-based 
International Medical Corps, has worried Somalis and 
a number of foreign observers. During the two decades 


Ts words were spoken by Abdilatif Yunis, a 
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when Mohamed Siad Barre laid Somalia to waste, the 
relief groups kept silent, arguing that they could not 
“meddle” in politics. Now, without consulting Soma- 
lis, they prompted and then welcomed a foreign 
invasion. Many Somalis are asking whether the Ameri- 
can relief agencies are the representatives of “humani- 
tarian international,” or the vanguard of the United 
States military. 

Relief organizations warrant close scrutiny. Called 
private voluntary organizations (PVOs) in the United 
States and nongovernment organizations in Europe, 
such labels disguise the hidden—and growing 
power of these groups. In 1992, they channeled more 
aid to the third world than the World Bank. They 
handled a half-million tons of food aid, and were a 
major influence on the policies of poor governments 
from Cambodia to Angola. They have a prominent 
public image. Their propaganda portrays them as 
angels of mercy who have come to save helpless 
victims, which allows them to raise tens of millions of 
dollars from ordinary citizens, and hundreds of mil- 
lions from governments, for their philanthropy. 





THE SOMALI EXAMPLE 

In 1991 and 1992, the years of Somalia’s slide 
toward violence and a merciless famine, relief workers 
were the sole representatives of the international 
community in Somalia. They were largely responsible 
for the way in which the country and its people were 
portrayed in the international media; they determined 
its relations with the rest of the world (save its 
immediate neighbors); and they were the sole conduit 
for foreign assistance. 

The imposition of United States troops on Somalia 
in December 1992 may prove to be a moment of truth 
for Westem voluntary agencies. Before the troops 
landed, some agencies were enthusiastic supporters of 
the operation; some were opposed; and others held a 


range of opinions in between. Often, there was a 
discrepancy between the views of experienced staff on 
the ground and senior staff at headquarters, who are 
more vulnerable to political pressure and more sensi- 
tive to fund-raising concerns at home. In the end, all 
went along with the intervention. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, an extraordinary 
public mood of uncritical support was created that 
bordered on jingoism. Serious debate about the issues 
raised by this leap into the unknown became difficult. 
The United States government was doing “something” 
about the starving people of this faraway country. The 
virtue of this action was not to be questioned. 

Apologists for the United States adventure in Soma- 
lia will argue that it overcame a famine. This is wrong. 
It was abundantly clear at the time that the famine was 
almost over when the troops pushed inland from 
Mogadishu. One of the force’s unexpected problems 
was counseling soldiers bewildered by the absence of 
masses of starving people. By the time he was forced to 
resign as special UN envoy in late October after 
publicly criticizing the UN for its slow response to the 
crisis, Mohamed Sahnoun was already recommending 
a halt to massive food imports. Excellent rainfall meant 
that a good harvest was expected for January. Rain and 
the tenacity of Somali farmers ended the famine, not 
foreign intervention. 

But, even if famine relief was delivered, this type of 
operation is not the answer to the problem of hunger, 
in Somalia or elsewhere. Successful famine relief lies in 
an entirely different direction. The conquest of famine 
in India and in a handful of African countries such as 
Botswana, was based on democratic accountability. In 
these countries, famine is a political issue. When 
famine appears imminent, it is a matter of urgent 
concern to journalists, trade unionists, and voters, and 
hence to members of parliament, the civil service, and 
the government. Giving famine a political sting is the 
secret to its conquest. 

This is the opposite of the apolitical, “humanitarian” 
message of international relief agencies. For these 
organizations famine is a human disaster, not a politi- 
cal scandal; launching a famine relief program is a 
matter for self-congratulation, not shame. In Somalia, 
international famine relief has become a mechanism for 
the massive disempowerment of people, which has under- 
mined the country’s already battered civic structures. This 
is not an anomaly, it is a logical extension of an interna- 
tional famine relief system that is dependent on a portrayal 
of famine victims as powerless and dependent. 

The inability of United Nations agencies to pre-empt 
or respond adequately to humanitarian emergencies is 
now widely recognized. In Somalia the absence of the 
UN and most bilateral donors obliged PVOs to run vast 
programs far beyond their normal capacity. Are the 
PVOs right to step in to bridge the gap left by the UN’s 
negligence? Should they concentrate their efforts on 
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advocacy, trying to goad the international relief system 
into action? The answer is that, since they have been 
thrust unwillingly into the front line, the PVOs must 
take on both responsibilities. They are in an unprece- 
dentedly powerful situation because the UN has per- 
formed so dismally. 

PVOs have gained influence over vast food aid 
programs and acquired budgets equal to those of the 
governments of some small, poor countries. In the 
process, large PVOs have sacrificed the independence 
that was once their hallmark. This is a worldwide 
trend, though some agencies like Oxfam (UK) have put 
a ceiling on the proportion of their funds that come 
from government. 

Where PVOs are truly effective, however, is not in 
the third world—but at home. They have enormous 
influence over the media. If Oxfam or CARE says that 
there is an emergency in Seychelles, then, for journal- 
ists throughout Europe and the United States, there is 
an emergency in Seychelles. If the agencies play their 
role rightly, Seychelles will get aid—not just from the 
PVOs but, far more importantly, from the United 
Nations, the United States, and the European Community. 
The amount of aid “unlocked” using the media is far in 
excess of what the entire PVO community could provide. 

PVOs are, however, more efficient and flexible than 
the large UN agencies and government departments, 
their main competitors in the delivery of aid. Somalia 
has shown UN agencies for what they are: slow and 
cumbersome, paralyzed by bureaucratic infighting, and 
extraordinarily inept on the ground. The UN special- 
ized agencies, including UNICEF and the World 
Health Organization, could have prevented the Somali 
disaster from getting out of control, but chose not to. 

But can the private voluntary organizations over- 
come the problems inherent in the disaster relief 
business? Some of the qualities they bring to bear are 
certainly impressive: the volunteer ethic and courage. 
Their willingness to disregard national sovereignty and 
bend international rules makes them flexible. Many of 
these agencies, particularly those that channel their 
funds through local partners and do not run high- 
profile projects staffed by expatriates, also have a 
deserved reputation for working closely with local 
initiatives in the countries in which they are involved. 
The best of the relief agencies represent the ideals of 
human compassion and are a forceful expression of 
international solidarity. 


STRIPPING AWAY THE IMAGE 

Yet the image of these positive qualities can deceive. 
Mother Teresa of Calcutta may be a contemporary 
saint, but the impact of her projects on the wider 
problems of India’s poor warrants scrutiny—she is 
intensely disliked by self-help organizations in the 
Indian shantytowns, who argue her efforts have created 
aid dependency. In the same way, the extraordinarily 
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powerful myths generated by international charitable 
action need to be stripped away. Voluntary agencies are 
professionals primarily in the area of fundraising, 
which requires them to maintain the images they have 
created. Because their intentions are manifestly good, it 
is tempting to accept what they say in their advertise- 
ments in a way that we would never do, for example, 
with commercial companies. 

For a range of reasons, voluntary agencies also 
escape press criticism. In Somalia, as in other famine 
zones, international journalists are hosted and guided 
- by relief agency staff. Correspondents take their analy- 
sis, their quotes, and their hospitality from aid agen- 
cies; they trust them, assume they are objective, and 
socialize with them. Talking to other Westerners is also 
easier than seeking out the views of local people who 
may not speak a European language or provide a 
simple, accessible story with usable sound bites. For 
the media, a disaster story must have a simple plot, and 
that plot inevitably requires saviors, especially saviors 
the West can identify with. 

Voluntary agencies can be inefficient and incompe- 
tent. Every aid worker has tales of elementary blunders 
that waste tens of thousands of dollars. Their staffs can 
be overpaid and corrupt. Moreover, few professions in 
the world give young and inexperienced volunteers the 
visibility, clout, and access to -decision makers. A 
young volunteer can eam a professional-level salary, 
with perks such as free housing (with servants), a 
four-wheel-drive car, generous vacations, and hardship 
allowances. A recent college graduate may be put in 
charge of a program, directing the efforts of local 
counterparts who are far more experienced and quali- 
fied, and who are paid a mere fraction. Abdi, for 
example, is the most senior Somali in a large United 
States relief organization. He is a graduate of a Western 
university. He shares an office with a young expatriate 
whose resume he reviewed and whom he is supposed 
to supervise. He has far more field experience than his 
younger colleague. “Yet,” commented Abdi, “because 
he is an expatriate, he gets $3,000 a month in hard 
currency, plus a 25 percent hardship allowance and 
benefits. He also lives in the compound with free 
lodging, food, water, and all the other amenities. I get, 
in Somali shillings, the equivalent of $250. That’s it.” 

Agency staff often fail to work with local counter- 
parts and practices that would be regarded as intolera- 
bly racist elsewhere are routine among charities 
throughout Africa. Standards of fair employment and 
treatment that would be illegal in the United States are 
considered acceptable in humanitarian agencies abroad. 
What Somali doctor Suleiman Dualeh experienced is 
not uncommon: “I was the second man in [an aid] 
program. The boss was a Brit, and one of the expats I 
considered the most open-minded. We went off to 
Janaale to set up [a] clinic. We went off together, the 
boss, his girlfriend who was a doctor, and two Western 


nurses. When we arrived, the four-bedroom house was 
allocated. They took three rooms as bedrooms and 
made the last room into a warehouse. I was expected to 
sleep outside, underneath the cars, with the drivers 
and the guards. . . . When I complained, I was told that 
they needed the room as a guest room and they were 
worried that expats who come to visit might not want 
to share with me... .” 

Another example: Every moming in Mogadishu and 
in Baidoa, there is a meeting to discuss security. It is 
attended by representatives from the relief agencies, the 
UN, the American forces, and other members of the 
now multinational force in Somalia. Until mid-January, 
virtually no Somalis attended—they were made to feel 
unwelcome. Only security incidents where the victim 
or the target is a foreigner or a foreign institution are 
reported; the death and injury of dozens of Somali 
civilians every week goes unnoticed. Despite the aid 
agencies’ rhetoric about ‘“‘working with local 
structures,’ it was an embarrassed United States 
embassy, not the agencies, that encouraged Somali 
voluntary organizations to send representatives. 

At the meetings in Baidoa, the only Somali who 
participates occasionally is a doctor with UNICEF. But 
foreign relief workers in Baidoa commented that when 
he attended, there was an unspoken code not to 
discuss security precautions. An Irish nurse attributed 
this to a general feeling that as a Somali, the doctor 
represented a risk. The resentment among local counter- 
parts is not difficult to imagine, though expatriate volun- 
teers rationalize signs of bitterness as ingratitude and a 
further demonstration that local staff are unreliable. 


ACCOUNTABILITY AND LEARNING FROM THE PAST 

A great deal of technical expertise has been accumu- 
lated in the last hundred years about how to deal with 
disasters such as famine. As early as the 1880s in India 
it was established that the major threat to life in a 
famine was not starvation but epidemic diseases such 
as cholera, smallpox, and malaria. It was also estab- 
lished that free food rations should be cut off in 
advance of the first postfamine harvest, so as not to 
depress the market in foodgrains. More recently, the 
dangers of micronutrient deficiencies among refugee 
populations have been identified, along with a host of 
other epidemiological, nutritional, technical, and logis- 
tical lessons. Yet, a century of accumulated experience 
consistently counts for naught. Each time, the world 
seems ill-prepared for the next disaster. 

Not only is disaster relief often inappropriate, but it 
is almost invariably late, and often an uncoordinated 
shambles. Lack of sufficient consultation with local 
people is not only offensive—it also leads to the wrong 
policies. In Somalia recently, those responsible for 
relief programs have insisted on importing food to 
regions that were harvesting their postfamine crop. In 
December 1992, visitors reported that farmers were 


mainly concerned not with imminent starvation, but 
how to sell their surplus maize and sorghum. The 
crops of many farmers rotted, since they could not 
compete with the free food that had been imported. 

Nonetheless, feeding centers continue to proliferate 
because they are good for publicity back home. Somali 
professionals accuse many of the latecomers of ex- 
ploiting the Somali tragedy for their own fundraising, 
media profiles, and sense of self-importance. In some 
districts there are feeding centers practically on top of 
each other, heightening the competition. Irish Goal, 
among others, resorts to the distribution of free T-shirts 
to attract “customers.” 

Meanwhile, as any experienced physician or epidemi- 
ologist could have predicted, the major threat to life 
now comes from epidemic measles, dysentery, and 
malaria—the treatment of which lagged well behind free 
food in the priori- 
ties of the relief pro- 
gram. More Somali 
children are dying 
from measles than 
from hunger. Somali 
health professionals 
complain bitterly 
about the prolifera- 
tion of feeding cen- 
ters at the expense 
of health issues. 
Apart from measles, 
their priorities are 
tuberculosis, ma- 
laria, and mental 
health. 

All aid agencies 
make mistakes— 
that is inevitable. 
The lack of account- 
ability in UN agen- 
cies has belatedly 
become a cause for international concern, but: voluntary 
agencies can also fail to be accountable either to the victims 
of disaster or their donors. In some ways, they are less 
accountable than the UN since they can be selective in their 
assistance. Their mandates do not specify that they have to 
assist the suffering of every disaster. Rather, the victims may 
be privileged to have the presence of the agency—if 
publicity or internal processes of decision making so 
decide. Thus, there was no real public pressure on Oxfam 
or CARE to become operational in Somalia during 1991 
and early 1992, when neither had an appreciable number 
of workers on the ground, whereas there was a clear public 
perception that UNICEF’s absence was a scandal. 
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TREATING SYMPTOMS BUT NOT THE DISEASE 


The starting point for analyzing the voluntary organi- 
zations should not be where they would prefer for 





DISASTER PORNOGRAPHY? 
While a vulture watches, a Sudanese girl falters on her way to a feeding center. The 
New York Times, Time, and Der Spiegel are among those that have printed this 
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us to start, namely with the scandal of world poverty. 
Instead, it should be with the sociology of charity 
at home. The rich and powerful have always 
given assistance to the poor in order to mitigate 
some of the most extreme manifestations of a political 
and economic system that they want essentially un- 
changed. Material help flows to the deserving poor, but 
power remains firmly with the donors. Those who 
work for relief agencies, including those in charge of 
fundraising, rarely intend to degrade their “bene- 
ficiaries,” and rarely acknowledge that they may be 
doing so. But any examination of the material used for 
publicity and fundraising shows this to be the case. 
Fundraising is typically centered around pictures, 
with only minimum story. The picture is usually of a 
hungry or suffering child (usually black), often with an 
aid worker (usually white) who is providing food, 
medicine, or com- 
WEE fort. In video por- 
E> trayals, the white 
ER z aid worker is the 
et. guide and the voice 
we hear; the aid 
recipients are re- 
oS duced to extras, of- 
MO. sat yee 7") ten nameless. This 
PE fag OS ~} is of course far 
from the truth: 
most famine vic- 
tims are not depen- 
dent on foreign 
aid, and most of 
the aid is given by 
local people. The 
wrenching pictures 
convey a general 
sense of helpless- 
ness that is an in- 
sult to the courage 
and initiative of lo- 
cal humanitarian workers. Without the work and 
political judgments of Somalis, the international relief 
operation would have failed. It is Somali professionals 
who have done and continue to do most of the work. 
All the main hospitals in Mogadishu and elsewhere in 
the country are run primarily, sometimes exclusively, 
by Somalis. After full-scale war erupted in Mogadishu 
in November 1991, all the war-wounded were treated 
by Somali doctors, often in makeshift hospitals. The 
first foreign hospital was not operational until 10 
weeks after the worst fighting had broken out. Somali 
doctors and nurses—who were not paid, who received 
one meal a day provided by the Red Cross, who had 
lost family, friends, and their homes in the war, and 
who were much more likely to be the targets of 
gunmen—worked long hours to treat the sick, irrespec- 
tive of their clan. 
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Returning from Somalia, BBC correspondent George 
Alagiah told The Independent on Sunday how these 
disaster pictures are obtained: “Relief agencies depend 
upon us for pictures and we need them to tell us where 
the stories are. There’s an unspoken understanding 
between us, a sort of code. We try not to ask the 
question too bluntly, ‘Where will be find the most 
starving babies?’ And they never answer explicitly. We 
get the pictures all the same.” 

As competition for funding increases, the images of 
human degradation have become increasingly graphic, 
an exercise in “‘disaster pornography.” Though their 
views are rarely sought, those who are portrayed in this 
degrading manner strongly resent it. It is embarrassing, 
and diminishes their capacity for self-motivation. So- 
mali relief workers talk of the efforts of parents, 
themselves weak from hunger, who tried to protect 
their dying children from the noisy intrusion of West- 
ern journalists. 

To define the problem of famine as a humanitarian 
crisis that demands a charitable solution is politically 
naive and drastically narrows the range of options that 
a voluntary organization will consider. When the stress 
is on material assistance, without considering the 
underlying power relations and the human rights 
context, the result is to prolong human suffering. 
Voluntary agencies mistake symptoms for diseases; 
they treat hunger rather than the pathological political- 
economic systems. In an effort to promote empower- 
ment, many agencies take comfort in a much-quoted 
line: “‘Give a man a fish and he has food for a day; teach 
a man to fish and he has food for life.” In the real 
world, the issue is who has the power to demand 
bribes for a fishing permit, which ordinary people can 
ill-afford, and whether the riverbank is mined. 

A common justification by PVOs for avoiding politi- 
cal issues has been to stress development, not relief. 
Since the 1970s, if not before, “long-term development” 
has been the battle-cry of most relief agencies. Develop- 
ment will show results only over a long period of time, 
and small-scale development programs can be de- 
scribed as “pioneering” or “pilot projects” that should 
be “replicable” elsewhere. Relief programs are consid- 
ered with some distaste; though good for fundraising, 
disasters are usually seen as a distraction from the 
more important work of “development.” 

In Somalia, the roots of the present tragedy lie in the 
massive corruption and violence of President Siad 
Barre’s rule. In the late 1970s and 1980s, Somalia 
received more foreign aid per capita than any other 
country in Africa. These were also the years during 
which tens of thousands of Somalis were murdered, 
imprisoned, or tortured because of their real or imagi- 
nary opposition to the government, a government that 
actively pursued the policies that have ravaged Somalia 
and turned it into a nation of enemies. The PVO 
leadership argued that speaking out would jeopardize 


its development work. But how could Somalia’s econ- 
omy develop when land mines made it difficult to 
farm, when livestock had been killed, civilians driven 
from their land, and businesses crippled for political 
reasons? How could the country move forward when 
the educated, the experienced, and the young leit in 
large numbers, seeking sanctuary abroad? Balancing 
the delivery of services to people who need them and 
challenging governments on human rights grounds 
pose a difficult moral dilemma to which there is no 
easy answer. But aid agencies have tended to take the 
easy way out and to ignore how the underlying political 
reality affects their work. 

The exceptions are few. In Somalia only one volun- 
tary agency spoke out. Community Aid Abroad (CAA), 
a small Australian agency, closed its primary health 
care program in late 1989 and withdrew. It issued a 
blistering condemnation of the government’s human 
rights policies, arguing that economic development 
was impossible while the government engaged in a war 
against its own people. CAA’s report was crucial in 
raising international awareness of the disastrous situa- 
tion in Somalia. If more voluntary agencies had been 
prepared to take similar action, it is possible that 
sufficient international revulsion and concern would 
have been generated to prevent the current disaster. 

Relief agencies have absorbed the lesson that they 
benefit most from disasters. In the late 1960s and early 
1970s, Oxfam and other progressive relief organiza- 
tions in Britain faced the dilemma of how to operate as 
ostensibly nonpolitical charities in a world in which 
famine was clearly a political issue. They ducked the 
question by setting up the World Development Move- 
ment to campaign on the trickier political issues, and — 
concentrated their own efforts on delivering material 
assistance. Inevitably, this has pushed them to return - 
to a superficial, nonpolitical analysis of famine. 

It is not surprising that a century of international 
famine relief attempts has proved largely ineffectual. 
The whole business is being driven by the wrong 
considerations——at root by the need of the Western 
political conscience to be able to assuage itself by 
“saving” far-off, nameless people. In this process the 
very real technical expertise, managerial experience, 
and personal integrity of thousands of aid professionals 
is being used to no great advantage. This applies as 
much to the private voluntary organizations as to the 
UN agencies (for the latter, perhaps even more so). As 
long as famine relief is entrusted to international 
charities, famine will continue. 

In Somalia today, relief agencies are again stressing 
immediate material need to the exclusion of all else, 
apparently indifferent to the implications of working 
under the wing of a foreign occupying force. Agency 
workers are already speculating on the next port of call 
for their philanthropic imperialism; will it be southern 
Sudan, Zaire, Angola? | 





The unpopular military government of Omar Bashir is engaged in a campaign “designed 
to methodically transform the very fabric of Sudanese society, molding it into an 
‘increasingly militarized and ideological police state in the Iranian style.” Meanwhile, an 
| estimated 500,000 Sudanese have died as a result of war and drought, and 1.5 million 
more may be on the brink of starvation. 
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Sudan’s Human and Political Crisis 


BY KHALID MEDANI 


prominent Sudanese scholar once wrote that 
A “there are no religious differences in Africa 

and...any conflicts that...arise are purely 
secular in nature’’—a controversial declaration, but 
one that provokes a relatively uncharted course allow- 
ing for discovery. Nowhere is such an exploration more 
needed than in attempts to understand the tragedy that 
has befallen Sudan. 

In Sudan as in Somalia, war rather than any natural 
catastrophe is the chief culprit behind the humanitar- 
ian crisis. Sudanese history over the last four decades 
has been characterized by systematic human rights 
abuses, particularly in the south, stemming from an 
intermittent civil war. Successive governments, includ- 
ing the civilian precursor to the present regime, have 
brutalized civilians in the south suspected of sympathiz- 
ing with the guerrillas of the Sudanese Peoples Libera- 
tion Army (SPLA). But under strongman Omar Bashir 
this policy has been followed with a zeal and ferocity 
that warrant international condemnation. 

Together with drought, desertification, and other 
ecological calamities, Bashir’s military campaigns in 
the south and fighting between insurgent groups there 
have resulted in a war-induced famine. Over the last 
decade these factors have been responsible for the 
deaths of an estimated 500,000 Sudanese (250,000 in 
1988 alone). More than 4 million have been displaced— 
one-third the entire population of the south. Among 
these, the United States Agency for International 
Development estimates that almost 3 million people 
require emergency food assistance and more than half 
of these may be on the brink of starvation. In some 
areas all the children under the age of five have died. 
Throughout the south, thousands are afflicted by 
epidemics of a host of diseases. Acute food shortages 
have aggravated traditional ethnic enmities, which— 
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combined with the influx of automatic weapons—has 
led to wholesale massacres. 

The humanitarian crisis has been further com- 
pounded by spiraling factionalism in the southern 
insurgency, which in recent years has wrought as much 
havoc on the civilian population in the south as the war 
waged by the government (which has encouraged the 
factionalism). On August 28, 1989, a faction of the 
Sudanese Peoples Liberation Army led by Command- 
ers Riek Mashar and Lam Akol (known as the Nasir 
faction) split from the mainstream rebel movement 
headed by John Garang’s Torit faction—ostensibly 
over allegations of human rights violations and the 
latter’s reluctance to consider the issue of separation 
for the south, but also over control of relief supplies. 
That leaders of the Nasir faction seemed to derive the 
bulk of their support from the Nuer ethnic group, 
whereas Garang commands the allegiance of his own 
Dinka tribe, indicates the injection of an ethnic factor 
into the dispute. 

Within this context of a fractured southern opposi- 
tion and a south increasingly plagued by internecine 
strife, Sudanese armed forces launched what proved to 
be a relatively successful dry-season offensive in March 
1992. They were aided by the SPLA’s loss of its 
strategic bases in Ethiopia following the fall of the 
Mengistu regime in May 1990, but most of all by an 
inflow to the Bashir regime of Iranian-financed Chinese 
arms worth an estimated $300 million. By the end of 
last year Garang’s fortunes, already badly damaged, 
took a turn for the worse as Khartoum managed to lift 
the siege of the southern capital of Juba and also to 
capture the key southern towns of Bor, Kapoeta, and 
Garang’s home base of Torit near the Ugandan border. 
Contributing to rebel woes, in September the already 
divided SPLA fractured further, when Garang’s deputy 
and longtime ally, Commander William Nuyon Bany, 
defected and formed another rebel group. 

The offensive achieved for Khartoum the additional 
objective of obstructing relief supplies to those civilians 
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it considered sympathetic to the rebels. The UN's 
much beleaguered Operation Lifeline Sudan finally 
came to a halt as the security situation deteriorated. In 
August government forces summarily executed two 
Sudanese employees of the Agency for International 
Development in Juba for “collaborating” with the 
SPLA. By the end of November the majority of interna- 
tional organizations in the country had evacuated their 
personnel following the murder of a Norwegian journal- 
ist and three relief workers, allegedly by forces loyal to 
Garang. Recently, after a tentative agreement between 
the government and representatives of the major 
insurgencies, UN and other relief agencies have trick- 
led back to the south, but they continue to be 
hampered by the conflict. 


AN INEQUITABLE HISTORY 

Western analysts and journalists have more often 
than not portrayed the war in Sudan as stemming from 
a cleavage between a monolithic Muslim Arab north 
increasingly energized by the ideology of Islamic reviv- 
alism and a southern Sudanese population distin- 
guished only generally as “black” African, Christian or 
animist, and of a secular political outlook. This view is 
actively encouraged by apologists of the Islamic funda- 
mentalist regime in Khartoum, whose interests lie in 
subverting the diversity of the various communities in 
Sudan (most notably within the Muslim community 
itself). In thinly disguised schemes, the apologists 
manufacture the illusion that the people of the predom- 
inantly Muslim north are unequivocally committed to 
the local fundamentalists’ particular version of political 
Islam. 

The reality is that Islamic fundamentalism is a 
relatively modern phenomenon in Sudan, and the 
roots of the present conflict are not only more struc- 
tural in nature but date to the colonial era. Far from 
being a benign occupation, British rule in Sudan 
between 1899 and 1956 was formative in establishing 
the obstacles that were to eventually render north- 
south reconciliation a truly arduous task. Under the 
British, development efforts were almost exclusively 
concentrated in the northern portion of the country— 
primarily in the fertile lands between the Blue Nile and 
the White Nile south of Khartoum, but also in central 
Kordofan to the west and Kassala province in the east. 

Colonial authorities advanced what they called their 
“separate development” policy by promulgating legis- 
lation in the south that effectively prevented any 
economic, political or cultural ties with the north. No 
doubt conscious that they could not possibly control 
all Sudan’s vast territory and a population comprising 
as many as 500 ethnic groups, the British pursued a 
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divide-and-rule policy. Only a year after the conquest of 
Sudan, Lord Kitchener, the first governor-general, 
carefully instructed his regional governors in the proper 
running of Sudanese political affairs: the “task before 
us all,” he told them, “‘is [to be] thoroughly in touch 
with the better class of native, through whom we may 
hope gradually to influence the whole population.” 

This “better class of native” eventually emerged 
along traditional sectarian lines and under the banner 
of the most powerful of the Muslim sects that had 
dominated the political, social, and economic life of 
northern Sudan since the fourteenth century. Consider- 
able British patronage, combined with the manner in 
which Britain negotiated the independence bargain 
with northern elites, boosted the political fortunes of 
two parties that were to determine much of the civilian 
politics of Sudan after independence: the Umma party, 
affiliated with the Ansar sect, and what is now the 
Democratic Unionist party, linked to the Khatmiyya 
sect. This facilitated the consolidation of an Arabic and 
Islamic identity in the north, as distinct from a south 
influenced by Christian missionaries who under Brit- 
ish sponsorship provided educational and social as 
well as religious services to the population. These 
contrasting political identities, in combination with 
uneven economic development, have driven the Suda- 
nese conflict since it first erupted in 1955, following a 
short-lived mutiny by a group of southern officers that 
was put down by the British. Yet in the words of John 
Garang, it was the latter—‘‘the differential develop- 
ment between northern and southern Sudan’’—that 
played the more important role in triggering the first 
phase of the civil war, which was to last 17 years.’ 

In Khartoum sectarian factionalism helped produce 
a procession of impotent coalition governments unable 
or unwilling to act on the nation’s problems—a 
pattern to be repeated with every democratically elected 
government to come. Eventually the leadership of the 
Umma party took the unusual step of inviting General 
Ibrahim Abboud to topple its own government in a 
military coup. In 1958, a mere two years after indepen- 
dence, Abboud took power, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to carry out a brutal policy of forced Arabization 
and Islamization in the south that exaggerated the deep 
cleavages between the country’s two halves. Trumpet- 
ing the cause of independence for the south, the Anya 
Nya guerrilla movement (the military affiliate of the 
Southern Sudanese Liberation Movement) coalesced in 
the early 1960s to wage war against the regime. 

The government voted into power following Ab- 
boud’s ouster in a 1964 popular uprising was once 
again dominated by the political parties affiliated with 
the Khatmiyya and Ansar sects, with the Communist 
party and the Islamic Charter Front acting as influen- 
tial spoilers. Predictably no genuine progress was made 
during this period in relations with the south. 


This changed in May 1969, when Gaafar Nimeiri 
assumed power in a bloodless military coup. Nimeiri’s 
initial popularity aided a process that led to the March 
1972 Addis Ababa accords, which created an autono- 
mous southern regional government within a national 
unity government; Nimeiri was thus able to promise 
the south protection of its distinct political and cul- 
tural identity. The accords secured a degree of peace 
between north and south; paradoxically, they also 
opened a Pandora’s box of interethnic disputes in the 
south as elites there, effectively deprived of full partici- 
pation in the central government, vied for power, 
thereby weakening their bargaining position with Khar- 
toum. Without a common enemy in the north, many 
groups of southemers began to perceive other southern 
groups as threats. While many saw the Addis Ababa 
agreement as a miracle of negotiation, it was clear from 
the outset that despite its many positive elements, the 
pact was not a permanent solution, but had only laid 
the groundwork for one. 


THE ECONOMIC CATALYST 

OPEC's oil price hikes—one year after the Addis 
Ababa peace accords—played an important role not 
only in the ultimate resumption of civil conflict in the 
1980s but also in the ascent of the Sudanese Islamic 
fundamentalists. As the Arab oil-producing states accu- 
mulated enormous profits, they became extremely 
interested in overcoming their reliance on the outside 
world for food, and targeted Sudan as the potential 
breadbasket of the Arab world. 

Far from improving Sudan’s economy, however, the 
flurry of development in the mid- and late 1970s led to 
deepening woes and exacerbated regional disparities 
and grievances. Deficient planning, a rising import bill 
resulting from escalating fuel costs, and pervasive 
government corruption trapped Sudan in a vicious 
circle of increasing debt and declining production. 
Between 1978 and 1982 foreign debt rose from $3 
billion to $5.2 billion, and was almost double that 
three years later when Nimeiri was ousted. Even more 
ominously, regional inequalities were now dangerously 
exacerbated. Between 1971 and 1980, more than 80 
percent of all government expenditure was centered in 
Khartoum and Blue Nile and Kassala provinces, with 
little distributed in other northern regions and almost 
none going to the south. 

With the formal economy in shambles, productive 
activity came to be concentrated almost exclusively in 
the “hidden economy,” fed by remittances from the 
hundreds of thousands of Sudanese who, beginning in 
the mid-1970s, had for economic reasons migrated to 
the Arab Gulf countries. In 1985 formal remittances 
represented more than 70 percent of the value of 
Sudan’s exports and 35 percent of all imports. Most of 
these assets, estimated at close to $3 billion, were 
channeled through black market transactions that 
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quickly came to be monopolized by the Islamic 
fundamentalists. 

Another development in the late 1970s that signifi- 
cantly promoted the fundamentalists’ political clout 
was Nimeiri’s encouragement of Islamic banks in 
hopes of attracting ever more capital from the Gulf 
while simultaneously cultivating the allegiance of the 
Muslim Brothers. The financial power of the Brothers 
gave them economic leverage that they first used in 
cultivating a well-organized, albeit numerically small, 
constituency among the urban middle class, students, 
and elements of the military establishment. Later, they 
pressed for the full application of Islamic law (Sharia). 

The active support of the Muslim Brothers helped 
turn Nimeiri into a ruthless dictator who would pitch 
the country back into civil war. By the early 1980s he 
had become desperate, with the economy crippled by 
an $8-billion debt and his political base ever narrower. 
In June 1983, under the pretext of granting more 
power to the marginalized groups in the south but 
primarily to sécure revenues after the discovery of oil in 
the southern town of Bentiu, Nimeiri unilaterally 
decreed the south’s division into three regions— 
effectively abrogating the Addis Ababa agreement and 
the peace between north and south it had brought. In 
September Nimeiri imposed the Sharia, with a view to 
undermining sectarian parties and appeasing fundamen- 
talists. The September Laws, as they came to be known, 
introduced archaic and inhuman criminal penalties 
that included flogging and the amputation of limbs for 
offenses such as petty theft and’ the consumption of 
alcohol. More ominously, they made religion one of the 
leading divisive factors in the Sudanese conflict. 

Garang’s formation of the Sudanese Peoples Libera- 
tion Movement in July 1983, a full three months before 
Nimeiri’s implementation of Sharia, was in response to 
a central government not only increasingly set against 
the south, but one that had become extremely unpopu- 
lar in the north as well. Garang rejected secessionism, 
calling instead for a “national revolution” that would 
restructure the country’s economy to correct its re- 
gional and social inequities and fashion a new, united 
Sudan that transcended all barriers of religion, race, 
culture, and even gender. 

It was less clear, however, whether many of his 
movement's rank and file shared Garang’s vision of a 
united Sudan, or whether they fought for the more 
limited objective of liberating their homelands from a 
government they considered alien. Garang’s success on 
the battlefield throughout the 1980s, however, meant 
that he was able to effectively silence those southern 
voices calling for separation. His was an ambitious 
goal, but one whose realization seemed possible follow- 
ing Nimeiri’s ouster by an intifada (popular uprising) 
on April 5, 1985, triggered by a government attempt to 
implement an International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
austerity program. 
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A FLEETING VICTORY FOR THE DEMOCRATS 

While the history of Sudan after independence has 
been dominated by two military regimes, both were 
brought down not by military might but by a coalition 
of “Modern Forces” (al-quwah al-haditha) consisting of 
federations of professionals, civil servants, tenant 
unions, and artisans sharing a markedly secular politi- 
cal orientation. Without precedent in Africa, these 
forces took to the streets in mainly peaceful protests, 
and were largely responsible for the fall of the two 
military governments. On each occasion the call for a 
lasting resolution of the civil war was at the top of the 
agenda; after Nimeiri’s departure in 1985 the Modern 
Forces diligently pressed the democratically elected 
government to realize this objective. 

Reminiscent of previous bouts of parliamentary 
government, Sudan’s most recent experiment with 
democracy saw as many as five different coalition 
governments in three years before the last was over- 
thrown by a military coup in 1989. Yet in the midst of 
these crises, significant efforts were made toward 
negotiating a viable settlement to the southern conflict. 
This time peace seemed imminent precisely because a 
cross-section of Sudanese, comprising intellectuals and 
members of the professional and trade unions, took to 
the streets in December 1988. In a strongly worded 
memorandum supported by a broad segment of the 
military, these opponents of the regime effectively 
presented Prime Minister Sadiq al-Mahdi with an 
ultimatum: resolve the civil war and repeal the Septem- 
ber Laws. A reluctant Mahdi was forced to move 
toward implementing a 1988 agreement between Ga- 
rang and the Democratic Unionist party leader, Sayed 
Mohamed Osman al-Mirghani, involving an immediate 
cease-fire, a freeze on the September Laws until a 
constitutional conference could be convened to deliber- 
ate on them, and abrogation of defense pacts with 
countries the SPLA viewed as hostile to its interests. 
For its part, the Islamic Front found these terms so 
threatening to its Islamist political agenda that it 
withdrew from the governing coalition. The front’s 
leadership was particularly distressed by Mahdi’s deci- 
sion to incorporate into the new government members 
of the professional and trade unions whose secular 
outlook and democratic inclinations were well known. 

On June 30, 1989, only 24 hours before representa- 
tives of the SPLA and the major political parties were to 
meet to review the final draft of the peace agreement, a 
coup led by Omar Bashir ousted the Mahdi govern- 
ment, aborting the fragile—but nonetheless promis- 
ing—democratic experiment. The timing of the coup 
and the regime’s actions that followed made it abun- 
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dantly clear that Bashir and the other members of the 
Revolutionary Command Council were linked to the 
Islamists. 

Following the council’s dissolution of all political 
parties, trade unions, and civil associations and the 
repeal of all freedoms of speech and assembly, extraju- 
dicial detentions, torture, and summary executions 
were carried out across the country. The group with the 
greatest number of victims among its members was the 
Modern Forces. Any doubts as to the close link 
between the regime and the Islamic Front were quickly 
dispelled as the instigators of the June coup forcibly 
retired hundreds of military officers and replaced 
hundreds of civil servants with front members. This 
ongoing campaign is designed to transform the very 
fabric of Sudanese society, molding it into an increas- 
ingly militarized and ideological police state in the 
Iranian style. It soon became evident, however, that the 
Islamic Front’s unpopularity in Sudan, and the bank- 
rupt economy, would make this task difficult, particu- 
larly as the front become increasingly isolated 
internationally. 


IRAN: SPREADING FUNDAMENTALISM? 

Khartoum’s abysmal human rights record and its 
fateful decision to support Saddam Hussein during the 
1991 Persian Gulf war cemented its regional and 
international isolation, and left the regime little choice 
but to turn to the Islamic Republic of Iran for political 
and economic salvation. The alliance between Iran and 
Sudan, closely nurtured in the period following Presi- 
dent Ali Hashimi Rafsanjani’s visit to Khartoum in 
December 1992, sent shudders through the Arab 
world and beyond, sparking concern that Iran might 
attempt to use Sudan as a springboard to promote 
political Islam in Egypt and across North Africa.’ 

In reality the Khartoum-Teheran venture was in- 
duced by pragmatism rather than ideological affinity. 
Denied financial assistance from their old benefactors 
in the Gulf and repeatedly spurned by the IMF on 
requests for fresh loans, the Sudanese fundamentalists 
hoped to gain commercial and military support by 
consolidating relations with Iran. Teheran, on the other 
hand, wanted to use Sudan not so much to encourage 
Islamic governments in sub-Saharan Africa but to 
pursue its well-known regional ambitions and politi- 
cally outmaneuver its key adversaries in the region, 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia. 

So far, however, Iran’s chief contribution has been to 
assist in establishing a ubiquitous security apparatus in 
Sudan, made up of the Popular Defense Forces, the 
security police, and the clandestine Security of the 
Front (which is linked to the National Islamic Front), 
whose operations have led to the worsening humanitar- 
ian crisis in the country. Iranian military assistance and 
technical training have enabled the government to 
purchase the Chinese weaponry that it has used to 


devastating effect against the south, as well as in violent 
suppressions of rebellions in northern urban’ areas 
sparked by an inflation rate of 120 percent and in the 
“pacification” of the western province of Darfur. In the 
central portion of the country, it has enabled Khartoum 
to carry out against the Muslims of the Nuba Moun- 
tains what Amnesty International has termed an “eth- 
nic cleansing,” involving widespread arrests, killings, 
and the forced: relocation of hundreds of thousands 
from their fertile—and much coveted—ancestral lands. 

The spreading of Islamic fundamentalism has been 
hampered by the relatively limited financial transfers 
from Iran (approximating $86 million). Recent over- 
tures by the Bashir regime to Teheran for more credit 
transfers have not gained more than an agreement to 
expand air and sea transportation routes between the 
two nations. Nevertheless, millions of dollars derived 
from Iran and from fundamentalist supporters else- 
where have been diverted to fundamentalist groups in 
Egypt and North Africa through the Popular Arab and 
Islamic Conference (PAIC), headed by National Islamic 
Front leader Hassan Turabi. An umbrella group for 
several Islamic fundamentalist organizations, the PAIC 
is ostensibly concerned with no more than “sending 
forth [the Islamic] idea.” 


DEMOCRACY AS CONFLICT RESOLUTION 

Any efforts at finding a lasting resolution to the 
Sudanese crisis should take full account of the coun- 
try’s history, looking beyond reductive notions of the 
north-south dichotomy. Khartoum’s links with the 
wider world of political Islam, and the factionalism in 
the southern rebel groups, require a more ambitious 
agenda. 

Alleviating the humanitarian crisis in the south must 
be the first priority. In this respect it is difficult to see a 
peace agreement resolving the civil conflict, particu- 
larly when one considers the factors contributing to the 
ascendancy of the Sudanese fundamentalists and their 
calculated abortion of the democratic experiment. A 
series of negotiations: between the Bashir regime and 
the SPLA culminating in the Sudanese Peace Confer- 
ence convened in Abuja, Nigeria, last May yielded little 
progress beyond a nebulous agreement on a federal 
structure for the nation. Moreover, Iranian military 
support of Khartoum and divisions in the SPLA make 
an agreement unlikely. 

The international community must contemplate 
restoring some semblance of well-being to the affected 
populations in Sudan. The appointment of a special 
human rights observer and the establishment of “‘safe 
havens” to allow for the secure delivery of relief 
supplies, while urgently needed, must be augmented 
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with a larger observer mission under UN auspices 
consisting of hundreds of local human rights observers 
not only in the south, but in the north, in Darfur 
province, and in the Nuba Mountains region. Their 
security should be guaranteed pending an agreement 
with the Sudanese government and the SPLA factions 
as well as the exiled democratic opposition. 

Such an experiment, like the one now under way in 
Haiti, has a number of advantages. It establishes a 
permanent monitoring presence and promotes local 
participation and strengthens independent civil institu- 
tions, providing a viable alternative to the slew of 
government and rebel organizations that habitually 
have redirected or obstructed relief supplies to further 
their own political ends. In combination with intense 
diplomatic pressure and regional coordination, it could 
also set the stage for national reconciliation and the 
restoration of democracy. 

Several developments indicate that there is some 
room—albeit still limited—to maneuver. Khartoum’s 
isolation, particularly in the international financial 
arena, should be an important factor in policy consider- 
ations. In April 1992 the government instituted re- 
forms that went beyond the IMF’s policy 
recommendations, ending subsidies on goods from 
bread to gasoline and embarking on an ambitious 
privatization program. This scheme, whose chief contri- 
bution has been to impoverish large segments of the 
nation while benefiting Islamic Front supporters, is 
clearly designed to garner desperately needed funds 
from multilateral and bilateral donors. 

A close review of Sudanese history shows no peace- 
ful resolution to the conflict can be managed without 
including the country’s resilient, secular, Modern 
Forces. Almost immediately after the Bashir coup, the 
Modern Forces, in conjunction with the old political 
parties and the SPLA, organized under the umbrella of 
the National Democratic Alliance. This group, while 
still fractured, should be given a hearing by the United 
States and the international community, and its work 
toward reestablishing democracy vigorously encour- 
aged. Moreover, the Democratic Alliance’s present lack 
of coherent policy on the central issues of peace, power 
sharing, and Islamic law could potentially be resolved 
with international prodding. 

Insistence on democracy as the ultimate tool of 
conflict resolution should not be viewed as an attempt 
to subvert Sudan’s sovereignty, but rather as a demon- 
stration of confidence in the genuine democratic 
aspirations of the Sudanese people, unencumbered by 
dreams of conquest or rallying gestures at fortress 
walls. a 





“That the bewildering array of ethnic formations in Ethiopia have been permitted a degree 
of freedom not witnessed since well before the Mengistu era is an encouraging sign. And 
most have freely chosen the side of those working for the reconstruction of Ethiopia 


rather than its dismemberment.” 


The Future of the Ethiopian State after Mengistu 


BY JOHN W. HARBESON 


Mariam’s Stalinist dictatorship, the future of the 

Ethiopian state remains very much in question. 
Although the seeds of the present crisis were sown in 
the post-World War II era during Haile Selassie’s 
reign, modern Ethiopian history offers hopeful prece- 
dents for the country’s revival after periods of great 
fragmentation and disarray. But the challenges confront- 
ing the new Meles Zenawi regime seem far greater in 
relation to the resources available to meet them. The 
crucial—and untested—assumption underlying the 
government's initiatives, initiatives international observ- 
ers have demanded, is that institutionalizing political 
pluralism and economic liberalism will legitimize an 
Ethiopian state in some form, as well as Zenawi’s own 
regime, and allow economic policies to generate the 
country’s renaissance. 


Rie two years after the fall of Mengistu Haile 


THE REVOLUTION THAT WASN'T 

What were the seeds of the present crisis that were 
sown by Haile Selassie? First, there is little evidence to 
suggest that the province of Eritrea was not prepared to 
accept a 1951 United Nations—brokered federation 
with Ethiopia; after all, formal federation would have 
been consistent with the large measure of decentraliza- 
tion that characterized the reigns of earlier emperors. 
But Haile Selassie systematically manipulated and 
maneuvered the Eritrean parliament into approving full 
incorporation into Ethiopia. This prompted the emer- 
gence of Eritrean liberation movements that have since 
been generally unwilling to consider a return to the 
status quo ante. 

Second, Haile Selassie’s approach toward socioeco- 
nomic and political modernization strengthened his 
rule but undermined the legitimacy of his moderniza- 
tion policies and, more fundamentally, the legitimacy 
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of the state itself. While his fostering of education and 
economic development helped him escape from the 
clutches of the country’s traditional, quasi-feudal land- 
lords, the emperor’s brand of modernization also 
simply empowered a new group of elites without 
significantly altering the regime’s feudal and oligarchic 
character, and so did little to improve the circum- 
stances of most Ethiopians; modernizing elites were 
successfully co-opted into the service of what remained 
a deeply tradition-bound regime. In the eyes of ordi- 
nary Ethiopians, Haile Selassie thereby undermined 
not only the credibility of these elites as agents of 
modernization but the modernization process itseli— 
and their suspicions were borne out by the regime's 
paralysis when the famine of the early 1970s hit. The 
Ethiopian state atrophied along with the aging em- 
peror. 

The great irony of the Mengistu regime—and the 
underlying cause of its demise—was that the more 
revolutionary its quest for change, the more it repli- 
cated the weaknesses that brought an end to Haile 
Selassie’s government. Its ultimate legacy was not the 
change it professed to seek, which proved ephemeral, 
but a further weakening of the Ethiopian state. In the 
process, the real losers were the people of Ethiopia, 
who badly needed revolutionary improvement in their 
standard of living. While Mengistu must be given 
credit for dramatically increasing literacy, Ethiopia has 
remained among the world’s two or three poorest 
countries. Virtually all the structures the regime put in 
place to supplant the quasi-feudal order of Haile 
Selassie and his predecessors and lift Ethiopians out of 
abject poverty have crumbled and have been discarded. 

Why and how did Mengistu’s revolution run 
aground? The basic answer is that the regime failed to 
achieve legitimacy. Mengistu and his lieutenants dis- 
agreed with the objectives and fatally misjudged the 
strength of a revolution already in progress. The 
unprecedented resignation of an imperial cabinet in 
February 1974 unleashed waves of mass strikes and 
demonstrations that reached into virtually every seg- 
ment of the population, including the rank and file of 


the military; no new ministers capable of quieting the 
unrest could be found. The popular calls for change 
included wage increases and other benefits but, more 
fundamentally, envisioned a new order that would 
make achieving these goals possible—one that en- 
shrined freedom of expression and association, popu- 
larly elected government, ethnic autonomy, land reform, 
and safeguards against official corruption. 

The problem was that this widespread uprising was 
essentially leaderless, since virtually all the elites had 
been co-opted by the imperial regime. An initially 
anonymous 120-member committee of junior military 
officers, including Mengistu, was formed in an attempt 
to provide leadership and to stem the potential for 
chaos and renewed ethnic Somali irredentism centered 
in the Ogaden region bordering Somalia. 

While the military committee concentrated on oust- 
ing the government it enjoyed popular support. But no 
sooner had it dethroned and imprisoned the emperor 
in September 1974 than it found itself at cross- 
purposes with the popular insurgency. Simply put, the 
issue was whether to proceed to civilian, elected 
government immediately, as the insurgents insisted, or 
to postpone civilian rule until the military committee 
dismantled the structures on which the old’ regime 
rested and created new ones, particularly through land 
reform. Mengistu claimed that returning immediately 
to civilian government would only re-empower the 
elites co-opted by Haile Selassie. 

Underlying this issue of revolutionary process were 
deeper differences over both revolutionary ends and 
means. Initially, students and a substantial number of 
intellectuals shared the Marxist predilections of Men- 
gistu and at least some of his lieutenants. But they had 
no stomach for Stalinist dictatorship masquerading as 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, preferring something 
more akin to democratic socialism. Meanwhile the foot 
soldiers of the popular insurgency seemed to want only 
freedom of expression.and association, land reform, 
and a share of the ill-gotten official wealth. 

The Mengistu regime did not retreat from its posi- 
tion until it was on the point of collapse in 1990-1991, 
at which time it abandoned nearly everything it had 
attempted. But during its tenure, it sought ceaselessly 
to bend the popular will to its revolutionary vision. The 
more it undertook to implement its vision—at first 
with the somewhat skeptical support of the Soviet 
Union—the more it was reduced to ruling by coercion 
rather than consent. Shortly after it had dethroned 
Haile Selassie, the regime dramatically broke with the 
past in November 1974, when it summarily and 
without warning executed 60 senior officials of the old 
regime. In executing along with them the interim 
leader of the military government, Eritrean-born Gen- 
eral Aman Andom, Mengistu torpedoed a last and 
potentially fruitful dialogue with the Eritrean liberation 
movements that might have led to rapprochement. 
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A few months later the Mengistu government ap- 
peared to gain a measure of legitimacy with the 
promulgation of sweeping rural and urban land re- 
forms, the nationalization of major businesses and 
industries, and the launching of a high school and 
college student campaign to implement these reforms 
and teach reading and preventive medicine in Ethio- 
pia’s villages and neighborhoods. Mengistu gambled 
that a frontal attack on the bases of the old order 
combined with the launching of these popular reforms 
would gain for his supposedly transitional regime 
sufficient legitimacy for him to help bring a new state 
to birth. 

In retrospect, it appears the gamble was lost almost 
as soon as it was made. Already on the defensive for 
failing to restore civilian rule immediately, the regime 
lacked the legitimacy necessary to impose order so that 
the reforms could be implemented. In rural areas it 
tended to fall back temporarily on remnants of the old 
order, and in so doing angered the constituencies 
whose insurgencies had fatally undermined that order. 

In urban areas the regime quickly found itself 
embroiled in a civil war between civilians opposed to 
continued military rule and those who shared its ideas, 
and it ended up alienating both. The initial urban and 
rural land reforms of 1975 provided for a large measure 
of local autonomy in their implementation. This oppor- 
tunity precipitated a civil war between civilian parti- 
sans of the regime, which coalesced into the faction 
known as MEISON (Marxist All-Ethiopia Socialist 
Movement), and opponents increasingly allied under 
the Ethiopian Peoples Revolutionary party (EPRP). 
Unable to suppress the violence, the regime tried to 
terminate the experiment in neighborhood self- 
government, driving MEISON into opposition along 
with the EPRP. 


THE DICTATORSHIP’S WINDOW DRESSING 

After rejecting power sharing with civilian groups, 
the terror of the late 1970s demonstrated that the 
Mengistu regime had trapped itself into defending its 
existence by military means alone. What began as a 
120-member military committee evolved into a military 
dictatorship, with all those favoring dialogue with 
Eritrea and a sharing of power with civilians forced 
out—and in many instances, killed—including those 
belonging to its erstwhile civil partner, MEISON. The 
later reforms, such as the radicalization of the land 
reforms, a resettlement project, and all the efforts to 
give central direction to the economy, featured transpar- 
ent efforts to strengthen military rule under the um- 
brella of Marxist-Leninist orthodoxy. The Mengistu 
regime pointed to the formation of the Workers party 
of Ethiopia in the mid-1980s as the fulfillment of its 
promise to return the country to civilian and popularly 
based rule. But in both design and implementation the 
new party confirmed that transitional military rule had 
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become permanent; the appearance of civilian partici- 
pation was mere window dressing. 

The pathology of the Mengistu regime bore a certain 
resemblance to that of Emperor Tewodros more than a 
century earlier, whose effort to reconstruct the state by 
military means ultimately proved self-destructive. Like 
Haile Selassie with Eritrea, both Mengistu and Tewodros 
proved unequal to the task of altering the historic 
balance between the notion of unchallenged imperial 
supremacy and tacit acceptance of significant decentral- 
ization. Both Mengistu and Tewodros treated socioeco- 
nomic reforms as theaters of war, viewing inability or 
unwillingness to respond to government initiatives as 
evidence of an enemy presence. Under both rulers 
resistance to the regime grew in direct proportion to its 
military exertions and to the destitution it wrought 
among the people. At the end of the day, the Mengistu 
regime diverted well over 50 percent of the national 
budget to a military effort that backfired. It devoted 
much of the nondefense budget to instruments for 
state control of the economy that increasingly empha- 
sized acceptance of the regime’s authority and eco- 
nomic support for its war efforts. 

The more the Mengistu government intensified its 
war-making, the more it set itself up as synonymous 
with the Ethiopian state; in so doing it made the 
Ethiopian state as well as itself the target of growing 
“opposition. The regime did cashier the political and 
socioeconomic structures of the imperial past, but it 
failed to win acceptance for any new basis for political 
order—leaving a political vacuum of far broader and 
deeper proportions than the one that allowed its rise to 
power in 1974. 


OPPOSED TO MENGISTU 

Evidence that the regime’s collapse placed the 
Ethiopian state at risk is to be found in the nature of 
the opposition movements that brought Mengistu 
down. At the grassroots, literally dozens of overlapping 
movements based on ethnic identity reflected histori- 
cal realities largely unaltered by Mengistu’s socioeco- 
nomic agenda. The major opposition groups developed 
along the fault lines of the fragile pan-ethnic Ethiopian 
state the modem emperors had labored to construct. 
As such, they reflected not so much controversy over 
the shape of a postimperial Ethiopian state but the 
question of whether the state, as defined by imperial 
conquest, would continue. United in their determina- 
tion to overthrow the Mengistu regime but with the 
nature and strength of their ties to each other difficult 
to assess at this point, these opposition groups have 
not yet reached an understanding on the state. 

The principal movements that collaborated to top- 
ple Mengistu and his cohorts were the Eritrean Peoples 
Liberation Front (EPLF), the Oromo Liberation Front 
(OLF), and the Tigrean Peoples Liberation Front 
(TPLF), which allied with non-Tigrean groups.to form 


the Ethiopian Peoples Revolutionary Democratic Front 
(EPRDF), now the ruling group in the country. But 
what did each of these three major movements repre- 
sent in the lead-up to Mengistu’s overthrow, and what 
might they stand for in the future? 


The EPLF. Secure access to the Red Sea through what 
is now Eritrea helped distinguish strong emperors from 
their opposite numbers. In the late nineteenth century, 
Italian colonization set Eritrea on a track very different 
from that of the rest of Ethiopia. Like other African 
colonies, the Italians exposed the region to many of the 
same opportunities and indignities that came with 
colonial rule. Benefiting from its long coastline, Eritrea 
saw commercial and industrial development, urbaniza- 
tion, and a Western education that set it apart from 
Ethiopia. Not only was such modernization more rapid 
and extensive than in its southern neighbor but, 
shielded by Italian rule, the participants were some- 
what less subject to co-optation by the imperial regime. 
At the same time, however, Eritrea did not offer enough 
opportunities for the upwardly mobile, and a great 
many Eritreans lived and worked in Ethiopia—indeed, 
provided vital support for that country’s only develop- 
ment efforts. Eritreans identified with Ethiopian efforts 
to rid themselves of Italian rule during the 1936-1941 
occupation, and filled critical positions in Haile Selas- 
sie’s administration and in Ethiopia’s fledgling educa- 
tion, agricultural, and industrial sectors. 

Haile Selassie’s rejection of federation not only 
shattered a hard-won basis of political association but 
tore at the modern interdependence that built on and 
overlay the historic cultural and economic intercourse 
between Ethiopia and Eritrea. The engineered union 
with Ethiopia precipitated the formation of the Eritrean 
Liberation Front, soon to be overtaken by the more 
militant EPLF. Haile Selassie’s and Mengistu’s unwaver- 
ing efforts to destroy the latter with military force 
perpetuated a 30-year war that culminated in de facto 
independence for Eritrea in 1991 and contributed 
greatly to the collapse of the Mengistu regime. The 
referendum on Eritrea’s political future scheduled for 
this April will almost surely produce a verdict for 
independence. But the need to resume economic 
cooperation with Ethiopia has remained unchanged by 
the decades of war. That, combined with many uncer- 
tainties regarding Ethiopia, contributes to a clouded 
political future for the entire Horn of Africa. 


The OLF. The movement for Oromo liberation is of 
more recent origin; it is also more divided and has a 
more ambivalent purpose than Eritrea’s drive for 
independence. Emblematic of the further weakening of 
the Ethiopian state during Mengistu’s reign, the move- 
ment seeks to embrace the two-thirds or more of the 
people and territory of southern Ethiopia incorporated 
into the country by the conquests of Haile Selassie’s 


turn-of-the-century predecessor, Menelik II. The peo- 
ples brought into the empire were diverse, many of 
them having previously been overrun by the Oromo or 
Galla, as they were once known. Whatever cultural 
glue the Oromo movement has holding it together 
derives in part from these earlier conquests, as well as 
from the common forced submission to Menelik. 
Menelik’s peace terms involved appropriation of land 
for imperial purposes, settlement of his soldiers and 
predominantly Amhara civil servants (known as nefte- 
nya), and the return of some lands to the conquered in 
exchange for their surrender. Thus developed a pattern 
of exploitative tenancy and landlordism—often with 
absentee owners—amounting to a degree of class 
stratification generally unmatched in the north. 

But as in Eritrea, the lines between conqueror and 
conquered became blurred during Haile Selassie’s 
reign. Partly in response to official pressure, partly due 
to Haile Selassie’s practice of elite co-optation, and 
partly out of self-interest, many people in the south 
acquired fluency in the Amharic language and con- 
verted to the Coptic Christianity of their conquerors. 
Intermixing of these peoples did not begin with 
Menelik, nor did it end with his conquests. Notwith- 
standing important differences in their cultural tradi- 
tions, shared acceptance of Ethiopian political identity 
grew, at least arnong elites. 

The emergence of the OLF and competing move- 
ments is in one sense ironic, since Mengistu’s initial 
land reform was primarily targeted at the tenant 
population of the south. Reform probably did more to 
deliver people in the south from the yoke of imperial- 
era feudalism than it did in the north, where the impact 
on traditional land tenure relationships was more 
complicated. But the inability of the Mengistu govern- 
ment to dislodge the remnants of Haile Selassie’s 
regime at local levels promptly, its heavy-handed 
attempts to control economic life, and the perception 
that it was an Amhara imperial government in another 
guise sparked the growth of Oromo liberation move- 
ments. , 

The OLF’s military forces were too small, weak, and 
loosely organized to pose any real threat to Mengistu’s 
military, and they are still distinctly weaker than those 
of the other two main opposition groups. Moreover, 
the movement has been distracted by competition with 
~ Somali-based liberation movements over the control of 
districts with mixed Somali and non-Somali ethnic 


populations. The OLF has faced more serious conten- 


tion for the loyalty of Oromo peoples than has the 
EPLF among the Eritrean people. More fundamentally, 
however, the ultimate objective of the OLF and its 
rivals has remained more ambivalent than those of the 
Eritreans, alternating among increased influence at the 
center, greater decentralization, regional autonomy, 
and independence. While the EPLF has for years been 
committed almost unreservedly to independence, the 
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center of gravity in the Oromo Liberation Front appears 
to lie somewhere between increased power at the 
center and local autonomy. 


The EPRDF. This movement, which now governs 
Ethiopia, has been a coalition of the Tigrean Peoples 
Liberation Front and the insurgent groups it estab- 
lished close ties with in the course of its war to 
overthrow Mengistu. The TPLF in tum received impor- 
tant encouragement and assistance from the EPLF, 
notwithstanding that the TPLF sought to rule Ethiopia 
and the latter was bent on secession. 

The origins of the Tigrean Front seem to lie in a 
dynastic tug-of-war within the ancient empire over 
where the seat of power was to be. Ethiopian emperors 
historically moved about continually, somewhat defus- 
ing the issue, but after Johannes’s reign (1869-1886) 
the center of power shifted to south to the Shoa region 
where Menelik was king, and it has remained there ever 
since. The Tigrean rulers in their northern kingdom 
continued to represent potential dynastic challengers 
to Haile Selassie. Tigre’s reluctant acceptance of the 
emperor's authority came to a head in 1943 with a 
major rebellion shortly after Haile Selassie’s return 
from wartime exile. The uprising required considerable 
military force to put down, and many Tigreans—like 
the Oromo peoples—continued to chafe under Am- 
hara rule. The devastating effect of ragtag peasant 
armies marched across Tigre by the Mengistu regime 
on their way to disastrous engagements in Eritrea 
helped precipitate the emergence of the TPLF. 

Despite Tigre’s history, the Tigrean Front chose to 
focus on changing the regime in Addis Ababa rather 
than pushing for independence, and its strategy against 
Mengistu was to spawn groups in non-Tigre areas that 
would be allies to this cause. Since coming to power in 
199] under the banner of the EPRDF, it has continued 
to do so in Oromo areas, notably with the formation of 
Oromo Peoples Democratic Organization (OPDO). 
The strategy has enabled it to gain and so far hold 
power, but long-term viability remains a question. 
Many Amhara correctly perceive the governing coali- 
tion as Tigrean-dominated, and do not welcome it, and 
the emergence of the OPDO and other smaller groups 
is a major issue between the ruling movement and the 
Oromo Liberation Front, with which it collaborated in 
the war to overthrow Mengistu and for a brief time 
afterward. 


GETTING EVERYONE 
MOVING IN THE SAME DIRECTION 

The EPRDF under the leadership of Meles Zenawi 
confronts the twin tasks of consolidating its own 
government and preventing Eritrean separation from 
having a domino effect, leading to the further disintegra- 
tion of the Ethiopian state. It also faces the daunting 
work of ensuring the delivery of humanitarian relief for 
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famine and war victims, stimulating economic develop- 
ment, dealing with the needs of refugees returning 
from neighboring countries, and coping with the 
effects of civil war in Sudan and an apparently failed 
Somali state. 

The government addresses these challenges in the 
new and largely uncharted conditions that prevail with 
the cold war’s end. Private trade in armaments contin- 
ues but superpower interest in providing countervail- 
ing security for the regime does not. United. States 
mediation may have been critical in ensuring a rela- 
tively peaceful transition from Mengistu to Meles 
Zenawi, but the dominant motive there may have been 
the airlifting of Ethiopian Jews to Israel, a relatively 
narrow concern from Ethiopia’s perspective. 

If there is a broader interest in Ethiopia’s future by 
the United States and other major powers, it lies in an 
ideological commitment to political pluralism and a 
market economy—the unspoken premise being that 
democracy and economic liberalism are the key to 
regime consolidation and state reconstruction. But the 
record to date of the EPRDF government, ostensibly 
committed to both political pluralism and private 
enterprise, generates doubt about that assumption. 

The Meles regime encouraged domestic and interna- 
tional observers by promptly calling an all-party confer- 
ence in July 1991 for the purpose of working out a plan 
for a transition to an elected government. The 20 
parties attending (including the constituent parties of 
the governing coalition) agreed on the structure and 
composition of an interim Council of Representatives 
pending national elections, and accepted a referendum 
on Eritrea in return for: guaranteed access through 
Eritrea to Red Sea ports. The Eritrean Peoples Libera- 
tion Front agreed to postpone the referendum for two 
years in order not to further destabilize Ethiopia—a 
move much in its own as well as Ethiopia's interests. 
This exercise, while now common elsewhere, is with- 
out precedent in Ethiopia’s long history. The agree- 
ments reached at the conference went a good distance 
toward meeting pledges whose scuttling by Mengistu 
helped ensure his regime’s demise. 

But standing outside the agreement were the Ethio- 
pian People’s Revolutionary party and MEISON, which 
question the regime’s commitment to democracy and 
appear to be energized by Amhara unhappiness with 
their subordinate place in the new regime and with 
Eritrean independence. Also standing outside the 


agreement. was the Mo’a Ambesa movement, which 
wants to restore the monarchy, believing it the only 
alternative to the disintegration of the state. Last year 
the ranks of the dissenters grew when the Oromo 
Liberation Front severed its links with the governing 
coalition, giving as proximate cause irregularities in the 
conduct of neighborhood and district-level elections 
preparatory to regional and national balloting. The 
OLF and the EPRDF have accused each other of 
violating an agreement to encamp their armies. More 
fundamentally, the OLF has reacted to the regime's 
attempts to nurture competing allied parties among the 
Oromo, as it did among the Amhara; as the OLF sees it, 
the ruling movement has put regime consolidation 
ahead of the goal of state reconstruction symbolized by 
the July 1991 conference. Despite repeated govern- 
ment efforts to defuse the situation, the Oromo Front 
stands on the threshold of a decision to resort to civil 
war. 

Relations between the EPRDF and the EPLF have 
been complicated by the return of Sultan Ali Mira, who 
was forced into exile early in the Mengistu era, and the 
sultan’s desire for a unified region for his semino- 
madic, pastoralist Afar people. The Afar sphere stands 
athwart the principal road connecting Addis Ababa 
with the coast, and incorporates parts of both Eritrea 
and Ethiopia. It also extends into Djibouti, where 
tensions between the Isa and the Afar are again near the 
breaking point. The sultan has shown an inclination to 
seek unification within Ethiopia. Afar interests can 
only be accommodated to the extent that the EPRDF 
and EPLF make good on their commitments to post- 
independence economic cooperation and the free 
movement of people. While still generally satisfactory, 
relations between the two fronts have been tested by 
the forced repatriation of non-Eritreans to Ethiopia and 
by the presence of factions within Ethiopia still unwill- 
ing to accept Eritrean separation. 

That the bewildering array of ethnic formations in 
Ethiopia have been permitted a degree of freedom not 
witnessed since well before the Mengistu era is an 
encouraging sign. And most have freely chosen the side 
of those working for the reconstruction of Ethiopia 
rather than its dismemberment. While their positions 
are still tentative, the possibility remains that a new 
Ethiopian state will emerge that will successfully 
accommodate ethnic and political diversity. a 
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7 While international attention has been focused on Somalia, nearly 4,000 miles to the 
west another African country faces almost similar conditions of state collapse, ethnic 
fighting, and the flight of hundreds of thousands of citizens. Yet Liberia, which, like 
Somalia, was a cold war “ally” of the United States, continues to disintegrate as the rest of 


a the world stands by. 
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Liberia: An Avoidable Tragedy 


BY WILLIAM O’NEILL 


violence that rivals Somalia or Bosnia and Herze- 

govina. A vicious civil war has claimed the lives 
of tens of thousands of innocent civilians, and about 
half the country’s 2.3 million people have fled their 
homes and are either refugees in neighboring states or 
are displaced inside Liberia. The economy has been 
destroyed, famine remains a threat, and health condi- 
tions are catastrophic. 

Liberia’s tragic journey from a poor, struggling 
country with substantial economic potential to its 
current status as a “‘failed state” yields important 
lessons about the central role human rights and the 
rule of law play in preventing civil war and promoting 
economic growth. It is also an indictment of a cold war 
. United States foreign policy that catalyzed this journey. 


| iberia has descended into a state of anarchy and 


THE UGLY AMERICO-LIBERIAN 

It has been said that Liberia is the closest thing to an 
African colony that the United States ever had. The 
American Colonization Society purchased land on the 
west coast of Africa and sent freed slaves to settle there 
in 1827. Twenty years later Liberia became the first 
independent republic in Africa and the second black 
republic in the world after Haiti. Its capital was named 
Monrovia after the fifth United States president, James 
Monroe. Scholars at Harvard Law School wrote the 
country’s constitution while professors at Cornell 
University drafted the nation’s general laws. 

The freed slaves from the United States and their 
descendants, known as Americo-Liberians, quickly 
became predominant, with the indigenous people 
relegated to a largely pastoral existence. Americo- 
Liberians controlled the economy and the government 
from the coastal cities. There was enormous disparity 
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in the distribution of wealth; the Americo-Liberians 
heavily taxed the indigenous inhabitants and imposed 
forced labor for public work projects. The elite classi- 
fied the indigenous as “aborigines” and effectively 
disenfranchised them by making property ownership a 
prerequisite for voting. 

The first indication that Americo-Liberian domi- 
nance was seriously endangered occurred in April 
1979, when President William Tolbert announced an 
increase in the price of rice, a staple in the Liberian 
diet. The announcement came just after Tolbert had 
spent over $100 million to host an Organization of 
African Unity conference. Citizens soon filled the 
streets of downtown Monrovia to protest the price 
increase and Tolbert ordered his troops to fire on the 
unarmed demonstrators, killing at least 40 of them. 

Indigenous soldiers resented being ordered to fire 
on fellow Liberians by their Americo-Liberian officers. 
It was a resentment that reached a climax one year later 
when, on April 12, 1980, a nearly illiterate soldier from 
an obscure village in eastern Liberia launched the coup 
that ended Americo-Liberian rule—and began Libe- 
ria’s disintegration. 


DOE'S REIGN OF TERROR 

The young soldier, Master Sergeant Samuel K. Doe, 
had emerged as the leader of the indigenous soldiers 
and had called for Tolbert’s removal because of ram- 
pant corruption, excessive concentration of power, and 
violations of human rights. Many Liberians welcomed 
the coup (during which Doe reportedly hid in the 
bushes while soldiers stormed the Executive Mansion 
and murdered and disemboweled President Tolbert) 
and Doe’s promises to end corruption, distribute 
wealth more equitably, and ensure full participation in 
the political process. Yet the public execution of 13 
senior officials in Tolbert’s government by drunken 
soldiers on a beach in Monrovia on April 20, which 
was televised around the world, seared itself into the 
minds of most Liberians and caused many to doubt 
Doe’s promises of freedom and justice. 
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Doe’s subsequent actions proved those doubts were 
well founded. The new leader and his cronies formed a 
People’s Redemption Council, which suspended the 
constitution, declared martial law, banned political 
activity, and dissolved the executive and the legislature. 
The PRC consolidated all power and ruled by decree. 
The council also usurped the judiciary, creating a 
Supreme Judiciary Council composed of five army 
officers to hear cases of treason. 

During the early 1980s Doe’s repression was fo- 
cused on suspected rivals, student groups, and the 
press. As many as 50 members of the armed forces 
believed to be plotting a coup were tried in secret by 
the Supreme Judiciary Council and executed. Five 
members of the PRC, including co-chairman Thomas 
Weh-Sehn, were also accused of plotting a coup and 
were executed in August 1991. Arbitrary arrests and 
prolonged detention without trial were common for 
anyone suspected of opposing Doe or violating the ban 
on political activity. Soldiers routinely beat detainees; 
some were kept for weeks in solitary confinement 
without being questioned or charged with a crime. 

Students, especially those at the University of Libe- 
ria, were Doe’s second principal target in the early 
1980s. In 1982 the PRC banned all academic activities 
that “directly or indirectly impinge, interfere with or 
cast aspersion upon the activities, programs or policies 
of the People’s Redemption Council.” On August 22, 
1984, 200 soldiers attacked students on the university 
campus protesting the arrest of popular professor 
Amos Sawyer on suspicion of treason; an unknown 
number of students were killed. The soldiers arrested, 
detained, and beat hundreds more, and reportedly 
raped female students. The Doe government denied 
any killings took place and acknowledged only one 
case of sexual abuse. The message was clear: the army 
is above the law. 

Doe also did not hesitate to crack down on the 
press. In the first two years after the coup, the Liberian 
press had enjoyed relative freedom. By 1982, however, 
the government began to shut down independent 
newspapers by decree. Journalists were arrested and 
sometimes beaten. The Daily Observer, the country’s 
largest independent newspaper at the time, was shut 
down four times between 1981 and 1984. Its editor, 
Kenneth Best, was detained twice by the military, and 
Willis Knuckles, a reporter for The Daily Observer, was 
arrested and severely beaten in February 1984 for 
telling the BBC that Liberians had criticized the 
government's closing of the paper. 

Meanwhile, United States interest in the country 
was renewed. Alarmed at reports that Libya was 
influencing Doe, the administration of President Ron- 


‘Doe parlayed his anticommunism so well that he was 
invited to the White House in 1982, where President Reagan 
introduced him as “Chairman Moe.” 


ald Reagan began to pour aid money into Liberia in 
unprecedented amounts; Doe quickly realized the 
rules of the game and responded by closing the Libyan 
embassy, thereby ensuring even more aid. From 1980 
to 1985, the United States gave Liberia nearly $500 
million (including approximately $65 million in mili- 
tary aid), making Liberia the largest per capita aid 
recipient in sub-Saharan Africa. The aid monies 
amounted to one-third of Liberia’s annual budget. 
Corruption grew rampant even by Liberian standards, 
with much of the aid disappearing into the personal 
accounts of Doe and others in the PRC. 

The Reagan administration ignored the corruption 
and Doe’s abysmal human rights record in part be- 
cause Liberia hosted several key facilities in the fight to 
contain Soviet influence in Africa; these included a 
Voice of America transmitter that relayed broadcasts to 
all of sub-Saharan Africa and a communications station 
that was one of eight stations in the world that could 
guide submarines carrying nuclear missiles. Liberia 
was also the only country in West Africa where United 
States military planes could land with just 24 hours’ 
notice, facilitating United States efforts to supply Jonas 
Savimbi’s National Union for the Total Independence 
of Angola forces in their guerrilla war against Angola's 
Marxist government.! 

After promoting himself to general, Doe dissolved 
the PRC in July 1984 and called for elections in 
October 1985. He lifted the ban on political activity 
but, despite earlier pledges not to run, declared himself 
a candidate and started calling himself the president. 
Doe created a puppet legislature composed of soldiers 
and members of his new National Democratic party of 
Liberia. In anticipation of the elections, several parties 
fielded candidates for the presidency and the legisla- 
ture; Doe responded by cracking down on the most 
popular opposition parties and barring their leaders 
from participating in the electoral process. 

Repression increased during the campaign. Amos 
Sawyer, now the leader of the Liberian People’s party, 
was detained without charge, The Daily Observer was 
shut down again, and some candidates were arrested, 
detained, and flogged. Gangs of young men paid by 
Doe roamed the country, disrupting meetings and 
rallies and beating opposition candidates. 

Although an open and robust campaign was impos- 
sible, the opposition would have won the October 15, 
1985, elections had there not been massive vote fraud. 
As early returns came in it became clear that Doe would 
lose. He immediately ordered the Special Election 
Commission to burn ballots in a huge bonfire. Vote 
counting stopped and a new count by hand-picked 
Doe supporters was ordered; to no one’s surprise, they 
found that Doe had received 50.9 percent of the vote 
and was Liberia’s new president. 

Doe stole the election, yet the United States, incredi- 
bly, recognized its validity. An American official in 


Monrovia stated: “It was one of those rare times when 
United States foreign policy could have made the 
difference. We funded the election, we organized it, we 
supervised the voting, and then when Doe stole it, we 
didn’t have the guts to tell him to get his a - - out of the 
mansion.” Back in Washington, Chester Crocker, the 
assistant secretary of state for Africa, testified before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that “the pros- 
pects for national reconciliation were brightened by 
Doe’s claim that he won only a narrow 51 percent 
election victory.” Most Liberians thought otherwise. 
One month after the elections, Thomas Quiwonkpa, 
one of the leading members of the original group of 
soldiers responsible for the 1980 coup, attempted to 
overthrow Doe. A popular figure who broke with Doe 
in 1983, Quiwonkpa had been subsequently forced 
into exile. News of his coup attempt led to joyous 
celebrations in Monrovia, but by midafternoon the 
coup had failed and Doe announced that he was in 
charge. Retribution was swift. For the first time ethnic 
tensions that had lain dormant exploded in a spasm of 
violence, the aftershocks of which are still being felt. 


THE ETHNIC DIMENSION 

Doe was from a small ethnic group, the Krahn, who 
live primarily in eastern Liberia near the frontier with 
Ivory Coast. Krahn make up only 4 percent of the 
Liberian population, yet Doe appointed Krahn in 
disproportionate numbers to key government posts; a 
Krahn directed government security forces and the 
army chief of staff was Krahn. Such blatant favoritism 
created growing resentment against the Krahn, particu- 
larly among the two largest ethnic groups, the Gio and 
the Mano (Quiwonkpa was a Gio). 

After the failed coup, Doe and the Krahn-dominated 
army lashed out at Gio and Mano civilians, especially 
in Nimba county, which is Liberia’s breadbasket and 
source of most of its iron and other valuable exports. 
As many as 2,000 Gio and Mano were killed after the 
failed coup—-Quiwonkpa, who was from Nimba, was 
reportedly beaten beyond recognition, castrated, and 
dismembered. Hundreds of Gio and Mano soldiers 
were summarily executed on the grounds of the 
Executive Mansion. Krahn civilians reportedly helped 
soldiers hunt down non-Krahn in Doe’s home base of 
Grand Gedeh county. No soldiers were ever prosecuted 
or disciplined. . 

A seemingly unstoppable cycle of ethnic violence 
had begun. A Krahn presciently told the Lawyers 
Committee in April 1986 that “We are in fact living in 
fear... . What I think is that, if there is an eventuality, 
if you know what I mean, there will have to be 


revenge. . .. We've got the feeling that something is in 


the making. When that thing explodes, then God have 
mercy on us.” That “eventuality” exploded three years 
later when a former Doe ally and government official, 
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Charles Taylor, invaded Liberia with 60 men on 
Christmas Eve 1989. 

However, even the Reagan administration had grown 
alarmed at the mounting evidence of unbridled corrup- 
tion that accompanied the upsurge in ethnic hatred. In 
1987 the United States sent a team of 17 experts to 
control and monitor the Liberian govemment’s spend- 
ing after the government defaulted on numerous loans. 
The team gave up in November 1988 and returned 
home. Yet Reagan administration officials continued to 
see “positive signs” despite overwhelming evidence to 


the contrary. The State Department’s annual reports on 


human rights conditions in Liberia downplayed viola- 
tions and gave a false impression of progress. Secretary 
Crocker testified again before Congress in 1987 that 
“We believe there has been a movement in a positive 
direction. If you take a moving picture, it shows a trend 
which we think is a good one. If you take a snapshot, 
then in that snapshot you can see problems. Problems 
are not absent, but the situation has improved.” 

Problems soon overwhelmed Crocker’s “moving 
picture” and United States aid dropped from $53.6 
million in 1986 to $19.5 million in 1989 and by 1990 
had reached zero except for $10 million in food'and 
humanitarian assistance. The United States still failed 
to condemn publicly human rights violations as the 
Krahn took over from the Americo-Liberians as the new 
elite. 


DOE'S DOWNFALL 

As Liberia hurtled into economic disarray and 
intensifying repression, Taylor and his small group of 
guerrillas at first limited their targets to soldiers and 
government officials. Doe responded with predictable 
brutality, sending two infantry battalions to Nimba 
county where they killed, tortured, and arrested civil- 
ians, targeting Gio and Mano. Villages were burned 
and anyone suspected of harboring or supporting the 
rebels was at great risk. Soldiers reportedly told some 
villagers that they had “come to finish what they had 
started in 1985,” referring to the bloody aftermath of 
Quiwonkpa’s failed coup. Taylor’s forces responded in 
kind, summarily executing Krahn civilians and widen- 
ing their attacks to include Mandingos, who had 
become identified as pro-Krahn. 

Each side committed atrocities throughout 1990. 
Doe told a group of tribal leaders that May to “get their 
cutlasses, their single-barreled guns and get in the 
bush.” This was seen as a license to kill and in the next 
week the decapitated bodies of 18 people, all either 
Gio or Mano, were found in Monrovia. Taylor re- 
sponded: “If you're a Mandingo, it doesn’t matter who 
you are or what you’ve done. That’s it. It’s tit for tat.” 
Taylor’s forces swept through eastern Liberia and 
captured the port of Buchanan, Liberia’s second-largest 
city and the transit point for most of the country’s 
foreign currency-earning-exports. Taylor kept his word: 
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at least 200 people, many of them Mandingos, were 
lined up and shot after the city was captured. 

The reaction of President George Bush’s administra- 
tion to the growing bloodshed and chaos was muted. 
Two counterinsurgency experts were dispatched to 
Nimba county allegedly to instruct Doe’s forces on 
humanitarian principles and halt human rights viola- 
tions. The United States was disturbed at reports that 
Taylor had received guerrilla warfare training and 
weapons from Libya, something Taylor consistently 
denied but his troops freely admitted. Despite the 
“special relationship” and the various military installa- 
tions, one senior State Department official observed, 
“Ttlhe bottom line is, it’s not in the United States’s 
interest to get in the middle of this fight.” 

Taylor’s troops, who now called themselves the 
National Patriotic Front of Liberia (NPFL), had grown 
to several thousand and had driven to within 30 miles 
of Monrovia by the end of July. At the same time, a 
rebel splinter group led by Brigadier General Prince Y. 
Johnson had taken over sections of Monrovia and was 
within a mile of the Executive Mansion. (Johnson, a 
Gio, had a falling-out with Taylor, who is part Americo- 
Liberian, accusing him of trying to reestablish Americo- 
Liberian ascendancy.) Killings based on ethnicity 
continued to grow and led to massive population 
dislocations. In its first year alone the war created an 
estimated 500,000 refugees, placing a heavy burden on 
neighboring states such as Ivory Coast and Guinea. 
Thousands flocked to Monrovia, straining the city’s 
already overburdened relief capacity. 

While the UN refused to act even after Doe’s troops 
murdered 600 unarmed civilians—including mostly 
Mano and Gio women and children who had sought 
refuge in a Lutheran church—a little known regional 
group, the 16-nation Economic Community of West 
African States (ECOWAS) decided to take action. For 
the first time ever a group of African states intervened 
militarily in another state. ECOWAS cited the regional 
instability caused by the massive flow of refugees and 
the dangers faced by foreign nationals from the war in 
Liberia as grounds for its intervention. The long- 
standing Organization of African Unity principle of 
nonintervention had been irrevocably breached. 


THE REGIONAL ATTEMPT 

Six members of ECOWAS—Nigeria, Guinea, Ghana, 
Sierra Leone, Togo, and Mali—originally agreed to 
commit troops to a peacekeeping effort in early August 
1990.* Although their mandate was to restore order 
and allow Liberians to choose their leaders in free and 
fair elections, all six countries were ruled by civilian or 
military dictatorships. The irony was not lost on Taylor, 
who immediately denounced the decision and prom- 
ised to resist any foreign intervention, calling ECOWAS 
the ‘dictators’ club.” Taylor was particularly incensed 
at Nigeria’s participation since he viewed Nigeria as 


one of Doe’s most important supporters; Nigerian 
troops comprised the bulk of the ECOWAS forces, 
known as the Economic Community Monitoring Group 
(ECOMOG). Taylor followed up his words with action: 
his troops ordered 300 Nigerian nationals out of the 
Nigerian embassy and took them hostage. He also 
prohibited foreign nationals from leaving territory 
under his control. Prince Johnson had the opposite 
reaction; in fact, Johnson had taken foreign nationals 
hostage precisely to provoke foreign intervention. 

The situation in Monrovia was deteriorating dramat- , 
ically. Relief workers estimated that 50 to 60 people 
were dying daily from starvation or disease. The United 
States marines began an airlift of foreign nationals. In 
August a priest told The New York Times, “Monrovia is 
dead. ... No activities. Dead bodies lie all over the 
place, houses are burned down, and warehouses are 
looted.” The ECOMOG forces arrived in Monrovia in 
late August and Taylor’s forces resisted. Taylor’s NPFL 
attacked the port of Monrovia where the West African 
troops landed, but with help from Prince Johnson's 
troops, the West Africans established a secure area. 

While professing neutrality, Taylor’s unrelenting 
attacks forced the West African troops to adapt their 
mandate from peacekeeping to one of “peacemaking.” 
ECOMOG’s original charge allowed its troops to fire 
only if attacked first but the soldiers soon adopted 
more aggressive tactics. In mid-September, fighting 
escalated as NPFL and West African forces shelled each 
other’s positions. In a highly embarrassing incident for 
the West African force, Prince Johnson captured Doe 
when he came to ECOMOG’s headquarters and then 
tortured and killed him on September 10; the whole 
grisly episode was videotaped and broadcast. Mean- 
while, hundreds of Krahn who had been besieged in 
the Executive Mansion were evacuated from the city 
and sent out of the country. Taylor exploited this 
incident, accusing ECOMOG of working to keep the 
Krahn in power and thus capitalized on the near 
universal hatred of the Krahn among Liberia’s principal 
ethnic groups. As Doe’s forces retreated they adopted a 
scorched earth policy, burning, looting, and killing 
while declaring “No president, no capital. No Doe, no 
Liberia.” 

A military stalemate ensued, with Taylor's NPFL 
controlling all the country except Monrovia. After a 
historic meeting of 14 African heads of state in 
Bamako, a cease-fire was reached in late November. 
Disease and starvation ravaged the country, however, 
as ECOMOG relief efforts were stymied by Taylor’s 
refusal to allow aid shipments to areas under his 
control. Taylor created his own government with its 
capital in Gbargna in northern Liberia, where he 
formed a parliament dominated by NPFL supporters. 
Areas under Taylor’s control have their own currency, 
banking system, government ministries, television net- 
work, and radio stations. Iron ore, diamonds, rubber, 


and timber are shipped through Buchanan and the 
revenue goes directly into NPFL coffers. Trade with 


French and German companies seems especially brisk. ` 


In April 1991 ECOMOG installed an interim govern- 
ment headed by Amos Sawyer but Taylor refused to 
recognize it. Efforts to reach a political agreement 
sputtered throughout the year until what was thought a 
breakthrough was reached in the Yamoussoukro Ac- 
cords of October. Taylor agreed to encamp and disarm 
his soldiers under ECOMOG supervision in return for 
a decreased Nigerian presence in ECOMOG. Senegal 
agreed to send 1,500 troops, bringing total ECOMOG 
forces to about 7,000; elections were scheduled for 
April 1992. Yet Taylor stalled and refused to encamp or 
disarm his troops, although he agreed to allow West 
African troops to enter some territory he controlled. To 
complicate the situation further, remnants of Doe’s 
army, known as the United Liberation Movement of 
Liberia (ULIMO), attacked territory under Taylor’s 
control near the border with Sierra Leone in March 
1992. Taylor accused ECOMOG of complicity in this 
offensive and attacked its positions. In early June, 
NPFL troops killed six Senegalese soldiers they had 
captured; Senegal hastily withdrew all of its troops. 

The November 1990 cease-fire completely unraveled 
in late August 1992 when fighting intensified between 
Taylor’s forces and ULIMO. At least 20,000 refugees 
fled Monrovia to escape the violence in western 
Liberia. Taylor, charging that ULIMO forces wore 
ECOMOG uniforms and also used their trucks, called 
for the UN to send peacekeepers to replace the West 
African forces. Taylor’s troops attacked and killed 
several ECOMOG soldiers and captured 400 after 
invading their base near Buchanan. 

By mid-September, four armies were fighting near 
the Sierra Leone border: ULIMO battled against the 
NPFL and the Sierra Leone army fought the United 
Revolutionary Front, a Sierra Leonean guerrilla group 
supported by Taylor. Fighting spread to Monrovia’s 
environs when NPFL troops attacked a government 
army base, followed by rocket attacks on Monrovia. 
ECOMOG imposed a curfew in Monrovia and an 
emergency ECOWAS summit meeting was convened 
in Cotonou, Benin. The West African states ordered all 
sides to respect the cease-fire by November 6 or face 
economic sanctions. ECOMOG forces also went on the 
offensive, capturing the international airport at Roberts 
Field from Taylor and bombing NPFL positions. 

According to a UN relief official, 100,000 people 
had sought refuge in Monrovia and many civilians had 
been wounded in artillery duels between the NPFL and 
ECOMOG. Taylor’s forces cut off Monrovia’s water 
supply, precipitating fears of a cholera epidemic. In late 
1992, a World Health Organization officer estimated 
that 3,000 combatants and civilians had been killed in 
Monrovia since the fighting began in mid-October. But 
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it took the murder of five American nuns in early 
November to propel Liberia back to the world stage. 
The nuns had worked for years teaching and running 
an orphanage in a Monrovia suburb that had come 
under NPFL control. Taylor denied his troops were 
responsible, but all available evidence indicates other- 
wise. Yet another ECOWAS summit met in Abuja, 
Nigeria, and called on all sides to cease hostilities by 
November 10. This call was ignored as Nigerian planes 
bombed NPFL positions and the latest cease-fire 
crumbled like all previous ones. 


INTERNATIONAL INATTENTION 

After years of inaction, the UN Security Council 
passed Resolution 788 on November 20, 1992, which 
states that the “deteriorating situation in Liberia consti- 
tutes a threat to international peace and security.” The 
Council condemned the attacks on ECOMOG, re- 
quested Secretary General Boutros Boutros-Ghali to 
send a special representative to report on the situation, 
and imposed a “complete embargo on deliveries of 
weapons and military equipment to Liberia.” Ship- 
ments to ECOMOG, however, were exempted from the 
embargo. By this March, ECOMOG had solidified its 
hold on Monrovia. 

The ECOWAS effort, while well-intentioned, has 
gone badly wrong. It is another example—including 
the failure of the Organization of American States in 
Haiti and the European Community in the former 
Yugoslavia—of a regional group trying to tackle a 
complicated situation while the international commu- 
nity sits on the sidelines. ECOWAS only stepped in 
after the UN ignored several pleas in 1990, including 
one from Italy’s ambassador to Liberia, who requested 
an urgent meeting of the UN Security Council, saying, 
“The interdependence of nations no longer permits 
other nations to sit idle while one country plunges into 
anarchy and national suicide.” The UN’s tendency to 
defer to regional organizations needs reappraisal. 

Serious mistakes were made: ECOMOG troops have 
had no training in peacekeeping or human rights. Little 
advice was sought or received from experienced UN 
peacekeepers. This lack of experience and training was 
magnified when ECOMOG’s role changed from peace- 
keeping to peacemaking, an extremely difficult transi- 
tion even for the most experienced group. Moreover, 
ECOMOG reportedly used Krahn soldiers as guides to 
flush out Taylor’s forces, and ECOMOG soldiers have 
also looted and harassed civilians. While not even 
approaching the level of atrocities committed by govern- 
ment forces, the NPFL, and ULIMO, peacekeepers and 
peacemakers must act beyond reproach. ECOMOG is 
now seen as another fighting force and it will take 
concerted UN action, preferably the dispatch of hun- 
dreds of human rights monitors, to begin to address 
the stalemate in Liberia. E 





As a member of the international mission that monitored last year’s elections in Angola, - 
John Marcum says, “it was difficult not to get caught up in the desperate, wishful 
euphoria of the moment and believe that just possibly Angola and Angolans were on the 
brink of the political peace and economic reconstruction for which they had long yeamed. 
[But it] became quickly apparent. . that the winner-take-all elections were only a prelude 


to more suffering. ” 
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and one year of transition, Angola’s defeated Portu- 

guese rulers abandoned their promise to hold free 
elections before independence and fled the country 
under duress. Angola then fell prey to an even more 
destructive form of conflict: 16 years of civil war—by- 
proxy that pitted a Soviet- and Cuban-backed govern- 
ment against rebels supported by the United States and 
South Africa. It was from this horror that Angola finally 
emerged in 1991 with a new promise of an electoral 
transition to a peaceful political order. 

War-weariness in the politically and economically 
debilitated society, coupled with the collapse of the 
Soviet empire—and along with it, the interest of cold 
war rivals in bearing the burden of an Angolan client 
state—created conditions favorable to a political settle- 
ment. However, the deep bitterness, distrust, and 
degenerative culture of violence inculcated by 30 years 
of fratricidal war promised to be difficult to overcome. 

In the period immediately after they took control by 
military means in 1975, with a decisive assist from 
Cuban and Soviet troops and matériel, leaders of the 
nationalist Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) acted with the zealotry and intolerance 
typical of revolutionaries intoxicated with new-won 
power. They banned opposition groups and jailed 
critics, repressed organized religion, barred indepen- 
dent trade unions, and declared the MPLA a Marxist- 
Leninist party with absolute control over the press, the 
economy, and the instruments of the state. The result 
was economic ruin, except for oil exports organized by 
and linked to Western petroleum companies. 

Angolan President José Eduardo dos Santos would 
ultimately acknowledge the wrongheadedness of these 


I: 1975, after 13 years of anti-colonial insurgency 
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MPLA policies—but suggest that the responsibility for 
them rested with historical forces. In an interview with 
the Lisbon weekly Expresso that appeared last July 18, 
dos Santos opined that Angola had been too 
“backward” and devastated by war for “the objective 
conditions” necessary for building socialism to exist. 
To justify a latter-day MPLA shift to market economics, 
he argued it was the collapse of the socialist system 
“not in Angola but in other climes, in other countries,” 
that obliged Angola to search for “alternatives.” 

Exploiting popular grievances against MPLA misrule 
and benefiting from training and material and logistical 
assistance from South African forces based in neighbor- 
ing Namibia, a reinvigorated National Union for the 
Total Independence of Angola (UNITA) regrouped. 
From 1976 until the signing of the internationally 
brokered cease-fire in May 1991, the movement had 
mounted a steadily intensifying insurgency. Operating 
out of shifting bases in Angola’s vast southeastern 
savannah country, UNITA extended its reach progres- 
sively northward, forcing the government to increase 
the armed forces to some 300,000 troops, to spend 
much of its estimated $3 billion in annual oil revenues 
on the military, to acquire Soviet tanks and aircraft, and 
support a Cuban expeditionary force that numbered 
50,000 at its height in 1988. Little money remained for 
economic reconstruction or development. By the mid- 
1980s the United States was providing “covert’’ sup- 
port for the “‘anti-Communist” forces of UNITA—aid 
that by 1991 totaled some $250 million. 

For Angolans the tragedy was overwhelming. There 
were between 100,000 and 350,000 battle dead, and 
tens of thousands of land mine amputees. Perhaps half 
the country’s estimated 10 million people had been 
displaced by the war, and a large portion of these were 
crowded into the relative safety of urban slums. Disease 
and hunger were rampant, and the entire country was 
suffused with fear and intolerance. 

The impact of prolonged civil war on those who 


wage it is not easily measured. For UNITA, however, 
more than 20 years of nearly continuous guerrilla 
combat had seen it become dependent on the rural 
authority of traditional chiefs (sobas) for local political 
support and contaminated by the atavistic practices of 
burning, dismembering, and drowning “witches” and 
“sorcerers” suspected of disloyalty. The movement 
internalized values and practices at sharp variance with 
the democratic credo it espoused when presenting 
itself to American and other Western patrons. A 
reverential cult had developed around UNITA leader 
Jonas Savimbi, a consummate political survivor and 
sometime acolyte of Mao Zedong and South African 
President P. W. Botha. Initially hailed as an anti- 
Communist hero and later denounced as a brutish 
psychopath by his British biographer, Fred Bridgland, 
Savimbi said of himself, “When you speak of UNITA, 
you speak of Savimbi.” UNITA radio referred to him 
regularly and grandiloquently as ‘Supreme Guide, 
Comrade, Dr. Jonas Malheiro Savimbi.” 

Evidence that a sinister malaise had taken hold of 
the movement mounted in 1989 when a popular 
UNITA Washington lobbyist, Tito Chingunji, fell from 
grace; he was recalled, tortured, placed under house 
arrest, and ultimately met his death at UNITA hands. 
His fate fit into a pattern of disappearances and 
deaths—or for the more fortunate, defections—among 
talented, Western-educated UNITA leaders such as 
Luciano Kassoma, Jorge Sangumba, Antonio Vaku- 
lukuta, and Wilson dos Santos, to name some of the 
more prominent examples. Unable to conceive that a 
movement they still patronized as a champion of 
democracy might have become a brutalized and brutal- 
izing perpetuator of war, UNITA’s backers in the 
= United States Congress rejected counsel that they 
investigate the guerrilla group and press it as well as 
the MPLA to reach a political accommodation. . 


ELECTION .FEVERISHNESS 

Angola approached its first-ever national elections 
last September 29 and 30 in an atmosphere of intense 
distrust. Both the civil war adversaries-turned-electoral 
contenders entered the combined presidential and 
legislative contest convinced they would win. The 
governing MPLA, which had abandoned the Marxist- 
Leninist ideology and rhetoric of its former Soviet and 
Cuban benefactors, counted on several factors to seal 
its victory. These included the reputation of MPLA 
President dos Santos for pragmatic, if less than deci- 
sive, leadership that set him apart from the dogmatism 
and corruption characterizing much of the MPLA state 
bureaucracy. Additionally, the movement controlled 
the levers of political patronage and power through 
centrally appointed provincial governors. And—a cru- 


‘Quoted from “Transcription of the Entire Speech by Jonas 
Savimbi Made at Jamba, 17 July 1992.” 
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cial asset—it had a reliable, traditional class and ethnic 
(Kimbundu) urban following centered in the capital, 
Luanda, and its hinterland. 

As the campaign unfolded from July on, the MPLA 
overcame self-doubt occasioned by the humiliation of 
having had to accept UNITA as a bona fide electoral 
opponent. Reflecting a growing sense of confidence, 
though with an undercurrent of foreboding, the MPLA’s 
party organ, Progresso, ran the headline, “Victory Is 
Certain! But the Struggle Goes On.” 

UNITA’s electoral strategy capitalized on the aura of 
military prowess, discipline, and power surrounding 


_ Savimbi. The movement could count on rural, regional 


support within the country’s largest ethnic commu- 
nity, the Ovimbundu of the agriculturally rich central 


‘highlands, who made up between 35 percent and 40 


percent of the population. Taking credit for the recently 
completed departure of all Cuban troops, and trumpet- 
ing the endorsement of prominent Portuguese support- 
ers, UNITA’s newspaper, Terra Angolano, proclaimed: 
“Democracy Has No Limits: UNITA Will Win.”’ 

Earlier, in a long, rambling speech at a July rally in 
the UNITA bush capital of Jamba that was little noted 
at the time but that would prove prophetic, Savimbi 
had said: “On the day that the election results are 
announced. . .I'll be hiding in some corner in some 
section of [Luanda].’’ The MPLA, he said, is “going to 
lose the election, and is not going to accept the results.”’ 
At that point, there would be a “‘two- or three-week 
battle and those who are in the city are going to die.” 
He would want to know only one thing, he continued: 
“where the troops are that will fight with me against 
the enemy.” “Slowly and gradually,‘ according to the 
UNITA leader, his forces would enter cities held by the 
MPLA and wrest control from the usurpers.} 

In sum, on the eve of the election neither party 
accepted the notion that it might lose. Fraud was left as 
the only admissible explanation for such an eventual- 
ity, and both parties expected that their opponent 
would engage in it. 

Fraud was exactly what Savimbi alleged as soon as 
the vote count, slowed by technical and logistical 
problems and voter inexperience, had progressed sufh- 
ciently for an MPLA victory to be projected. As returns 
solidified into a parliamentary majority of 129 deputies 
for the governing party, with 70 for UNITA and 21 for 
smaller, mostly regional parties, Savimbi charged whole- 
sale cheating; he criticized favorable reports on the 
balloting coming in from many of the approximately 
800 international observers operating under the um- 
brella of the United Nations Angolan Verification 
Mission (UNAVEM). Threatening a return to military 
action, Savimbi alleged that the MPLA was “stealing 
ballot boxes.” -Contrary to unofficial returns being 
carried by local and foreign media, he said, the MPLA 
was “not winning”; “Angolan interests,” he warmed, 
had to be placed above “accommodation with interna- 
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tional opinion.” In language that suggested he saw the 
occasion as UNITA’s first and last chance to gain 
power by political means, Savimbi declared on October 
3: “It is necessary that the regime change, otherwise 
those who believe that they were born to rule will never 
again be removed from power even 50 years from 
now.” 

Seemingly there had been little thinking ahead and 
little contingency planning by those who brokered the 
May 1991 Bicesse Accords that served as the blueprint 
for the internal peace process, from cease-fire to 
elections. Neither the diplomatic troika of Portugal, 
Russia, and the United States nor the United Nations 
undertook to pledge that there would be follow-up 
international 
observation 
and verifica- 
tion of future 
elections. Nei- 
ther the newly 
enacted elec- 
toral law, the 
governing 
MPLA, nor 
President dos 
Santos held 
out assurances 
of “another 
chance.” In a 
memorandum 
dated Novem- 
ber 19, the 
cabinet com- 
plained: “It is 
well known 
that in Africa, 
generally 
speaking, 
when the op- 
position fails 
to gain power 
through elec- 
toral means, it 
makes use the allegations of fraud to explain its 
defeat.” The memo failed to note that the MPLA had 
consistently rejected multiparty elections until it was 
obliged by military and diplomatic pressure to agree to 
them, or that instances in Africa of one free election 
being followed by another are rare. 

But analysis of the results of the legislative elections 
provides an ample conspiracy-free explanation for what 
happened. Both the MPLA and UNITA carried their 
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provinces was the MPLA, 2,124,000 (53.7 percent), and 
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core constituencies. The MPLA won in its traditional 
bailiwick of four provinces—Luanda, Bengo, Malange, 
and Kwanza Norte—receiving 874,000 votes (73 per- 
cent) while UNITA garnered 188,000 (16 percent). In 
its four-province core support area of Huambo, Bié, 
Benguela, and Cuando Cubango, UNITA came out 
ahead with 582,000 votes (57 percent) to 306,000 (30 
percent) for the MPLA. As seasoned Angola analyst 
Gerald Bender has observed, what proved crucial was 
that outside their respective cores the MPLA outpolled 
UNITA in every instance, and by an aggregate margin of 
944,000 votes (54 percent) to 578,000 (33 percent). It 
won in all 10 remaining provinces but Zaire, where the 
National Front for the Liberation of Angola (FNLA) of 
veteran Ba- 
kongo leader 
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lost in outly- 
ing regions in 
the south, 
east, and far 
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most ranks. Over time they had become alienated from 
a leadership that increasingly centered around Ovim- 
bundu with regional and family ties to Savimbi. 
(UNITA’s army, its counterintelligence operations, and 
its representation on the Joint Political-Military Com- 
mission established to oversee implementation of the 
peace accords, were headed by Savimbi’s nephews.) In 
Huíla province, where the hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic Church was particularly outspoken on the 
subject, and across the country as well, the widely 
publicized defections, disappearances, and deaths of 
highly placed UNITA leaders raised fears that a Savimbi- 
led organization prone to discovering “‘traitors” and 
“CIA plots” in its midst would prove more repressive 


than the MPLA had in the past or would in the future, 
now that it was avowedly committed to reform. 

Hapless third parties demonstrated their inability to 
convince members to subordinate personal ambitions, 
transcend regional loyalties, and unite as a plausible 
political alternative in the too few months allotted for 
organizing and campaigning before the elections. Aside 
from the FNLA in its longtime stronghold of Zaire 
province, the only regional party to make a significant 
showing was the Party of Social Renewal, which 
received 33 percent of the legislative votes in the 
eastern province of Lunda Sul. Overall, third parties 
garnered only 480,000 votes, or 12 percent of the 
legislative total. 

Facilitated by the UN mission, voter registration 
drives signed up 4.8 million people out of an estimated 
electorate of between 5.3 million and 5.8 million. Over 
4.4 million went to the polls. There, voter inexperience 
and illiteracy and untested ballot design and proce- 
dures led to the invalidation of 11 percent of the votes 
cast. In the absence of a credible third-party alternative, 
‘many voters appeared motivated more by fear of a 
potential UNITA despotism than belief that a corrup- 
tion-plagued MPLA leadership had been converted to 
the democratic pluralism it had long disparaged. 


FAIR OR FOUL? 

Among the hundreds of international observers who 
fanned out over the country to spot-check and assess 
the fairness of the voting was a 39-member multina- 
tional team organized by the Washington-based Inter- 
national Foundation on Electoral Systems (IFES). As a 
member of that operation, which dispatched observers 
to eight of Angola’s most populous provinces, this 
author witnessed the voting in cities of Cuito, Andulo, 
and a string of towns and villages along the war- 
wrecked Benguela railroad in Bié. In this UNITA core 
region, as in the other seven provinces observed, what 
the team saw convinced it that the election “constitut- 
ed a proper and effective application of the mechanism 
of elective choice of political representatives.” There 
were some technical irregularities. Election officials 
improvised and interpreted regulations pragmatically, 
but they almost invariably did so with the consent of 
delegates from the competing parties. They acted 
resourcefully to adjust the use and placement of 
ill-designed voting booths, reordered voting hours 
where there was no electricity, or adopted locally 
acceptable modes of ballot counting—essentially tech- 
nical matters. Intimidation by riot police or soldiers 
did not materialize. 

Voters stood patiently for long hours over two days, 
often in the blazing sun, to cast ballots at some 5,800 
polling stations that ranged from urban schoolrooms to 
bush huts. Many election officials and party delegates 
were obliged to sleep sequestered on a polling room 
floor for two nights and, in the absence of electricity, to 
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await daylight on the third day to begin a laborious 
ballot count. They ate strange plastic-wrapped Meals ' 
Ready to Eat rations provided by the United States Air 
Force, and generally conducted themselves with a civic 
dignity and pride that drew praise from the interna- 
tional observers. The official statement of the IFES 
team declared that the election, held “in the extremely 
tense circumstances arising from the recent Angolan 
civil war, notably the fierce competitive relationship 


- between the two major Angolan political parties,” 


constituted a positive “milestone in the history of 
Angola.” 

On October 17, after a review conducted by 18 
working teams composed of representatives from 
UNAVEM, the Angolan National Election Commis- 
sion, and UNITA, and the UN secretary general’s 
special representative in Angola, Margaret Anstee, the 
election results were formally endorsed. Irregularities 
in the electoral process, Anstee confirmed, had been 
“mainly due to human error and inexperience.” There 
was, Anstee said, “no evidence of major, systematic or 
widespread fraud, or that irregularities were of a 
magnitude to have a significant effect on the re- 
sults. . nor, in view of their random nature, could it be 
determined that such irregularities had penalized or 
benefited only one party or set of parties.” The 
elections, Anstee concluded, “can be considered to 
have been generally free and fair.” The United States 
government and the European Community publicly 
concurred with the UN endorsement. UNITA radio on 
October 21 accused Anstee of having ‘‘sold her honor 
and dignity for diamonds, industrial mercury, and 
United States dollars” from dos Santos. 


REALPOLITIK AND WISHFUL THINKING 

During the final days of the campaign, a surrealistic, 
camival atmosphere, a kind of festive political denial, 
prevailed in parts of the country. In Luanda, youths 
strolled the city wearing Savimbi T-shirts. Trucks and 
cars festooned with balloons and banners, bearing 
loudspeakers that blared political slogans and raucous 
music and transporting loads of partying partisans, 
made the rounds of the capital’s streets and squares. 
Equitably rationed hours of television and radio time 
preempted Brazilian soap operas and enabled a pleth- 
ora of parties and presidential candidates to present 
their cases to those with access to transistors or 
televisions. Flyers, posters, and leaflets adorned build- 
ings and littered garbage-strewn streets. Whether citi- 
zen or international observer, it was difficult not to get 
caught up in the desperate, wishful euphoria of the 
moment and believe that just possibly Angola and 
Angolans were on the brink of the political peace and 
economic reconstruction for which they had long 
yearned. 

It became quickly apparent, however, that the 
winner-take-all elections were only a prelude to more 
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suffering. Before the final vote tally for the presidency 
whittled an early dos Santos lead to 49.56 percent, a 
whisker below the 50 percent necessary to avoid a 
runoff, Savimbi had flown to Huambo, where he 
closeted himself with supporters, began to loose a 
barrage of vitriolic threats, and received phone calls 
and visits from diplomats from the UN, the United 
States, and other countries anxious to forestall a return 
to civil war. As UNITA allegations of electoral fraud 
escalated, Savimbi removed all UNITA soldiers from 
the belated beginnings of a unified national army and 
reintegrated them into his still-intact, strategically 
encamped, and well-armed forces. 

In the political maneuvering that followed, the 
MPLA, which had demobilized a comparatively larger 
portion of its armed forces, announced on December 2 
the formation of a government of “national unity.” In a 
move to preempt repetition of past nativist charges by 
UNITA that it was a vehicle of urban, mestico domina- 
tion, Ovimbundu were appointed as prime minister (in 
the person of Marcolino Moco) and to the finance, 
agriculture, and justice ministerships; UNITA, how- 
ever, was offered only the ministry of cultural affairs 
and three vice ministries. This seemed less than a 
serious gesture of political reconciliation. For its part, 
UNITA tured resolutely to the military option it had 
carefully preserved. 

Despite anxious efforts by the UN mission and other 
third parties to promote political discourse and pave 
the way for a presidential runoff election, violence 
steadily mounted. Breaking ranks with and undermin- 
ing the diplomacy of the United States/Russia/ 
Portugal troika, South Africa reverted to form and 
counseled “an African solution” rather than strict 
adherence to the results of a “Western” electoral 
process. Even as political negotiations in his own 
country seemed to be moving toward a fully national 
political accommodation, Foreign Minister Pik Botha 
rushed to support Savimbi, a former South Africa 
client. Adding to speculation that South Africans were 
proselytizing for ethnic separatism or a partition of 
Angola, Sean Cleary, the South African architect of an 
earlier imperfect and failed Namibian political system 
based on ethnic homelands, emerged as a kind of 
éminence grise for UNITA. Unverified reports that 
South African cargo planes were overflying Botswana, 
Namibia, and Zimbabwe to deliver military supplies to 
UNITA multiplied as the political crisis deepened. 

In early November UNITA troops occupied a series 
of provincial capitals, including the northern town of 
Uige and the MPLA stronghold of Caxito, a mere 43 


3The Weekly Mail (Johannesburg, February 26, 1993), 
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miles from Luanda. UNITA’s soft-spoken, “moderate” 
vice president, Jeremias Chitunda, an American- 
educated mining engineer who had escaped the fate of 
his colleague Tito Chingunji and other peers by virtue 
of a “presidential pardon” from Savimbi, was killed 
along with several other UNITA officials attempting to 
run a roadblock and escape renewed fighting in 
Luanda. By mid-February of this year, UNITA troops 
had seized and sacked the oil center of Soyo on the 
northern coast and laid siege to the central highland 
city of Huambo. Militant hard-liners such as Informa- 
tion Secretary Jorge Valentim, known for fiery oratory 
even in his student days at Temple University, gained 
in influence within UNITA as advocates of accommoda- 
tion lost ground. Correspondingly, dos Santos, who 
had taken the high road and delayed ordering military 
action against UNITA forces occupying MPLA core 
cities, came under sharp criticism from resurgent 
hard-liners in his own party. When the government did 
mount a stand at Huambo—more because of its 
symbolic importance as “Savimbi’s capital’’ than its 
strategic value—with the use of residual air and 
armored vehicle weaponry from Angola’s days as a 
Soviet client, it failed to defeat the rebels. In early 
March, MPLA forces, having waited in vain for rescue 
by a motorized column that never arrived, capitulated. 
Estimates of casualties suffered by the two sides in the 
battle for Huambo ranged between 10,000 and 15,000. 

With this military success, Jonas Savimbi upped the 
UNITA preconditions for a resumption of talks. In a 
March 9 address to his followers, he demanded the 
withdrawal of Margaret Anstee as head of UNAVEM, 
tailed against the “creole’’ culture of Luanda, warned 
that “murder plots” being hatched against him in 
Portugal would lead to retaliation against Portuguese 
residents in Angola, and boasted that his forces had the 
military stamina and determination to keep fighting 
until victory was theirs. In Luanda, meanwhile, 10 of 
70 elected UNITA legislators defied party orders and 
assumed their seats in the Angolan parliament, under- 
taking to form the nucleus of a loyal opposition. 

As fighting continued, United States officials were 
reported to be redoubling efforts to get the opponents 
back to the negotiating table and resisting pressure 
from European countries to recognize the MPLA govern- 
ment—as the Europeans had long since done—and 
take a tougher line with UNITA. If the handlers of 
foreign policy crises for the Clinton White House were 
preoccupied with Russia, Bosnia, and to a lesser degree 
Haiti, Iraq, and Somalia, what was the likelihood that a 
new Democratic administration would focus inten- 
sively on Angola anytime soon? It did seem to some 
observers, however, that negotiation of a power-sharing 
arrangement might now be possible, because UNITA’s 
newly heightened prestige would make it easier to talk 
with the MPLA about a place in government commen- 


surate with the political support UNITA had demon- 
strated in the September elections. 

Reflecting a growing pessimism at the UN, Secretary 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghali decided in late January 
that unless Angola’s protagonists arrived at a political 
accommodation by April 30, he would recommend to 
the Security Council that UNAVEM withdraw and 
leave them to fight on in isolation. Such an abandon- 
ment of a peacekeeping operation, however, would 
constitute an unprecedented admission of failure for 
the organization. 


LESSONS AND LEARNERS 

A-major flaw in the implementation of the 1991 
peace accord was the failure of the UN and engaged 
governments to insist on the full demobilization of 
Angola’s competing armies and their merger into a 
single national army before the elections were held. 
Instead, a Western military observer confided to the 
February 8 Washington Post that “UNITA forces came 
to the ‘demob’ sites and kept their command struc- 
tures intact, while the government forces just sort of 
disintegrated.” When fighting began again, disciplined 
and loyal UNITA forces were ready, while thousands of 
ex-government troops were out in the streets of Luanda 
rioting over their demobilization pay. The government 
was reduced to arming civilians to defend the capital. 

The fateful failure of an understaffed UNAVEM 
effort to ensure strict compliance with the accord’s 
military conditions, including an improvident decision 
to stick with the compressed schedule for carrying out 
the elections despite incomplete verification, was rea- 
sonably argued in an Angolan cabinet document dated 
November 19, 1992: “During the period between May 
1991 and the carrying out of the elections, when there 
should have been strict compliance with the Bicesse 
Agreements, there were grave insufficiencies in the 
implementation of the chapters which refer to the 
military aspects that [are central] to its substance, and 
above all to the limitations of UNAVEM II, which did 
not have sufficient personnel to carry out its task of 
verification.” Mounting such an international effort in 
Angola in haste and “on the cheap,” hindsight sug- 
gests, led inevitably to local tragedy and risked discred- 
iting the UN just as the organization was assuming 
major peacemaking and peacekeeping responsibilities 
worldwide. It had clearly been wishful thinking to 
believe that the warring parties of Angola could be 
reasoned into electoral accommodation. 

Failure of the peace accord to provide for provincial 
or municipal elections in addition to the national 
balloting meant that for losing parties, even one 
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finishing a strong second, there was no prospect of 
winning a legitimized and compensatory regional or 
local power base from which to mount a future 
national electoral campaign. The zero-sum electoral 
equation was bound to encourage UNITA to return to 
the military option. 

Assessing the Angolan experience for what it might 
signal for his country as it approached its own rendez- 
vous with the electoral process, a South African 
observer, Paul Graham, in a report to the Institute for a 
Democratic South Africa, pointed to the importance of 
the following: preliminary education in citizenship in 
rural areas; special voter education programs for women 
and the elderly; effective coordination of domestic and 
international election monitoring programs; and recog- 
nition that specific voter education programs are no 
substitute for longer term general education for democ- 
racy. Above all, he had learned from Angola “that an 
election cannot replace a culture of democracy and a 
spirit of national reconciliation. These must be devel- 
oped in other ways to ensure that a truly democratic 
election process is not undermined by a resort to 
violence, threats and a general unwillingness to accept 
defeat.” 

Such were the lessons from Angola that could be 
applied to South Africa, Mozambique—where prepara- 
tions were under way for a national election to 
consummate political accommodation between a for- 
merly Marxist government and a rebel army—and, 
potentially, to many other countries. In the wake of its 
electoral disaster, the anguished multitudes of Angola 
can only hope that, acting through the United Nations, 
the international community will press strongly for 
negotiated political compromise and make it starkly 
clear that those seeking total power by military means 
will be rejected abroad as they would be resisted at 
home. Learning from mishap and led by an American 
diplomacy free of cold war thinking, external interven- 
tion must promote political solutions. These solutions 
should fuse warring armies into a depoliticized security 
force, diffuse political power through provincial and 
local institutions and elections, guarantee human 
rights, and provide adequate international oversight. 
Otherwise, as the UN’s Boutrous-Ghali has conjec- 
tured, the renewed conflict may be “prolonged and 
bloody” yet “inconclusive,” ultimately forcing the 
warring parties “to come back to the negotiating 
table.” Less possible to predict in the prevailing 
climate of vengeful violence is how much new suffering 
and destruction Angola’s third war will bring to a 
shattered people. I 





“With international assistance and patience, Mozambique could prove to be a democratic 
success story in a region that is sorely in need of one. Without it, the peace accords could 
become another hollow document and Mozambique a country returned to war.” 


Mozambique’s Cautious Steps 
toward Lasting Peace 


BY SHAWN H. MCCORMICK 


estimated 1 million lives, displaced 5 million 

people, and caused $15 billion in damage, the 
two warring factions in Mozambique have laid down 
their weapons and committed themselves to a lasting, 
democratic solution to one of Africa’s most brutal 
conflicts. Although implementation ofa United Nations- 
supervised peace accord is seriously behind schedule, 
both former combatants remain steadfast in their 
adherence to the accord’s basic elements. Barring any 
unforeseen disasters, Mozambique will continue to 
confound pundits and proceed down the path of 
reconstruction and development. 

The horrific nature of the war in Mozambique 
expanded the boundaries of the level of cruelty humans 
could inflict on one another. The mutilation of men, 
women, and children—the hacking off of ears, noses, 
lips, hands, and sexual organs—occurred with grue- 
some regularity. Yet these incidents—which, unlike 
the killing in Bosnia, remained untelevised—did not 
provoke a solution from the outside. Rather, the 
initiative for peace came from within. 


A fter more than 16 years of war that claimed an 


A COMPLICATED PEACE 

Twelve rounds of often torturous negotiations culmi- 
nated on October 4, 1992, with the signing of a peace 
settlement by President Joaquim Chissano and Mozam- 
bican National Resistance (RENAMO) leader Afonso 
Dhlakama. The negotiation effort by the Sant’Egidio 
Community, a Roman Catholic lay organization with 
long ties to Mozambique and close links to the Vatican, 
was undertaken with the assistance of a senior represen- 
tative of the Italian government and Archbishop Don 
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Jaime Goncalves of Beira, Mozambique. At various 
stages numerous Western and African nations helped 
to further the search for peace. 

The effort to begin negotiations was the result of a 
calculated strategy on the part of Chissano. Shortly 
after his ascension in 1986 to the leadership of the 
Front for the Liberation of Mozambique (FRELIMO) 
and the presidency after the death of the country’s first 
president, Samora Machel, in a plane crash, Chissano 
began to reform the economic and political underpin- 
nings of the socialist state. The adoption of a structural 
adjustment program, which was outlined by the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund in 1987, was 
followed in July 1989 by the renunciation of Marxism- 
Leninism at the fifth party congress. The 700 congress 
delegates also supported Chissano’s calls to accept a 
multiparty political system and begin negotiations with 
RENAMO. 

Chissano continued Mozambique’s move away from 
communism and ties with the Soviet bloc by expand- 
ing contacts with Western countries such as Britain, 
which was providing important military assistance, 
and the United States (despite serious differences of 
opinion in American decision-making circles), which 
was steadily increasing its foreign aid to Maputo. A 
calculated strategy to court South Africa resulted in 
Pretoria’s public support for Chissano’s peace efforts. 
The president also used a broad range of international 
contacts to highlight the plight of his nation, particu- 
larly at the humanitarian level, in an effort to isolate 
RENAMO. 

In response to Chissano’s actions, Dhlakama finally 
began to assert control over an organization that 
heretofore had failed to clearly define its political goals. 
At RENAMO’s first party congress in June 1989, 
Dhlakama reorganized the group’s National Council to 
include representatives from every part of the country, 
sacked all of the organization’s overseas representatives 
on the grounds they were disloyal or corrupt, and 
promoted military chief of staff Raul Domingoes to the 
important post of secretary for external affairs. Follow- . 


ing the congress, the RENAMO leader announced that 
he intended to negotiate an end to the war with 
FRELIMO. . : 

The government also expressed its desire to discuss 
an end to the war. Chissano sanctioned a delegation of 
Mozambican clerics to establish contact with the 
guerrillas and asked Kenyan President Daniel arap Moi 
and Zimbabwean President Robert Mugabe to serve as 
co-mediators. Both men were logical choices; Moi 
because of his leading role as an external supporter of 
RENAMO, and Mugabe because he had sent Zimba- 
bwean troops to protect two vital transport corridors in 
Mozambique that allowed landlocked Zimbabwe ac- 
cess to Mozambican ports. 

The first indirect contacts occurred in August 1989 
and resulted in the presentation of multiple-point 
statements of principle by both sides. Although there 
was a strong desire to continue negotiations in the 
months that followed, RENAMO began to lose faith in 
. Mugabe’s role in the mediation process. The Sant’Egidio 
Community quickly stepped in and offered its services. 
Despite often difficult relations between the Catholic 
church and the Maputo government (just a year earlier 
Minister of Information Jorge Rebelo had called a 
group of Catholic bishops “Apostles of Treason” for 
issuing a pastoral letter urging direct FRELIMO- 
RENAMO talks), Chissano quickly accepted the offer. 
These difficulties between the church and FRELIMO 
provided a degree of common ground between the 
church and RENAMO; along with calling for the estab- 
lishment of a multiparty political system, RENAMO 
had supported religious freedom. 

Although the negotiating process began slowly, five 
rounds of peace talks under Sant’Fgidio’s mediation 
culminated in January 1991 with the two sides agree- 
ing to a partial cease-fire and the creation of a Joint 
Verification Commission (JVC). In addition to moni- 
toring the cease-fire, the commission was also given the 
task of monitoring the 5,000 Zimbabwean troops 
guarding the transit corridors to Beira, Mozambique, 
and the Limpopo River. 

The positive atmosphere quickly dissipated the 
following month when RENAMO attacked a train 
traveling in the Limpopo corridor. Dhlakama chal- 
lenged the neutrality of the JVC, claiming that it had 
failed to thoroughly investigate charges that Zimba- 
bwean troops were stationed outside the corridors. The 
deeper cause was more likely fear and suspicion of 
FRELIMO’s actions and intentions. RENAMO re- 
turned to full-scale fighting. 

Despite the expiration of the JVC in June, discus- 
sions between the two sides continued as fighting 
raged across Mozambique. The United States began 
providing technical assistance to Sant'Egidio at this 
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stage. By October, the mediators had developed a 
foundation for mutual political recognition known as 
Protocol I on Fundamental Principles. In addition, 
both sides publicly endorsed a joint commission that 
would include the UN to “supervise and control 
fulfillment of the General Peace Accord.” 

As talks entered 1992, rapid progress was made. 
Agreement was reached by March on Protocols II and 
III, which clarified the rights of political parties and 
established an independent electoral commission. The 
United States began increasing its effort to promote a 
peaceful settlement, as did Portugal, France, and 
Britain. By summer, sufficient progress had been made 
for Chissano and Dhlakama to hold face-to-face talks. 
Their meeting was hastened by the worst regional 
drought in decades that was placing increasing strains 
on a devastated population. 

On August 4, the two leaders met in Rome for the 
first time and three days later signed a declaration of 
intent to solve all outstanding issues by October 1. The 
differences remaining were substantial, however, and a 
second Chissano-Dhlakama meeting was arranged in 
Gaborone, Botswana, on September 18 to address 
these issues, which included the role the UN should 
play in guaranteeing the peace process, the composi- 
tion of the integrated Armed Defense Forces of Mozam- 
bique (FADM), and the future role of the police and 
intelligence services. At the meeting an understanding 
on many remaining issues was quickly reached, and it 
was agreed that any unresolved problems would be 
resolved before a formal signing ceremony in Italy 
scheduled for October 1. 

Following some last minute shuttle diplomacy be- 
tween the two delegations in Rome, Chissano and 
Dhlakama signed the General Agreement of Peace on 
October 4. The Mozambican president told the assem- 
bled delegates and press that the ceremony represented 
“the end of the cycle of violence and confrontations. 
We have and will still have differences, but these must 
not be imposed above the interests of the Mozambican 
people.” Dhlakama told the gathering that RENAMO 
believed in “democracy, freedom, justice, and human 
rights. . . . If we lose the elections, we will accept that 
we are in the opposition.” 


SLOW OFF THE MARK 

Despite the sense of achievement following the 
signing, the provisions and timeframes outlined in the 
accords quickly proved to be optimistic and short- 
sighted. For example: 

—The accords stipulated that 30 days following the 
ratification of the treaty by the Mozambican National 
Assembly (which occurred on October 15), Zimba- 
bwean troops were to withdraw and UN troops were to 
begin arriving. The UN forces did not arrive on 
schedule and Zimbabwean troops temporarily re- 
mained in Mozambique. 
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—Government and RENAMO troops were man- 
dated to assemble at 49 demobilization sites within 30 
days of the signing “under the supervision and coordi- 
nation of the United Nations.” By that date, however, 
no sites had been chosen by the two sides and there 
were no UN personnel in the country capable of 
undertaking this effort. 

—tThe 30,000-strong FADM—trained by Portugal, 
Britain, and France—was to'be created with equal 
numbers of forces from the government and RENAMO. 
This process was to begin on the day following 
ratification and be completed before national elections 
were held. Troops not included in the FADM were to 
be demobilized beginning 30 days from the ratification 
and complete demobilization was to be accomplished 
within 180 days. 

Five months after the signing of the accord, these 
critical steps had not been initiated. 

Despite the cease-fire mandated in the peace ac- 
cords, fighting between the two sides did not stop in 
mid-October. Both government and RENAMO troops 
violated the cease-fire repeatedly. In the week following 
ratification of the treaty, RENAMO captured four 
district capitals reportedly in retaliation for the govern- 
ment’s occupation of RENAMO-held territory. By No- 
vember 9 the four district capitals taken by RENAMO 
had been recaptured by government forces. Since these 
clashes neither side has reported any large scale 
violations; both concur that the cease-fire is being 
observed in all provinces. 

Shortly after the cease-fire took effect, attention 
turned to reinforcing a basic pillar of the accords. Of 
principal interest to RENAMO was the continued 
presence of Zimbabwean troops in the Beira and 
Limpopo corridors waiting to be relieved by UN forces. 
Dhlakama visited Zimbabwe in early December and 
concluded after lengthy discussions with Mugabe that 
“it was pointless to force Zimbabwe to withdraw its 
troops from Mozambique before the arrival of the UN 
troops to monitor the peace accords... . In fact, the 
withdrawal of the Zimbabwean troops should be 
verified by the United Nations.” Dhlakama’s statement 
relieved many who feared that RENAMO might use the 
presence of Zimbabwean troops in the corridors to 
justify the movement of military forces or break the 
cease-fire. 


OUTSIDE ACTORS FORMALIZE ROLES 

Following intensive lobbying by Aldo Ajello, the UN 
secretary general’s special representative for Mozam- 
bique, the UN Security Council unanimously approved 
an official UN role in the Mozambican peace process 
on December 16, 1992. The UN Operation in Mozam- 
bique (UNOMOZ) will deploy 7,500 soldiers, police, 
-and civilians from member nations. FRELIMO and 
RENAMO have approved the appointment of Brazilian 
Major General Lelio Goncalves Rodriques da Silva as 


military commander of UNOMOZ. Nine countries 
(Argentina, Bangladesh, Brazil, Cape Verde, Egypt, 
Italy, Malaysia, Sweden, and Uruguay) announced they 
will send troops to UNOMOZ. The United States has 
not been asked to commit military forces, but will 
likely provide some form of technical assistance or 
engineering support. 

The mandate for UNOMOZ presently extends 
through October 31, 1993, and the operation is 
estimated to cost approximately $330 million. In 
addition to peacekeeping, the duties of UNOMOZ will 
include the protection and repair of key roads and rail 
corridors, the removal of mines, and the disposal of 
superfluous weaponry. | 

Funding for the reconstruction of the country’s 
economy and infrastructure was addressed at a Paris 
meeting of the World Bank Consultative Group on 
December 8 and 9, 1992. Eighteen donor nations and 
seven international organizations including the World 
Bank pledged approximately $760 million in financial 
assistance. 

The following week $320 million was pledged at a 
special Donors Conference held in Rome. The major 
topics addressed at the conference included financing 
to implement the peace accords, the provision of 
humanitarian assistance, the demobilization and reinte- 
gration into society of the rebel and government - 
troops, and the establishment of a new electoral 
system. 

Early this year, however, a consensus began to 
develop among FRELIMO, RENAMO, and Ajello that it 
was not feasible to hold elections within one year as 
stipulated in the peace accords. “Elections must be 
held only after the demobilization of troops,” Ajello 
said. “This fact implies some delay. They [FRELIMO 
and RENAMO] have accepted the idea of having this 
delay.” Elections, he said, would not take place any 
earlier than June or July 1994. 

Questioned about the status of the peace process in 
late January, Ajello told the British Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration that “I think I have all the reasons to be very 
happy because the cease-fire is holding very well. There 
is a lot of fraternization going on at the field level and 
there is such a will for peace not only at the level of the 
government and RENAMO but also at the level of 
ordinary people in the field that I am confident that it 
has been holding up to now and will keep hold.” 


TASKS AHEAD | 

The two former combatants have begun to create a 
spirit of trust but a variety of issues remain as potential 
barriers to a lasting peace in Mozambique. It is 
important for the international community working 
with both parties to ensure successful resolution of 
these points to avoid any deviations from the peace 
accords. 

Essential to the maintenance of a lasting peace is the 


successful integration of the two warring armies into a 
single national military force. Once this process begins, 
there are doubts that RENAMO will be able to muster 
the 15,000 recruits who are to enlist in a new army, 
especially since a significant number of its present 
force is thought to be under the age of 16. Similarly, the 
government’s largely press-gang army may also find it 
difficult to produce an equal number of willing partici- 
pants for the FADM. 

Less publicized but just as important will be the 
creation of jobs for those soldiers who are demobilized. 
In a country where a weapon (there are reportedly 
500,000 AK-47s in Mozambique) often equals survival, 
the approximately 100,000 soldiers who will not join 
the FADM require an avenue for effective reintegration 
into society. Without this, the thousands of recently 
demobilized soldiers with easy access to weapons raise 
the specter of uncontrolled banditry. 

Another potential problem centers on FRELIMO’s 
incorporation of soldiers and former intelligence person- 
nel into the national police force. Although not illegal, 
the transfer of men into a newly created and undefined 
security organization—without public scrutiny—has 
raised serious concerns. RENAMO claims that such 
efforts by the government have reached into the 
thousands of men, but FRELIMO claims the actual 
figure is much lower. The government says that the 
army previously had conducted functions normally 
assigned to the police such as border patrol and that 
the transfer of men is necessary to ensure peace and 
order in a civilian society. As Angola has demonstrated, 
this is a potentially explosive issue. There the govern- 
ment undertook a similar effort, which led its former 
military rival to claim that it was creating a separate 
military force. 

A potential wild card in maintaining the cease-fire 
and repatriation of external refugees are members of 
the Napramas, an informal militia that also fought 
against RENAMO. Many thought that the organization 
would cease to exist after the recent death of its leader, 
Manuel Antonio. But this force (which went into battle 
armed with traditional weapons and “inoculations” 
made from herbs that were believed to stop bullets) has 
not disbanded. The Napramas were not included in the 
peace talks in Rome and some in its leadership are 
calling for the integration of its reported 20,000 
members into the new national army. 

In addition, if either of the vital rail lines linking 
Zimbabwe to the Mozambican coast is attacked, Presi- 
dent Mugabe may reinsert his forces to ensure safe 
passage of goods into Zimbabwe. This could easily 
re-ignite the civil war between FRELIMO and the 
government. 

Add to these problems a worsening drought that will 
affect 3 million people unless substantial humanitarian 
supplies are forthcoming and the picture for the 
immediate future is somewhat more problematic. 
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Mozambique has the highest “misery index” rating in 
the world with at least 5 million of the total population 
of 16 million in desperate need of food, medicine, and 
assistance. The 1991 harvest was poor and the south- 
ern African drought has wiped out crops in most fertile 
areas. Although occasional rains fall, famine on a larger 
scale than was seen in mid-1992 in Somalia could 
break out in Mozambique in 1993. 

Roads in regions previously occupied by RENAMO 
forces have been opened to international aid organiza- 
tions and general traffic. However, many roads are in 
need of repair and numerous land mines require 
removal. This has created logistical problems for the 
delivery of relief shipments to remote areas as thou- 
sands of villagers have flocked -to the transportation 
corridors in search of assistance. 

The repatriation and reintegration into society of 
approximately 5 million internal and external refugees 
is another major task. The process will be time 
consuming as well as labor intensive, especially when 
settling property disputes. In addition, RENAMO has 
said that it will not allow the registration of Mozamb- 
ican voters in refugee camps either inside or outside 
the country. 

Significantly, Dhlakama has yet to visit Maputo since 
signing the peace accords. RENAMO has repeatedly 
claimed that the government has not been forthcoming 
in accommodating its demands for living and operating 
quarters in Maputo. Although RENAMO opened a 
political office in Maputo on January 15, Dhlakama has 
refused to move to the capital, claiming that the 
residence set aside for him is not sufficiently secure. 
Dhlakama may not feel safe in the capital until there is 
a sizable UN presence in the country. 

Yet another potential problem is the financial short- 
fall RENAMO is currently experiencing as it converts 
itself from a military organization into a political one. 
Sources indicate that the Italian government is consid- 
ering providing limited fmancial resources to RENAMO 
to forestall any interruption in the peace process; 
various reports indicate that the RENAMO delegation 
in Maputo is unable to pay meal expenses for its 
representatives. 

One bright spot is that Mozambicans have at least 
had an opportunity to learn from the mistakes of the 
other Lusophone country in southern Africa that has 
gone through the throes of a similar process. In Angola 
a central error in the peace accords was to delay 
proceeding with the electoral process until the military 
had been demobilized. UN representative Ajello has 
made it clear that elections will not be held in 
Mozambique until demobilization has been com- 
pleted. Moreover, unlike Mozambique, in Angola the 
UN had an extremely limiting mandate without any 
peacekeeping forces. 

Another ray of hope lies in the climate of peace that 
exists in the country. This atmosphere will enable 
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people to rebuild the country and promote develop- 
ment. Recent visitors to Maputo marvel at the freedom 
with which people travel throughout the county, 
something that was unheard of until the signing of the 
accords. But it is important to remember that this 
could quickly change depending on the desire of both 
former combatants to uphold the foundations of the 
peace accords. 


THE ROAD TO ELECTIONS 

The election process in Mozambique will cost an 
estimated $80 million. The government has already 
established that it is looking to the international 
community for assistance in covering this significant 
expense. Still to be resolved are basic questions 
concerning issues such as voter registration, the train- 
ing of polling staff, and the distribution of election 
materials. l 

As of early 1993, 17 political parties had officially 
declared their intention to compete in multiparty 
elections. Many of them maintain their base of support 
with a single ethnic group and none has been able to 
develop a significant national standing; only FRELIMO 
and RENAMO have strong recognition across Mozam- 
bique (and even this may be misleading since some 
Mozambicans know virtually nothing of their country). 

For RENAMO the most daunting task is successfully 
transforming itself from a loose military organization 
into a political force with a coherent agenda and 
message for the people of Mozambique. It is no longer 
sufficient for RENAMO to oppose FRELIMO policies. 
Dhlakama must develop and enunciate a clear agenda 


on how he would lead Mozambique if he wants to win 
the elections. The reported lack of educated senior 
RENAMO officials complicates this task. 

Interestingly, Dhlakama has made several state- 
ments that an electoral victory may not be foremost on 
his mind. “I have fought for democracy. Democracy 
has been won. Dhlakama has won democracy for the 
people. That is why we will contest the elections. 
Personally, I do not find it important to talk about 
elections. If the people vote for RENAMO and we win 
the elections, then I will rule the country. But if we lose 
the elections we will be in the opposition.” 

Perhaps the most serious opposition to FRELIMO 
exists within the party. But the organization has proved 
that despite its propensity for political infighting the 
leadership will close ranks in order to assure victory. 
This is not to say that FRELIMO will easily garner the 
support of the population. On the contrary, 18 years of 
unrepresentative goverment and simmering ethnic 
tensions should combine to create a lively political 
atmosphere. The parliament will most likely represent 
a wide range of actors, parties, and viewpoints. 

Delays in implementing the peace accords have put 
additional strain on the government and RENAMO to 
guarantee the peace. Expectations on both parties have 
been raised considerably and they have each performed 
admirably. With international assistance and patience, 
Mozambique could prove to be a democratic success 
story in a region that is sorely in need of one. Without 
it, the peace accords could become another hollow 
document and Mozambique a country returned to 
war. w 





“One can discem a pattern by which South Africa progresses fitfully toward democ- 
racy... . Whether this will eventually lead to a transfer of power is not entirely clear. 
Whether i it will lead to an improvement in the lives of South Africa’s masses is even less 


| _ certain. But given the hostility and distrust that is South Africa, it is amazing that 


cooperation has progressed this far.” 


South Africa’s Tortuous Transition 


BY KENNETH W. GRUNDY 


sense of frustration and despair pervades South 

Africa these days. It is not that progress has not 

been made, or that the promise of majority rule 
is not greater today than it was 10 years ago. Rather, a 
profound pessimism follows on the heels of events that 
had many, especially among the black majority, believ- 
ing the transition to nonracial democracy would be 
direct and unswerving. 

No one predicted an entirely peaceful transition— 
after all, South Africa has not known peace since the 
1976 Soweto uprising. And the “peace” that preceded 
the uprising was predicated on grave social injustice, 
economic exploitation, political division, and the intim- 
idation and violence of a police state determined to 
hold on to power. But then came the release of political 
prisoners—including Nelson Mandela—the unban- 
ning of anti-apartheid organizations, the March 1992 
referendum in which whites strongly approved continu- 
ing negotiations for a nonracial democracy, and the 
granting of amnesty for detainees and returning politi- 
cal exiles. The government and the African National 
Congress (ANC) reached a succession of agreements 
culminating in the multiparty talks known as the 
Convention for a Democratic South Africa (CODESA). 
But those who began to believe the transfer of power 
would be just a matter of time had their hopes 
shattered last May and June. 


SETUP FOR A BREAKDOWN 

Nineteen political groups gathered outside Johannes- 
burg for CODESA in December 1991, and signed a 
declaration stating their intent to negotiate a new 
constitution and lay the foundations for a democracy in 
which all groups could live in peace. The principal 
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actors here were the ruling National party and the 
anti-apartheid and nonracial ANC. The Democratic 
party, the liberal opposition in parliament, played a 
facilitating role. All the other parties attending CODESA, 
however, were there to protect their strongholds and 
particular interests. The Inkatha Freedom party of 
Chief Mangosuthu Buthelezi, with its power base in 
the KwaZulu homeland, had sought to gain separate 
representation at the talks for the Zulu king, but mainly 
feared that the two dominant parties would decide the 
country’s fate without it. 

On the outside, refusing to take part, were the 
right-wing Conservative party and the extraparliamen- 
tary right. Each had been pulled apart by factions 
worried they would be totally marginalized by boycott- 
ing the talks. The far left also declined to participate; 
the Pan-Africanist Congress (PAC) and the Azanian 
People’s Organization (AZAPO) appear to oppose any 
direct compromise with the government. 

The National party and the ANC made surprisingly 
rapid progress at first. But still to be resolved was the 
question of the geographic distribution of power— 
whether the new South Africa should have a federal, 
confederal, or unitary structure, and precisely how 
powers would be allocated among the regions under 
that structure. The issue on which CODESA eventually 
broke down (although one could argue the real reason 
was that the government could not come to terms with 
actually relinquishing power) was how large a “‘special 
majority” would be required for decisions on a final 
draft constitution. Only a few percentage points sepa- 
rated the government and the ANC, but last May, after 
five months of negotiations, the latter walked out. 

By quitting CODESA and breaking off formal talks 
with the government, the ANC sent two messages— 
one to President F. W. de Klerk, telling him to speed 
up progress toward democracy, and one to its own 
grassroots supporters, letting them know it was not 
going to allow the white minority regime to dictate the 
pace and pattern of change. In June the Congress 
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prepared to unleash a mass action campaign that 
would solidify its popular support and force the 
government to retum to the bargaining table. 

South Africa, however, descended into violence 
more frightening and malevolent than in the past. The 
townships had always been violent: 8,000 people died 
in politically motivated incidents from 1990 to mid- 
1992, and from January to April of the latter year an 
average of eight political killings took place every day. 
But on the night of June 17, 1992, tensions between 
Inkatha and ANC sympathizers boiled over. Nearly 200 
Zulu residents of a hostel controlled by Inkatha 
allegedly rampaged through Boipatong township; the 
attackers killed at least 40 people and injured dozens 
more. The brutality of the massacre, the authorities’ 
alleged assistance to and protection of the hostel 
dwellers, and the resultant international outcry pro- 
voked a wave of violence during July and August that 
plunged South Africa into despair about the transition 
to democracy. Voices were raised calling for renewed 
sanctions against the country, and in August South 
Africa was suspended from participation in the Olym- 
pic games. 

With Mandela, Buthelezi, and Foreign Minister R. F. 
Botha taking part, the UN Security Council debated 
and then unanimously approved Resolution 765, a 
relatively even-handed condemnation of the situation 
in South Africa. The resolution called on the govern- 
ment to “bring an effective end to the ongoing 
violence”; it also urged all parties’ cooperation in 
implementing the National Peace Accord signed by the 
National party, the ANC, and Inkatha the previous 
September, in which they pledged to discourage vio- 
lence. The Security Council invited Secretary General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali to appoint a special representa- 
tive to recommend measures to end the violence and to 
reopen negotiations for a peaceful transition to a 
democratic, nonracial, and united South Africa. Former 
United States Secretary of State Cyrus Vance, already 
deeply preoccupied with the war in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina as a special UN envoy, was dispatched to South 
Africa in July. His report called for the release of any 
remaining political prisoners and investigation into the 
operations of the security forces. A further Security 
Council resolution authorized the deployment of UN 
observers to South Africa; 50 were sent in September. 


THE “SECURITY” FORCES AND INSECURITY 

Aside from the UN actions, there were several 
ongoing efforts to examine the violence, and in particu- 
lar the security forces’ involvement in it. Amnesty 
International and the International Commission of 
Jurists both issued reports in mid-1992 that criticized 
the police as ineffective and partisan and contributing 
to the violence. The government dismissed the groups’ 
findings as “one-sided” and “an almost complete 
whitewash of the African National Congress.” For their 


part the international monitoring agencies docu- 
mented officially sanctioned killings by “death squads” 
composed of ex-security force members. They accused 
the police of being reluctant to investigate allegations, 
of failing to prosecute wrongdoers, and of actively 
assisting vigilantes who are responsible for some of the 
terror. 

The government itself had in 1991 established the 
Goldstone commission to investigate a wide array of 
violent activities. Judge Richard Goldstone has an 
extensive brief, but operates with limited powers of 
subpoena, lack of vigorous cooperation from the South 
African Police and the South African Defense Forces, 
and far fewer investigators than are needed. Still his 
commission does commendable work. Its reports often 
accuse specific police and defense forces operatives of 
inefficiency and worse, and make urgent recommenda- 
tions, some of which the commission says the govern- 
ment ignores. 

It is difficult to argue that highly placed officials and 
members of the government did not know about and 
give tacit approval for many violent acts. Moreover, 
direct state complicity in the violence is not the only 
issue; culpability extends to acts of commission and 
omission at lower levels, and to rogue activities by state 
operatives or former state officials over whom the 
government seems to have lost control. For several 
years now the alternative press has, through deter- 
mined investigative reporting, documented numerous 
instances of murder, terror, harassment, and other 
dirty tricks aimed at undermining the ANC and 
protecting the government, Inkatha, and government- 
assisted vigilantes. In December, after the Goldstone 
commission’s disclosure of a covert military plot to 
discredit the ANC, President de Klerk admitted the 
military had waged a secret campaign against opposi- 
tion groups, possibly involving killings. 

The government alone is not to blame for all the 
violence. Indeed, it has sought to lay much of the 
responsibility for township violence on the doorsteps 
of the ANC and Inkatha. It has tried to create for 
worldwide consumption the image of pervasive “‘black- 
on-black”’ violence, with Pretoria’s undermanned forces 
caught in the middle, doing their best to separate an 
ANC and Inkatha locked in a bloody struggle for 
control. The government has also tried to blame the 
violence on the ANC’s campaign of mass action. But 
arguments along these lines ring hollow after de Klerk’s 
admission that elements in military intelligence have 
instigated violence by manipulating cleavages in the 
black community. Such schemes contribute to disillu- 
sionment among the people and in the ANC and to the 
further fragmentation of black political forces. So while 
the National party is negotiating with the African 
National Congress, it is also undermining it. 


THE TROUBLE WITH MASS ACTION 

The ANC’s campaign of rolling mass action involved 
a number of tactics, including the occupation of 
government buildings and city centers, a general strike 
and local wage strikes, marches, agitation aimed at 
those implicated in the violence, mass meetings to link 
local issues to national demands, and a campaign to 
democratize the state-run electronic media. All were 
nonviolent by design. It would appear that the move- 
ment’s leaders rejected the so-called Leipzig option, 
ostensibly employed in East Germany to great effect: a 
series of general strikes and protest marches on such a 
large scale and so intimidating that a demoralized 
government and its supporters quickly negotiate the 
transfer of power. But the ANC recognizes its organiza- 
tional limitations, and it has decided that Pretoria 
cannot be moved in this fashion. 

Nevertheless, it would appear that some variant of 
the Leipzig option was contemplated for use against 
the homelands to undermine bantustan governments 
hostile to the ANC and in league with the National 
party and Inkatha—the object being to force these 
governments to permit open political activity by the 
Congress and ultimately to reincorporate these territo- 
ries into the new South Africa. But the opening salvos 
in this campaign proved disastrous. 

Last September the ANC, under pressure from 
militants, organized some 50,000 supporters to march 
three miles from King William’s Town to the “border” 
of Ciskei and then to the football stadium in Bisho, the 
homeland’s capital. When they reached the border, a 
group led by the Communist party’s Ronnie Kasrils 
bolted through a break in the fence and was met with 
gunfire from the automatic weapons of the Ciskei 
Defense Force. Twenty-eight people were killed and 
scores were wounded. Ciskei’s ruler, Brigadier Oupa 
Gquoza, propped up by officers from South African 
military intelligence, was not about to allow the ANC 
to “occupy” his capital or mobilize the mass of 
disaffected Ciskeians. 

Although the Congress has talked about similar 
mass marches against Bophuthatswana and KwaZulu, 
its national executive urges prudence, knowing that 
failure to negotiate in good faith will only prolong the 
stalemate and delay the ANC’s eventual assumption of 
power. But the more it negotiates with the government, 
which of necessity entails compromise, the more its 
militant followers cry “sellout.” However, the ANC 
lacks the grassroots organization that would enable it 
to demonstrate convincingly to the government that 
failure to move rapidly toward democracy would bring 
its supporters into-the streets in disciplined displays of 
people power. It is the ANC’s ally, the Congress of 
South African Trade Unions, that commands such a 
structure. 


The people favor the goals of the ANC, but they see | 


‘little progress in their lives. Their economic condition 
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worsens while their physical security is endangered. 
The ANC does not protect them, and they watch their 
leaders sitting down at the bargaining table with a 
government whose security apparatus they hold respon- 
sible for much of the killing; at the very least, the state 
fails to shield them from Inkatha’s fighters, local 
warlords, or the “‘third force” of ex-defense forces and 
police assassins. 

The ANC must demonstrate political results, and to 
do so its leaders feel that they must bargain with the 
government. That in itself seems to alienate young 
militants and impatient local leaders. It is just this 
perception of distance between party heads and the 
masses that fuels Winnie Mandela’s calculated return 
to the limelight. The former wife of the ANC’s preemi- 
nent leader, Nelson Mandela, appears to be rebuilding 
her political career by siding with the downtrodden 
poor and the ANC’s rank-and-file and militant youth. 
So far the ANC’s leadership has not been able to 
overcome the widespread fear that they may cut a deal 
with government at the people’s expense. 


STARTING AGAIN 

The heightened violence sparked by Boipatong, 
international pressure, and a growing sense that the 
situation was getting out of hand led to a new round of 
negotiations. On September 26 de Klerk and the ANC 
signed a “Record of Understanding” by which the two 
principals backed away from their confrontational 
course. Included’ among the terms, which eventually 
formed the basis for a more detailed January 1993 
agreement: 


1. A democratically elected constituent assembly to 
draft and adopt a new constitution. It will be elected 
within an agreed length of time and will have-a fixed 
time-frame; certain majorities will be necessary for 
certain kinds of decisions. The assembly will also act as 
an interim or transitional parliament, and there will be 
a transitional government of national unity. 


~ 


2. The release of all political prisoners. 


3. A promise by the government to quell violence at 
workers hostels such as the one from which the 
Boipatong killers supposedly came. 


4. A pledge by the government to issue a proclama- 
tion prohibiting the carrying and display of dangerous 
weapons at all public occasions, subject to a few 
exemptions. 


5. Acknowledgment by the government of the right 
of all parties to participate in peaceful mass action in 
accordance with the National Peace Accord. 


His pride injured, Chief Buthelezi fumed and blus- 
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tered at being left out of these talks. He canceled a 
scheduled meeting with de Klerk and convened a 
meeting in early October with a number of bantustan 
and right-wing white leaders. Together they rejected 
the Record of Understanding and bemoaned their 
growing marginalization in the negotiation process. 
They demanded self-determination and strong, even 
autonomous regional powers to protect their minority 
interests. 

Despite the frightening prospect of an alliance 
between Inkatha and the radical right, the Record of 
Understanding helped break the four-month impasse. 
The Ciskei massacre, also in September, created a 
sense of urgency on the government side. So the 
negotiation process was back on track—at least be- 
tween the ANC and the government. To be sure, 
violence continues. 


DE KLERK AND THE SECURITY ESTABLISHMENT 

At the national level, not all executive and manage- 
rial officials share the same agenda. Disparate groups 
in each community refuse to go along with the Peace 
Accord, or lack the discipline to control their militants. 
Secretive and violent operatives in the South African 
police, the South African Defense Forces, Inkatha, 
Umkhonto we Sizwe (the ANC’s military arm), and the 
KwaZulu police ply their disruptive trade; disclosures 
about their activities appear almost daily in the press. 

Last August the government announced sweeping 
reforms of its police force, including the forced retire- 
ment of one-third of the top command. Although the 
ANC called the changes a “‘face-lift,” the move rid the 
force of some of the hard-liners known for resisting 
reforms. It also cleared the way for the promotion of 
black officers, long denied a place in the topmost 
ranks. 

While the government was negotiating with the 
ANC, its military intelligence, through a network of 
front organizations and other clandestine operatives, 
was hard at work organizing attacks on ANC support- 
ers and discrediting the Congress in the townships and 
abroad. There is ample evidence that military intelli- 
gence was actively promoting divisions in black politics 
and fomenting violence among blacks.’ 

By late last year de Klerk could hold out no longer. 
He dismissed or suspended 23 military officers (includ- 
ing 6 generals) accused of engaging in illegal dirty 
tricks against black organizations. He admitted that 
elements in the military had been waging a secret 
campaign against opposition groups. But the president 
insisted that top government officials had been un- 
aware of the illegal activities uncovered by the Gold- 
stone commission and by an investigation of the 
military that he ordered. 


1See for example The New York Times, December 20, 1992, 
p.l. 


In fact, de Klerk continues to protect cabinet offic- 
ers. In October he rammed through parliament a bill 
that enables him to grant amnesty from prosecution for 
crimes with a political motive. The principal beneficia- 
ries will be the police, the armed forces, and govern- 
ment officials who authorized, organized, or committed 
murders and massacres against the ANC’s leaders and 
followers. Any political crime committed before Octo- 
ber 9, 1990, is covered; there are to be no trials, no 
public disclosures, and no mention of the offenses in 
question—only a secret hearing before a commission 
appointed by the president. All that will appear in the 
public record is a list of names of those granted 
immunity from future legal action. 

De Klerk is in an awkward position. He cannot move 
reform along when arms of the state destroy trust by 


engaging in violence. Yet if he seeks to purge the 


security forces or to bring the perpetrators of violence 
to book, he may further alienate his constituents. And 
de Klerk fears a further purge may cost him the backing 
of the security forces at the very moment when the risks 
of a traumatic transition are greatest. He needs the 
forces, even though they jeopardize compromise and 
reform, and so he waffles, trying to rein them in 
without panicking them. The thrust of his actions so 
far tends toward protecting those in charge of the 
alleged criminal elements in the security establish- 
ment. 


REVELATIONS AND PROVOCATIONS 

The ANC faces its share of embarrassing breaks in 
discipline. The most highly publicized of these have 
been the revelations about ANC detention camps in 
Angola and Zambia. From 1979 to 1988 the ANC’s 
security department in exile lived in fear of government 
spies and assassins. ANC members were accused of 
treason, detained without trial, tortured, and in some 
cases, killed by their fellow partisans. The innocent and 
the guilty were lumped together. Under considerable 
pressure to admit its errors and clean house, the ANC 
conducted a seven-month internal investigation. The 
report concluded that for most of the 1980s there 
existed in the party’s security apparatus ‘ʻa situation of 
extraordinary abuse of power and lack of 
accountability.” The ANC owned up to wrongdoing, 
and seems to have ended such practices. But it did not 
name the individuals responsible for the horrors, and 
appears to have done little to remove the abusers from 
key positions or otherwise punishing them. 

Inkatha likewise has been implicated in the establish- 
ment of hit squads and the sanctioning of KwaZulu 
police violence unrestrained by law. Each party in the 
current political contest has its members who are 
convinced they are engaged in a fight to the death and 
that their enemies use illegal violence in the bid to 
destroy them. In such an environment, rife with 
suspicion and danger, overtures to reopen channels of 


communication are problematic. Buthelezi com- 
pounds the problem by threatening unrest should the 
government and the ANC move ahead with their plans. 

To this mix must be added the military wing of the 
Pan-Africanist Congress, the Azanian People’s Libera- 
tion Army, which in December launched sporadic 
attacks on “soft” targets in the Orange Free State and 
the border and eastern Cape districts; five whites have 
been killed, and dozens more injured. While many 
Pan-Africanist leaders oppose talks with the govern- 
ment, there is division in the party, with some consid- 
ering joining the negotiation process. Some observers 
thus see the attacks‘on whites as attempts by Pan- 
Africanist radicals to discourage contacts between the 
government and the movement. 


GETTING TRANSITION BACK ON TRACK 

The scene is set for the ongoing minuet of bilateral 
talks leading back to a multiparty conference. Just what 
form the multilateral phase of negotiations will take 
will be very difficult to work out, since the emerging 
consensus between the ANC and the ruling National 
party on how the agenda is to be shaped must be sold 
to the other parties. Meanwhile the various parties, 
particularly those on the fringes, grope about for allies. 
The competition for political power is well under way, 
and only the ANC seems confident of its popular 
appeal. Still, that appeal may not be broad enough to 
enable the Congress to outflank its many opponents, 
should they join together against it. 

Parties in South Africa fall into two categories— 
those that know their appeal is bounded and that 
realize they will be marginalized in a free and fair 
one-person, one-vote election, and those that do not 
fear such a poll. Parties of the first type seek to preserve 
their interests by building loose coalitions and by 
entrenching their powers territorially with federal 
schemes (in the case of various homelands groups and 
white separatists), or legalistically, through bills of 
rights and guaranteed arrangements for power sharing. 
For them, coalition-building has meant byzantine and 
untrustworthy arrangements for immediate advantage. 

The ANC, which falls into the second category, may 
hope to win a majority in forthcoming elections, but 
that alone cannot guarantee its rule. Elements in the 
white electorate have the capacity to frustrate majority 
. Tule, since they possess inordinate military or eco- 
nomic power. Thus the ANC has sought to cooperate 
with the government and to wean the National party 
away from its “natural” allies on the periphery of 
power. 

De Klerk wants power-sharing in an interim or 
transitional government, and what’s more, he wants to 
prolong the transitional phase. In January, however, 
the government backed away from its demands for 
constitutionally entrenched and permanent power- 
sharing, and settled for a five-year period. The ANC 
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prefers a briefer interval of what it calls a government of 
national unity, but has reluctantly accepted a five-year 
transition. 

Protection of minority parties and their interests is 
crucial. In the January compromise, the government 
dropped its insistence on prior entrenchment of re- 
gional powers in return for the ANC’s agreement that 
half the seats in the constituent assembly would be 
apportioned by regions, and that questions of regional 
power would require a decision by a two-thirds 
majority in that body. Inkatha still insists on a federal 
system with autonomy for each of its four regions. 

A tentative scenario for transition looks like this. In 
March, 25 of 26 participating delegations to a planning 
conference agreed on procedural issues that would 
lead to multiparty talks in April. There, efforts will be 
made to arrive at a consensus on peaceful participation 
in the transition and to formulate binding constitu- 
tional principles. Preparations, meanwhile, would then 
begin for a nationwide election for the constituent 
assembly, based on proportional representation; assum- 
ing that all goes well, the election would take place 
early in 1994. The 400-member assembly would draft a 
constitution and serve as an interim parliament. A 
president would be chosen from the party with the 
most seats in the assembly, and the winning party 
would invite any party that received at least five percent 
of the vote to participate in a unified government for a 
five-year. period. The president would be obligated to 
secure cabinet approval on major decisions, including 
two-thirds approval on certain yet-to-be-specified fun- 
damental issues. 

The Pan-Africanist Congress and Inkatha have de- 
nounced this arrangement arrived at by the ANC and 
the National party. The government worked hard to get 
the arrangement firmly guaranteed in advance. The 
ANC, however, sees it merely as a practical product of 
an electoral victory that will not carty all necessary 
governing power along with it. Such promises, the 
Congress feels, are necessary to prevent a 
“counterrevolution” by white civil servants and secu- 
rity forces and to assure investors of a stable economic 
climate. Still, it was not easy selling these compromises 
to the ANC’s national executive committee. 

One can discern a pattern by which South Africa is 
progressing fitfully toward democracy. Slowly a series 
of major agreements has been hammered out; each 
successive one builds on its predecessors. Meanwhile 
the violence continues, sometimes leading to confron- 
tation and the scuttling of talks. But through it all there 
has been positive movement between the ANC and the 
National party. Whether this will eventually lead to a 
transfer of power is not entirely clear. Whether it will 
lead to an improvement in the lives of South Africa’s 
masses is even less certain. But given the hostility and 
distrust that is South Africa, it is amazing that coopera- 
tion has progressed this far. E 
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ON AFRICA 


After Apartheid: 

The Future of South Africa 

By Sebastian Mallaby. New York: Times Books, 1992. 
275 pp., $22.00, cloth; $12.00, paper. 

After apartheid’s defeat comes the really hard part: 
the construction of a just South Africa. 

Sebastian Mallaby, who coordinates The Economist’s 
Africa reporting, proves himself both an extremely 
reflective journalist and a political scientist with a keen 
news sense. The last country on earth to run on 
institutionalized racism is transforming itself, and the 
choices it makes, Mallaby makes readers feel, will echo 
throughout black Africa and beyond. 

The book begins almost cinematically, with Nelson 
Mandela’s release from jail in February 1990, our 
reporter watching as the public celebration turns into a 
melee. The belief that the world’s most famous pris- 
oner, once free, would work wonders quickly gave way 
to the frustrations of hammering out a political struc- 
ture acceptable to the country’s various races and 
groups. The author vividly sketches the characters in 
the drama, from Winnie Mandela to Chief Mangosuthu 
Buthelezi to Piet “Skiet” (“Shoot”) Rudolph, known as 
the Boer Pimpernel, out on the diehard right fringe, 
and gives a good sense of the many upwardly mobile 
blacks and moderate whites in the middle who might 
form the foundation of the future South Africa. 

The problems the country faces after apartheid— 
constitution-writing and nation-building, the glaring 
socioeconomic inequities blacks will expect a black 
government to immediately fix, AIDS, the moderniza- 
tion of rural areas, psychological obstacles, even the 
traditional belief in witchcraft—are all surveyed in 
these pages, carefully and from different sides. But 
Mallaby crafts from the dilemmas and possible solu- 
tions that might have made a standard “think piece” 
an absorbing meditation/narrative that is never sche- 
matic or detached. 

Unlike many other writers on the country who are 
absorbed with the political ramifications of the transi- 
tion to a nonracial democracy, this one seems even 
more concerned with the economic implications for 
Africa’s only advanced industrial nation. Mallaby runs 
through causes for optimism such as the relatively large 
class of black professionals, and reasons to invest 
elsewhere, ranging from the fall in the price of gold to 
the hesitancy of African National Congress (ANC) 
when it comes to the economy. He asks the opinions of 
white captains of industry steering conglomerates the 
size of governments; he also notes that in a highly 
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informal poll a few years ago of students studying 
economics at a black and mixed-race university, one- 
third said they were social democrats, another third 
said they were Marxists, and the remaining third 
claimed to be Trotskyites. 

The book went to press in December 1991, just as 
the 200 delegates to the Convention for a Democratic 
South Africa were beginning negotiations, but the 
contents hold up well. The talking and transitioning 
have often bogged down, but Mallaby says firmly that 
the government and the ANC have no alternative but to 
work together for reform, and so will. He assumes the 
ANC will end up as senior partner in a coalition 
govemment with one or two whites in the cabinet— 
just what the papers were saying yesterday. 

Mallaby does not shy away from treating the violence 
committed by blacks against blacks that has been the 
most frightening side effect of change. He traces the 
government’s longtime strategy of building up artificial 
distinctions between South Africa’s “tribes,” and shows 
how the culture of resistance, boycott, and strikes that 
developed over the decades of the fight to end apart- 
heid has bred a strange passivity among elders and a 
generation of ungovernable youths begging to be sent 
into action by unscrupulous ringleaders. So garbage 
piles up in the township streets, and young people who 
make a political statement by not attending school and 
for whom there are no jobs kill their fellow blacks for 
“political” reasons; “ungovernability, once embarked 
upon,” Mallaby says, “is appallingly difficult to reverse.” 

It may already be too late for Somalia, Liberia, and 
Angola. Mallaby, more than most, considers the big 
picture in Africa. (Indeed, this strength grows out of a 
possible weakness—that the journalist was based in 
Zimbabwe during his relatively brief residence in 
Africa, and probably has a better grasp of the continent 
as a whole than the situation on the ground in South 
Africa. He does, however, take the trouble to visit and 
feel the pulse of the country’s dangerous townships 
and remote homelands.) 

As South Africa studies the economies of Fast Asia 
and the language of the United States Constitution, so 
the politically repressed and gravely underdeveloped 
nations of black Africa are beginning to look to their 
powerful southern neighbor for capital and for hope. 
As South Africa remakes itself, Mallaby says, it may þe 
poised to take on a more constructive role on the 


continent. 
Alice H. G. Phillips 


A Complicated War: 

The Harrowing of Mozambique 

By William Finnegan. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1992. 325 pp., $25.00. 

What—and where—is RENAMO? This question 
haunts William Finnegan’s exploration of the extraordi- 
narily destructive 16-year guerrilla war in Mozambique 
that ended in late 1991. Of his first visit to a town 
formerly occupied by the rebel organization created by 
Rhodesian military intelligence and fostered by Preto- 
ria, Finnegan says in wonder, “There were few signs of 
battle. . .but a thousand relics of annihilative frenzy: 
each tile of a mosaic smashed, each pane of a glass- 
block wall painstakingly shattered.” Finnegan inter- 
views scores of Mozambicans who lost relatives, land, 
and parts of their bodies to RENAMO, experienced the 
group's special brand of terrorism, or served the 
bandidos armados (armed bandits), voluntarily or under 
coercion. But he never witnesses a RENAMO attack or 
really manages to pin down a movement whose 
fighters, many of their countrymen swear, are magic, 
even bulletproof. 

The book is an account of two months’ travel 
through war-torn Mozambique in 1988; the more 
peacetul present does not exist for it, so do not expect 
news. The work fashioned from Finnegan’s beautifully 
clear and controlled prose has the feel of a literary text 
rather than journalism or scholarship (although the 
author’s history and analysis are consistently keen, and 
there are 57 pages of notes at the end). One is not 
surprised to learn that much of the material originally 
appeared in The New Yorker. As in other lengthy pieces 
published there, almost every place and person men- 
tioned merits a brief but highly polished physical 
description and history. Chance happenings and stray 
details are accorded as much weight as relevant ones. 
There is a certain detachment, and a strong ego behind 
if. 

Finnegan’s writing is so meticulous that his passion 
-can surprise. He is cutting on the “development 
racket” in Mozambique—‘‘the trendiest place on earth” 
for international organizations and aid workers, accord- 
ing to one of his subjects. After reporting on a 
conversation with one of the country’s 3 million 
displaced people (out of a population of 16 million), 
who had worn only clothes made of tree bark for the 
last six years, Finnegan says, with understanding for 
the victims and an uncomfortable sense of his feeding 
on their loss, “The survival instincts developed by 
peasants being washed around in the murderous tides 
of a guerrilla war include, above all, the ability to sense 
quickly and accurately what any stronger being might 
want from them.” 

One of the understated themes of this book is that 
no one, least of all a Western journalist, could truly 
understand the war in Mozambique, which started out 
a tangle and devolved from there. Ultimately, Finnegan 
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seems to conclude, with deepened humanity, it is only 
the suffering voices of the individual people affected by 
the war that have substance. 

A. P. 


The Cold War Guerrilla: Jonas Savimbi, 

the U.S. Media, and the Angolan War 

By Elaine Windrich. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1992. 183 pp., $45.00. 

Dedicating her book to “the Angolan victims of the 
Reagan Doctrine,” Elaine Windrich is determined to 
lay before the corporate offices of the American media 
and Republican policymakers their share of the guilt 
for the long and savage war in Angola. 

Although a history of the “dirty war” in Angola, 
which the Reagan and Bush administrations supported 
along with South Africa, or a biography of rebel leader 
Jonas Savimbi would have been of general interest, The 
Cold War Guerrilla is neither. It is instead a textbook 
study of the treatment of Savimbi’s organization, the 
National Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA), and, secondarily, of the Angolan war itself, in 
the print media in the United States (Angola not 
possessing “the right stuff” for television). It spends 
most of its time going through piles of print, especially 
right-wing publications, digging up examples of decep- 
tion, journalistic bias, incompetence, credulity, incor- 
rect emphasis, and other sins; it also, less successfully, 
attempts to show how cold warriors and lobbyists such 
as Lee Atwater’s public relations firm contributed to 
UNITA’s effort to slant press coverage. 

Readers who would relish a good exposé of the 
media conspiracy in this country will be disappointed, 
since most of the mainstream publications seem to 
have erred in their early coverage out of naiveté, to have 
taken some steps to correct it later, and in any case to 
have covered their backs all down the line. It is, 
however, eerie to revisit the “cold war context” and 
hear Reagan’s UN ambassador, Jeane Kirkpatrick, 
again laud Savimbi as “‘[o]ne of the few authentic 
heroes of our time” when his movement’s crimes 
embrace murder, disappearances, torture, urban terror- 
ism, hostage-taking, action against aid workers, and 
atrocities against children—although Windrich only 
lists these, being occupied here with journalistic 
misdeeds. 

While revealing the mistakes and worse of UNITA 
supporters, Windrich makes no effort to present a 
well-rounded picture. She mentions that the Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), which 
won control of the government by military means in 
1975 and emerged with the most votes in an election 
held last year, has been cited for human rights viola- 
tions, but leaves it that vague. Of course, one reason 
UNITA received more favorable press coverage than it 
merited was that it talked to and flattered the press 
when the government wouldn’t. There’s a lesson there. 

A. P. W 
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MARCH 1993 
INTERNATIONAL and their support for Islamic militants as the reasons for the 
actions. 
International Atomic Energy Agency March 30—The state news agency reports government forces 
(See Korea, North) have located and killed 23 militants believed to have been 
involved in a March 22 attack on a military barracks in 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development which 18 soldiers died. 
(World Bank) 
(See Kenya) ANDORRA 
; ; ee March 14—By more than a 3-to-1 margin, voters approve the 
Palestine Liberation Organization country’s 1st constitution, which establishes 3 branches of 
(See Lebanon) government with a clear separation of powers; the president 
l of France and Spain’s bishop of Urgel, who have been joint 
United Nations (UN) heads of state since the 13th century, will become ceremo- 
(See also Bosnia and Herzegovina; Cambodia; El Salvador) nial princes; the judiciary and foreign policy will now be run 
March 3—The Security Council calls for an immediate halt to by Andorra; all 9,123 of the country’s eligible voters cast 
“killings and atrocities” by Serb forces in eastern Bosnia and ballots. 
Herzegovina and asks Secretary General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali to move peacekeeping forces to the area. ANGOLA 


March 26—By unanimous vote, the Security Council autho- 
rizes a UN operation in Somalia that will by May 1 replace 
the US-led multinational mission in the country; some 
28,000 soldiers, including 5,000 US support troops and 
2,000 marines stationed offshore, will complete the disarm- 
ing of factional fighters, distribute relief supplies, enforce the 
UN arms embargo, and help rebuild the country; 2,800 UN 


civilian staffers will administer Somalia; it is estimated the government troops 1 week ago; foreign oil companies shut 


mission will cost $1.5 billion for the 1st year; this is the lst down their operations in Soyo in January when UNITA 
UN mission that allows the use of force whenever necessary. troops took the city. 


The pact does not apply to Somaliland in northern Somalia, 
which Issak leaders have declared an independent country. 


March 7—Huambo, the country’s 2d-largest city, is captured 
by National Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA) guerrillas; about 15,000 people are believed to 
have been killed in the 2-month battle for the city. . 

March 20—A military official reports government forces have 
recaptured M’banza Congo, the capital of Zaire province, 130 
miles from the oil center of Soyo, which was reoccupied by 


March 31—The Security Council votes unanimously to autho- AUSTRALIA 
rize NATO forces to shoot down planes that violate the UN March 13—The left-of-center Labor party under Paul Keating, 
ban on military flights over Bosnia; China abstains. prime minister since 1991, wins national parliamentary elec- 


tions with 52% of the overall vote against John Hewson’s 

Liberal-National coalition; with most of the vote counted, it 
AFGHANISTAN appears Labor received at least a 15-seat majority in the 147- 
member House of Representatives; Keating last month 


March 2—Government and rebel forces agree to a cease-fire pledged to end ties with the British monarchy and convert 
and pledge to place their heavy weapons under a central Australia into a republic. 


military command; since the fall of the Communist govern- 
ment in April 1992, approximately 5,000 people have died 


and 750,000 have been displaced as a result of fighting. BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

March 7—In Islamabad, Pakistan, leaders of the 10 principal (See also Intl, UN) 
factions that brought down the Communist government rat- March 1—US officials say that as much as two-thirds of the 
ify a power-sharing agreement between President Burhanud- supplies airdropped by the US yesterday near the eastern 
din Rabbani and Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, the head of Hezb-i- town of Cerska has been taken by Serb forces—backed by 
Islami, the group that has been responsible for most of the the Yugoslav army—that are besieging the area. 
fighting in the country since the overthrow; Rabbani will i aa radio announces Cerska has fallen to 

the Serbs. 


continue as president and Hekmatyar will become prime 


minister: elections are to be held in 18 months. A UN official says 6,000 Muslims have been driven from 


their homes in the area around the north-central town of 
Banja Luka by Serb forces and are moving toward Travnik; in 
Zagreb, Croatia, a UN relief official says 2,000 Muslim refu- 


ALGERIA gees have arrived in Turbe, near Travnik, after being expelled 
March 2—Security forces kill 9 Muslim fundamentalists after from the Jajce area by Serb forces. 
chasing their van near Tipaza, 38 miles west of Algiers. March 3—US Defense Secretary Les Aspin announces that US 
March 27—The government severs diplomatic relations with planes will halt the airdrop of relief supplies into eastern 
Iran and recalls its ambassador to Sudan; it cites Bosnia because ground convoys have reached the Muslim 
“interference” by the 2 countries in Algeria’s internal affairs enclaves there; a UN High Commissioner for Refugees (UN- 
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HCR) spokesman in Tuzla, however, says no convoys have 
been allowed in. 

March 5—British Foreign Secretary Douglas Hurd said in New 
York this week that between 2,000 and 3,000 people died 
from cold and hunger in Bosnia this winter, The New York 
Times reports; last year UNHCR and the World Health Orga- 
nization warned as many as 400,000 people would be at risk 
from lack of fuel and food. 

March 6—Ham radio operators from the eastern towns of Sre- 
brenica and Konjevic say most of the 27 tons of relief sup- 
plies from the latest airdrop by American planes have 
reached their mark. 

March 12—In Konjevic Polje, Serb forces shell a group of civil- 
ians surrounding 2 British UN armored personnel carriers, 
killing 20 people and injuring at least 6 others. 

March 13—In a radio broadcast from Srebrenica, French Gen- 
eral Philippe Morillon, the commander of UN military forces 
in Bosnia, announces he intends to remain in the town until 
Serb forces besieging it allow relief convoys to enter and per- 
mit the evacuation of hundreds of sick and wounded. 

March 16—UN officials say Serb forces staged air raids on the 
villages of Gladovici and Osatica March 13; the raids vio- 
lated the ban on military flights over the country approved 
by the UN Security Council last October. 

March 19—A UN convoy carrying 175 tons of relief supplies 
arrives in Srebrenica. 

March 22—Sarajevo officials put the death toll from the last 5 
days of shelling by Serb forces at 150, with 500 people 
wounded. 

March 24—The UN suspends an airlift of sick and wounded 
from Srebrenica after 2 Muslim civilians are killed and 2 Ca- 
nadian UN troops are wounded by Serb artillery fire; 21 peo- 
ple were evacuated before the suspension. 

March 28—In Srebrenica, a convoy of 20 UN trucks carrying 
200 tons of relief supplies arrives after being delayed several 
days by Serb militias. 

In Sarajevo, 3 people are killed and 5 wounded by Serb 
artillery fire 5 minutes before a UN-brokered cease-fire takes 
effect. 

March 31—Approximately 4,300 Muslim refugees have been 
evacuated from Srebrenica to Tuzla in the last several days; 
12 people have died during the operation. 


BRAZIL 


March 8—As many as 3,000 miners have been evacuated in 
the last 10 days from lands belonging to the Yanomami tribe 
in the Amazon region, The New York Times reports; the airlift 
is part of a plan to protect lands belonging to the indigenous 
people. 


CAMBODIA 


March 1—A spokesman for the UN Transitional Authority in 
Cambodia says it has found only 3 soldiers who were serving 
in the Vietnamese army when it invaded Cambodia in 1978 
and who presently serve with government forces; the rebel 
Khmer Rouge has repeatedly stalled peace talks, saying it 
will not participate because it believes there are thousands of 
Vietnamese soldiers still in the country. 

March 10—At least 34 Vietnamese residents of a village in 
northwest Cambodia are killed by unidentified attackers; 29 
are wounded; 1 attacker is killed by a villager; this is the 5th 
and largest mass killing of Vietnamese since last July; 3 of 
the previous 4 attacks have been linked to the Khmer Rouge. 

March 20—A UN official announces 6,500 landmines of the 
approximately 3 million laid by all warring sides have been 
destroyed and as much as 1.7 million square meters has 
been demined as part of the 1991 Paris peace agreement; he 
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also says about 500 incidents involving landmines occur 
monthly. 


CHINA 


March 11—In its recently released report on China, the US- 
based human rights group Asia Watch says the government 
surreptitiously arrested more than 40 dissidents and de- 
stroyed at least 7 underground political organizations last 
year, the Far Eastern Economic Review reports; it also notes 
that 26 journalists and ‘several thousand activists are still 
imprisoned and that some of those who had contact with 
dissident Shen Tong since his return from the US have also 
been arrested. 

March 16—In a budget address before the National People’s 
Congress, whose annual session opened yesterday, Finance 

. Minister Ltu Zhongli discloses that military spending will 
increase this year to $7.4 billion—almost double that for 
1988. 

March 27—The Congress elects Jiang Zemin, the general secre- 
tary of the Communist party, as the country’s president, and 
reelects him chairman of the Central Military Commission; 
this is the 1st time since the late 1970s that the top posts in 
the party, government, and military have been concentrated 
in 1 leader’s hands. Rong Yiron, the chairman of a state- 
owned investment company, is named vice president. 

March 31—The Congress adjourns after reelecting Li Peng, the 
sole candidate, to a 2d 5-year term as prime minister. 


COLOMBIA 7 

March 3—Police say escaped drug trafficker Pablo Escobar is 
responsible for a February 25 car bomb explosion in down- 
town Medellin that wounded 40 people; they have also held 
him responsible for 8 other car bomb explosions in the last 
6 weeks that have killed 43 people and wounded 275. 

March 13—In the town of Cúcuta, gunmen kill Eustorgio Col- 
menares Baptista, founder and editor of the daily newspaper 
La Opinión; Colmenares is the 100th journalist to be slain in 
the country since August 1987. 

March 19—Police announce they have killed Mario Castaño 
Molina, Escobar’s 2d-in-command, in Medellin. 


COMMONWEALTH OF INDEPENDENT STATES (CIS) 


(See also Georgia) 

March 11—At a special session of Russia’s 1,033-member 
Congress of People’s Deputies, legislators cancel a national 
referendum scheduled for next month on a new constitution 
and the distribution of government powers; Russian Presi- 
dent Boris Yeltsin must now share the right to initiate legis- 
lation with the Council of Ministers, and may be impeached 
for actions deemed unconstitutional. - 

March 15—Yeltsin signs a decree transferring Russian army 
headquarters in the Caucasus region from Tbilisi, Georgia’s 
capital, to Stavropol, in Russia; the decree also orders the 
creation of a rapid deployment force for the region. 

March 20—In a televised speech, Yeltsin announces that be- 
cause of the “undemocratic” nature of the Congress and an 
imminent “attack” by the former party nomenklatura, he is 
assuming virtually unlimited power to rule by decree until 
April 25; he says a vote of confidence on him and Vice Presi- 
dent Aleksandr Rutskoi will be held that day, and that Rus- 
sians will vote as well on a draft constitution and a draft law 
for national elections for a new parliament. 

Within the hour, Rutskoi and Valery Zorkin, the head of 
Russia’s Constitutional Court, appear before the leadership 
of the Supreme Soviet to condemn the president’s action; 
Rutskoi tells them he refused to sign Yeltsin’s statement, 
while Zorkin says it violates the constitution in 18 ways. 
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March 23—After all-night deliberations, the Constitutional 
Court, in a 10-3 ruling, finds that Yeltsin’s declaration of 
presidential “special rule” is not supported by the constitu- 
tion; the court worked without any documents—including 
the official order—or hearing any arguments. 

March 24—The presidential order announced 4 days ago is 
finally published; it no longer contains mention of “special 
tule,” and says challenges to Yeltsin’s decrees by another 
branch of government would be invalid “without a ruling of 
the Constitutional Court.” 

March 26—Appearing before a new extraordinary session of 
the Russian parliament, which has been called to investigate 
his actions, Yeltsin says all 3 branches of government have 
committed many constitutional violations; he acknowledges 
his government made “mistakes” in economic policy, in- 
cluding insufficient attention to reform’s effect on citizens 
and an overreliance on foreign aid; he dismisses the minis- 
ters of finance and economy and names deputy prime minis- 
ter Boris Fyodorov, the chief government economist, as the 
new finance minister. 

March 28—In secret balloting at the Congress of People’s Dep- 
uties, a measure to remove Yeltsin from office fails narrowly, 
with 617 of the legislators—only 72 fewer than the two- 
thirds required—voting against the president. After Ruslan 
Khasbulatov announces a proposed compromise with Yelt- 
sin, deputies attempt to oust him as speaker; the resolution 
gamers 339 of the simple majority of 517 votes required. 

March 29—The Russian parliament approves a referendum to 
be held April 25 that will ask voters whether they have confi- 
dence in Yeltsin, whether they approve of the government’s 
economic and social policies, and whether they consider 
early elections for president and the Congress necessary. The 
parliament approves other measures aimed against Yeltsin, 
including ones ordering a coalition government, suspending 
his decrees, and dismissing his regional representatives. A 
group of 42 liberal deputies announce they will boycott the 
rest of the session. 


CONGO 


March 1—Police report that 147 Zairian deportees have 
drowned in the Congo River when a ferryboat gangway col- 
lapsed; the government has told the thousands of illegal 
aliens in the country, including Zairians who fled to Congo 
after a January army revolt, that they must leave by March 5. 


CROATIA , 


March 29—Prime Minister Hrvoje Sarinic and his cabinet re- 
sign; President Franjo Tudjman nominates Nikica Valentic, 
who heads the state-owned oil company, to replace Sarinic. 


EGYPT 

March 6—In Aswan, 1 police officer is killed and another 
wounded in an attack by Islamic militants. 

March 10—Fifteen militants were killed in 2 raids in Cairo and 
in Aswan last night and today, Interior Ministry officials say; 
3 police officers and 3 civilians were also killed and about 
24 others wounded in the largest crackdown since President 
Anwar Sadat was assassinated in 1981. 

March 16—In Cairo, a bomb explosion damages 4 buses out- 
side the Egyptian Museum; government officials blame mili- 
tants for the blast. The March 13 Economist quotes a defense 
lawyer at 1 of the recent mass trials of militants as saying 
that 6,000 militants are now in detention in the country. 

March 17—During a raid by police in Asyut, 10 fundamental- 
ists are killed'and 11 others wounded; police officials say 25 
militants were arrested in the operation, in which 1 police 
officer was killed and 10 others wounded. 


March 27—In Cairo, 1 police officer is killed and 7 people 
wounded by a bomb explosion; police officials say Islamic 
militants are responsible for the blast. 


EL SALVADOR 

March 12—Defense Minister General René Emilio Ponce sub- 
mits his resignation. 

March 15—-A UN-sponsored panel responsible for investigat- 
ing human rights abuses in El Salvador releases a report that 
calls for the dismissal of high-ranking military officers and 
prohibitions against government and rebel officials holding 
political office for a period of 10 years; the commission, 
which investigated as many as 22,000 cases of serious vio- 
lence that occurred during the country’s 12-year civil war, 
determines that the involvement of the US-trained Atlacatl 
battalion as well as other army units in atrocities—such as 
the wholesale slaughter of civilians—has been “sufficiently 
proven”; it also recommends the overhaul of the Salvadoran 
military. 

March 20-—The government announces a sweeping amnesty 
for those implicated in human rights abuses during the civil 
war, including members of the army, the government, and 
the Farabundo Marti National Liberation Front. 


FRANCE 


March 22—Final results from yesterday’s 1st round of parlia- 
mentary elections show the governing Socialist party, which 
captured 34.7% of the vote in 1988, received only 17.6%; 
the conservative Union for France coalition won the round, 
with 39.5%. 

March 30—Final results from runoff elections held March 28 
show the Union for France won 484 seats in the 577-mem- 
ber National Assembly; the Socialists won 70, while the far- 
right National Front and an environmental coalition failed to 
take any. President Francois Mitterrand names as prime 
minister Edouard Balladur of the Rally for the Republic, the 
senior partner in the winning conservative coalition. 


GEORGIA 


(See also CIS) 

March 15—Spokesmen for Georgia say 107 people in Sukhumi 
were killed in bombing raids they claim were conducted by 
Russian warplanes in preparation for an offensive by seces- 
sionists to recapture the Abkhazian capital; government 
troops occupied Sukhumi last August. 

March 17—In a televised address, Eduard Shevardnadze, head 
of Georgia’s governing State Council, asks citizens to donate 
guns to fight separatists in the autonomous republic of 
Abkhazia, and accuses hard-liners in the Russian military of 
providing troops and weapons to the rebels; intense fighting 
is reported in Sukhumi. 


HAITI 
(See US) 


ÎNDIA 


March 1—Parliament extends India’s rule over the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir another 6 months; United News of 
India reports no one was injured in a firefight between In- 
dian and Pakistani soldiers earlier today in the Indian- and 
Pakistani-controlled areas of Kashmir. 

March 12—A series of 11 bombs at the Bombay Stock Ex- 
change and Air India office towers and other locations 
around India’s business capital kill 317 people and wound 
about 1,100; no group takes responsibility. 


March 17—An explosion in a low-income neighborhood in 
Calcutta caused by stored explosives smuggled into the city 
kills 86 people. 


INDONESIA 


March 11—The People’s Consultative Assembly elects Try Su- 
trisno, who has just retired as head of the armed forces, vice 
president. The body yesterday voted unanimously to return 
71-year-old President Suharto to a 6th 5-year term. 


IRAN 
(See also Algeria; Iraq; US; Zambia) 


March 16—In Rome, Mohammed Hussein Nagdi, head of the - 


opposition National Council of Resistance of Iran, is slain by 
unidentified gunmen. 


IRAQ. 

(See also Zambia) 

March 13—Kurdistan Front officials say 20 Iraqi intelligence 
agents killed more than 30 Kurds and wounded 15 others in 
a raid on the northern village of Aweina yesterday. 

Representatives of the Iranian Democratic party, a Kurdish 

group, say an attack today by 6 Iranian planes on its base in 
northeastern Iraq, near the border with Iran, left 4 people 
dead and several others wounded 


IRELAND 


March 28—An estimated 20,000 people attend a rally in Dub- 
lin to condemn recent bombings in England by the Irish 
Republican Army. 


ISRAEL 


(See also Lebanon) 

March 1—In Tel Aviv, a Palestinian stabs and kills 2 Israelis 
and wounds 8 others before being beaten by a crowd of by- 
standers and then arrested; the army announces it will seal 
off the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip, where the assailant lived, 
for an indefinite period beginning tomorrow. 

March 7—Ammny officials say Gaza will be reopened tomorrow. 
March 24—Ezer Weizman is elected the 7th president of Israel 
by a 66-53 vote in parliament, with 1 abstention; he will 

replace President Chaim Herzog on May 13. 
Benjamin Netanyahu is elected head of the Likud bloc in 
party primaries. 

March 28-—The army announces it will seal off Gaza beginning 
tomorrow; at least 8 Israelis and 14 Palestinians have been 
killed in the West Bank and Gaza since March 1. 

March 29—In Gaza, another Israeli settler is stabbed to death 
by a Palestinian. 

March 30—In Hadera, 2 police officers are shot and killed; the 
Islamic militant group Hamas takes responsibility. 

The government orders the West Bank sealed for an indef- 
inite period. 


ITALY 


March-9—Justice officials in Milan announce the arrest of Gab- 
riele Cagliari, the head of the state-owned energy conglomer- 
ate, as well as the director of the conglomerate’s subsidiary 
in Florence in connection with the “clean hands” bribery 
and corruption scandal. Last weekend, after public protests, 
President Oscar Luigi Scalfaro declined to sign into law a 
decree backed by Prime Minister Giuliano Amato’s govern- 
ment that would have allowed some officials involved in the 
scandal to escape jail sentences if they confessed, resigned 
from office, and paid a fine several times the amount they 
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received in bribes; Minister for the Environment Carlo Ripa 
De Meana resigned March 7 to protest the decree. 

March 16—Renato Altissimo, the head of the Liberal party, 
which is a junior member of the coalition government, re- 
signs from his party position after magistrates notify him he 
is under investigation for accepting bribes worth $35,000 
from the state electricity utility in exchange for help in ob- 
taining a contract. 

March 27—Giulio Andreotti, who has served 7 times as prime 
minister and is now a senator for life, announces he is under 
official investigation by magistrates in Palermo for alleged 
association with the Mafia; he declares his innocence, and 
impugns the testimony of Mafia informers on which the case 
against him rests. 

March 30—Finance Minister Franco Reviglio resigns after be- 
ing informed he is under investigation on suspicion of re- 
ceiving stolen goods while head of the state-owned energy 
conglomerate in the 1980s. 

Authorities announce the arrest of almost 300 people in 
Naples and Reggio Calabria on bribery charges in connection 
with public works contracts. 


JAPAN 


March 13—Tokyo prosecutors indict Shin Kanemaru and his 
onetime political secretary, Masahisa Haibara, on charges 
they evaded more than $2 million in taxes in 1987 on dona- 
tions to secret political accounts under their control. Kane- 
maru resigned as vice president of the governing Liberal 
Democratic party last year after he admitted accepting nearly 
$4 million in illegal contributions; he later resigned from 
parliament after being linked with organized crime figures. 
Both men have been detained. 


KENYA 


March 22—Little more than a month after implementing eco- 
nomic policies agreed on with the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank, including the lifting of price con- 
trols and restrictions on foreign currency earnings, President 
Daniel arap Moi announces the government is revoking the 
“cruel, dictatorial and unrealistic” changes; Western donors 
suspended $350 million in aid in November 1991. 


KOREA, NORTH 


(See also Korea, South) 

March 12—North Korea announces it is withdrawing from the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, which it signed in 1985; 
the International Atomic Energy Agency had given the coun- 
try until March 25 to comply with the treaty by granting in- 
spectors access to 2 secret sites believed to be used for 
plutonium production; North Korea is suspected of having 
produced enough high-grade plutonium for a nuclear bomb. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

March 6—President Kim Young Sam, who last month took 
office as head of the country’s 1st civilian government in 
more than 30 years, grants amnesty to some 41,000 crimi- 
nals and dissidents. Kim says the move signals a fresh start 
in the country’s politics. 

March 15—In response to North Korea’s withdrawal from the 
Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty, Kim announces he has or- 
dered a halt to all government and private plans to invest in 
North Korea. 


LEBANON 


March 6—In the Ain Hilwe refugee camp, 2 Israeli helicopters 
destroy with rockets a building believed to be the headquar- 
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ters for the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
guerrilla group. 

The head of the local training center for the PLO’s main- 
stream Fatah faction, Lieutenant Colonel Ali Abdel Rahman, 
is killed, and 2 of his associates are wounded by unidenti- 
fied gunmen as they leave Ain Hilwe. 


MEXICO 


March 30—The head of the Institutional Revolutionary Party 
(PRI), Genaro Borrego Estrada, steps down and is replaced 
by the PRI leader in the lower house of Congress, Fernando 
Ortiz Arana; the move follows a cabinet shuffle yesterday by 
President Carlos Salinas de Gortari in which 1 minister was 
removed and another replaced. 


PAKISTAN 
(See India) 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


March 15—On the island of Bougainville, 1 government sol- 
dier and 4 guerrillas belonging to the separatist Bougainville 
Republican Army are killed in a shootout. 


PERU 


March 29—Justice Minister Fernando Vega announces that 32 
prisoners—most of them members of the Maoist Shining 
Path rebel group—escaped yesterday from a prison in the 
San Gerónimo district near Cuzco after guerrillas exploded a 
car bomb that blew a hole in a prison wall; 3 prisoners and 1 
police officer were killed in a shootout following the jail- 
break. 


SENEGAL 


March 13—Ruling on charges that the election held 3 weeks 
ago was rigged by the governing Socialist party, the constitu- 
tional court says President Abdou Diouf was reelected, with 
58.4% of the vote; the court says his main challenger, Ab- 
doulaye Wade, received 32%. 


SOMALIA 

(See also Intl, UN) 

March 2—Three people are killed and 16 wounded by hand 
grenades in the southern port of Kismayu, where looting and 
violence between clans have been continuing for a week. 

March 3—A US soldier is killed by a landmine; he is the 6th 
American to be killed in the US-led operation in Somalia. 

March 16—In Kismayu, at least 50 people are reported 
wounded in fighting between troops loyal to Mohammed 
Said Hersi, known as General Morgan, and those of Colonel 
Omar Jess, an ally of General Mohammed Farah Aidid, 1 of 
the country’s 2 most powerful warlords; the UN is investi- 
gating the cease-fire violations. 

March 27—After 13 days of talks in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 
leaders of Somalia’s 15 warring factions sign an agreement 
that would give the country its 1st government since dictator 
Mohammed Siad Barre was ousted in January 1991; the pact 
calls for a 94-member transitional council to govern Somalia 
until the formation of a national government within 2 years. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


March 5—Ten blacks are killed in an attack on a van near Pie- 
termaritzburg in Natal province. Six black children riding in 
a truck were killed in the same area on March 2 in an am- 
bush that also wounded 7; Inkatha Freedom party spokes- 


men said 5 of the victims were children of senior party 
officials; the African National Congress denies Inkatha alle- 
gations that it was responsible. 

March 24—1In an address before the parliament, President F. 
W. de Klerk discloses that South Africa built 6 crude atomic 
bombs in a program that began in 1974; he says the pro- 
gram was halted in 1989 after he took office, and that the 
bombs were dismantled, the uranium fuel downgraded, and 
the blueprints destroyed; the bombs, he says, were intended 
only as threats to force US aid in the event South Africa was 
attacked by Soviet-backed forces; he also says no other coun- 
try helped construct the weapons. 


SUDAN 
(See Algeria) 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 

Great Britain 

(See also Ireland) 

March 25—A 2d victim dies of his wounds after 2 bombings 
March 20 in the northwest city of Warrington that also 
wounded 56 people, many of them seriously; the Irish Re- 
publican Army has taken responsibility for the bombings. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

(See also Intl, UN; Bosnia and Herzegovina; El Salvador; Somalia) 

March 5—The State Department issues a statement naming 
Iran “the most dangerous state sponsor of terrorism” in the 
world, citing Iranian involvement with assassinations and 
bombings in Europe, Latin America, and the Middle East. 

March 16—In Washington, ousted Haitian President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide meets with President Bill Clinton to dis- 
cuss his return to Haiti; it is the first time since Aristide was 
removed from power by the Haitian military in September 
1991 that he has met with a US president. 

March 27—-In New York, law enforcement officials say that a 
letter sent to The New York Times by a group claiming re- 
sponsibility for the February bombing of the World Trade 
Center is authentic; officials say 1 of the 5 Arab men arrested 
this month for the bombing wrote the letter for the group, 
which calls itself the Liberation Army Fifth Battalion; the 
letter said the bombing, which killed 6 people, was to pro- 
test US policy in the Middle East. 


YUGOSLAVIA | 

March 17—In Washington, US officials say a ship sailing un- 
der the Liberian flag recently delivered about 50,000 metric 
tons of gasoline to Yugoslavia, violating the total economic 
embargo the UN imposed against the country last May. 


ZAIRE 


(See also Congo) 

March 9—Members of the interim government of Prime Minis- 
ter Etienne Tshisekedi boycott talks scheduled with Presi- 
dent Mobutu Sese Seko; the president is seeking permission 
from the High Council to dismiss Tshisekedi. 

Mobutu convenes a “political conclave” that chooses 
Faustin Birindwa as the new prime minister. 


ZAMBIA 


March 20—Fearing a coup plot, President Frederick Chiluba 
declared a state of emergency on March 4; 23 people have 
been arrested without charges and the ambassadors from 
Iraq and Iran have been expelled, The Economist reports. W 
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The Long March from Mao: i F 
China’s De-Communization 





BY LIU BINYAN 


and the Soviet Union have collapsed one by one, 

leaving only China with an apparently flourishing 
Communist government. China’s Communists have not 
only managed to remain in power, but have even in- 
duced rapid economic growth while maintaining rela- 
tive social stability during the last few years. How has 
this been possible? And what is the future of the party, 
and the China that it rules? 


, ince 1989, Communist regimes in Eastern Europe 


THE ROOTS OF AMBIVALENCE 

The Chinese Communists (and their Vietnamese 
counterparts as well) are unique among the world’s gov- 
erning Communist parties in that they came to power 
only after more than 20 years of bitter fighting. The hon- 
esty and high moral standards displayed by the Chinese 
Communists for their first few years in power starkly 
contrasted with the darkness and corruption of pre-1949 
Kuomintang rule—so much so that all the nearly un- 
bearable problems that had plagued China for so long 
seemed obliterated overnight. For the Chinese people, 
the Communists and Mao Zedong became not only 


Liu BINYAN served as a special correspondent for the Chinese 
Communist party newspaper Renmin ribao from 1979 to 1987. 
While at the paper Liu became well known for his investigative 
reporting on corruption in the party. He was expelled from the 
party in 1987. He is presently serving as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Princeton China Initiative. A collection of 
his essays has been published as China’s Crisis, China’s Hope 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1990). This article was 
translated from the Chinese by David M. Kamen. 


great liberators, but the very embodiments of truth, jus- 
tice, and morality. ` 

The absolute authority and public trust the Commu- 
nist party enjoyed during the 1950s and 1960s made al- 
most all Chinese eager to join. The best people from 
every level of society, from the intelligentsia to the work- 
ers, became party members and cadres. Even though in 
tollowing Mao they may have made numerous mistakes 
(which they have come to regret), many of them had the 
people's welfare at heart as they waged successive ideo- 
logical struggles against “erroneous” political lines; large 
numbers even suffered Mao’ ruthless persecution. 
When Deng Xiaoping rehabilitated the victims of previ- 
ous upheavals in 1979, the former party members who 
regained their political rights numbered in the hundreds 
of thousands; quite a few resumed leadership duties. 

Many middle-aged and older Chinese still remember 
the Communists’ outstanding record of political accom- 
plishments between 1949 and 1956. This is largely due 
to the fact that even after Mao had led the Chinese peo- 
ple into disasters, many party members and cadres 
stayed true to their ideals and stood with the people in 
an attempt to mitigate these disasters, or worked to op- 
pose the bad cadres in the party. 

This explains why the Chinese frequently view the 
party with a split perspective. People will occasionally 
complain, for example, that local magistrate so-and-so 
(usually a party member) is “very bad and ought to be 
shot, but the local party secretary is a good person; we 
like him.” Even during the upheavals of 1988 and 1989, 
when people reviled the party from all sides, they would 
never have condoned a slogan such as “Down with the 
Communist party!” 
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Much about the Chinese Communists would be 
unimaginable in other countries. In its first three 
decades of rule, the party had no need for a state-secu- 
rity organization like the KGB. During the famine of 
1959-1961, which Mao engineered, at least 40 million 
people died, but there was no rebellion. Far from aban- 
doning the party after it launched the decade-long dis- 
aster known as the “Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution,” the people actually pinned their hopes on 
Deng Xiaoping and his clique. Even after Deng decided 
to unleash an unprecedented massacre in the capital in 
1989, the people continued to tolerate the Communist 
regime. 

Compared to their former Soviet counterparts, Chi- 
nese Communists are less rigid and dogmatic, and are 
more interested in obtaining practical results. In pursu- 
ing a major goal, they are likely to be more flexible on 
side issues, and at times even willing to make major con- 
cessions or accept faits accomplis that they dislike. Peo- 
ple at all levels of the party hierarchy thus often get away 
with merely feigning obedience to their superiors. 

This flexibility extends to China’s political mecha- 
nisms, which are also slightly more pliant than were 
those of the Soviet Union. As a result, Deng’s policy of 
“holding fast to the Four Basic Principles” (which are 
hardly distinguishable from Maoism) can co-exist with 
his policy of economic liberalization.* This is the basis 
for the way Deng Xiaoping and the Chinese people in 
general behave in society: there are things one can do 
but not talk about, others one merely talks about but 
does not actually do. Deng has launched campaigns 
against “bourgeois liberalization” on four separate occa- 
sions, yet the freedom enjoyed by the Chinese people 
continues to grow. 

Depending on their temperament and attitudes, the 
actions Chinese leaders take in the regions or depart- 
ments they are in charge of may depart from the limita- 
tions imposed by the system. For example, a few 
months after Mao launched an intensive nationwide 
campaign of agricultural collectivization in 1956, the 
secretary of a county party committee in Zhejiang 
province dared to propose a plan for setting farm-out- 
put quotas on the basis, not of cooperatives, but indi- 
vidual households (baochan dao hu); his superior, the 
secretary of the provincial party committee, actually im- 
plemented it temporarily on a trial basis. (Deng himself 
dared not fully authorize this system until 1979.) 

Similar situations became even more common after 
the Cultural Revolution. The chaos of that period had 
brought party activities to a halt for as long as five years; 
almost all party cadres were stripped of their positions, 
deprived of their rights, and subjected to ruthless ideo- 





*Editor’s note: The “Four Basic Principles” to be upheld 
are: the socialist road; the dictatorship of the proletariat; 
Communist party leadership; and the leading role of 
“Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong thought.” 


logical denunciations (which often included physical 
humiliation and torture). As a result, the will and morale 
of the Chinese Communist party, previously known for 
its “iron discipline,” were enormously damaged. Differ- 
ent political factions arose within the party, and corrup- 
tion among party cadres grew significantly, all of which 
had a devastating impact on the political and economic 
system in the aftermath of the Cultural Revolution. Con- 
siderable liberalization had taken place within the party 
even before Deng launched his reforms in 1979, which 
is why there was less resistance within the party to re- 
forms than there was from within the Soviet Commu- 
nist party to reforms in the Soviet system. 

These distinctive aspects of Chinese political practice 
are among the reasons why China’s Communists have 
found their way out of their crises and avoided a total 
collapse of the system. Since the introduction of eco- 
nomic reforms, the trend toward the localization of po- 
litical authority has greatly intensified; local leading 
cadres can respond to a political crisis by making more 
independent decisions (which include some concessions 
to popular demands), thus enhancing local stability and 
lessening the impact of the crisis. While the overall sys- 
tem remains unchanged, each province and district will 
gradually become more politically, economically, and 
culturally diversified. 

All this is evidence of a unique and fascinating phe- 
nomenon now taking place in China. Though nobody 
will openly acknowledge it, what is practiced in China 
today is not socialism but capitalism. Regardless of 
whether it is Deng himself, his enemies, people who 
benefit from the reforms, or those who are hurt by them, 
everyone knows this. Deng’s opponents may raise the 
“anti-capitalist” banner after he dies, but it is already too 
late. 


A CYCLE OF CORRUPTION 

From the very beginning of his economic reform ef- 
fort, Deng faced a host of problems. The reforms did 
raise the people’s standard of living; 800 million peas- 
ants were released from semi-serf status as the era of 
“People’s Communes” ended, greatly alleviating popu- 
lar dissatisfaction with the Communists. But economic 
liberalization brought with it demands for ideological 
and political liberalization; Deng’s repeated campaigns 
against “bourgeois liberalization” and his refusal to let 
the people promote social reform stirred popular dis- 
content and resistance. 

The economic reforms and China’s opening to the 
outside during the 1980s gave party officials greater op- 
portunity to abuse their power; resistance to reforms 
from within the party decreased as a result. But party 
corruption also gave rise to popular demands for politi- 
cal reform and the introduction of the rule of law, which 
Deng and his clique had no intention of carrying out. 

As the economic reforms progressed, they revealed 
abuses in the political system ever more clearly. Politi- 


cal reform would necessarily present a threat to the 
vested interests of the bureaucracy. As the representative 
of that group, Deng had already shown by the mid- 
1980s that he had no interest in pursuing even the most 


elementary political reforms; without political reforms - 


to improve government efficiency and credibility (and 
stem official corruption), his economic reforms were in- 
evitably weakened and compromised. 

All this culminated in the Tiananmen movement of 
1989. 

Deng resorted to military force to suppress the pro- 
democracy movement in Tiananmen Square in order to 
preserve the Chinese Communist regime. The June 4 
massacre and the massive purge that followed badly hurt 
the forces of democracy, but Deng’s own power and pres- 
tige, the reforms he had promoted, and the regime itself 
were also grievously wounded. 

In the four years since 1989, the reform process of 
the previous decade has been almost completely re- 
peated, only faster and more intensély. In many ways 
China has come full circle, and has returned to the con- 
ditions prevailing on the eve of the 1989 pro-democracy 
movement. 

Corruption among party officials is now much more 
serious. In 1990, cases of bribery and graft were double 
what they were in 1989, and these abuses of power have 
become open and systematic (in the routine operations 
of party and government organs, fixed prices have been 
set for various categories of bribes). Cadres at various 
levels, their children, and people with powerful con- 
nections are recklessly plundering the nation’s wealth 
and resources, becoming millionaires or billionaires 
through trading in stocks or real estate. 

China’s economy has certainly undergone rapid 
growth, mainly in the coastal regions, but at a heavy 
cost. Income gaps have widened alarmingly between the 
urban rich and poor, between the cities and the coun- 
tryside, and between coastal and inland regions. In par- 
ticular, the declining incomes and increasing burdens 
(including exorbitant taxes, forced contributions, and 
fines or other forms of punishment) afflicting several 
hundred million peasants are causing a growing num- 
ber to resort to violence, which frightens the party Cen- 
tral Committee out of its wits. At the same time, tens of 
millions of workers at state-run enterprises are facing 
the threat of unemployment as state-owned enterprises 
become increasingly uncompetitive and economically 
irrelevant. 

In order to pander to Deng’s decrees and in the desire 
. for private gain, bureaucrats throughout China have 
blindly increased investments without considering the 
economic impact; at the same time, most state-run en- 
terprises continue to operate at a loss. The result has 
been a skyrocketing fiscal deficit and the printing of far 
more money in far greater quantities than planned. In- 
flation has reached a new peak; many urban residents 
are panic-buying goods and materials, and a large num- 
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ber of local banks have been forced to suspend opera- 
tions because of runs on their deposits. These conditions 
are almost identical to those in 1988—especially the 
high inflation, which was a direct cause of the 1989 
Tiananmen movement. 

China has once again reached a crossroads. 


A FIFTH ASIAN TIGER? 

A peaceful and gradual transition to democracy is still - 
possible in China, and this is what the majority of Chi- 
nese hope for. But the death of Deng Xiaoping (gener- 
ally expected in the next year or two) may remove a 
major source of China’s stability while simultaneously 
stirring up other forces of destabilization. In 1992, Deng 
stripped General Yang Shangkun and his half brother 
Yang Baibing of their influential positions on the party's 
Central Military Commission, and carried out the most 
extensive purge of the armed forces since 1949; the re- 
sultant dissatisfaction in the military could lead to real 
problems after Deng’s death. 

A full-scale civil war does not appear likely. Regional 
differences in development and local conditions mean 
that change in China will take place differently in each 
province and region. Prospects for peaceful change are 
better in the coastal areas, while varying degrees of dis- 
order appear inevitable in inland areas. In fact, two re- 
bellious outbreaks at the county-seat level have already 
occurred this year; one, in Sichuan province, involved 
an estimated 10,000 disgruntled farmers, who stoned 
members of the People’s Armed Police. 

It is an illusion to think that China can become an- 
other Singapore or Taiwan by relying solely on economic 
growth without political reform and democratization. 
Those who cling to this illusion ignore two important 
facts about China: 

First, mainland Chinese are different from Chinese 
living outside the country; more than 40 years of Com- 
munist rule have cut them off from Chinese cultural tra- 
ditions. Mao successfully wiped out the sources of 
authority that traditionally maintained stability in China 
and replaced them with the party as the sole authority; 
that sole authority has now vanished as well. Today the 
only sources of authority in the minds of the mainland 
Chinese are their own personal instincts and desires. 

At the same time, the Chinese Communists also 
wiped out social morality and religion, destroyed edu- 
cation, and left the law so compromised that it no longer 
commands respect. Thus there are neither internal nor 
external restrictions on the people’s behavior. The cor- 
ruption of party and government officials is driving the 
corruption of the entire society. 

For more than 40 years, Mao pushed the Chinese 
people toward awakening through actions aimed at cre- 
ating the opposite effect. Twice he pushed them into 
hopeless impasses (the 1959-1961 famine and the Cul- 
tural Revolution). He stripped them of their freedoms, 
stifled their hopes, and gave them no choice but to be- 
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come the partys “docile tools.” But precisely because he 
did his job only too well, the Chinese people have fi- 
nally awakened from their sleep of several thousand 
years and realize that they are human beings with a 
right to defend their individual freedoms and interests 
and to strive for their individual development. Deng’s 
reforms have further loosened the bonds imposed on 
the individual. 

This is why Chinese society now has such abundant 
energy, though this energy can be a constructive force or 
a frighteningly destructive one. The people no longer 
abjectly obey anyone who tramples on them, which is 
an enormous and historic step forward. Some Chinese 
officials complain that the Chinese have become “peo- 
ple of cunning and violence”; this makes a certain 
amount of sense, in that the people are much smarter 
now, and much braver. Such Chinese would never ac- 
cept the kind of autocratic leadership practiced by Sin- 
gapore’s Prime Minister Lee Kuan Yew, nor would they 
submit to Singapore's coercive social system. 

The second major factor that must be kept in mind 
about China is that Taiwan, Singapore, and Hong Kong 
do not have anything remotely comparable to mainland 
China’s enormous Communist bureaucracy and its to- 
tal monopoly on the nation’s economy and resources. 
The Communists’ rapaciousness and unrestricted polit- 


ical power, combined with the mutual protection pro-’ 


vided by networks of personal connections throughout 
this bureaucracy, result in criminal behavior that gener- 
ally goes unpunished. 


WHAT CHINA NEEDS | 

That the Chinese people have tolerated the rule of a 
bureaucratic clique since 1989 is partly due to the enor- 
mous political pressure it exerts, and partly to the im- 
provements in the people's material well-being during 
this period. In addition, despite the lack of political free- 
dom, the regime does not generally interfere in people's 
private lives; in the economic and cultural spheres at 
least, the scope of individual “liberty” has expanded. In 
contrast to Mao, Deng has allowed people's lives to be- 
come a bit richer, and has also permitted them to bea 
little happier. A capable person in China now has a 
much broader range of choices in terms of lifestyles and 
future prospects. Finally, the social and economic chaos 
that have followed the Soviet Union’s and Eastern Eu- 
ropes revolutions have led the Chinese to cherish their 
current stability. Indeed, stability has become Deng’s 
trump card, a card that he uses to intimidate the Chi- 


nese people: “If my regime ever falls, China will in- 
evitably fall into chaos and civil war!” 

But this impasse is of the Communists’ own making. 
They do not permit an alternative political force to ex- 
ist legally, or even let people organize themselves for 
nonpolitical goals; yet their own regime has become so 
corrupt and incompetent that it cannot even perform 
the most basic administrative functions. 

It will not be long before the people of China see the 
awful crisis this sort of “stability” is creating for their fu- 
ture. Since 1989 the regime's social control has gradu- 
ally slackened, which could allow more room for civil 
society to function for the people's benefit. For the mo- 
ment, the regime’s information blockade prevents peo- 
ple from learning about the struggles carried on 
elsewhere in China, or gaining an adequate under- 
standing of the regime’s current difficulties; they thus 
have insufficient confidence in their own power to ef- 
fect change. 

But the inevitable power struggles at the top after 
Deng dies, combined with social disruption brought on 
by economic crises, will soon force China’s intellectuals 
and the talented people scattered throughout society to 
realize that they must mobilize themselves, throw off the 
restrictions imposed by the regime, and organize the 
people by legal means (based on the civil rights granted 
to them in China's constitution). This will be necessary 
in order to defend the rights and interests of the people, 
satisfy their needs, and protect their personal security 
and property. The people will have to take over many of 
the functions that the regime is presently incapable of 
handling. 

This will be a movement by the Chinese people to 
govern, protect, and save themselves. It is also the only 
way to re-kindle the people's love for their nation and 
native land, and change the antisocial psychology and 
behavior that now results in people venting their hatred 
of the regime on society at large. (One of the most dis- 
astrous consequences of the Communists’ total control 
of China’s society and people has been that many Chi- 
nese now think of their own country as something be- 
longing to the Communists, and that they themselves 
have no connection to it.) Moreover, a mass self-salva- 
tion movement of this kind would gradually teach the 
Chinese how to live democratically. 

A desirable path such as this would allow China to 
avoid chaos and would transform the Chinese, not into 
a “cunning and violent” people, but into a constructive 
force made up of responsible citizens. E 
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“Dealing with China in the near and distant future will not be easy. A system under 
stress—with weak political institutions, a succession looming, and with dramatically dif- 
ferent cultural traditions—will continue to challenge American policymakers. But strong 
economic ties can limit China’s freedom of movement, even as they limit America’ own. 
A careful policy that asserts American and interests can succeed, if the United 
States is patient and has the will to pursue it.” - 
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Clinton and China: 
Creating a Policy Agenda that Works 


BY DAVID ZWEIG 


tons administration faces a series of important ques- 

tions. The presidents overall foreign policy goals are 
relatively clear: promote democracy and freedom world- 
wide, resuscitate the American economy and America’s 
international economic strength, and ensure American and 
global security. But what should be the hierarchy among 
these issues? Should one issue dominate? Can one pursue 
all three at the same time and still maximize the national 
interest? 

The end of the cold war has drastically reduced Ameri- 
can concems with military security while increasing those 
regarding economic issues. Clinton was elected president 
precisely because he could best articulate the American 
publics anxiety about the changing global economic envi- 
ronment. No doubt, he also reflects concerns with human 
rights and democratization that are deep within the Amer- 
ican body politic. But right now, Americans want jobs and 
a better position in the global marketplace. 

And herein lies the problem. Economic growth, partic- 
ularly trade-based growth, is an interdependent process; 
without markets for exports, there is no growth, and with- 
out imports there is no comparative advantage. If pursuing 
a foreign policy based on expanding human rights globally 
undermines access to markets, leads to large increases in 
the prices Americans pay for goods, and complicates secu- 
rity relations with a major global and regional power, what 
is a president to do? 

The lack of a clear hierarchy is not the only problem 
confronting a president who must govern in an interde- 
pendent world. The tools of his trade, the weapons of state- 
craft, have changed as well. As he moves into the realm of 
economic policy, Clinton will rapidly discover that Amer- 
ica’s military power is not the key determinant of bilateral 
policy conflicts, especially those involving economic issues. 
(If it were, the United States could, for example, use its 
superior military might to force the Japanese to open their 
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markets.) In the case of China, the leverage to make it 
respond to United States concerns is based more on the 
degree to which China needs access to American markets, 
investment, and technology. How long it would take China 
to find new markets and the costs of doing so greatly 
enhance the leverage the United States has over China. 

But can one successfully use economic power to affect 
another states political agenda? Can influence in one area 
be used to affect outcomes in another? As the president 
contemplated his decision on whether or not to grant 
China most favored nation (MFN) status this spring, 
whether to apply conditions to it, and how to deal with 
China for the rest of his administration, he found that those 
issues clouded the horizon. If he withdrew MFN, what 
would have been the effect on the United States economy? 
How many American jobs would be lost? What would 
have been the impact on the price of basic consumer 
goods? How to calculate the opportunity costs to Ameri- 
can businesses—to the economy—if the United States were 
the only country excluded from competition in the fastest 
growing economy in the world? Moreover, with the United 
States trying to legitimize the role of the UN as a regional 
peacekeeper, could the United States afford bad ties with a 
rising global power, one that is a permanent member of the 
Security Council? Yet without threatening China’s eco- 
nomic growth, without using America’s most potent lever- 
age over China—access to the United States market—how 
could he also press forward his goal of bringing greater free- 
dom to the people of China? 


WHAT DOES THE US WANT FROM CHINA? 

America’s agenda toward China is based on what the 
United States wants from that country. One can start from 
the assumption that American foreign policy should serve 
American interests. But what are United States interests in 
China? 

Let us start with the tough ones, human rights and 
democratization. Many constituencies in the United States, 
including the president, liberal and conservative members 
of Congress, human rights groups, Chinese students, and 
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perhaps many average American citizens, are particularly 
exercised by the human rights abuses, mistreatment of pris- 
oners, repression in Tibet, and arrests of political activists 
that continue to occur in China. But why do Americans 
care whether China turns democratic and throws off its 
Communist mantle? First, a democratic China would 
ensure the same high standard of human rights for its citi- 
zens that Americans have. It is a fundamental belief among 
Americans that the Chinese should have the right to speak 
their minds on political issues without fear of incarceration. 
Second, because democracies have internal restraints on 
military expansion, it is assumed that a democratic China 
would be a peaceful China, which would help guarantee 
the security of China’s neighbors and the United States. 
Third, it is assumed that a democratic China would be 
more stable politically, easier to negotiate with, and more 
likely to fulfill its global commitments on issues such as 
arms control and nonproliferation, environmental degra- 
dation, and population control. 

While some of these assumptions are questionable— 
could a democratic China stem the rapid growth of the 
countrys population?—we must still ask a basic question: 
how fast do we want change to occur in China? And what 
are the risks involved in pushing for rapid change? Some 
members of the United States Congress believe that the col- 
lapse of the Chinese Communist party will lead to a demo- 
cratic alternative. However, the most likely scenario would 
be a takeover by a Chinese military no longer constrained 
by a Communist party. This could be even more destabi- 
lizing for the region, since there would be little internal 


opposition to further expansion of the military budget. One . 


of paramount leader Deng Xiaoping’ greatest contributions 
to regional stability in the 1980s was the demilitarization 
of Chinese society and China’s foreign policy. Only in the 
wake of Tiananmen, when the military saved the regime, 
has it successfully flexed its political muscle to get a larger 
share of the national budget.! The collapse of the party 
could also exacerbate human rights abuses—witness the 
cruelty meted out during the post-Tiananmen crackdown 
to those who were arrested by the martial law troops. 

An alternative scenario would be the situation that has 
emerged in the former Soviet Union. When freedom sud- 
denly explodes without the development of proper politi- 
cal institutions, political chaos is likely. But where will the 
United States be when China tries to put the pieces of a col- 
lapsed system back together? Look how slowly the United 
States has responded to the needs of the former Soviet 
republics. Unlike the Soviet Union, which was a direct mil- 


\Jt is also important to remember that the Persian Gulf 
War, with its display of American military technology, 
heightened the Chinese military's awareness of the great 
technical gap between it and the Western militaries. Some 
of the growth in defense spending must be seen as a re- 
sponse to these concerns for national security, rather than 
simply seen as reflecting Chinese expansionist tenden- 
cies. 


itary threat to the United States, China does not directly 
threaten American security. A collapse leading to chaos may 
be of less benefit to the United States than such an outcome 
was in the former Soviet Union. Collapse and disorder 
could trigger a massive flow of refugees into Hong Kong, 
or a new stream of boat people onto the shores of Japan, 
South Korea, and Taiwan. While Deng has raised this fear 
to frighten the world into not pressing China for political 
reform, one cannot underestimate the costs to all of East 
Asia if internal chaos in China demolishes the floodgates 
controlling more than 1 billion people. 

Yet, if the United States does not press the Chinese to 
adopt democratic institutions for China’s own benefit, 
China will continue its cycle of liberalizations and crack- 
downs, which alienate the population and undermine eco- 
nomic growth. Without strong popular institutions, Chinas 
leaders increase the possibility of chaos when the political 
system does weaken further, which it eventually will. No 
doubt, rapid economic growth and expanding income 
inequality are placing great pressures on the Chinese sys- 
tem. But what type of system can best handle these strains? 
While Westerners believe democratic institutions are the 
solution, the examples of Singapore, Taiwan, and South 
Korea lead many Chinese to believe in the utility of a “new 
authoritarianism” that would maintain stability as the coun- 
try goes through its rapid growing pains. (In fact, one more 
decade of political authoritarianism and rapid economic 
growth may be the perfect formula for the emergence of a 
moderately wealthy, politically modern Chinese state.) 

But the 1980s also shows that without stable, reliable 
institutions through which people can express their con- 
cerns about official corruption, unequal development, and 
fears of inflation, the Chinese people, especially students, 
will take to the streets and subvert political stability. It is 
therefore in everyones interests to press the Chinese gov- 
ernment to gradually create real institutions for the demo- 
cratic expression of popular concerns. 


THE UNITED STATES ECONOMIC AGENDA 
WITH CHINA 

In Bill Clinton’s search for a formula to reinvigorate the 
United States economy in the short term and strengthen its 
underlying qualities in the long term, China will be an 
important element. The United States has become more 
export-oriented, in search of new international markets. 
Since China will become the fastest growing market in the 
world in the next 20 years, United States firms must be able 
to sell their goods there. Bilateral trade has expanded dra- 
matically; by 1992 China was America’ ninth-largest trad- 
ing partner. Trade soared last year, with the United States 
exporting $7.5 billion to China, and China exporting $25.7 
billion to the United States. China’s direct exports to the 
United States account for 9.2 percent of total Chinese 
exports, a figure that continues to grow. 

As the quality of China’s work force improves, Ameri- 
can firms must consider offshore production in China a 
necessary part of their Asian economic development strate- 


gies. However, the presidents agenda of increasing jobs at 
home may run counter to such strategies. But as more and 
more of Americas competitors for market share in East Asia 
use China’ labor force to produce higher quality products 
at relatively low prices, American firms will have to follow 
suit. Even the presidents desire to increase the number of 
higher value added and high-tech jobs at home runs 
counter to market forces that will pull United States pro- 
ducers of technological products into China.? 

The United States also needs cheap Chinese exports to 
keep the price of its own goods down. Personal income in 
the United States is declining as more and more people shift 
from higher paying manufacturing jobs to lower paying ser- 
vice sector jobs. But lower salaries need not lead to a lower 
standard of living if the costs of Chinese-made household 
appliances decline as well. 

But the United States also wants fair trade with China. 
While it imports billions of dollars of Chinese goods, the 
United States also wants access to China's more than 1 bil- 
lion consumers. The Commerce Department and the 
United States trade representative pushed the Chinese to 
sign a Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) on market 
access last October, which will greatly reduce tariff barriers 
on hundreds of goods. 

Other obstacles remain, however, including protecting 
American copyrights and intellectual property. American 
trade unions also want an end to prison labor exports to 
the United States, which contravene United States trade 
laws such as Section 307 of the 1930 Tariff Act. These latter 
issues loom as potential points of confrontation in the trade 
realm. 


THE INTERNATIONAL AGENDA WITH CHINA 

A broad set of global issues also shape United States pol- 
icy toward China. At the top of this list is the desire that 
China stop selling long- and medium-range missiles to 
countries in unstable regions and to enemies of American 
allies, such as Syria. China, which has agreed to abide by 
the Missile Technology Control Regime (MTCR), has a 
moral obligation to restrict its missile sales. The United 
States would like China to be far more circumspect in trans- 
ferring nuclear technology, especially to countries, such as 
Iran and Algeria, that are trying to build nuclear weapons, 
and it desperately wants the Chinese not to employ mili- 


“It is estimated that there are at least 50,000 highly tal- 
ented software engineers in China; Taiwanese and 
Japanese firms have already begun to forge close.links 
with Chinese software firms. If American businesses do 
not employ some of them to produce American brands of 
software, they will not remain competitive. 

3For a strident but challenging argument that China’s 
military does present a real threat, see Ross H. Munro, 
“Awakening Dragon: The Real Danger in Asia Is from 
China,” Policy Review, Fall 1992. For a less alarming view 
of China's rising power, see Barber Conable and M. David 
Lampton, “China: The Coming Power,” Foreign Affairs, 
Winter 1992. 
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US Trade with China 
1980-1992 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Year rts Imports Balance 
1980 3,749 - 1,058 +2,691 
198] 3,599 1,895 +1,704 
1982 2,905 2,284 +62] 
1983 2,163 2,244 -8] 
1984 2,989 3,065 -76 
1985 3,796 3,862 -66 
1986 3,105 477] ~],666 
1987 3,488 6,294 -2,806 
1988 5,033 8,512 -3,479 
1989 5,807 11,989 -6,182 
1990 4,807 15,224 -10,417 
1991 6,287 18,976 -12,689 
1992 7,470 25,676 -18,206 


Source: International Trade Administration, US Department of Commerce. 


tary measures to resolve its territorial claim on Taiwan. For 
decades Taiwan has been a divisive issue in American pol- 
itics; should the Peoples Republic resort to force, the United 
States would find itself in a situation where it might have 
to intervene. 

For financial reasons, the United States hopes that Britain 
will successfully transfer sovereignty over Hong Kong to 
China in 1997 and that China will not destabilize the Hong 
Kong economy. The United States has over 60,000 expatri- 
ates living in Hong Kong and is the colony's third-largest 
investor, after China and Japan. As a measure of its concem, 
the United States Congress has passed legislation calling on 
China to resolve the transfer of sovereignty in a prudent 
manner. Under the 1992 United States-Hong Kong Policy 
Act, the secretary of state is to monitor Hong Kongs demo- 
cratic institutions, while the president is to ensure that they 
function autonomously after China takes over. 

On issues of Fast Asian security, the United States needs 
high-level Chinese cooperation if any kind of regional 
arrangement is to be built. Unless there is international 
cooperation in East Asia, a new era of nationalism will 
emerge. And President Clinton may see a regional security 
arrangement as one way to decrease American military obli- 
gations in Fast Asia, which are a drain on the economy. 

As the United States contemplates building this East 
Asian security system, it must deal with a “rising China,” 
whose economy is growing rapidly and whose military is 
in a stronger position domestically than at any time since 
1971.3 The rapid growth of China’s GNP will put more 
funds in the hands of the Chinese military. Continuing 
unresolved territorial claims, such as Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
and the Spratly and Paracel islands in the South China Sea, 
require Chinas enmeshment in a host of multilateral agree- 
ments that will limit its external actions and ensure respon- 
sible behavior. China, however, is likely to resist such 
efforts. Already, the perception of Chinese military expan- 





WITH TAIWAN 

After the Communists’ victory in the Chinese civil war, 
the Kuomintang government fled the mainland, along with 
more than 1.5 million refugees (including about 750,000 
troops), and in December 1949 established itself on the 
island of Formosa (Taiwan). The Taiwanese government 
claims to be the legitimate government of China; therefore, 
the 99.7 percent of Chinese territory under the control of the 
People’s Republic is in dispute. From China's viewpoint, 
Taiwan and the islands it still controls are part of its territory 
under a hostile foreign government. Over the decades China 
has threatened to invade Taiwan if it declares independence. 
Since 1981, China has floated several proposals for a 
peaceful reunification. 


WITH BHUTAN 

The approximately 300-mile-long border between the 
Kingdom of Bhutan and China’s autonomous region of Tibet 
has never been formally delimited. Bhutan holds that the 
border is clearly defined by geographical features and needs 
only to be demarcated. China, however, maintains that there 
are small discrepancies between the two countries’ maps, 
requiring negotiation. Rounds of talks were held between 
1958 and 1989, with India sometimes negotiating for 
Bhutan. 


WITH INDIA 

Much of what India calls Arunachal Pradesh state (the 
North-East Frontier Agency under the British Empire) has 
been claimed by China, acting on older claims by Tibet. 
After India gained independence in 1947, it placed under 
Indian administrative control the eastern Himalayan lands 
south of the so-called McMahon Line, which had supposedly 
been agreed to by Britain, China, and Tibet at a 1913-1914 
conference in Simla. In 1986 the Indian Parliament 
recognized Arunachal Pradesh as a state. Border clashes 
since 1959 have resulted in casualties among Indian and 
Chinese troops. The border between Jammu-Kashmir state 
and Tibet and Xinjiang Autonomous Regions in western 
China, including the Ladakh frontier, has also been the 
subject of a major dispute between China and India. China 
gained control of the 1,400-square-mile Aksai Chin plateau 
in 1950; since 1962 the area has been generally peaceful. 


India protested the demarcation of the China-Pakistan 
border under an agreement signed by those two countries in 
1963, asserting the area of Kashmir that Pakistan claimed to 
control was in fact part of the Indian Union. Since then, two 
highways have been built connecting Kashmir with Xinjiang; 
India has protested the construction of the highways. 


WITH THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 

The border separating Manchuria from eastern Siberia, 
and the western Chinese border with Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan have been under dispute since 
1963, when relations between the Soviet Union and China 
became frayed. Serious fighting took place in the late 1960s 
in the disputed Ussuri Islands, north of Vladivostok, and 
along the Siberian-Manchurian border. Japanese military 
sources in the early 1980s put troop strengths along the 
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frontier at 450,000 for the Soviet Union and 1.5 million for 
China. On May 16, 1991, China and the Soviet Union signed 
an agreement on the demarcation of the eastern segment of 
the border, the details of which were not publicized. 
Recently Russia acknowledged Chinese sovereignty over 
Damansky Island, which is one of the Ussuris. 


WITH VIETNAM 

The border between China and Vietnam was officially 
delineated in a convention between representatives of the 
French government and the Qing empire in 1887 and 
modified in 1895. Vietnam has contested this delineation 
and in 1979 alleged that in the years after 1954, China had 
taken advantage of Vietnam's civil war and illegally 
manipulated border markings and initiated Chinese 
settlement in traditionally Vietnamese territory. On February 
17, 1979, China invaded Vietnam along the entire length of 
the frontier in retaliation for Vietnam's invasion of 
Kampuchea (Cambodia). Negotiations between Vietnam and 
China began on April 18, 1979, after China agreed to 
withdraw its troops from the Vietnamese side of the “historic 
borderline,” but ended later that year without any progress 
having been made. The most serious fighting since 1979 
took place January 5-7, 1987. 


China has signed contracts with foreign firms to explore 
for oil in the Gulf of Tonkin, which it shares with Vietnam. 
At talks on land and sea boundaries in the late 1970s, China 
maintained that the land borders should be demarcated first; 
no agreement was reached and the question of sea borders 
remains unresolved. 


China has reportedly signed contracts with companies 
that want to prospect for oil off the Paracel Islands, located 
east of Vietnam in the South China Sea. China claims to . 
have exercised sovereignty over the islands for 1,000 years. 
China rejected Vietnam's proposals for talks in the 1980s, 
but has recently been more willing to discuss the issue. 


WITH VIETNAM, THE PHILIPPINES, 
MALAYSIA, BRUNEI, AND TAIWAN 

These nations have all laid claim, either in whole or 
part, to the Spratly Islands in the South China Sea; currently, 
each of the claimants (except Brunei) has occupied and 
fortified at least two islands. Oil reserves were discovered 
midway between the Spratlys and the Philippines’ Palawan 
province in 1975 and have been developed by the 
Philippines. The Philippines staked its claim to the islands, 
based on proximity and administrative control, in 1956, and 
in 1979 confined the claim to the seven islands on which it 
had stationed troops. In January 1988 China landed troops 
on two reefs in the Spratlys; in March of that year, near 
Chigua Reef, Chinese units clashed with forces sent by 
Vietnam, which also wants to exploit the continental shelf 
oil; several Vietnamese were killed, and three Vietnamese 
ships were sunk or damaged. The navies of the two 
countries have had several other engagements in the area. In 
June 1992 China signed an oil exploration contract with a 
US firm to explore for oil in a 9,700 square mile area of the 
South China Sea; China said it would provide naval backing 
for the operation. E 


sionism has alarmed China's neighbors, particularly the 
members of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) and Japan, and could fuel a growing arms race in 
the region, which is not in America’s interests.‘ 

Similarly, the United States needs Chinese support for 
resolving many global crises, including the war in 
Yugoslavia, the tenuous Cambodian peace accords, and the 
ongoing nuclear threat on the Korean peninsula. With its 
seat in the United Nations, China has a great deal of power 
over the UNS development into a multilateral peacekeeping 
force and over the Security Councils ability to become a real 
center for negotiating solutions to crises. On North Korea, 
China is seen as the only state that has direct access to top 
Korean leaders. While the United States may also wield great 
leverage over North Korea, a united strategy may be the only 
way to ensure a nuclear-free Korean peninsula. 

The United States also has a strong interest in China’s 
environmental policy. As Douglas Murray has argued in 
America’ Interests in Chinas Environment, China's “ecologi- 
cal problems [are] so severe that they constitute a collec- 
tive crisis with global consequences and powerful 
implications for America.” According to Murray, helping 
China avoid the globally harmful effects of its rapid indus- 
trialization, rising consumption levels, and relative neglect 
of its environmental problems would be extremely cost- 
effective—more so than the investments the United States 
must make to correct its own. Also, cooperative research 
involving Chinese facilities and scientific talent would be 
less costly and more productive than projects based solely 
in the United States and relying primarily on American sci- 
entific know-how. Moreover, investing in cleaning up 
China’s environment means China will become a major 
market for environmental products—another plus for the 
United States, since it is a leader in clean energy technolo- 
gies. Already by 1991, about 20 percent of China’s $200 
million in purchases of environmental equipment came 
from American firms, and the United States is well posi- 
tioned to participate in contracts funded by the World 
Bank, United Nations Development Program (UNDP), 
Global Environmental Facility, and Asian Development 


Bank. 


WHAT DOES CHINA WANT 
FROM THE UNITED STATES? 

The end of the cold war has diminished the need for the 
-~ United States to maintain a strategic alliance with China; 
for China, it means that it no longer needs a security under- 
standing with the United States since the Soviet Union no 
longer poses a threat to it. Thus, China does not have to 
make major concessions in its dealings with the United 


*According to some Chinese sources, China’s military 
buildup is aimed at Taiwan, with plans already drawn up 
for an immediate invasion of Taiwan when it declares in- 
dependence. A more likely scenario would involve vari- 
ous Chinese threats as Taiwan moved toward indepen- 
dence, ending with a possible attack if Taiwan persists. 
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States. However, less strategic dependence has not trans- 
lated into a loss of United States leverage over China on 
other policy issues. Since 1979, China, too, has responded 
to the increased global salience of economics, and as it 
presses its agenda of growth and development, it finds itself 
again vulnerable to United States foreign policy pressures, 
some of which directly challenge its sovereignty. 

Several internal factors in China require it to maintain 
good relations with the United States. The adoption of an 
export-oriented industrialization strategy has made China 
highly vulnerable to shifts in external markets. With over 
25 percent of its exports going to the United States, and 
with markets in Europe and Japan relatively closed, China 
will have to depend on United States acquiescence in order 
to maintain its successful growth strategy. 

Coastal areas are growing rapidly through community- 
led, export-oriented strategies. In a desire to bring in joint 
ventures and gain access to foreign technology and foreign 
capital (previously available only to state-owned firms), 
local coastal governments are slowly undermining the gov- 
emments import substitution strategy and giving foreign- 
ers access points to the domestic market. Many coastal 
villages are becoming home to offshore production for 
Hong Kong, Taiwanese, and South Korean firms using the 
cheap labor to maintain their position in the United States 
market. Should the United States market become closed to 
Chinese exports, much of this investment would dry up as 
producers moved to Thailand, Indonesia, or Malaysia. 

China also needs access to American technology. The 
Chinese have discovered that joint ventures with Japan, Tai- 
wan, and Korea bring in little new technology; the United 
States is perceived to be much more willing than most of 
China’ other trading partners to share relatively new tech- 
nology. The growth of Chinas high-tech industries, includ- 
ing computers, space vehicles, and electronics, will require 
United States technology; moreover, to gain access to it, 
China will need United States support in lifting Western 
restrictions on the transfer of “dual use” technology to it. 
But so long as China does not allow foreigners to compete 
in China with its high-tech industries or participate in some 
of its high-tech programs, that technology should not come 
so easily, 

Educational exchanges have been another conduit 
through which China has received access to American tech- 
nology. Even though the percentage of overseas students and 
scholars returning to China has decreased dramatically since 
the mid-1980s, the Chinese government has chosen to keep 
the door open for many who want to go abroad and have 
the funds to do so. The government believes that even if 
these people do not return immediately, many will eventu- 


"ally do something useful for China. Difficult Sino-American 


relations would greatly complicate these exchanges. 
Another issue that requires China to maintain good ties 
with the United States is its role in the world community 
Branded by the United Nations as an “aggressor” nation for 
its confrontation with the United States in North Korea in 
1950, China suffered for several decades as a pariah nation. 
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Although it moved into many international organizations 
in the late 1970s, it again faced international opprobrium 
after crushing the pro-democracy movement in Tiananmen 
in 1989. China is thus highly sensitive about its interna- 
tional stature and strongly wants to take what it sees as its 
rightful place near the top of the community of nations. 

Two events are high on China’s international agenda, 
and both give the United States some leverage. First, Chinas 
entrance into the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) passes through Washington, and the Chinese 
know it. One of the terms of last fall's MOU on market 
access was that the United States would work “enthusias- 
tically” for China’ entry into GATT. But the recent visit of 
Assistant United States Trade Representative for GATT 
Affairs Douglas Newkirk to Beijing, where he said that 
China would probably not gain access to GATT for at least 
another 5 to 7 years, created great constemation in the Chi- 
nese government. Linking criticism of China’ restrictive 
trading practices and its ability to gain entrance into GATT 
is one way for the United States to press China to further 
lower its tariff barriers. 

China also strongly desires to host the Olympics in the 
year 2000. Billboards throughout Beijing exhort the people 
to present a good face in order not to undermine Chinas 
chances of being the site of the Olympics. While the United 
States has no veto in the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, American pressure against China’ hosting the 
Olympics could be problematic. 

Finally, while the Chinese would never admit that they 
need help in solving an issue deemed an “internal affair,” 
they do need the United States to maintain its “One China 
Policy,” and its pressure on Taiwan not to seek indepen- 
dence. Recent conferences by China scholars and presen- 
tations before congressional hearings have called on the 
people of Taiwan to remain patient. For China, a declara- 
tion of independence by Taiwan would be the worst possi- 
ble scenario; the inevitable use of military force would, at 
the very least, scuttle the current economic boom. 


PURSUING THE FOREIGN POLICY AGENDA 

While the United States needs to confront China directly 
on an array of critical issues, American political leaders 
must not jettison the relationship because China pursues 
its own interests in a manner that challenges world trends. 
They must confront that behavior and work to affect it. The 
best strategy for the Clinton administration is a mixed strat- 
egy that combines efforts at strategic enmeshment, contin- 
ued economic, cultural, and political involvement, which 
will allow the United States to benefit from the “open door” 
China cannot afford to close; and direct confrontations on 
human rights, arms sales, unfair trade, and nuclear prolif- 
eration when China’ actions are inimical to United States 
global and national interests. The “easier” partner of the 
mid-1980s is gone for now, but one should not assume that 
a mix of quiet diplomacy, public protestations, and hard 
negotiations cannot gain results. 

As has been noted, China’s trade dependency on the 


United States market leaves China highly vulnerable to 
American trade pressures. If China lost access to the United 
States market, its economic boom, particularly in south 
China, would stumble badly. No other market of similar 
proportions exists for its exports. Foreign investment that 
relies on re-exports to the United States would also 
decrease. But the degree of vulnerability for both the United 
States and China varies across policy arenas. The United 
States has great leverage when directly confronting China 
over specific economic and trade policies. And United 
States firms benefit from trade pressures that improve access 
to the Chinese market. For a president who must worry 
about jobs, directly challenging China to open its market, 
using clear guidelines and indicators of compliance, may 
be a far more effective strategy than a broadside on the trade 
relationship because of a political agenda. Even Clinton has 
recognized that the Bush administration’ strategy of threat- 
ening economic sanctions to gain movement on economic 
policies, rather than using economic threats for political 
purposes, has led to significant agreements with China on 
a host of economic issues, including MOUs on prison labor, 
intellectual property rights, and market access. 

Still, implementation mechanisms and monitoring sys- 
tems are a problem, since Beijing appears unwilling or 
unable to enforce these commitments. The United States 
trade representative must continue to pressure the Chinese 
to meet agreements they have made under the MOUs. The 
Voice of America must play a role in informing local offi- 
cials of the content of these agreements—the Chinese gov- 
ernment, it seems, may not fully inform local governments 
of their obligations under the MOUs—and consular offi- 
cials must meet with local trade officials and warn them 
that their export market is at risk if they do not conform to 
these agreements. The Chinese must be warned that if 
direct, issue-specific trade negotiations do not open China’ 
markets, lower the trade imbalance, and end trade viola- 
tions, pressure could build in the United States for 
widespread trade confrontations. Asia scholar Ross Munro 
has suggested a trade agreement that would compel China 
to increase its imports from, or decrease its exports to, the 
United States whenever China’s trade surplus approached 
a target zone. Such “managed trade” may not be unwel- 
come by the current United States trade representative. 


CONDITIONAL MFN: 
THE THIN EDGE OF THE WEDGE 

How can the United States push its agenda of improving 
Chinas human rights behavior? Was making MFN condi- 
tional the right strategy? There are enormous economic 
costs and political risks in linking MFN to China’s human 
rights behavior. If MFN is ended next year because China 
does not meet the human rights conditions, China could 
raise tariffs from the “minimum” category to the “general” 
category for a host of United States imports and shift to other 
suppliers from Europe and Japan. The American aircraft 
industry, producers of chemical fertilizer, exporters of wheat 
and other grains, and producers of industrial and construc- 


tion machinery would suffer most. These four industries 
comprise much of the $7.5 billion in imports China bought 
from the United States in 1992. The United States-China 
Business Council estimates that ending MFN would cost 
100,000 United States jobs, a difficult pill to swallow for a 
president who has made employment expansion “job one.” 
Hong Kong, as Governor Christopher Patten told the pres- 
ident, would suffer badly, since many of its products 
exported to the United States are now produced in main- 
land China and would therefore face much stiffer tariffs in 
the United States market. Similarly, many Taiwanese and 
Korean firms producing offshore on the Chinese mainland 
would be forced to relocate to other parts of Southeast Asia. 

Second, few in the United States business community 
support linking trade policies and human rights. This com- 
munity believes that expanding business is a liberating force 
in itself. Moreover, the examples of Taiwan and South 
Korea suggest that economic development and the creation 
of free markets help generate support for democratic tran- 
sitions. One potential fallacy in this argument, however, is 
the assumption that economic development inevitably leads 
to the creation of an autonomous middle class, which then 
presses the state for political liberalization. In China, where 
private property rights are still unclear, much of the eco- 
nomic growth is due to local government industrialization, 
which may weaken the central states control over the local- 
ities, but need not generate a middle class, as it has in South 
Korea and Taiwan. 

Third, jeopardizing trade relations for improvements in 
Chinese domestic behavior is risky. By making MFN con- 
ditional, the president will be in a bind next year not to 
appear weak on human rights: unless China makes very 
significant progress, it will be hard for him to certify that it 
has. This fact will shift the debate to whether or not to with- 
draw MEN. The political stakes and pressures at that time 
will dwarf anything we have seen to date in the recurrent 
discussions on MEN. Also, given the current pace of eco- 
nomic growth, the problems in rural China, and growing 
inequalities and corruption, major protests could reemerge 
in the next 12 months. China will meet that challenge 
forcefully, and if necessary with brutality. No doubt, mas- 
sive arrests of peaceful demonstrators and secret executions 
of labor activists, as in 1989, would and should not be tol- 
erated; but should we condemn China for trying to main- 
tain some semblance of social order as it undergoes this 
historic growth spurt? And tying MFN to China’s domes- 
tic behavior, rather than to external acts such as arms sales 
which the central government should be able to control, 
puts the initiative in the hands of people who want to see 


SAnother mistaken belief in the United States is that 
China was on the verge of a democratic transition: in 
1989; one need only recall the numerous predictions after 
June 4 that the system was about to collapse. Even now 
there is no real opposition force in China that could step 
in and govern. Today many Chinese look back with some 
relief that the students did not take power in 1989. 
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MEN taken away. One might anticipate massive riots in 
Tibet next spring as young monks become aware that trig- 
gering a military crackdown in Tibet will force the presi- 
dents hand to end MFN. 

Fourth, despite the presidents desire to preserve Sino- 
American ties, conditional MFN will undermine bilateral 
business relations. In the eyes of businessmen in both 
China and the United States, conditional MFN may have 
been the first step down the slippery slope of taking away 
MEN, given that next year’s debate will not be about impos- 
ing conditions but instead will focus on whether or not to 
remove MFN altogether. So conditional MFN dramatically 
increases the risk for Americans of doing business in China. 
Similarly, Chinese businessmen may hesitate to establish 
joint ventures with American firms, now that the United 
States administration is one step closer to canceling MFN. 
Two years ago, an American businesswoman could not get 
the best silk producer in Nantong to meet with her; he felt 
that the possible withdrawal of MFN made working with 
American firms too risky. Today many Chinese firms must 
perceive the risks to be even higher. 

It is continued economic engagement that keeps China 
trapped in its tango with the United States. Without access 
to the United States market, China could not grow as 
rapidly as it has, but without that engagement the United 
States would have less leverage over China's internal affairs. 
While threatening to withdraw MFN may appear to be the 
best tool, doing so will undermine the leverage the United 
States has over China. But because of the linkage between 
economic growth and the United States market, China can- 
not disengage from the United States, even as the United 
States presses China on human rights, democratization, and 
arms control. Moreover, continued economic expansion 
will allow for the slow emergence of social forces—the civil 
society—that may eventually lead to a democratic transi- 
tion. External pressure can create the context within which 
liberalization will occur; but unless society is ripe, as it was 
in South Korea in 1988 when hosting the Olympics pre- 
vented the Korean military from cracking down on popular 
protests, it cannot be the critical force triggering democratic 
change. 

Moreover, prodding China to release political prisoners 
and build democratic institutions is far short of making 
human rights the pillar of United States policy toward 
China. In the current context, where American popular 
opinion, presidential views, and congressional concerns so 
strongly favor democratization in China, support for a 
“peaceful evolution” of the Chinese political system seems 
the most appropriate public policy. According to a recent 
suggestion from the Atlantic Council and the National 
Committee on United States—China Relations, a bilateral 
human rights commission may be one useful forum for a 
“quiet dialogue on human rights at senior levels.” The 
United States government should also press China in many 
multilateral forums, such as the UN Human Rights Com- 
mission, to improve its human rights record. It should use 
the Voice of America as a tool to help Chinese understand 
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the outside world. It must engage government officials and 
Chinese research scholars in a debate about the benefits of 
democratization, and the opportunities that exist for peace- 
ful transitions that leave ruling parties in power—noting 
that this has been the outcome in Taiwan and South Korea. 
But Americans must also make it clear that they call for lib- 
eralization in order to avoid the breakdown of political 
authority in China, not to trigger it. Given China’ experi- 
ence of the past 90 years, few Chinese, outside a sector of 
intellectuals and working class activists, support foreign 
efforts to destabilize their country. A gentler, less corrupt 
and more equitable system, with rising incomes would sat- 
isfy most Chinese today. 


AN ALTERNATIVE SCENARIO 

Despite the important constraints imposed on United 
States China policy, events may not follow the logic dic- 
tated by this theory for several reasons. First, ideological 
commitment to‘human rights by the president, plus his 
need to maintain strong ties to his partys liberal wing, led 
him to favor conditional MFN. But using an executive 
order warning China about its human rights and arms 
proliferation abuses to replace congressional legislation 
conditioning MFN has created the perception that this is 
a declaratory policy with too few teeth for a president who 
sharply criticized the former administration on its policy, 
and who needs the support of Congress for his domestic 
agenda. Second, China’s own behavior, especially its 
inability to abide by its pledges and legal commitments 
not to sell intermediate-range missiles, fuels the furor in 
Washington against China. Third, the inconsistency 
between United States political and economic ties with 
China complicates the relationship. In the past the two 
were always in balance: in the 1950s the United States and 
China hated each other and had no trade; in the 1970s 
the two nations were cautiously interactive both politi- 
cally and economically; the mid-1980s saw the heyday of 
political, military and economic ties. But since Tianan- 
men, political ties have remained at best cool, while 
economic ties have heated up. But American foreign 
policy often struggles with such dissonance; efforts by 
politicians to bridge this moral and economic gap will 


cause them to restrict economic ties. 

On the Taiwan issue, the administration must recog- 
nize that despite the numerous Sino-American con- 
frontations since the 1950s centering on Taiwan, 
Americans have consistently underestimated the impor- 
tance of Taiwan to the Chinese government. Despite an 
apparent amelioration in relations with Taiwan, the Chi- 
nese government will not tolerate an independent Taiwan; 
and if an invasion follows a declaration of independence, 
the United States will be forced to confront the Chinese 
militarily. Thus, while it asserts that it has no position on 
this “internal affair” between the Chinese, the real chal- 
lenge for the United States will come if Taiwan proclaims 
its independence. 

Finally, if we are to arrest China's possible expansion 
into the South China Sea, work for a peaceful solution to 
the Taiwan issue, prevent a Sino-Japanese arms race, and 
establish some kind of security arrangement in East Asia, 
the United States must be involved in direct talks with the 
Chinese military. The Chinese cannot dismiss American 
and Asian concerns about an expanding Chinese military 
by innocent protestations of misunderstanding. China's 
“peaceful” and “just” foreign policy positions (as the Chi- 
nese call them) are not apparent to all. Serious concerns 
are emerging about Chinese great power aspirations, and 
until China responds to those issues through greater open- 
ness, there should be no lifting of the sales embargo on 
“dual use” technology. An engaged United States policy, 
which tries to enmesh the Chinese military in a stronger 
bilateral or preferably multilateral security arrangement, 
rather than one that seeks to dismantle Chinas Commu- 
nist system, will garner strong support from America’s 
Asian friends. 

Dealing with China in the near and distant future will 
not be easy. A system under stress—with weak political 
institutions, a succession looming, and with dramatically 
different cultural traditions—will continue to challenge 
American policymakers. But strong economic ties can 
limit China’s freedom of movement, even as they limit 
America’s own. A careful policy that asserts American and 
global interests can succeed, if the United States is patient 
and has the will to pursue it. E 





Losing Control: 
The Erosion of State Authority in China 


BY DAVID SHAMBAUGH 


hen the Chinese Communist party came to 

power in 1949, it created a variety of mecha- 

nisms to ensure its political hegemony over 
society. These included a national economic planning, pro- 
duction, and distribution apparatus; the work unit (dan- 
wei) system for urban Chinese and communalized 
agriculture in the countryside; the residence permit (hukou) 
system to restrict the internal movements of the popula- 
tion; neighborhood and street residence committees to 
monitor all aspects of daily life; an Orwellian propaganda 
machine to enforce ideological conformity and exercise 
control over the media; a draconian network of labor camps 
and prisons; and a comprehensive public security appara- 
tus, special paramilitary forces, and the worlds largest stand- 
ing army. 

By the mid-1950s the party's control had been effec- 
tively extended over the nation, and “socialist transfor- 
mation” accomplished. Nascent civil society was co-opted 
or suppressed, and deviation and dissent were sternly 
dealt with. The totalistic “party-state” had been created. 
For a time the party's coercive authority was augmented 
by the legitimacy derived from its defeat of the Kuom- 
intang and its program for recovery and renewal. Restor- 
ing China’s territorial integrity, economic vigor, social 
dignity, and due influence in international affairs strength- 
ened the party's authority. 
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LOST AUTHORITY 

In the eyes of the populace, however, the party-state's 
authority declined over time as a result of costly policy blun- 
ders and punitive campaigns targeted at virtually every sec- 
tor of the population. More than four decades later, and 
four years after the military crackdown in Tiananmen 
Square, the authority of the party-state is weaker than ever. 
But now the control mechanisms that once served the party 
so well have also atrophied considerably. The irony is that 
some of the processes that have caused the erosion of state 
authority are actually the product of policies intended to 
strengthen the party-state and ensure its hold on power. 

What are the reasons for the erosion of the Chinese 
party-state’s authority? As I will show, China today is, para- 
doxically, experiencing growth and decay simultaneously. 
Economic growth is causing social and political decay. The 
countrys spectacular economic expansion has brought ordi- 
nary people across this vast land professional opportunities 
and a quality of life unprecedented in Chinese history. To 
be sure, the party deserves credit for this dramatic devel- 
opment and derives some measure of legitimacy from it, 
but the manifestations of the economic reform begun in 
1978 are undermining its rule. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE AUTHORITY CRISIS 

The crisis of authority begins at the top of the hierarchy. 
Despite recent personnel changes to shore up the leader- 
ship, the political elite today are an unimpressive lot—gen- 
erally lacking stature, charisma, vision, or legitimacy, and 
are incapable of even commanding respect. They certainly 
do not have a popular mandate to rule. Public opinion polls 
reveal apathy toward and ignorance about the central lead- 
ership; many people cannot even name the party general 
secretary or members of the ruling Politburo. In one 
extreme case in rural Guizhou province, respondents 
reportedly did not know Mao was dead and that the Cul- 
tural Revolution had ended! 
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The leadership does not have a coherent vision for the 
nation’ future or a plan to solve its myriad problems, react- 
ing instead to developments in an ad hoc fashion. It may 
tule (tenuously), but it does not govern effectively. The gov- 
ernment has not confronted many pressing issues, taking 
refuge in meaningless rhetoric. Its program is an amalgam 
of vague slogans and proposals largely devoid of practical 
substance or follow-through. 

The leadership itself is a carefully balanced group of 
“third generation” elites, all of whom are beholden to party 
elders still manipulating policy from backstage (houtai). 
The third generation leaders are divided over issues of pol- 
icy, power, and privilege; at the same time, they are jockey- 
ing for position and survival after paramount leader Deng 
Xiaoping dies. Their room for maneuver is extremely con- 
stricted since the 89-year-old patriarch still dictates the 
parameters of policy debate and determines who is per- 
mitted into the inner circle of power. The result is often pol- 
icy stalemate; new initiatives are incremental and 
insufficient for fear of causing factional strife or social insta- 
bility. And throughout it all the military lurks behind the 
scenes as the ultimate arbiter and guarantor of party power. 

The magnitude of issues confronting the Chinese lead- 
ership is indeed daunting; the further down the reform 
track the leaders go, the more overwhelming the problems 
become. China has never been a country easily governed. 
Its sheer territorial sweep and demographic mass ensure 
that the government is always on the brink of losing con- 
trol (or believes that it is). Simply providing basic educa- 
tion and health care for 1.17 billion people is no mean feat 
(let alone collecting taxes). But as economic development 
proceeds, popular demands that the state address quality 
of life issues increase. 

The state’s inability to fashion policies that respond to 
people's needs is overshadowed only by its inability to 
enforcethose that have been put in place. The old levers of 
control have been weakened by a combination of regional 
autonomy, passive resistance, and newly created wealth. 
Provincial and local authorities have always feigned com- 
pliance with Beijing’ dictates to some extent while pursuing 
their own interests, but today they have the financial where- 
withal to ignore the center altogether. One consequence is 
that revenues are not being collected and the central bud- 
get deficit is soaring (90.49 billion yuan, or approximately 
$16.8 billion, in 1992). Another is that rich local 
entrepreneurs and enterprises make their own investments 
irrespective of national economic concerns. Interprovincial 
protectionism hampers national economic integration, 
while independent international trading by provincial enti- 
ties further restricts the centers reach. The de facto result 
of the emerging economic regionalism has been devolved 
political power to China’ provinces and localities—the sin- 
gle greatest contributor to the erosion of state authority. 

The loss of central control has been most telling in fis- 
cal policy. A long-overdue rise in interest rates in May had 
minimal effect on cash-laden local lending agents. With 
local savings and investment rates both about 35 percent 


of gross domestic product, there is little the central author- 
ities can do to restrict the money supply and credit creation. 
So the economy continues to careen out of control, with all 
the attendant dangers for social and political stability. 

A nervous population is experiencing the effects of eco- 
nomic overheating, which the government seems incapable 
of bringing under control. According to the State Statistical 
Bureau, industrial output for the first five months of 1993 
was 27.3 percent higher than during the same period last 
year, while the output of rural township/village enterprises 
(TVEs) ballooned 72 percent—the largest quarterly 
increases since the economic reforms began. The Chinese 
economic locomotive is barreling down the tracks at dan- 
gerously high speeds, risking derailment. This has caused 
severe shortages of raw materials and transport bottlenecks. 
It has also resulted in rapidly rising inflation. Although there 
appears to have been no repeat of the panic buying seen in 
1988-1989, retail sales hit a record 109.4 billion yuan 
($19.21 billion) this May, up 27.3 percent over a year ear- 
lier, while inflation in the countrys 35 largest cities was 19.5 
percent higher. 

The old comforts of the “iron rice bowl” and “work unit 
socialism” no longer provide security for China’s citizens 
or the penetrative control capacities of the Leninist state. 
For better or for worse, social mobility has increased 
because of rapid economic growth and growing 
entrepreneurial opportunities—as have income and class 
disparities, which have reached levels never seen before in 
the People’s Republic. The private sector and its nouveaux 
riches flaunt their newly gained wealth and wheel and deal 
in the free-for-all commercial environment. The party has 
encouraged the development of the private sector, but must 
bear the price of its autonomy. 


CRIME AND UNREST 

In the cities and countryside social order is breaking 
down under the pressure of economic change. A psychol- 
ogy of greed and ruthless opportunism has taken hold. Both 
violent and nonviolent crime have risen to unprecedented 
levels, and the police cannot cope. According to Ren Jian- 
xian, president of the Supreme People's Court, drug traf- 
ficking, prostitution, gambling, kidnapping, smuggling, and 
a variety of economic crimes rose dramatically during 1991, 
when 130,951 people were arrested for violent crimes. 
Deputy Minister of Public Security Yu Lei revealed that pub- 
lic security organs investigated 4.77 million cases in 1991, 
of which more than 2.3 million involved criminal activities. 
Although more current figures are not available, it is believed 
the crime rate soared even higher in 1992 and 1993. For 
example, public security officials claim that 14,000 drug traf- 
fickers have been arrested since 1991 (with most being exe- 
cuted for their crimes); the increase comes as southern 
China has become an important location for the growing, 
processing, and transshipment of heroin and other narcotics. 

An increasing number of crimes are born of raised 
expectations and social frustration. One worker in 
Chongqing went on a shooting rampage in his factory after 


learning he would not receive a New Years bonus. Another 
in Beijing beat to death and dismembered a neighbors son 
after being passed over for promotion. Provincial authori- 
ties say there has been a dramatic increase in worker unrest 
and labor-management tension in state factories. Liaoning 
province reported 276 incidents over a seven-month period 
in which factory managers and supervisors were beaten by 
resentful workers, which has led to police protection for 
senior factory cadres. 

Organized crime is also on the rise, particularly triads 
involved in the drug trade, prostitution, extortion, and 
smuggling. The triads’ ties to Hong Kong, Taiwan, South- 
east Asia, and North America provide extensive networks 
for smuggling in and out people, commercial goods, motor 
vehicles, drugs, 
weapons, cur- 
rency, and 
assorted other 
items. In south- 
ern Guangdong 
and Fujian 
provinces, police 
and border secu- 
rity forces look 
the other way or 
even collaborate 
with triads and 
local smugglers. 

Unrest in rural 
areas is also on the 
rise. Fueled by 
higher taxes and 
declining remu- 
neration from the 
state for grain, 
numerous peasant 
riots across the 
country have 
been reported. In a 
recent, widely 
publicized inci- 
dent in Sichuan’s 
Renshou County, 
peasants rioted, setting up road blocks, attacking government 
offices, and kidnapping and abusing local officials. When the 
Peoples Armed Police arrived to restore order, officers were 
stoned by crowds estimated at 10,000 people. The demon- 
strators were finally dispersed with tear gas. 

Despite three consecutive record harvests, agricultural 
output during the last several years has not grown at rates 
anywhere near those for other sectors of the economy (3 
percent in 1992, as compared with a 19 percent rise in 
industrial output). Rural incomes are therefore declining 
relative to inflation and cost of inputs, but even more trou- 
bling for farmers are low state procurement prices for grain. 
Peasant incomes actually dropped by 1.6 percent in 1989, 
and rose at a meager rate of 1.8 percent in 1991 and 2 per- 
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cent in 1992. Catalyzing rural discontent is the fact that 
since 1991 the state has been issuing IOUs to peasants for 
contracted grain deliveries. According to the Economic 
Daily, by early 1993 unpaid IOUs in the nine main grain- 
producing provinces had reached 2.75 billion yuan 
(approximately $500 million). In many cases, attempts to 
collect on IOUs have led to peasants storming rural gov- 
ernment offices and beating party cadres. 

The implications of rising rural discontent are not lost 
on the central authorities, who are keenly aware of his- 


- torical precedents. The crisis in the countryside has offi- 


cials so worried that Prime Minister Li Peng, former 
Deputy Prime Minister Wan Li, and even Deng Xiaoping 
are said to have warned that “turmoil” will result “if 
agriculture goes 
wrong.” By the 
admission of 
Agriculture Min- 
ister Liu Zhongyi, 
bee ue the IOU problem 
5,100 yin AE Y ed is is a “chronic dis- 
ens to “rock the 
very foundation 
of agriculture.” 
Local tax levies 
on peasants are 
also a principal 
source of the 
unrest. Trying to 
ameliorate the 
situation, the 
government in 
late June an- 
nounced the 
cancellation of 
37 taxes and fees, 
including “movie 
watching fees,” 
“toilet improve- 
ment fees,” 
“social stability 
fees,” and land 
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registry taxes. 

Social instability is also being created by the disenfran- 
chised floating population (liudong renkou). More than 100 
million peasants have migrated to coastal and inland cities 
in search of work. Municipal governments—already hard 
pressed to relieve the severe housing shortage and provide 
essential services—cannot cope with this huge influx of 
rural migrants. Changsha and other cities are now ringed 
by shantytowns where the destitute migrants live in squalor. 
Guangzhou reportedly has as many illegal migrants as legal 
residents (making 4 million of each). The floating popula- 
tion problem is in part caused by the breakdown of the 
household registration (hukou) system—another example 
of eroding state control. 
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If the aforementioned challenges to state authority and 
the social order are not corrosive enough, perhaps the most 
severe is corruption. Official, institutional, and individual 
corruption have all reached epidemic proportions. Cor- 
ruption was a major catalyst for the national demonstra- 
tions in 1989, and is the issue most likely to trigger another 
outbreak of widespread public disaffection with the party- 
state. 

Fighting corruption in China is a losing battle. There is 
little the security and legal authorities can do to stem the 
tide, not only because they themselves are often prone to 
graft, but because it is a phenomenon deeply rooted in Chi- 
nese social norms of guanxi—the obligatory exchange of 
favors derived from interpersonal relationships. Low and 
midlevel officials are particularly prone to corruption 
because of their control over needed licenses and permis- 
sions, rationed materials, tax advantages, travel and educa- 
tional opportunities, foreign exchange, and other scarce 
goods and services. For favors rendered officials extract 
bribes. Corruption among provincial and local officials 
(including law enforcement officials) presents a criminal 
problem in itself, but also blunts efforts to crack criminal 
networks. In an effort to curb official corruption, the party 
and government repeatedly launch drives to ferret out cor- 
rupt cadres in party and state organs. In one such drive dur- 
ing 1990 and 1991, 328,000 party members were 
disciplined for corruption, including 72,000 who were 
expelled from the party. Born of traditions of frugality and 
upright behavior, the party now considers corruption its 
gravest problem. 

Embezzlement of official funds is also on the rise. In the 
first quarter of this year, the state procurator reported han- 
dling 13,700 cases of official corruption and bribery, recov- 
ering $27 million in embezzled funds. One of the most 
celebrated cases was the Great Wall bond scandal, which 
was exposed in June. More than 100,000 investors were 
bilked out of $175 million in a pyramid scheme that 
involved the purchase of high-interest bonds in the Great 
Wall Machinery and Electric Technology Development 
Corporation. Investors thought they were helping finance 
the development of a new type of electric generator, but 
investigators found that much of the money collected could 
not be traced. Great Wall's manager, Shen Taifu, was 
arrested trying to flee the country on a false-passport; 120 
senior officials, including a deputy minister, have been 
arrested or fired for the roles that they played in the 
scandal. 

In short, China is becoming an increasingly anarchic 
society. The general decline in state authority and moral 
community is at the root of the problem, but the erosion of 
the public security system outside the capital, the opportu- 
nities for graft, rising social tensions, and increased access 
to weapons have all contributed. China’ social fabric is fray- 
ing. Even the nuclear family is fracturing. Divorces rose 
nearly 82 percent between 1984 and 1991, according to 
official statistics. 


THE WITHERING AWAY OF THE PARTY-STATE? 

The party is losing its grip on power and eroding from 
within. Many of the tell-tale signs that spelled the doom of 
the Kuomintang on the mainland a half-century ago, and 
more recently have troubled authoritarian regimes across 
the developing world, are present in China today. The very 
policies the Chinese Communist party has fashioned to 
save itself from following its East European and Soviet com- 
rades into the dustbin of history may have staved off its col- 
lapse, but they are systematically undermining the partys 
grip on power. 

The erosion of the party-state’s authority in China is not, 
however, a recipe for its imminent collapse or a democratic- 
inspired revolution. Decay is a gradual process. The instru- 
ments of statecraft and control grow progressively blunter, 
but it takes time. The states remaining coercive powers have 
in fact sharpened since Tiananmen, although the intimi- 
dating effect lessens in the face of an increasingly confident 
and wealthy citizenry. Still, history (including China’s) is 
full of examples of illegitimate despots who clung to power 
for some time through a combination of corruption and 
coercion. Further, the critical mass of factors that has in 
recent years produced movement toward democracy across 
the developing world has yet to coalesce in China— 
although the ingredients are present. 

It has become axiomatic that economic development 
creates social tensions and political pressures that contribute 
to the weakening of authoritarian systems. Once under 
pressure despotic regimes have responded in a variety of 
ways. In recent years some Asian, African, and Latin Amer- 
ican nations have begun to create democratic institutions 
and more pluralistic polities. More often than not, proto- 
democracy has come to these nations after lengthy periods 
of military rule and autocracy under a strongman (a stage 
from which most Middle Eastern states have yet to emerge). 
But democracy has begun to blossom because of a combi- 
nation of factors: 


e citizens who were brave enough to challenge the state 
in the face of coercive and lethal power; 

e the creation of a civil society and an institutionalized 
political opposition that withstood co-optation by the 
hegemonic state; 

e militaries that do not relish the task of ensuring domes- 
tic security on behalf of despotic civilian rulers, much 
less seizing power themselves; 

e generational change among the elite, as those schooled 
in the West come to economic and political power; 

e the development of a middle class, with considerable 
disposable income; 

e demands for more meaningful, institutionalized forms 
of political participation; 

e a disdain for official corruption; 

e and concern for improved social welfare—housing, 
health care, environmental conditions, education, 
human rights, and social services. 


To some extent these were also precipitating factors in 
undermining Communist party rule in Eastern Europe and 
the former Soviet Union (other indigenous factors were also 
present in shaping the monumental events in the years 
between 1989 and 1991), but they have been apparent in 
helping to shape a variety of budding democracies from 
Argentina to Taiwan. Some of these factors served as a cat- 
alyst for the 1989 Tiananmen demonstrations; yet four 
years alter the state crushed the Tiananmen movement, 
many of them are still evident—and the Communist lead- 
ership is working hard to forestall the coalescence of these 
phenomena. 


LEARNING FROM THE COLLAPSE OF COMMUNISM 

Following the Tiananmen demonstrations, a succession 
of Communist parties from Albania to Mongolia buckled 
under popular pressure and internal weakness. Some fell 
relatively peacefully; others unleashed a reign of terror 
before collapsing. The Chinese Communist party leader- 
ship drew several lessons from this dramatic series of 
events. 

First, the leadership’s siege mentality intensified, result- 
ing in a further tightening of party control over the People’s 
Liberation Army and state security organs. China reverted 
-to an Orwellian police state for the 1989-1991 interreg- 
num, with the security services on high alert, martial law 
continued into early 1990, mass arrests and interrogations, 
and intensive propaganda. 

Second, the leadership felt reconfirmed in its conviction 
that it had responded appropriately to the demonstrations. 
To this day party leaders have shown no sign of contrition, 
and apparently believe that if lethal force had not been used 
to quell the protests they would have been overthrown: 


numerous inner-party documents indicate they believed ` 


not only the party but the People’s Republic itself were in 
grave danger. Apparently the only regret party leaders had 
was that force was not used sooner. Had the Eastern Euro- 
pean and Soviet Communists responded similarly (employ- 
ing what East German General Secretary Erich Honecker 
termed “the Chinese solution”), Chinese Communist party 
leaders believe their comrades would still be in power. 
Third, they concluded that the Eastern European and 
Soviet authorities had erred in embarking on the path of 
political reform and in losing control of their armed forces. 
The party believes that refraining from the former and pro- 
hibiting the latter are essential to retaining power. Since 
1989 the Chinese military has been subjected to tremen- 
dous party pressure aimed at ensuring its absolute loyalty. 
Nor has there been any movement toward political reform 
since Tiananmen. Despite the release of some high-profile 





1Other reasons for Deng’s sojourn and the tour's effects 
are discussed in David Shambaugh, “Regaining Political 
Momentum: Deng Strikes Back,” Current History, Septem- 
ber 1992, and Roderick MacFarquhar, “Deng’s Last Cam- 
paign,” The New York Review of Books, December 17, 
1992. 
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dissidents—largely to influence decisions about most 
favored nation trading status in the United States—many 
languish in China’ vast gulag. Deng and his colleagues have 
concluded that political reform is out of the question; it is 
a slippery slope to extinction. Uncompromising and strict 
political controls are seen as necessary, and these are some- 
how to be coupled with radical economic reform. Deliver- 
ing the economic goods to the citizenry is thought vital to 
the regime's survival. Deng in particular has decided that 
full stomachs and consumer durables are the surest means 
of bolstering political legitimacy. 

This combination of lessons derived from the collapse 
of Communist parties elsewhere helped precipitate Deng’s 
famous Southern Sojourn (nan xun) early last year. In a sin- 
gle stroke the elderly patriarchs inspection trip to China's 
Gold Coast and dynamic Special Economic Zones (SEZs) 
lifted the cloud of repression and austerity that had hung 
over China after Tiananmen. Deng’s tour reignited eco- 
nomic reform with a vengeance. 

It also unleashed a new round of elite power struggles. 
Deng had felt surrounded by disloyal lieutenants who were 
blocking his attempts to shake off the Tiananmen chill and 
return to a reformist agenda. The slowness with which 
senior leaders came to the support of Deng’s new initiatives 
and their further attempts to block them convinced the 
paramount leader that a housecleaning was in order. The 
factional strife and maneuvering took place largely behind 
the scenes throughout the first half of 1992, culminating in 
the unveiling of a new party leadership at the fourteenth 
Chinese Communist party congress in October 1992 and 
the eighth National Peoples Congress (NPC) this March. 


CHANGING OF THE GUARD 

By engineering a series of tradeoffs and exercising his 
political muscle, Deng won the personnel changes he 
sought at the two congresses. Key opponents were removed 
and supporters promoted. 

At the party congress, nearly half the Central Commit- 
tee members and more than half the Politburo were 
replaced. Turnover was also high in the party Secretariat, 
Discipline Inspection Commission, and Central Military 
Commission, while the Central Advisory Commission—a 
bastion of conservative octogenarians—was abolished. 

To engineer the changes he wanted, Deng had to strike 
compromises. The first was to uphold the judgment that 
his former heir apparent, Zhao Ziyang, had been guilty of 
“serious mistakes of judgment and splitting the party” in 
handling the Tiananmen demonstrations. This officially 
closed the formal investigation of Zhao, saving the former 
party general secretary from harsher punishment. But by 
permitting Zhao to retain his party membership it also left 
open the slight possibility of his further rehabilitation. Since 
sacking Zhao in 1989, Deng has personally protected his 
former protégé from vindictive hard-liners who sought to 
punish him. Zhao remains under house arrest but is appar- 
ently permitted access to goverment documents and other 
forms of information, can entertain at home, and even goes 
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on the occasional golf outing. But Deng’s maneuvering on 
Zhao also entailed the lengthy incarceration of Zhao’ chief 
secretary, Bao Tong, for “counterrevolutionary crimes,” and 
the removal at the party congress of Zhao cronies Yang 
Rudai, Rui Xingwen, and Yan Mingfu from the Politburo 
and Central Committee. Former progressive Culture Min- 
ister Wang Meng also lost his Central Committee seat. 

In return for this purge of progressives, Deng and the 
reformers won the removal of ideological hard-liners Wang 
Renzhi, He Jingzhi, and Gao Di as heads of the Propaganda 
Department, Ministry of Culture, and People’ Daily, respec- 
tively, as well as arch-conservative Beijing party first secre- 
tary Li Ximing. 

At the top of the party hierarchy, the so-called “Jiang-Li 
system,” centered on General Secretary Jiang Zemin and 
Prime Minister Li Peng, was retained. Politburo members 
Qiao Shi and Li Ruihuan kept their seats after proving an 
effective duo in the run-up to the congress by whipping up 
support for Deng’ new policies, attacking hard-liners in the 
propaganda apparatus, orchestrating the congress pro- 
ceedings, and pushing through the personnel changes. 
Qiao’s support was rewarded, and his power base strength- 
ened, at the NPC when he was appointed chairman of the 
Congress Standing Committee (thus also making a mock- 
ery of Deng’ previous policy of “separating party and gov- 
ernment”). 

` The clear gainers at the party congress were a series of 
central technocrats, party apparatchiks, military profession- 
als, and provincial administrators. Most possess reformist 
credentials, gained from managing China’s booming coastal 
economies. The group of newcomers to the Politburo 
include several who have worked in the central party appa- 
ratus and government ministries. The policy proclivities of 
this group of apparatchiks and technocrats are thought to 
coincide rather closely with those of Li Peng and Li Tiey- 
ing—the two identifiable hard-liners left in the leadership. 

Among the new Politburo several were schooled or 
trained in the former Soviet Union. Most have backgrounds 
in the heavy industrial or energy sectors. Another charac- 
teristic of the new elite is the number who come from 
Shanghai and the Yangtze Delta region. 

On balance, the new leadership is a younger (average 
age: 56) and more reformist group, but most of its mem- 
bers have weak individual power bases in the system. Many 
would lack the resources to compete effectively in a fierce 
battle over a successor to Deng. Among the top civilian 
elite, Qiao Shi and Li Peng have built up the most solid 
bases in party and government constituencies. Economic 
policy czar Zhu Rongji is now moving to consolidate his 
power base. And no matter what the balance among civil- 
ian politicians, the military will prove decisive in the loom- 
ing succession struggle. 


CONTROLLING THE GUN: 
POLITICAL POWER AND THE PLA 

People’s Liberation Army (PLA) professionals also saw 
their interests significantly advanced at the party congress, 


particularly by the elevation of Admiral Liu Huaqing to the 
Politburo Standing Committee and the reversal of the two- 
decade-long decline in military representation on the Cen- 
tral Committee. From a peak of 59 percent at the ninth 
congress in 1969, active-duty PLA representation steadily 
fell to approximately 19 percent at the thirteenth congress 
in 1987. With the addition of 17 new military members, 
PLA representation on the fourteenth Central Committee 
rose to 23.3 percent. All seven regional military commands 
are represented, as are the “three general headquarters” 
(General Staff, Logistics, and Political Departments), and 
the air force, navy, and strategic nuclear forces. 

Of potentially greater importance—and the most sur- 
prising and important personnel change to emerge from 
the party congress and the NPC—was the removal of the 
“Yang clique” from power. At the NPC, Yang Shangkun was 
replaced as state president by Jiang Zemin, but at the party 
congress Yang and his younger half-brother Yang Baibing 
were divested of all their military positions. Yang Shangkun 
had been the first vice chairman (and de facto head) of the 
Central Military Commission (CMC), while Yang Baibing 


- had served as secretary general of the CMC and director of 


the General Political Department. Both were dropped from 
the CMC, although Yang Baibing did receive the consola- 
tion prize of Politburo status. 

In purging the Yangs, Deng Xiaoping bowed to their crit- 
ics in the armed forces. Since Tiananmen there had been 
widespread opposition in the PLA to the Yang brothers’ 
grab for power. Deng perceived the Yangs not only to be 
bidding for more influence inside the military, but to be 
working to bolster their position in the post-Deng succes- 
sion struggle. Yang Baibing reportedly convened several 
secret meetings during September 1992 to plan the suc- 
cession, possibly masterminding a coup. Furthermore, in 
his role as the army’ chief political commissar, Yang Baibing 
had subjected the armed services to three years of intensive 
indoctrination that stressed the military’ internal security 
role at the expense of its national security duties; this cam- 
paign—the likes of which had not been seen since the Lin 
Biao era—had not gone down well among army profes- 
sionals. 

In addition to removing the Yangs, several additions 
were made to the CMC. Party chief Jiang Zemin remains 
as chairman, but Admiral Liu Huaqing and former National 
Defense University commandant General Zhang Zhen were 
both appointed vice chairmen. General Chi Haotian was 
also made a member, and was subsequently appointed min- 
ister of defense. The commanders of the Jinan, Nanjing, 
and Lanzhou Military Regions (Zhang Wannian, Yu 
Yongbo, and Fu Quanyou respectively) were added as 
members of the Commission. The important position of 
secretary general of the CMC, responsible for overseeing 
daily affairs of the Commission and formerly held by Yang 
Baibing, was not filled. All these appointments increase pro- 
fessional and regional representation in the high command 
at the expense of political commissars and the Yangs. 

Subsequent to the Yangs’ removal, Deng’ allies moved 


to purge the senior ranks of Yang followers and restaff the 
high command with loyal professionals. The houseclean- 
ing has been sweeping, more extensive in fact than the post- 
Lin Biao purges two decades ago.? Nearly 300 generals have 
thus far been affected, many forcibly retired, others trans- 
ferred to other departments or parts of the country, and yet 
others simply purged. 

Thus, with the extensive shakeup, Deng has sought to 
ensure a smoother transition of power following his death, 
and to return the military to a more professional footing. 
Removing the Yangs from power and purging their follow- 
ers does not mean, however, that they no longer have any 
influence. Patronage networks in China, and particularly 
in the armed forces, run deep, and it will take a concerted 
campaign to root out their influence. The PLA unques- 
tionably remains strongly politicized, and it will play a cru- 
cial role in elite politics before, during, and after the 
succession to Deng. 


AGENDA SETTING FROM BELOW 

While the aforementioned personnel changes loom large 
in high politics, what, in the final analysis, is the importance 
of Politburo personalities in a society where what transpires 
among the elite is of increasing irrelevance to the average 
citizen? | 

China's national agenda is being set not in Beijing but 
across the country, where millions of Chinese are grasping 
the entrepreneurial opportunities offered them. It is a delu- 
sion of the leadership that it controls the national agenda, 


?This analysis draws on that of Tai Ming Cheung in 
“Back to the Front,” Far Eastern Economic Review, Octo- 
ber 29, 1992; “General Offensive,” ibid., December 10, 
1992; and “Lost in the Postings,” ibid., December 3, 
1992. 
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much less the nation. To the contrary, all the leadership can 
really do is watch processes that are increasingly out of its 
control and help facilitate the evolution to a market econ- 
omy and civil society, but in doing so weakening its own 
authority. 

Seen in this light, the significance of the political theater 
of the fourteenth party congress and eighth NPC may lie 
precisely in their irrelevance. The two congresses enshrined 
flowery language about the transition to a “socialist market 
economy” and the “magic weapon of Comrade Deng 
Xiaoping’ theories,” but this was post hoc political rhetoric 
sanctioning what is already happening across the land. It is 
meaningful, however, to Chinas 1.17 billion people, who 
are finally enjoying the “liberation” promised them in 1949. 

The erosion of central control and weakening of the 
party-state accelerate by the day, leading one to wonder 
whether the new leadership—however reformist it may 
be—can remain in power without resorting to coercion and 
brute force. Party leaders are banking on a materialist strat- 
egy, one that appeals to peoples pocketbooks, and for the 
time being China's citizenry seems much more interested 
in money than politics. In the longer term, however, the 
party-state will have to cope with the social and political 
phenomena that have come to the rest of newly industrial- 
ized East Asia—in particular a rising middle class, growth of 
a civil society, and demands by the citizenry for more mean- 
ingful, institutionalized (that is, democratic) forms of polit- 
ical participation. China’s neighbors are meeting these 
challenges and are undergoing the often rocky transition to 
democracy. 

China will inevitably face these trends as well. The ques- 
tion remains, however, whether a neo-Leninist system run 
by a Communist party and a leadership wedded to pre- 
serving their power and privilege is capable of liberalizing 
politics as well as economics. E 





The Economy in Overdrive: Will It Crash? 


BY PENELOPE B. PRIME 


ast fall, delegates to the Chinese Communist party’ 

fourteenth congress proclaimed that China's 

“planned commodity economy” was now a “social- 
ist market economy.” What is the significance of this change 
in terminology? In practice as well as rhetoric, markets have 
replaced planning. China still plans, of course, but recent 
years have seen a significant reduction in the extent to 
which the government determines the economy’ course. 
Market mechanisms have expanded from consumer goods 
to include producer goods, raw materials, and even stocks 
and bonds. The partys removal of the word “planning” 
from its label for China’s economic system signals an ideo- 
logical acceptance of markets and the likelihood that 
reforms will continue. 

The introduction of the market has, however, created 
boom and bust cycles. The economy experienced serious 
inflation and imbalance in 1985, and again in 1988 and 
1989. The last bout of overheating contributed to the pro- 
democracy protests in Beijings Tiananmen Square in June 
1989. Following the bloody suppression of the movement, 
many thought the government would curtail economic 
reform. While this did occur, it turned out to be a surpris- 
ingly brief effort followed by a strong rebound. Growth was 
so rapid in 1992 and the first quarter of this year that over- 
heating again appears inevitable. Foreign investment and 
trade have risen even faster than in the past. The question 
for 1993 and 1994 is whether rapid growth and accelerating 
inflation will lead to another economic crisis—and if so, 
what the political ramifications will be.1 





PENELOPE B. PRIME is an associate professor of economics at Ken- 
nesaw State College. She is currently an analyst with the China 
Branch at the Center for International Research at the United 
States Bureau of the Census. The author would like to thank Tina 
Harbaugh for her assistance with data collection and Jong-Heum 
Park for his comments on an earlier draft. . 





1Unless otherwise noted, all figures are from China’s an- 
nual statistical yearbooks, Beijing Review, and the Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service. 


STOCK FRENZY AND SOFT DRINKS 

Two developments last year significantly influenced the 
operation of the Chinese economy and expectations about 
future growth. These were the rapid extension of securities 
markets and a flood of foreign investment into the country. 

The establishment of securities exchanges enhances the 
economy’ marketization and benefits the economy’ reform 
in several ways. Through stock or bond issues enterprises 
have the opportunity to raise capital, which may eventu- 
ally wean them from the state budget. The countrys politi- 
cal leaders are eager to revitalize large enterprises through 
market pressure, but without truly privatizing. (True pri- 
vatization has been circumvented by limiting the number 
of shares sold to individuals; most shares are owned by 
other state enterprises or the government agencies that 
managed them in the past.) Another benefit of the 
exchanges stems from the fact the populace now holds 
large amounts of cash. Purchasing shares absorbs this 
money, channeling it into production and lowering demand 
for consumer goods. 

There are currently two stock exchanges in China. The 
one in Shanghai started up in December 1990. The Shen- 
zhen special economic zone (SEZ) in southern China 
opened the second exchange in July 1991, after experi- 
menting with shareholding systems as early as 1987. 
Numerous other cities and provinces have been lobbying 
Beijing for authorization to set up their own stock 
exchanges—so far without success. There are dozens of 
other securities markets throughout China, but these han- 
dle treasury bonds only; in Shanghai and Shenzhen alone 
both stocks and bonds are traded. 

The two exchanges are small but growing quickly. As of 
late 1992 the two combined had issued the shares of 
approximately 30 companies; by early this year the num- 
ber had jumped to 70. Nearly 4,000 other enterprises in 
China are internal shareholding companies, in which the 
corporation in conjunction with employees holds shares. 
Many of these firms someday hope to go public. 

The stock exchanges issue two types of shares: “A” 
shares, issued only to citizens, companies, or institutions 
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in China, and “B” shares, issued only to foreigners. The B 
shares are denominated in yuan but must be paid for with 
United States or Hong Kong dollars. Since they are a risky 
investment, foreign interest has primarily been expressed 
through trading in shares in Hong Kong companies that do 
business with China. Foreign houses have set up numer- 
ous mutual funds for foreign investors, including Paine 
Webbers Greater China Fund, James Capel & Companys 
China Fund, and the Jardine Fleming China Region Fund. 
Last year the New York Stock Exchange listed its first Chi- 
nese company, China Brilliance Automotive Corporation, 
and plans to list a number of mainland corporations on the 
Hong Kong exchange are in the works. 

Stocks have caught the interest of the people of China as 
well. New issues have attracted large crowds. Disappointed 
citizens rioted last fall in Shenzhen when the forms that 
must be used to apply to purchase shares ran out. Many peo- 
ple bring substantial savings to invest if they are among the 
lucky ones granted a chance to buy: Because of the intense 
demand for shares, prices have been inflated and at times 
have fluctuated wildly, and a second market flourishes on 
the steps of the official exchange. Investing has helped 
reduce the demand for consumer goods, easing the pressure 
on these prices. If people think hyperinflation is just around 
the comer, they may pull money out of investments and sav- 
ings accounts and go on a buying spree. Since savings 
totaled the equivalent of $200 billion at the end of last year, 
such a spree would surely fuel inflation. 

Along with the securities market, capital has also been 
generated through foreign investment. Businesses from 
around the world continue to see China as potentially, if 
not currently, a profitable venture. In 1992 alone new for- 
eign investment totaled almost $19 billion—a phenome- 
nal 63 percent increase over new foreign investment the 
previous year—and this figure does not include contracts 
worth billions of dollars signed that year. 

The inflow appears to be more than just a rebound from 
the slowing of investment following the repression of the 
democracy movement in 1989. Several new considerations 
in the minds of investors may be fueling it. Although the 
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yuan technically is still not convertible, foreign currency 
exchange centers, or swap markets, are common in major 
Chinese cities and seem to be functioning well. In early 
June all controls on the value of the yuan were lifted in 
these markets. Use of foreign exchange within China has 
also gained marginal acceptance. In Fujian province, for 
example, the Taiwan dollar is widely used, as is Hong Kong 
currency in Guangdong. This year, for the first time, China 
plans to offer a bond denominated in United States dollars: 
leaders obviously believe people hold enough dollars that 
such an issue will attract investors. 

Prospects for foreign sales in China’s domestic market 
have also brightened. Incomes and savings are beginning 
to reach levels that allow citizens to satisfy a taste for qual- 
ity and variety by buying goods from abroad. Restrictions 
on foreign companies and joint venture sales in the domes- 
tic market are easing. One can find soft drinks such as 
Pepsi-Cola not only in the cities but also in the far corners 
of southwestern Yunnan province and other remote areas. 
More important, foreign products are increasingly sold in 
Chinese shops (brought to the shelves by Chinese distri- 
bution networks) and not just in hotels and restaurants 
catering to visitors to the country. The domestic demand 
for computers, machinery, and other inputs into produc- 
tion continues to grow as Chinese enterprises increasingly 
make more of their own investment decisions. Production 
for China’ domestic market rather than for export to third- 
country markets may be attracting companies that had 
been watching China from afar. Some foreign companies 
producing goods in China have actually exported less than 
they expected because of their ability to sell domestically. 

Another driving force behind the surge in foreign invest- 
ment has been the rising cost of manufacturing in Hong 
Kong and Taiwan. For Hong Kong, which will become part 
of China in 1997, the decision to move production makes 
sense. For Taiwan, investment in the mainland is more of 
an issue politically. The Taiwanese government has been 
leery of having too much of its citizens’ and corporations’ 
funds invested in China, but has not stopped the flow of 
capital. In a significant development, nongovernmental 
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groups from Taiwan and China met for the first time this 
spring in Singapore to discuss increasing exchanges and 
communications across the straits. 

Over the decade, foreign investment provided China 
with raw materials through imports, transferred new tech- 
nology, and earned foreign exchange through exports. 
While these benefits will continue, something new appears 
to be happening as well. The latest wave of investment 
seems to cover a broader area geographically, reaching 
inland regions as well as the traditional coastal zones. As a 
result, foreign companies want to use China’s raw materi- 
als, energy sources, and infrastructure more than they did 
in the past, which increases the already high demand for 
them. These companies also have the financial resources to 
offer higher prices for the inputs they need. So while for- 
eign investment is supplying additional capital, it is also 
contributing to rapid growth and the resultant overheating 
of the economy. 


A REPEAT PERFORMANCE? 

With expected annual growth rates for real gross 
national product well over 10 percent, will 1993 and 1994 
see a repeat of the creeping inflation of 1987 followed by 
the hyperinflation of 1988 that caused leaders to force the 
economy into retrenchment? There are indeed many sim- 
ilarities between trends during the earlier period and those 
unfolding in the Chinese economy now. 

Growth, inflation, and the money supply were all high 
by 1988. After respectable growth of 8 percent in real GNP 
in 1986, the figure jumped to 11 percent in both 1987 and 





2Figures on cash in circulation are from “Banking on 
Zhu,” The Economist, July 3, 1993, p. 33; trade deficit 
statistics are from “China’s Trade Deficit Doubled in 2 
Months,” The New York Times, July 6, 1993, p. C8. 


1988. Inflation, as measured by China’ official cost of liv- 
ing index, was 7 percent in 1986 and 9 percent in 1987, 
and skyrocketed to 21 percent in 1988. Currency in circu- 
lation increased 19 percent in 1987 and jumped to 48 per- 
cent the next year. Finally, rapid income growth raised 
imports and depressed exports, resulting in trade deficits 
throughout the late 1980s. 

In 1992 and early 1993, a similar pattern tana but 
with even higher growth. Real GNP increased 13 percent 
in 1992 and at an annual rate of 15 percent during the first 
five months of this year; this compares with 8 percent in 
1991 and only 4 percent in 1990. The cost of living went 
up 5 percent in 1991; last year this index advanced only 1 
percentage point, but in January 1993 it rose at an annual 
rate of 10 percent. The urban cost of living index report- 
edly was up almost 20 percent by May 1993 compared with 
a year earlier. Other reports on inflation for early 1993 put 
it as high as 25 percent above the level the previous year. 
Cash in circulation increased 36 perent in 1992, compared 
with 20 percent in 1991, but jumped to a 45 percent annu- 
alized rate in the first quarter of 1993. After posting trade 
surpluses for three years, beginning with the last quarter of 
1992 China once again registered trade deficits. The deficit 
for the first six months of 1993 was over $3 billion, more 
than doubling in May and June alone.? 

These trends have raised concerns both at home and 
abroad. In May interest rates in China were raised for the 
first time in a year in an attempt to attract savings and dis- 
courage loans; the small hike, however, had little apparent 
effect. Plans to tighten credit discussed by Chinese leaders 
last fall seem to have fallen by the wayside. The 1993 Plan 
for National Economic and Social Development discussed, 
in general terms, maintaining the economy’ balance and 
reform of the banking system. But concern over the poten- 
tial problems associated with overheating is more muted 


than in the past. 


Many economists in China argue that major differences 
between the current picture and the situation in the late 
1980s mean drastic action may not be necessary this time.3 
One difference cited is that inflation in the 1990s is due pri- 
marily to price adjustments and increases in costs, rather 
than the severe imbalances between demand and supply 
that occurred in the previous decade. Demand is high, but 
more for investment goods than consumer goods. The sup- 
ply of consumer goods, they argue, has kept up with 
demand. Further, peoples’ incomes rose faster than infla- 
tion during 1992, in contrast to 1987 and 1988. Finally, the 
optimistic analysts acknowledge the money supply is 
increasing rapidly—too rapidly—but say that at least it is 
going into productive, long-term investment rather than 
subsidizing unproductive enterprises. 

These economists correctly contend that the economy 
has developed and been reformed in the four years since 
Tiananmen, but all arguments that minimize the potential 
need for retrenchment can be disputed. While price reform 
has pushed prices up, property speculation has meant 
higher rents and a higher price index. Demand may not be 
as imbalanced as in 1988, but the enormous amount of sav- 
ings held by individuals could at any time be withdrawn, 
quickly creating serious imbalance. With the high inflation 
in the first quarter, savings accounts were earning negative 
rates of interest; in fact, in March total individual deposits 
fell for the first time since 1988. 

The optimists also argue that incomes have kept ahead 
of inflation in today’s economy, unlike during the latter 
1980s. But this was while annual inflation was under 10 
percent. If inflation continues to escalate toward 20 percent 
and beyond, real income growth will no longer be sustain- 
able. As real incomes fall, people may be even more sensi- 
tive to negative interest rates, and put their money into 
consumer durables rather than saving it. This of course 
would push inflation even higher. 

Finally, while productivity has improved in China, there 
are still many failing state-owned enterprises that formerly 
relied on subsidies through the state budget. Although the 
subsidies have reportedly been cut back, essentially unprof- 
itable state enterprises continue to be subsidized through a 
new channel. When they need money, they are virtually 
guaranteed bank credit, with little or no questioning of how 
the funds will be used. In addition, more money has 
become available through foreign sources, securities issues, 
and underground credit channels. Some of these funds are 
no doubt going into profitable ventures, but whether these 
are necessarily the more productive projects, as the opti- 
mists argue, is difficult to determine because many prices 
are still distorted. 

But along with the positive—albeit weak—factors that 


3See, for example, Gong Yong, “1988 nian yanzhong 
tonghuo pengzhang de lishi” [The history of serious in- 
flation in 1988], Jiage yuekan [Price monthly], March 
1993, pp. 8-9. 
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contribute to the optimism of some in China, other indi- 
cations strongly suggest the economy is overheating. Last 
year China registered a budget deficit of more than 90 bil- 
lion yuan, the highest in the history of the Peoples Repub- 
lic. Approximately 67 billion yuan was covered by domestic 
bonds and foreign loans, but over 23 billion yuan was left 
to be covered by printing new money. It is thus not sur- 
prising that China’s measure of currency in circulation has 
increased. The recent pattern has been for currency in cir- 
culation to decline in the first quarter of a new year and 
then grow relatively quickly in the last quarter. This hap- 
pened even in 1988. But this year the pattern has been bro- 
ken. The July 3 Economist reported that currency actually 
increased 45 percent in the first quarter of 1993. If the 
money supply cannot be controlled at the beginning of the 
year, there is little hope that currency growth this year will 
be less than in 1992. Nonetheless, banks, especially in rural 
areas, reportedly were short of cash by midyear. Inflation 
had already increased substantially as well, even by the con- 
servative, annualized measure used by China’s official sta- 
tistical agencies. If currency expands throughout the year 
as usual, inflation can be expected to accelerate quickly. 

Poor agricultural performance can also contribute to 
potential overheating. Last year was not a stellar one for two 
key crops, grain and cotton. Grain production inched up 
less than 2 percent over 1991, and the cotton harvest was 
down 20 percent. In contrast, the flourishing industrial and 
service sectors in rural China registered 37 percent gains in 
output value over 1991. These nonagricultural sectors in 
the countryside compete with urban areas for farm prod- 
ucts, contributing to rising prices and shortages. 

Cash-poor rural banks have had difficulty paying for 
crops, exposing a critical weakness in the system. Under 
the reformed system established in the early 1980s, house- 
holds contract with the state to deliver a certain amount of 
a crop that the state purchases at a set price. (A household 
can keep or sell at market prices anything produced beyond 
the contracted amount.) The government uses the rural 
banking system to make these purchases. According to 
Hong Kong newspapers, peasant protests occurred late last 
year and early this year when the government offered 
promissory notes instead of cash for the winter harvest. The 
summer crop will be brought in amid reports that banks 
are even more strapped for cash than they were earlier. 
Under these circumstances, government officials are likely 
to allow increased credit, which would push inflation 
higher. 

Construction and investment in fixed assets also indi- 
cate that the economy is growing too rapidly. Last year the 
construction industry grew 18.percent in terms of the value 
of business it did. Completed projects rose 38 percent over 
1991, and investment in projects under construction 
increased 49 percent. In the first quarter of this year invest- 
ment took off. The State Statistical Bureau in Beijing 
reported that investment in fixed assets in state-owned 
enterprises rose 71 percent, and investment in local enter- 
prises 81 percent. According to the economic plan, the total 
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investment growth target is not to exceed 30 percent this 
year. Local leaders across the country have also established 
industrial development zones. Citing incomplete official 
statistics, the May 30 China Focus reported that as of last 
September there were 1,951 economic development zones 
in China. Not all have been successful at attracting invest- 
ment, and leaders in the central government are consider- 
ing closing many of them. 

To sum up, there are many signs that China will expe- 
rience an even bigger boom in 1993 than in 1992, with 
more rapid growth in real GNP than in the late 1980s. At 
the same time, by the first quarter of this year inflation was 
already the highest it had been since the crisis in 1989, with 
many overt and latent pressures for still further increases. 


FINE-TUNE OR STEP ON THE BRAKES? 

The attitude of many officials and academics in China 
appears to be that markets have been established, and that 
these can be adjusted through indirect means such as inter- 
est rates and tax rates. In other words, “fine tuning” the 
economy is now an option, whereas in 1988 it was not. 
Without the tools to adjust demand and supply, severe 
credit and import quotas were necessary to bring the econ- 
omy back under control. Lacking credit or inputs, many 
enterprises had to stop production, halt construction pro- 
jects, or even close. All this also brought the inflation rate 
down to 2 percent in 1990. 

Many foreign analysts argue that China in fact still does 
not have the ability to fine tune. Some new institutions 
appropriate for a market economy are in place, but they 
exercise insufficient power over key variables, these voices 
say. For example, the May increase in the interest rate did 
little to attract savings or decrease the demand for loans. 
The central bank has in principle the authority to control 
the amount of loans local banks issue. In practice, however, 
it is in the interest of local banks to heed local party leaders 
who want to keep their enterprises running. Further, the 
numerous nonbank financial institutions that have been set 
up by the government are not even under the jurisdiction of 
the central bank. 

If the newly reformed system is not yet strong enough 
to fine tune the economy, does Beijing still have the choice 
of applying the brakes? In the past, leaders simply ordered 
a halt on credit in certain sectors or enterprises, and infla- 
tion would immediately slow; painful as such a step can be, 
it has worked. Retrenchment could do the trick again, but 
the reins are not as tight as they once were. A failed clam- 
pdown might be as politically dangerous as a successful 
one, pointing up the weakness of the central government. 

Another political consideration has colored debate on 
this issue. Paramount leader Deng Xiaopings strong 
endorsement of reform early last year has been interpreted 
to mean that rapid growth should not be criticized. In the 


past, Chinese leaders used inflation as the bellwether of pol- 
icy. If inflation became too high, reformers and conserva- 
tives generally agreed that growth and imports or other 
variables had to be sacrificed. The working assumption 
through mid-1993—at least by some at the top level—has 
been growth at any cost. Some localities, including Guang- 
dong province in southern China, also prefer to accept 
inflation as a cost of growth. 

Accepting inflation is a new development. Such a strat- 
egy might be feasible if prices rise at some reasonable, albeit 
high, rate. If, however, they begin to increase at an annual 
pace of 50 percent or more, China will face a much altered 
future. Inflation at this level would sap or even reverse the 
strengths the country has been able to exploit throughout 
most of the reform of the economy. Savings have been high 
and rising, but severe inflation would cause people to spend 
instead. Real income for everyone but a few elites would 
fail to keep up with price hikes. Capital flows could easily 
turn into net outflows. Finally, the corruption that is 
endemic in China and is already destabilizing would mul- 
tiply in the face of expected sustained high inflation. 

The peculiar nature of inflation in China poses yet 
another dilemma. When inflation begins to rise in the 
country, it tends to accelerate quickly. While adjusting to 
high inflation would be a challenge, dealing with high but 
accelerating inflation would be even more difficult. Part of 
the problem has been an inability to adjust the money sup- 
ply in increments—an inability that has yet to be overcome. 

Some attempt on the part of central officials to slow the 
economy seems inevitable. In late June, deputy prime min- 
ister Zhu Rongji was appointed temporary head of the cen- 
tral bank. His public statements clearly indicated a concern 
with Chinas financial situation, and a Hong Kong paper 
reported a new austerity program targeting imports and 
credit was being readied. Whether it will work is another 
question. Since some leaders are against pulling back, any 
such policy will already have one strike against it. 

The course of China’s economic transition could be 
altered by what happens in the next few years. The truly 
conservative leaders who favor a major shift in Chinas path 
will have to act soon. The longer Deng lives, the less polit- 
ical legitimacy they have. Further, if they use the failure of 
reform as their rationale, they will need to offer alternatives 
that work, and coming up with these will be difficult. How- 
ever, most of the devoted socialists may already have 
bought into the benefits of economic reform available to 
them from their seats of power. In this case, marketization 
is likely to go forward, eventually gaining an ability to influ- 
ence business cycles through interest rates, exchange rates, 
and the money supply. But even in this optimistic scenario, 
progress could be derailed if one of the boom-bust cycles 
is too extreme. The pressure from unpaid farmers and state 
workers could be too great even for Deng. E 





How Rich Is China? 


BY VACLAV SMIL 


he obviously important question of how rich China 

is has no easy answers. Although in many ways still 

a poor country, China is already an international 
economic power. But Western figures on it have misled 
more than they have informed, keeping alive an outdated 
view of the world. 

The trail of misleading numbers begins with paramount 
leader Deng Xiaoping’s economic revolution of the late 
1970s, which set as its goals a quadrupling of the economy 
and China’ rapid integration into the world market. When 
the State Statistical Bureau prepared the first account of Chi- 
nese gross national product in 1979, it put GNP for the pre- 
vious year at 358.81 billion renminbi, or Rmb 375 per 
capita.1 During the subsequent decade of rapid expansion, 
per capita GNP according to the Chinese figures, rose more 
than fourfold, or a still very impressive 230 percent gain 
when adjusted for inflation. 

But most foreigners do not consult State Statistical 
Bureau publications; they get their information on the Chi- 
nese economy from international data books. Of this group, 
the most widely distributed and quoted annual is the World 
Banks World Development Report, which gave China's per 
capita GNP for 1978 as $230, and listed it at $310 in 1985 
and $370 in 1990. This amounts to a yearly increase of less 
than 2 percent—and would actually mean a 10 percent 
decline in terms of constant 1978 dollars. 

Even an unobservant visitor who had traveled in China 
in both periods would find nonsensical the notion that the 
country in the early 1990s was slightly poorer than in the 
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IGNP is the sum of gross domestic product (total value 
of a country’s yearly output of goods and services) and 
income from abroad minus the income of nonresidents 
living in the country. 


late 1970s. And a connoisseur of international statistics 
would point out that the World Bank figure of $370 per 
capita GNP put China right between the 1990 per capita 
figures for Haiti and Benin. This is strange company for a 
country that provides an average daily food supply for its 
citizens close to the Japanese mean, and whose total annual 
foreign trade turnover amounts to well over $100 billion. 


A BLIND CONVERSION GAME 

The reason for all these ludicrous dollar-denominated 
figures for China is simple: falling exchange rates. 

In 1978 the official rate stood at 1.42 renminbi to the 
United States dollar; by 1985 it had weakened to around 
3:1, and by 1990 the currency was devalued to 4.79 to the 
dollar. As the dollar is almost invariably used as the com- 
mon denominator in international comparisons of GNP 
the Chinese expansion of the 1980s disappears, and China 
ends up ranking behind Haiti. 

The blind conversion into dollars also makes a mock- 


"ery of Deng’ goal of quadrupling the economy in 20 years. 
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When the Chinese government was formulating long-term 
economic strategy at the end of the 1970s, it simply took 
the newly estimated per capita GNP for 1979 and divided it 
by the current official exchange rate to come up with a fig- 
ure of just over $250 per capita. Quadrupling this would 
elevate China to the magic level of $1,000 per capita—but 
in 1990, halfway through the process, official GNP stood 
at less than $300 per capita (1980 dollars). 

China has not been alone in this accounting predica- 
ment. The gross national products of nearly all poor, indus- 
trializing countries are substantially undervalued by 
conversion to dollars using official exchange rates. What is 
needed is some systematic adjustment of national accounts 
based on purchasing power parity (PPP), which measures 
the value of a countrys GDP based on the domestic pur- 
chasing power of the countrys own currency, This funda- 
mental correction opens the way for meaningful 
comparisons between countries—one that, after several 
years of internal debate, the IMF in its 1993 World Economic 
Outlook embraced. Using purchasing power parity as the 
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basis for its calculations, the IMF rankings catapulted China 
from tenth to third place among the worlds economies; the 
World Bank has developed its own PPP-adjusted figures, 
but continues to measure economies by using exchange 
rate conversions. 


A BETTER APPROACH 

University of Pennsylvania economists Robert Summers 
and Allen Heston were the first, in 1984, to publish PPP- 
adjusted estimates for the per capita gross domestic prod- 
uct of countries. Expressed in constant 1975 dollars, their 
figures for China showed a rise from $300 in 1950 to 
$1,135 in 1980. An update in constant 1980 dollars put real 
per capita GDP at $1,619 in 1980 and $2,444 in 1985, and 
the team’s most recent tabulations gave the figure for 1988 
as $2,308. Thus China’s closest economic “neighbor” in 
Asia is Thailand (at $2,879), while Haitis per capita GDP 
according to this method is only $877. 

If these adjustments come much closer to the actual 
wealth of China, where do they leave Deng’s target? If 
China’s real 1980 GDP was about $1,600 per capita (more 
than five times the exchange rate—biased level), can one rea- 
sonably expect a quadrupling by the year 2000—assuming 
a population of at least 1.25 billion—to $5,100. This would 
be an impossible goal, putting China on a par with the Ire- 
land of 1985, and making it richer than the South Korea, 
Portugal, or Greece of 1990. 

While exchange rate conversions considerably under- 
value Chinese economic output, Summers and Heston's 
adjustments do just the opposite. Strong evidence of both 
biases can be demonstrated by calculating the average 
energy intensities of the worlds largest economies. This is 
done by dividing total annual primary energy requirements 
by GDP? When using the World Banks GDP calculation, 
China’s 1990 energy intensity would be around 1,600 kilo- 
grams of oil equivalent (kgoe) per $1,000. In contrast 
Summers and Heston’s adjustments would result, assum- 
ing a rounded GDP value of at least $2,500 per capita for 
1990, in an energy intensity of less than 250 kgoe per 
$1,000. Both results are clearly wrong. In the first case 
China’ energy intensity would be nearly 2.7 times higher 
than India’s, which is roughly 600 kgoe per $1,000; in the 
other case it would be actually slightly better than Japanese 
performance! 

Extensive conservation and modernization campaigns 
boosted the performance of Chinese industry during the 
1980s, as did the massive shift toward light manufactures 
and export-oriented growth that made for one of the most 
rapidly expanding economies of the decade. In spite of this, 
China's industries, transportation system, and households 
still remain relatively inefficient users of energy—but not 
nearly three times worse than their Indian counterparts. 





2Energy intensity is an important marker of national 
economic performance. For details, see Vaclav Smil, Gen- 
eral Energetics (New York: Wiley, 1991). 


For example, an International Energy Agency study shows 
that in 1985 China used about 1,360 tons of kgoe for every 
ton of crude steel produced, compared to about 880 kgoe 
per ton in India. This is a difference of about 50 percent, 
and given the notorious inefficiency of China’ ferrous met- 
allurgy, it is unlikely such a gap would be usual in other 
industrial sectors. 

Conversely, it is ridiculous even to suggest that the still 
too rigidly controlled Chinese economy, operating with 
unrealistically low fuel and electricity prices and with much 
outdated equipment, could approach the Japanese perfor- 
mance in this area. It must be expected that.China will lag 
behind—although the numbers indicate that the country’s 
real energy intensity is not so grossly inferior. But in any 
case, if China were using the essential energy inputs into 
its economy with an efficiency comparable to that seen in 
Japan, and significantly higher than that in France or Ger- 
many, there would be no need for fundamental economic 
reforms! Clearly neither old-style exchange rate conver- 
sions nor the newer PPP-adjusted estimates come close to 
the elusive reality. The challenge is to reduce the broad 
range of GDP values produced by the two methods. 


THE HAMBURGER STANDARD 

The easiest shortcut is the simplest of all PPP adjust- 
ments: the surprisingly effective hamburger standard pio- 
neered by The Economist in 1986. Dividing the price of a 
Big Mac in the local currency by the price in the United 
States has consistently indicated an overvaluation of the 
deutsche mark or yen that is surprisingly close to elaborate 
PPP calculations. China last year saw the opening of its first 
McDonald’ outlet, peddling Big Macs for Rmb 6.30 apiece. 
With the average price in the United States at $2.19, the 
implied PPP value was Rmb 2.88 to the dollar, compared 
with the official exchange rate of 5.44. The hamburger stan- 


‘dard thus suggests Chinas 1992 real dollar-denominated 


GDP is 1.89 times higher than the exchange rate-converted 
value, or close to $800. 

I believe the real purchasing power parity of the Chinese 
currency is higher still. This conviction is borne out if one 
assembles a minibasket of three essential foodstuffs—rice, 
pork, and cooking oil—and compares the average price in 
the United States and China for the amount of each item 
consumed annually by the average city dweller. For 1988 
such a comparison implies a purchasing power parity of 
0.81 renminbi to the dollar. A 20 percent markup is made 
to reflect the higher quality of American food. (In this bas- 
ket the difference could be minimal for rice, substantial for 
cooking oil, and enormous for pork—indeed, a typical 
piece of Chinese pork has no counterpart even among the 
inferior cuts in American stores. Similar differences often 
exist for fruits and vegetables.) This leaves the purchasing 
power of the renminbi inside China about equal to that of 
the dollar in the United States: one renminbi bought 
roughly as much food in Shanghai as one dollar did in 
Boston. 

Consequently in 1988 the purchasing power parity of 


the renminbi was about 3.7 times greater than the official 
exchange rate with the dollar. This adjustment would put 
China's real 1988 GNP at $1,300 or, in constant 1980 dol- 
lars, at almost exactly $1,000. Encouragingly, this adjust- 
ment produces a much more credible energy intensity ratio 
than do either the World Bank's or Summers and Heston’s 
values: the overall energy intensity of the Chinese economy 
works out as comparable to that in Poland or Russia, and 
about double the Japanese level. The $1,300 per capita fig- 
ure also receives noteworthy confirmation by a Rand Cor- 
poration estimate based on a CIA study of purchasing 
power parities, which produces a per capita GNP of $1,200 
for 1988.3 And most important, applying plausible GDP 
growth rates to this adjusted base does not generate absurd 
future totals. Continuation of the long-term inflation- 
adjusted growth of 4.7 percent would raise per capita GDP 
to $1,600 in the year 2000, and a 6 percent rate would up it 
to $2,000 ( in 1980 dollars). The second figure is the IMFs 
calculation published in the fund’s 1993 World Economic 
Outlook, the IMF developed this estimate precisely in order 
to correct the unrealistically high published PPP values. 


LIVING WELL, AND FOR HOW LONG? 

Although clearly giving a more realistic picture of 
China’s wealth, these adjustments do not measure quality 
of life under the new affluence. Modernization’s achieve- 
ments cannot be subsumed under a single aggregate mea- 
sure; an evaluation should encompass a broad range of 
quality-of-life variables, from food availability, health, and 
education to material possessions and housing. 

Data on average per capita supplies of food energy, pro- 
tein, dietary fats, and the principal minerals and vitamins 
in countries worldwide are readily available in United 
Nations Food and Agriculture Organization yearbooks. 
These values, and especially the means of per capita food 
energy and protein supply, are undoubtedly the most fre- 
quently reprinted and quoted indicators of national food 
availability, and the global coverage allows for revealing 
international comparisons. China’ current standing in these 
lists, especially considering the combination of the coun- 
trys physical limitations (less than one-fifteenth of the 


3Charles Wolf et al., Long-term Economic and Military 
Trends, 1950-2010 (Santa Monica, Calif.: Rand Corpora- 
tion, 1989). This assessment also contained provocative 
predictions that China's aggregate real GNP will almost 
equal the former Soviet economic product by the end of 
the century, and that it will surpass it by some 20 percent 
a decade later, when it will rival even the Japanese total. 
An unidentified high-ranking Chinese official saw these 
estimates as “a friendly exaggeration” of China’s eco- 
nomic strength; see “Bridging the Economic Gap,” Beijing 
Review, vol. 32, no. 5 (1989). 

*Deng Xiaoping, “Current Policies Will Continue,” Bei- 
jing Review, vol. 28, no. 4, (1985), p. 5; Liu Bang, “Speak- 
ing of the Good Situation in Rural Areas,” Liaowang, vol. 
5 (1984), p. 6. 
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world’s arable land) and population burden (more than 
one-fifth of all people), is definitely enviable. 

With more than 2,600 kilocalories (kcal) of food energy 
available daily to its average citizen, China was just 8 per- 
cent behind the Japanese rate, well ahead of India (2,200 
kcal per day), and above the Asian mean of just shy of 
2,200 kcal per day; besides Japan, only Taiwan, Mongolia, 
and the Koreas enjoy a better food supply in East Asia . But 
these impressive quantitative achievements in China have 
been accompanied by only limited qualitative improve- 
ment, and by the persistence of a huge gap between aver- 
age rural and urban consumption. Although the per capita 
availability of meat and eggs has more than doubled since 
the late 1970s, plant foods still provide all but about 5 per- 
cent of food energy. Moreover, by 1990 average yearly con- 
sumption in the countryside of the three principal animal 
foods (about 11 kilograms of pork and 2 kilograms of 
poultry, and less than 2.5 kilograms of eggs) remained far 
below the city means (18.5, 3.5, and 8 kilograms, respec- 
tively). 

In China's poorest provinces the basic challenge of pro- 
viding minimum rations is as acute as ever. The southwest 
and northwest must contend with a below-average supply 
of grain. Drought has been always a major factor limiting 
production in the arid northwest, but during the 1980s 
chronic grain shortages were also recurrently aggravated by 
drought in normally wet Guangxi province. During the 
spring and summer of 1989, when some 16 million people 
depended on state emergency relief, the regions grain deficit 
was close to the shortfall during the great famine of 
1959-1961. And given the inadequate transportation 
between provinces, serious drought can still cause large- 
scale shortages of grain even in areas of normally adequate 
supply. For example, during the fall of 1989 10 million peo- 
ple in Shandong were short of grain. 

There are no reliable figures for the number of chroni- 
cally undernourished people in China. In 1984, a year of 
record harvest, Deng Xiaoping spoke in Beijing Review of 
“tens of millions of peasants in the countryside who do not 
yet have enough food.” Liu Bang, in Liaowang, put the 
number at 11 percent of the rural population, or some 90 
million people—equivalent to the entire population of 
Mexico.* But given the dominance of staple grains in the 
Chinese diet, it is possible to come up with an approximate 
estimate for undernourished population from the mean 
grain production in each of the provinces. 

In 1990, 230 million people lived in nine provinces 
where average grain harvests per capita were more than 20 
percent below the national mean. The average daily food 
supply per person in these provinces would be around 
2,200 kcal—thus, some 110 to 120 million people would 
be subsisting on less than this minimum caloric require- 
ment. The limited food transfers between provinces and 
higher local reliance on aquatic or dairy products could 
reduce this number to about 100 million. These people do 
not necessarily starve, but their food intake does not pro- 
vide for proper growth and demanding rural work. Simply 
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put, they fall below the supply level guaranteeing enough 
food for a healthy and vigorous life. 

In spite of persistent nutrition problems in parts of the 
interior, China has done very well in extending average life 
expectancy. The figure rose from just 40 years in the early 
1950s to about 65 years by the late 1970s, with four more 
years added during the 1980s. A Chinese male born today 
can expect to live about 69 years, and a female about 71. 
This makes for some surprising comparisons. The life 
expectancy for males is more than a decade above the level 
in India, two to five years higher than in Argentina and 
Mexico, about three years ahead of the mean for the former 
Soviet Union, and just a year or two behind such Western 
nations as Austria or Ireland; although nearly fifteen years 
above India’s level, the survival rates for Chinese females 
are relatively less impressive, equaling those in Mexico or 
Malaysia, and between three and five years behind the 
lower end of means in Europe. 

These achievements would not be possible without very 
low infant and child mortality. Chinese rates during the late 
1980s—just over 30 and in the mid-40s, respectively, per 
1,000 live births—were only about one-third Indian levels, 
and substantially lower than those in Brazil or Mexico. 
China thus belongs to a small group of countries where life 
expectancy is much higher and infant and child mortality 
much lower than would be expected from the exchange 
rate—converted gross domestic product—and this disparity 
is yet another strong proof that actual GDP is considerably 
higher. 

In contrast, China does not come off exceptionally well 
in international comparisons of education: its record is only 
average among other populous nations in primary educa- 
tion, and is decidedly inferior in postsecondary studies. The 
situation is best at the primary level: all but a few percent 
of children between the ages of 6 and 14 attend school. But 
many grade school pupils drop out in order to work. In 
some rural areas one-tenth or even one-fifth of all laborers 
are school-age children, with the percentage of girls dis- 
proportionately high. 

The Chinese share of the worlds illiterate adult popula- 
tion (over 15 years old) is not as large as Pakistan's or 
India’s, but the rate of 20 percent remains unacceptably 
high, with the official total at 220 million people as of late 
1988.5 Peasants account for 95 percent and women for 70 
percent of this. The secondary school enrollment ratio in 
the late 1980s of just over 40 percent was unexceptional 
among populous poor countries, but the postsecondary 
share of just 1.7 percent was lower than in any large nation 
except Bangladesh. 

The enormous shortage of university-educated people 
in China is perhaps the most persistent legacy of anti-intel- 





SLiteracy rates are not easily comparable. In China liter- 
ate workers should recognize at least 2,000 characters, 
peasants about 1,500; people reading fewer than 500 are 
considered illiterate. 


lectual Maoism, a price to be paid for decades and a loss 
that will not be remedied in a single generation. Naturally 
this weakness carries over into the availability of scientific 
and engineering manpower: in the late 1980s there were 
only 1,000 such experts per million people in China, com- 
pared to more than 3,000 in India and 10,000 in Brazil. 


THE “FOUR BIG ITEMS” AND OTHER CON- 
SUMER DREAMS 

Some measures of material affluence commonly 
employed in international comparisons of living standards 
make little sense in the Chinese (or Indian, or Nigerian) 
setting. To insist that car ownership rates chronicle a 
nation’s advance toward modernity is untenable in Asia; 
indeed, a sound argument can be made that the opposite is 
true (based largely on the enormous negative environmen- 
tal impact) even in the case of much less densely populated 
Western nations. But whether for good or ill, the Chinese 
have been both heavy importers of Japanese cars and reso- 
lute developers of a domestic car industry. 

The number of telephones per 1,000 people, another 
popular measure of technical progress, is more acceptable. 
Environmental negatives are minor, while economic and 
social benefits are obvious. China’s 10 phones per 1,000 
people in 1990 was equivalent to the Pakistani average, 
marginally higher than the figure in India or Indonesia, and 
less than one-tenth typical Latin American rates. A tenfold 
expansion would seem to be the minimum required for 
good basic management and better personal communica- 
tion. 

Similar multipliers would apply to the ownership of 
washing machines (fewer than 10 per 100 Chinese in 
1990) and refrigerators (a mere 3 per 100); rates for both 
in Japan during the 1980s were about 40 per 100 people. 
Purchases of television sets rose rapidly in China during the 
1980s, and an ownership rate of 16 per 100 in 1990 com- 
pared to one of more than 60 per 100 in Japan. Indeed, 
color television sets became one of the principals badges of 
affluence during the 1980s, with fridges, washers, and tape 
recorders right up there. 

The rapid advance of Chinese consumer aspirations can 
be seen from the changing list of most desirable wedding 
gifts. During the 1960s there were the “three rounds” — 
wristwatches, bicycles, and sewing machines. In the 1980s 
the “four big items” were color televisions, double-door 
refrigerators, twin-tub washing machines, and double-deck 
tape recorders, and supplementing these with the “three 
golds”—gold rings, bracelets, and necklaces—was often de 
rigueur. 

But while tens of millions of Chinese are undoubtedly 
pleased at the variety of new household gadgets they have 
been able to afford since their purchasing power began ris- 
ing in the early 1980s, they would be even more pleased if 
their food bills went down. And no material advance would 
be more important for the countrys modernization than a 
substantial improvement in average housing conditions. 

Although rationed staple grains are still heavily subsi- 


dized in China (rice costs nearly five times more on the free 
market), expenditures for food averaged nearly 55 percent 
of typical rural, and just over 50 percent of urban, dispos- 
able income in the late 1980s. This is a burden shared by 
the inhabitants of other poor, populous Asian nations (the 
figure in India is also 55 percent). In better-off poor coun- 
tries people spend less than 40 percent of their disposable 
income on food, while in the most highly developed 
nations outlays range between 13 percent (United States) 
and 21 percent (Japan). In reality, the gap is even wider than 
indicated by these figures: smaller slices of income in rich 
countries buy more food containing higher amounts of 
nutrients in a greater variety of safer foodstuffs. 

While the near future holds little hope for significantly 
lower food prices, the recent past has seen great improve- 
ment in housing. Rural reforms of the 1980s, and especially 
the incipient affluence in the suburban countryside of richer 
coastal provinces, led to a surge in new, and better, house 
construction in villages. Belatedly increased investment in 
urban apartment building brought some substantial gains 
in most major cities. 

General conditions, however, remain unsatisfactory. The 
first representative survey of urban housing in China, car- 


ried out by the State Statistical Bureau in 1985 and 1986, ~ 


found that average living space amounted to a mere 6.1 
cubic meters per capita, with smaller cities (less than 
200,000 people) averaging 6.65 and the largest ones (over 
1 million) only 5.86 square meters per person. One-quar- 
ter of all urban inhabitants lived in less than 4 square 
meters—little more than a single bed with an equally nar- 
row strip alongside. Merely bringing China’s urban hous- 
ing up to the standard of notoriously cramped Japanese 
homes would require a roughly 70 percent increase in aver- 
age living space. By 1990 the average for China’s 424 largest 
cities had risen marginally, and the goal for the year 2000 
is to raise the mean to just over 8 square meters per person. 

Villagers had more living space than their city cousins 
even before the reforms, and since the late 1970s their gains 
have been relatively large. Before 1978 no more than 100 
million square meters of new housing was built in China’s 
countryside each year, but the total for 1979-1988 rose to 
6.8 billion square meters (including a record 1 billion 
square meters in 1986), and the quality of the buildings also 
improved substantially. Between 1980 and 1988 average 
rural living space rose from 9.4 to nearly 17 square meters 
per capita, ranging from just 9 square meters in Tibet to up 
to 30 square meters on Shanghai’ outskirts. But the gen- 
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eral quality of rural housing is still quite poor: late last 
decade a variety of adobe-and-thatch structures were still 
dominant, with only about 9 percent of all existing houses 
built of brick and wood (even in Shanghai’ periurban area 
this share was no higher than 30 percent). Just over half of 
all rural houses had electricity, and less than one-seventh 
had running water. 

Any realistic review of China’s recent quest for greater 
personal wealth would be incomplete without noting the 
persistence of extensive rural poverty—and the growing 
income disparities since 1984. The 1980s saw the black 
marketeers of Hainan Island reaping fabulous profits by 
importing nearly 100,000 Japanese cars and 3 million tele- 
vision sets and reselling them to buyers from inland 
provinces. It saw suburban farm families in Jiangsu and 
Zhejiang get rich from a combination of mushroom grow- 
ing, poultry raising, and local manufactures. But these are 
the peasants and others best able to take advantage of 
Deng’ revolution, which gave them the power to make 
money. That power is easier to exercise in suburban Nan- 
jing or in the Zhujiang River Delta than in the scrubby hills 
of Guizhou or the eroded, arid Loess Plateau. Millions of 
rural households in Guizhou, Gansu, and Shanxi provinces 
could not extricate themselves from dire poverty. Their 
incomes rose, but far from enough to secure them a better 
standard of living; they were left even further behind newly 
rich areas. 

While the coefficient of variation expressing the gap 
between rich and poor provinces narrowed from 35 per- 
cent in 1978 to 26 percent by 1983, it rose to 37 percent 
in 1988. Taking rural per capita income of less then 200 
renminbi in 1987 as an indicator of abject poverty, no 
fewer than 8.3 percent of peasant households, or more 
than 60 million people, were below that line, and it is 
unlikely the total dipped below 50 million by 1990. For 
these people a well-padded coat, a well-heated room, or a 
well-built chair are still beyond reach. Lifting these fami- 
lies—a population equivalent to a large European nation— 
at least to a level of bearable subsistence will not be 
accomplished easily. 

The question “How rich is China?” thus raises the 
question: “Which China?” The one of burgeoning special 
manufacturing zones, property speculation, and ties to the 
global market, or that of remote interior counties where 
the isolation and degraded land, air, and water offer little 
hope for any appreciable material improvement in peoples 
lives? 
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China’s North-South Split and the 
= Forces of Disintegration 


BY EDWARD FRIEDMAN 


munist China both a major adversary and a dangerous nese regions, tens of millions of Chinese settlers went to 

competitor, Victor Louis, understood to be a Soviet live in inhospitable terrain to block expansionist neighbors: 
intelligence operative, published The Coming Decline of the the Russians, Central Asian Muslims, Indians, and 
Chinese Empire, a tract prophesying the disintegration of Japanese. These settlers are seen as having suffered to make 
China as a result of “the national aspirations of the Manchu, once barren regions productive, and also as having brought 
Mongols, Uighurs, Tibetans, and other non-Chinese peo- with them a superior civilization that Sinicized the indige- 
ples. . ..” Today Chinas media portrays anyone who raises nous peoples, making China one homogenous people. If 
the topic of a possible breakup of China as an enemy and this is the case, why even raise the issue of breakup? 


I: the 1970s, when the Soviet Union considered Com- The Chinese view is that in what were once non-Chi- 


saboteur—tiike Victor Louis, an agent of black propaganda. One reason is that China cannot escape the global ten- 
On the surface, it does seem that the non-Chinese peo- dencies of the information revolution and the rise of soft 
ples inside the People’s Republic have been reduced to technologies. In China, as in Lombardy in Italy, Quebec in 
insignificant minorities by waves of Chinese immigrants in Canada, the Breton region of France, Punjab in India, or 
what had once been huge non-Chinese regions—Tibet, in the southern states of Brazil, there is an extraordinary 
Fast Turkestan, Mongolia, and Manchuria. (Tibetans protest resurgence of communalist, or shared identities. There is 
this population invasion as cultural genocide.) a desire for a new nation state as people imagine that they 
In the twentieth century, nationalistic Chinese have , would be better off without a useless, corrupt, tax-taking, 
tended to take the fate of the Manchus, who conquered all distant, central government bureaucracy. That is precisely 
of China in the seventeenth century, as a preview of the des- how the rulers in Beijing are popularly characterized in 
tiny of the non-Chinese. To maintain their communal iden- China. They know it and they fear the consequence: a 
tity, the Manchu kept their northeastern homeland free of breakup of China. 
female Chinese settlers and maintained Manchu as a The new international economy based on technologies 
national language. Yet nearly 300 years later, the popula- that can instantaneously penetrate borders welcomes an 
tion of what was once Manchuria—known in China international culture that subverts Confucianism-Leninism 
merely as the northeastern provinces—is less than 10 per- throughout China. Pocket-size shortwave radios pick up 


cent Manchu, and only a small minority of these can speak BBC and Voice of America Chinese-language broadcasts, 
Manchu. That Chinese civilization conquers all is the usual and television satellite dishes are turned toward Taiwan and 
conclusion drawn from the Sinicization of the Manchu. Hong Kong. The Mao-era national center founded on a 
monopoly of information and economic autarky is dead, 
although China’ rulers still engage in a fruitless struggle to 
EDWARD FRIEDMAN is a professor of political science at the Uni- keep out so-called cultural pollutants from abroad. 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. His most recent book, Chinese Because China’ leaders are worried that the country could 
Village, Socialist State (New Haven: Yale University Press, split apart, they have mounted a propaganda campaign 
1991), was selected by the Association of Asian Studies as the against it. Almost no day goes by without lead stories in the 
best book on twentieth-century China. He is the editor of the media calling attention to the chaos, killings, and decline that 
forthcoming The Politics of Democratization (Boulder, Colo.: accompany ethnic and nationalist strife around the globe, 








MEW Ste): from the former Yugoslavia and Soviet Union to Northern 
Ireland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, India, and Africa. 

1 Edward Friedman, “A Failed Chinese Modernity,” Regional communal identities in China have grown so 

Daedalus, vol. 122, no. 2 (Spring 1993). strong so rapidly that most Chinese are genuinely worried 
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that the toppling of the Leninist dictatorship in Beijing 
would lead to the disintegration of China, a disintegration 
in which they would suffer all the privations, pains, and ter- 
rors associated with hate-filled civil strife. Anxiety, not affec- 
tion, holds China together at the end of the twentieth 
century. The Chinese do not want to end up like the 
Lebanese or Somalis or Yugoslavs. But can fear long serve 
as a national glue? 


THE TWO CHINAS? 

The central government in Beijing contends that China's 
post-Mao economic success, understood as an integral part 
of East Asia’s phenomenal growth, is a consequence of the 
spread of north China’ ancient and eternally valid Confu- 
cian values throughout East Asia. As the home of these 
virtues of hierarchical authority, thrift, education, family, 
hard work, respect for seniors, and submersion of self for 
the larger good, China, its rulers believe, will surpass the 
other East Asian countries and become the largest econ- 
omy in the world by the early twenty-first century. In this 
vision of the future, the Chinese people will take great pride 
in a respected, militarily powerful, and politically active 
nation that will keep Asia free from Japanese or extra- 
regional domination. China will be the new global center. 
Such is the nationalism promoted by rulers in Beijing. 

This authoritarian, militarist, Confucian nationalist pro- 
ject of the north is challenged by a vision emanating from 
the dynamic metropolises of south China. The south’ alter- 
native to the north’ military authoritarianism imagines an 
open, confident Greater China. (The World Bank has rec- 
ognized the reality of this project by adding a new statistical 
category for its collection of economic data, the Chinese 
Economic Area.) The media inform Chinese that the total 
investment capital available in mainland China, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Macao, and Chinese communities in South- 
east Asia is greater than the foreign exchange reserves avail- 
able to the Japanese. The south’s Greater China, a China 
that crosses borders, is successfully and fearlessly open to 
the world. It is a China that celebrates a multiplicity of reli- 


gious sects and world views, one not constrained by the - 


anachronisms of northern Confucianism, with its denigra- 
tion of the young, the female, and the commercial—and 
one not manipulated and glorified by self-serving, parasitic 
northern bureaucrats. The southern project is not afraid of 
multiple communities of identity. 

Central to the south'’s vision of a new Chinese national 
identity is the conviction that the Leninist regime, rather 
than being admirably responsible for successful post-Mao 
economic growth, is increasingly an obstacle to China’ con- 
tinuing development. The rural economy was freed not by 
a decree from Beijing that wisely decollectivized agricul- 
ture—as the foreign press has portrayed it—but by local 
people taking advantage of a small opening and a weak- 
ened state apparatus resulting from traumatic Mao-era cam- 
paigns. Together these allowed Chinese far from the reach 
of the center to get around the system. Innovative and 
entrepreneurial Chinese did so well, despite the rulers in 
Beijing, that the old fashioned time-servers in the capital 
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finally had to legalize much of what had succeeded so bril- 
liantly in diverse localities. 

Reform, however, still has far to go. The old system 
lingers, a potentially malignant cancer. The frightened old 
men who rule from Beijing have not legalized private prop- 
erty, and the corrupt Leninist apparatus enjoys the fruits of 
not permitting peasant households to rent, buy, or sell land. 
Instead, when a family member dies, moves out, marries 
in, is born, or finds work elsewhere, permission must be 
sought from the all-powerful, arbitrary, local village party 
boss for changes in land allocation, as well as in the 
imposed state quotas for farm products to be delivered to 
the state at ridiculously low prices. Consequently, villagers 
hate the exploitative powerholders. Their belief that an 
oppressive system remains in place and that a new world 
is not in the offing is the view of most Chinese. This per- 
spective delegitimating the claims of Beijing is captured in 
the poetry of Bei Dao: 


The Ice Age is over now. 
Why is there still ice everywhere? 


PEEKING INTO THE ABYSS 

Though the government in Beijing and its reactionary 
authoritarian project are ever more illegitimate, and a south- 
ern-based, open image of a Greater China ever more legiti- 
mate, no one in China calls for the countrys breakup. If the 
nation disintegrates, it will be because the southern project 
fails to encompass the communalisms of language, region, 
religion, and ethnicity that are exploding everywhere. 

In fact, one attractive feature of the more open southern 
world view is that it seems capable of attracting yet more 
Chinese so that China is not limited to Zhongguo, a Chi- 
nese state on the mainland, but is open to Zhonghua, all 
who identify with a Chinese nation, including overseas Chi- 
nese. If the south’s project is a suwpra-nationalism that is 
appealing because it is, in part, a super nationalism, why 
then raise the question of a breakup of China? 

Part of the answer lies in the global technological forces 
undermining the center’ control. In addition, in reforming 
Leninist systems, or in post-Leninist regions, centrifugal 
tendencies rooted in past and present history are also 
tremendously reinforced by the economics that accompany 
reform of the system. Enterprises and regions are thereby 
empowered, and the economically irrational statist com- 
mand economy is undermined. Each region then tries to 
collect its own taxes for local investment and competes 
against every other region. Unless a new nationalism can 
re-integrate all Chinas diverse communities, then disinte- 
gration threatens. 

Communalist identities and conflicts are heightened by 
the experience of the Leninist system’s inhumanity. In 
China as elsewhere, communities tied to the capital bene- 
fited by keeping down other communities. Local commu- 
nity members therefore view themselves as having martyrs 
and as having survived because they helped each other out 
in the face of the alien Leninist system, seen as a foreign, 
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Russian, or Western imposition. The rulers are “them”; the 
local community is “us.” These numerous local communi- 
ties could become proto-nationalisms as people seek 
revenge against rulers or release from domination. 

China is also experiencing an explosion of communalist 
identities down to temple sects, secret societies, and lineage 
associations. Violence and the potential for violence among 
such groups seem pervasive. An unintended consequence 
of perverse Leninist irrationalities is that all groups believe 
themselves to be victims, and find all the rest to be unfairly 
privileged. Even Tibetans will not be seen as sufferers. 
Instead, they and other victims of the regime will be imag- 
ined as wastrels who have been given subsidies that keep 
the rest needlessly poor? The irritation among localities has 
led to the widespread fear that hate-filled, bloody chaos 
could engulf the country. It is this fear that Beijing relies on 
for China’s continued stability. 

The conservative ideologues who rule China are very 
conscious of and concerned about these disintegrative forces. 
They are well aware that the idea that China is one homo- 
geneous people with a shared culture is nonsense. In fact, 
what they see everywhere are the differences. Communities 
mourn differently. They prefer different teas. Cuisines are 
regional. Most important, it is not even obvious now that 
Chinese share a culture since they view each other as speak- 
ing different languages. Northemers who travel to the south 
increasingly are confronted by Cantonese who speak Can- 
tonese and Shanghaiese who speak Shanghaiese. Outside 
the Beijing region, the Mandarin language (the administra- 
tive language of the old empire) is treated like an alien 
tongue. Noriherners complain that they feel as if they are in 
a foreign country when in southern communities. 

Reactionaries contend that only by stepping up Confu- 
cian socialization and increasing propaganda for Marxist- 
Leninist socialism can China overcome its ever more 
powerful diversities and remain unified. These hard-liners 
clearly do not believe that fear of chaos will prove to be the 
glue that holds China together. But can they woo outraged 
communities to ancient verities and a discredited ideology? 


THE SEDUCTIVE SOUTH 

The conventional wisdom has it that the conservative 
north will win out against the dynamic south because 
the southern coastal regions have zoomed ahead so fast that 
the rest of China, resenting the south’s wealth, will join 
together against the region. In this view, most Chinese will 
respond to the Confucian language of reciprocity and the 
socialist appeal of economic equality, and therefore unite with 
the dictatorship in Beijing as it taxes the south, redistributes 
the region’ wealth, and keeps military power out of southem 
hands. The south would become a milch cow for a united 
nation, not a harbinger of a new nation or nationalism. 





2Edward Friedman, “Ethnic Identity and the De-nation- 
alization and Democratization of Leninist States,” in M. 
Crawford Young, ed., The Rising Tide of Cultural Plural- 


ism: The Nation State at Bay? (Madison: University of ` 


Wisconsin Press, 1993), pp. 222-241. 
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But there is much evidence that most of China identi- 
fies more with the south’s project than with the north's. 
In the hinterlands, museums have been redone that re- 
imagine these regions to be in conflict with Beijings idea of 
Chineseness; local people are not part of a Chinese nation 
working to resist the penetration of foreign ideas, as the ide- 
ologically purist, Confucianist-Leninist north would have 
it. They instead see the local community, and all-of China, 
developing because of open international exchange from 
the ancient Silk Road to the glorious civilizations of the 
Mediterranean, the Nile, the Tigris and the Euphrates, and 
because of a welcoming of Buddhist religion and sculpture. 
(The south coastal city of Changzhou claims to be the most 
Chinese city because it has had the longest continuous his- 
tory of trading overseas.) 

In addition, people living in the hinterlands are all too 
aware that they suffer when they are forced to accept Bei- 
jing’s state-imposed: low prices for their raw materials 
instead of the south’ significantly higher world market-ori- 
ented prices. One should not underestimate the large extent 
to which those in the hinterlands also identify their future 
and all of Chinas with the southern project. 

In reality, the economically dynamic south has become 
the source from which China is increasingly being re-inte- 
grated as an entity. Thirty percent of Hong Kongs currency 
already circulates inside China. The Cantonese language 
and southern styles, songs, and customs are spreading 
north, as is southern investment. Workers come for jobs in 
the south, send money home from the south, and eventu- 
ally return with a souttiern nest egg and a southern tongue. 
The rise of the south is experienced as benefiting all local 
communities. It, in contrast to the north, is imagined as 
friendly to the new communalism. 

Before the Cultural Revolution ravaged its economy, 
Shanghai was seen by Chinese as the best place in the coun- 
try in which to live. In the late Mao era, with everything 
decided by narrow political interests, Beijing was viewed as 
the place that had the greatest opportunities for a good life. 
But now, in the post-Mao reform era, Chinese pollsters find 
that people want to live in their own community, with that 
community enriched by cultural and economic ties to 
China’s future: the Greater China of the southern project. 
The old center, it would seem, cannot hold. 


A REVISED HISTORY 

China’s rulers and many foreign analysts contend it 
the Leninist state is still embraced as the beloved savior of 
the motherland from Japanese invaders during World War 
Il . The People’s Republic is Chinese patriotism incarnate. 
Profound experiences such as China’s war of resistance are 
seen as having established a difficult-to-change nationalist 
identity that benefits the government in Beijing, the heir of 
the liberation struggle. This deep nationalism is said to 
make for continuity and stability in China in contrast to 
Eastern Europe, where Leninism was supposedly merely 
imposed by the Red Army, and thus lacked a nationalist 
bond to hold the loyalty of the people. 

But this concept of Chinese exceptionalism ignores the 


spar 


- powerful forces that delegitimate even a nationalistic Lenin- 
_ ist system, as in Albania, Mozambique, or Russia itself. The 
. failures of Leninism foster an experience of lost time. A 


growing number of Chinese see the Mao era as one where 


time stood still, continuous with the outmoded empire. The 


People’s Republic was not, and is not, believed to have suc- 
ceeded as a modern nation. M.LT. Political Scientist Lucian 
Pye has been virtually isolated in his insistence that 


China is really a civilization pretending to be a nation- 
state. ... China today is what Europe would have 
been if the unity of the Roman Empire had lasted 
until now and there had not been the separate emer- 
gence of the separate entities of England, France, Ger- 
many and the like.3 


Pye’s view is similar to the long-mocked, but ultimately 
accurate voices in the field of what used to be Soviet studies, 


“who found the Soviet Union to be the Russian empire refur- 


bished—in other words, a prison house of nations, a polit- 
ical entity that could not hold up against the strong and 
unyielding urge for independence by diverse communities. 
Is Pye not right then that China—like Russia, Ethiopia, and 
Yugoslavia—is an empire that cannot survive growing 
regionalist communal identities? 

Manifest evidence of this coming Chinese identity trans- 
formation can be found in the vicissitudes of anti-Japanese 
nationalism. By the 1990s, Chinese in the northeast saw 
their rewoven ties to the Japanese economy as a happy 
return to pre-Leninist growth that had been unfortunately 
interrupted by economic stagnation and the cultural dis- 
ruption of Beijings Leninism. The ruling groups in post- 
Mao China claim credit for having won beneficial economic 
ties with Japan, including large aid packages and generous 
loan terms. Those outside these groups see instead a gov- 
ernment selling out to Japan for its own narrow, selfish 
interests, such as the corrupt deals that enrich the children 
of the elite but do not benefit Chinese people. 

Indeed, Chinese increasingly imagine themselves as a 
long suffering people who have been continuously betrayed 
by leaders who did not insist on a large indemnity for Chi- 


- nese victims of the Japanese massacre in Nanjing or for 


Japan's Nazi-like medical experiments on Chinese in the 
northeast, or for the millions of other Chinese victims of 
Japanese rape, pillage, and slaughter. The anti-Japan slo- 
gans that have accompanied virtually every democratic 
movement in post-Mao China should be understood as 
anti-regime manifestations, a way of expressing the senti- 
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ment that today’s rulers of the Chinese state are in fact 
traitors to the Chinese nation. Zhongguo is suspect today; 
Zhonghua is the real and future China. A new notion of 
nationalism, or nationalisms, has already largely replaced 
the bond that once held Mao-era China together. The old 
anti-Japanese nationalism has been re-imagined so as to dis- 
credit the regime in Beijing. 

This delegitimation of anti-Japanese Leninist Confu- 
cianism appears in another form when people note that the 
Soviet troops that invaded northeast China in 1945 at the 
end of World War II also raped and pillaged. Chinas Com- 
munist dictators covered up their crimes, ignored the suf- 
fering of the Chinese people, and allied with the enemies 
of the Chinese people, again for the benefit only of the 
party’ elite. The new thinking holds that Beijing welcomed 
Russian rapists and forgave Japanese rapists. Such a regime 
must be illegitimate; it cannot represent the best interests 
of the Chinese nation. 

. This reevaluation, which no longer credits China’ rulers 
for saving the nation in an anti-Japanese war of liberation 
from imperialism, has gone so far that Chinese scholars can . 
now ask even of Wang Jingwei, previously conceived as 
China’ Pétain and considered the ultimate traitor for having 
gone over to the Japanese during the war, what alternative 
did he have? Moreover, the victory of Mao’ side is no 
longer understood as a deep expression of Chinese nation- 
alism. Leninist rule instead seems a mere contingent event, 
made possible only by external forces such as America’s 
defeat of Japan. Mao thus was lucky; Wang was not wrong. 

In another similar and fundamental transvaluation of 


_ nationalistic identity, it once was obvious that Chinas Com- 


munist’s were the carriers of the patriotism of the Ming 
dynasty, which had overthrown a foreign Mongol imperi- 
alism, only to be defeated by the tragic, foreign Manchu 
conquest. The modern drive to free the Chinese from 
Manchu rule was often sloganized as restoring the Ming. 
Patriotism was the Ming, treason the Qing. 

Yet by the 1990s Chinese scholars were defending Ming 
collaborators with the Qing dynasty Manchus.* It turns out 
that the Ming rulers, predecessors and surrogates for the 
Communist dictatorship, were disasters for the Chinese 
people. In such a situation, patriots can and must reach out 
to ally with any groups, even beyond China, to save the 
Chinese people from parasites parading as patriots. 

The Chinese writer Xiao Qian likens the nation to an 
organism that is murderously sick, its body full of deadly 
poisons and suffering from constipation. Only diarrhea can 
get the poisons out; even though this would leave the body 
weak, it is a price worth paying to escape the continuing 
tragedy of entrapment in one’ own poisons. In short, the 
militarized, anti-imperialist appeal to a nationalism based 
on sacrificing everything for military power—as with the 
Opium War, the Boxer Rebellion, and the anti-Japanese 
war—is rejected.5 

In like manner, Zhou Bo, in the February 19 edition of 
the Shanghai newspaper Wen Hui Bao, rejects maintaining 
Mao’ militarized anti-imperialism to ward off evils such as 
those the British brought in during the Opium War. 


- 
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Instead, rulers who isolated China are blamed for making 
China vulnerable and backward. Only “open dynasties 
such as the Tang and Yuan” brought real “national strength 
and dignity.” Pride in a Chinese Ming defeat of foreign 
Mongols of the Yuan is an error. Parochial arrogance makes 
for an empty patriotism that kept Chinese impoverished. 

Instead of stubbornly clinging to Mao’s world view, one 
should note that Chinese who risked their lives to flee to 
Hong Kong from coastal Guangdong province in the Mao 
era, now, in an era of maximum openness in south coastal 
Guangdong, are trying to return home. It was the Guang- 
dong patriot Sun Yatsen who, in the nineteenth century, 
likewise understood how to revive the nation. The choice 
for patriots, then, is isolation versus openness, the nativism 
of the Ming, the Qing, and Mao, or the openness of the 
Mongols, the Yuan, and Sun Yatsen. A Chinese patriotism 
that promotes the Mongol Yuan dynasty and has nothing 
good to say for the fighters of the Opium War expresses an 
extraordinary transvaluation of values. It regards the proud 
Confucianist-Leninist authoritarianism of the late twenti- 
eth century north as heir and purveyor of empty slogans 
and real poisons that have kept China poor for centuries 
and still block a full, albeit painful, opening to what can 
again make all Chinese prosperous—and again make 
China a great civilization. 

To the extent that the notion of a Greater China as an 
alliance of Zhonghua—a coming together of Chinese who 
escaped the shackles of Leninism by going to Hong Kong, 
Taiwan, Macao or Southeast Asia—allows successful eco- 
nomic competition with Japan, the southern project seems 
most attractive to patriotic Chinese who are still working 
out their identity in opposition to a successful Japan, but 
who no longer see China’s Leninist dictators as real or suc- 
cessful opponents of the Japanese threat. The increasingly 
legitimate counter to Japan is the economic power of a 
southern-based Greater China. 

Yet however much southern consciousness spreads, it 


need not win out. If the lessons of other post-Leninist states 


6Frank Dikotter, The Discourse on Race in Modern China 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1992), p. 70. 


have significance for China, they suggest that it will not be 
easy to knit together a new, democratic confederation of 
peoples identified with diverse communalist concepts of 
language, region, and culture legitimated in the wake of 
Leninist decline. If those lessons from elsewhere hold, 
Leninism has so poisoned communalist identities that dem- 
agogues who can find a popular response to appeals to 
hates of other communities will likely emerge. That was 
already the reality of the late nineteenth century Qing 
dynasty and the early twentieth century republic when the 
center could not hold and warlords, gangs, and regional 
satraps violently ruled and ravaged China. It is a frighten- 
ing alternative to the discredited regime in Beijing. But it 
may well be what is simmering just below the surface in 
the boiling cauldron of angry communalist identities: 


During the Qing, inter-ethnic conflicts. ..became com- 
mon between Han and Muslims, Hakka (a minority 
group of south-east China) and Hoklo (Hokkien- 
speaking Chinese), and Hakka and Punti (native Can- 
tonese). Ethnic feuds strove to “clear the boundaries” 
by ejecting exogenous groups from their respective ter- 
ritories. Such ethnic clashes could be extremely vio- 
lent: a major conflict between the Hakka and Punti in 
1856-67 took a toll of 100,000 victims.® 


Other outcomes, of course, are possible. The southern 
project could integrate a more open polity. Still, tough 
northern chauvinists could win out in vicious combat. It is 
also possible to imagine a succession crisis temporarily 
resolved by the choice of a regional leader as head of state 
who is committed to the southern project but who is not 
from the south coastal area. This could legitimate regional 
representation and serve as a step toward eventual democ- 
ratization. Such a course is imagined in China as a gradual 
but inevitable process, akin to the one that has supposedly 
already transpired in Taiwan and South Korea. It is taken 
as the happily shared project of Greater East Asia. 

The future is unknown, open, and uncertain. Whatever 
it proves to be, it will require grappling with the forces that 
could precipitate the breakup of China. H 
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The Muslim Face of China 


BY DRU C. GLADNEY 


The Uygars are one of th[e] age-old nations on thalt] 
long hestory and a civilization of the lo[n]g standing in 
the big family of the Chinese nation. During the long 
course of history, the Uighurs have achieved a number 
of immortal outstanding material civi[li] zation and 
splendid national cultural in the world arena. 

When you look attentively at the land full of great 
joy mystery and wo[n]der, your imagination will be 
folled with beautiful and charming rings of light. The 
industrious people of Upars. . .tasty dishes varied and 
colorful wedding and funeral customs make a full-show 
of its distinctive national features. Their dance, musi- 
cal folr]ms. . .horse racing maxcep dance, wrestling 
and buzkash have distinctive flavour. . . .Upar is the 
hometown of Mohammed Kashgerry who was the great 
linguist in the eleventh century. Here the man of insight 
and diligent people are trying to go forward and make 
unceasing progress in order to open up a new cultural 
road along the foot of the old generation under the ban- 
ner of carrying forward the cultural heretage. 


and Uygur that visitors encounter at a museum on the 

7 grounds of Muhammad al-Kashgari’s tomb, 90 miles 
southwest of Kashgar, on the Karakhorum highway lead- 
ing to Pakistan, in the Xinjiang Uygur Autonomous Region: 
Apart from the signs linguistic peculiarities—it is a fairly 
literal translation of the Chinese, as is the Uygur—the text 
shows what Muslim minority nationalities in China today 


S: reads the English portion of a sign also in Chinese 


Dru C. GLADNEY is an associate professor of Asian studies at the 
University of Hawaii and a research fellow at the university’ 
East-West Center. The authors travel to Xinjiang this May and 
June was funded by the American Research Institute in Turkey. 
His publications include Muslim Chinese: Ethnic Nationalism 
in the People’s Republic (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1991). 


1See Benedict Anderson, Imagined Communities lew 
York: Verso, 1991). 


are working against as they struggle to define themselves 
in the face of Chinese state control. 

The sign’ first sentence asserts historiographic and polit- 
ical control: The Uygur are noted as a nation with a long 
past in “the big family of the Chinese nation.” The text goes 
on to stress the colonization of culture: “When you [the 
reader, tourist, subject of state?] look attentively” at the 
Uygur, you will be filled with wonder at their colorful cul- 
ture, as evidenced by the Uygur singing, dancing, food, and 
customs displayed in the course of every standard tour 
package to Xinjiang and along the ancient Silk Road. Then 
one gets a glimpse of the socialist vision of progress that 
informs China’ nationalities policy: Muhammad al-Kash- 
gari is eulogized and celebrated in a museum because he is 
one with the “diligent people” who are “carrying forward 
the cultural heretage.” That the Chinese message is duly 
translated into Uygur and English (few of even China’s 
major museums have signs in anything other than Chi- 
nese) signals the importance the state places on this rather 
schematic information. But what is remarkable about the 
sign is what is left out: There is no mention of the Com- 
munist party and Chinese socialism, much less Marxist- 
Leninist-Mao Zedong Thought, as they relate to the history 
of the Uygur of Xinjiang. 

These three aspects of China’s policy toward the other 
Muslim minority groups in the country—Chinese his- 
toriography, cultural colonization, and progressive 
nationalism—illuminate the issues confronting these 
groups. They also reveal the role of the state in both con- 
trolling and, in a reversal of Benedict Anderson's phrase, 
“re-imagining” its subject peoples—suggesting the 
prominent part the state plays in shaping national iden- 
tities.1 But recent events indicate that shifts in relations 
between countries and changing local conditions can lead 
to resurgent identities that the state must consider and in 
some cases tolerate if it wants to pursue development and 
modernization. This is particularly true for China’s Muslim 
minorities, who not only are concentrated in regions bor- 
dering the new states of Central Asia but also figure in 
China’s growing trade with the Muslim Middle East. 
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DEFINING CHINA’S MUSLIMS 


The main theme running through the extensive state- 
supported literature on Chinas Muslims—there is no non- 
state, free press in China—is that they are Chinas Muslims. 
Jian shi (brief histories) for each of the 10 official national- 
ity groups that are primarily Muslim stress the groups’ long- 
standing membership in the Chinese nation. For example, 
the Brief History of the Hui Nationality emphasizes the long 
history of the “Hui nationality” in China, although the term 
“Hui” traditionally referred to any Muslim, inside or out- 
side China; moreover, the Hui did not become a “national- 
ity” until the Nationalist and Communist governments 
identified them as such. 

According to the reasonably accurate 1990 national cen- 
sus, China’s Muslim population made up 17.6 million of 
China's 1.04 billion people. The census found that there 
were approximately 8.6 million Hui, 7.2 million Uygur, 1.1 
million Kazakhs, and 375,000 each of Dongxiang and Kyr- 
gyz. There were also some 88,000 Salar, 33,500 Tajik, 
14,500 Uzbek, 12,000 Bonan, and 4,873 Tatars. It is impor- 
tant to note, however, that the Chinese census, like the 
American, registered people by nationality rather than reli- 
gious affiliation, so the actual number of Muslims in the 


country is still unknown; there may be Muslims who do, 


not belong to any of the 10 recognized “Muslim” national- 
ities among the majority Han ethnic group or non-Muslim 
nationalities, as well as non-Muslims among the Muslim 
nationalities. 

The Hui primarily speak Chinese languages; the Uygur, 
Kazakh, Kyrgyz, Uzbek, and Tatar speak Turkish tongues; 
speakers of mixed Turkic-Mongolian languages include the 
Bonan, who are concentrated in Gansu provinces moun- 
tainous Hexi corridor; and the Tajik use a variety of Indo- 
Persian dialects. 

The Hui have been labeled “Chinese-speaking Mus- 
lims,” “Chinese Muslims,” or “Sino-Muslims.” But this is 
misleading, since all Muslims living in China are by law 


2The 1990 census gives a substantially clearer picture of 
minorities in the country than had previously been avail- 
able, showing a total for members of the 56 official na- 
tionalities of 91.2 million, or just over 8 percent of 
China’s population. This shows a population growth rate 
of 35.5 percent among minorities since the last census in 
1982; the growth rate for the majority Han ethnic group 
during this same period was 10 percent. Some Muslim 
minorities posted large increases: about 19 percent for 
the Hui, 21 percent for the Uygur, 22 percent for the 
Kazakhs, and 24 percent for the Kyrgyz. These growth 
figures, however, must not be seen as reflecting natural 
population growth; the increase stems from the reluc- 
tance of many Muslims in 1982 to register as minorities 
for fear of persecution. Deng Xiaoping’s reforms have fi- 
nally persuaded Muslims to admit membership in the 
registered Muslim minority groups, although the Uygur 
Muslims frequently complain their numbers are deliber- 
ately underrepresented. 


“Chinese” citizens, and because substantial numbers of Hui 
speak only the non-Chinese dialects of the lands where they 
live, such as the Tibetan, Mongolian, Thai, and Hainan 
Muslims. The Hui are unique among the 56 officially rec- 
ognized nationalities of China in that religion (Islam) is 
their only unifying category of identity. They have no com- 
mon language and live in virtually every city and town 
across China; they also have one autonomous region 
(Ningxia), two autonomous prefectures, and nine 
autonomous counties. 

Yet most Hui are closer to the Han Chinese than the 
other Muslim nationalities, both in terms of demographic 
proximity and cultural accommodation; in fact the Huis 
adaptation of many of their Islamic practices to Han ways 
of life over their 1,200-year history in China has been a tar- 
get of the criticisms of Muslim reformers. The Turkish and 
Indo-European Muslim groups were traditionally more iso- 
lated from the Han and their identities therefore not as 
threatened, though this has been changing since the Com- 
munists came to power in 1949. And state-sponsored 
nationality identification campaigns over the last three 
decades have led all these groups to begin to think of them- 
selves as ethnic nationalities, something more than just 
“Muslims.” 

The succession of Islamic reform movements that has 
swept across China over the last 600 years has resulted in 
a wide spectrum of religious beliefs among the country’s 
Muslims. Discoveries of large collections of Islamic artifacts 
and ancient inscriptions along the southeast coast suggest 
the earliest Muslim communities in China were descended 
from Arab, Persian, Central Asian, and Mongolian Muslim 
merchants, militiamen, and officials who settled in the 
coastal southeast between the seventh and the tenth cen- 
turies. There were larger migrations to northern China from 
Central Asia under the Mongols and the Yuan dynasty in 
the twelfth to fourteenth centuries, and then gradual inter- 
marriage with the local Chinese, with the children of these 
unions raised as Muslims. With most practicing Sunni 
Islam and adhering to the Hanafi rite that predominates in 
most of the former Ottoman Empire, they lived in small, 
independent communities—usually either relatively iso- 
lated villages or urban enclaves—clustered around a cen- 
tral mosque. These communities related with each other 
through trading networks and recognized their mutual 
membership in the wider Islamic umma (community or 
nation of believers). 

China exerted firm political control over the northwest 
frontier only in the mid-eighteenth century, when the Qing 
dynasty general Zuo Zongtang’ conquest of the Mongolian 
Zunghars, who had dominated affairs in “Chinese 
Turkestan” since the Yuan dynasty, led to the beginnings of 
Chinese colonization of the region. Before this, Central Asia 
had been intermittently under the control of Chinese fron- 
tier outposts whose soldier-farmers were often locked up 
inside their walled fortresses and irregularly supplied from 
the center. When the central state declined, so did its out- 
posts; even the expansion-minded Qing empire lost con- 
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trol over Xinjiang during the Yakub Beg rebellion of 
1864-1877. Central Asia, which was thoroughly Islami- 
cized by the sixteenth century, remained under provisional 
Chinese control into the twentieth century, but its Muslims 
were generally isolated from the Chinese mainstream. Until 
the growing migrations of the mid-nineteenth century into 


and out of East Turkestan, it was the Hui who mediated 


between Islam and the rest of China. 

Sufism, or Muslim mysticism, began to have a substan- 
tial impact in China proper in the late seventeenth century, 
arriving mainly along the Central Asian trade routes with 
saintly shaykhs, both Chinese and foreign, who brought 
new teachings from the pilgrimage cities. These charismatic 
teachers and tradesmen established widespread networks 
and brotherhood associations in China, most prominent 
among them the Naqshbandiyya, Qaadariyya, and 
Kubrawiyya. While the Uygur of the oases engaged in 
Naqshbandiyya power struggles under the banners of the 
so-called White and Black Mountain factions, the Sufi net- 
works among the Hui aided mobilization during economic 
and political crises through the seventeenth and nineteenth 
centuries; the Hui lent assistance to Muslim-led rebellions 
and resistance movements against late Ming and Qing 
imperial rule in Yunnan, Shaanxi, Gansu, and Xinjiang. 
After the 1912 Nationalist revolution, broad areas of the 
northwest came under the virtual control of Muslim war- 
lords. Conflict among Muslims and between Muslims and 
the Han were frequent until the eventual Communist vic- 
tory led to the reassertion of central control. 
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Many Muslims supported the earliest Communist call 
for equity, autonomy, freedom of religion, and recognized 
status for nationalities, and were active members of the 
establishment in the young Peoples Republic. But begin- 
ning in 1957 they became disenchanted by rising criticism 
of religious practice during several radical periods. During 
the Cultural Revolution, Muslims became the focus of 
nationalist criticism of both religion and ethnic minorities, 
leading to widespread persecution, mosque closings, and 
at least one large massacre in which 1,000 Hui were killed 
following a 1975 uprising in Yunnan province. Since 
paramount leader Deng Xiaoping initiated reforms in 1978, 
Muslims have sought to take advantage of more liberal eco- 
nomic and religious policies, while keeping a watchful eye 
on the swinging pendulum of Chinese radical politics. 

Independence movements in Xinjiang and other border 
regions have been encouraged by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Central Asian states (Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan) with the breakup of 
the Soviet Union, yet also alarmed by the economic, polit- 
ical, social, and religious crises facing these largely Muslim 
nations. While further restricting Islamic freedom in the 
border regions, China has at the same time become more 
keenly aware of the importance foreign Muslim govern- 
ments place on Chinas treatment of its Muslim minorities 
as an issue influencing lucrative trade and military agree- 
ments. The increased transnationalism of China’s Muslims 
will be an important factor in the expression of their eth- 
nicity, as well as the accommodation they make to Chinese 
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culture and state authority. It will also link them more 
closely to peoples and Islamic visions distant from China. 


AWARENESS, MONEY, AND UNREST 

Far beyond its borders, China is now recognized as a 
nation with a significant Muslim population. With nearly 
18 million Muslims, it ranks among the countries with the 
most Muslim inhabitants. And though its Muslim popula- 
tion is less than 2 percent of the countrys entire population, 
and seems insignificant when one looks at the vast num- 
bers of Muslims in other Asian nations such as Indonesia, 
Malaysia, and Pakistan, the Muslims of China have influ- 
ence disproportionate to their numbers. In China’s domes- 
tic and international politics, their role goes far beyond the 
states frequent depiction of them as the “cultured colonials” 
portrayed at the museum at al-Kashgari’s tomb. 

As one of the five permanent voting members of the UN 
Security Council and a significant exporter of military 
hardware to the Middle East, China has become a player in 
Middle Eastern affairs. Since the decline in trade with most 
Western nations after the 1989 Tiananmen massacre, the 
People’s Republics Middle Eastern trading parmers—all of 
them Muslim, since China did not have relations with Israel 
until recently—have become considerably more important. 
China established diplomatic relations with Saudi Arabia 
in August 1990, capping the first direct Sino-Saudi 
exchanges since 1949; Saudi Arabia canceled its diplomatic 
relationship with Taiwan, withdrawing its ambassador, 
despite a lucrative trade history. In the face of a long friend- 
ship with Iraq, China sided with the majority of Middle 
Eastern nations in the 1991 Persian Gulf War although it 
abstained from voting on the UN resolution that authorized 
“all necessary means” to force Iraqi troops from Kuwait— 





3Lillian Harris argues that China has forfeited its 
chances of participating in the rebuilding of Kuwait be- 
cause of its abstention from the vote over the UN resolu- 
tion, and that it has missed an opportunity for extending 
its influence in the Middle East. Yet China has continued 
to work hard not only to keep channels open to Iraq for 
future trade opportunities, but also to preserve its posi- 
tion in the region as a cheap source for low-grade conven- 
tional arms and reliable labor. In the fall of 1990, Presi- 
dent Yang Shangkun made a six-country trip to the 
Middle East to explain China's position on the conflict, to 
dispense cheap arms, and (in a surprise move) to donate 
the Egyptian International Conference Center in Cairo’s 
Heliopolis district, built at considerable expense over the 
previous three years by Chinese construction companies. 
See Harris’s “The Gulf Crisis and China’s Middle East 
Dilemma,” Pacific Review, forthcoming. 

4Fereidun Fesharaki, head of resource programs at the 
University of Hawaii East-West Center, says that China 
imported only about 70,000 barrels of Middle Eastern oil 
a day last year, but is anticipating purchases of between 
600,000 and 1.5 million barrels daily by the end of the 
decade, becoming a net oil importer by 1994. China has 
also agreed to build two 300-megawatt nuclear power sta- 
tions in Iran—for “peaceful purposes.” 


which makes it unlikely Chinese workers will be welcomed 
back into Kuwait.3 China enjoys a fairly “Teflon” reputa- 
tion in the Middle East as an untarnished source of low- 
grade weaponry and cheap, reliable labor. Recent press 
accounts have noted an increase in Chinese exports of mil- 
itary hardware to the Middle East since the Gulf War, per- 
haps to balance growing imports of Gulf oil required to fuel 
China’s overheated economy.* Thus China can ill afford to 
ignore its domestic Muslim voices. 

Additionally, Muslims in China are concentrated in the 
northern and northwestern regions bordering Mongolia, 
the former Soviet Union, Afghanistan, and Pakistan. . 
Though fewer than 10 percent of Chinas population lives 
there, the area comprises more than 60 percent of the coun- 
trys landmass. Han Chinese migration has in the last few 
years begun to shrink Muslim numerical supremacy in 
these regions—the Han population in Xinjiang had reached 
49 percent, according to the 1990 census—but the Muslim 
presence is still distinctly felt. In addition, the vast major- 
ity of China’ oil, mineral, and nuclear power resources are 
in the northwest. The opening of the Pakistan—China 
Karakhorum highway in May 1986, the establishment of a 
direct air route between Xinjiang’s capital of Urumqi and 
Istanbul in 1988, and the completion of the Sino-Soviet 
Trans-Eurasian Railway through Central Asia in October 
1990 have led to dramatic surges in the movement of peo- 
ple, goods, and hard currencies. The markets in Kashgar 
and Urumqi now have special “Russian Goods Sections” 
for bulk goods such as cloth, cotton, steel, and fencing that 
have been trucked in and sold to private entrepreneurs, 
who then sell them to small industries in the region or else- 
where in China. Admission to the enclosed markets is 5 
yuan ($1), and one Uygur in the long queue told me if you 
knew the right people you could buy anything from Rus- 
sia you wanted in the market, including a Kalashnikov rifle, 
jeep, or even a tank. 

Muslim unrest in the border regions, including several 
short-lived but notable instances in December 1986, June 
1988, May 1989, and April 1990, concerns state planners 
in Beijing. The protests of many of Chinas Muslims in May 
1989 against a Chinese book they claimed was as offensive 
to them as Salman Rushdie’s novel The Satanic Verses, indi- 
cated new levels of coordinated Islamic activism. Muslims 
from Beijing to Xian to Urumqi organized marches, met 
with government leaders, and succeeded in having the 
book banned, the publishing house closed, and the authors 
arrested. The killing of 22 Muslims by authorities (accord- 
ing to the state press, with unofficial sources reporting 
between 50 and 60 fatalities) in a small town in the Kizilsu 
Kyrgyz Autonomous Prefecture in southwestern Xinjiang 
in April 1990 over an apparent land rights dispute precipi- 
tated the closing of the entire autonomous region to foreign 
journalists and—a serious matter for the local economy— 
to foreign tourism for more than six months. 

In Chinas consideration of its foreign affairs, Muslims 
loom increasingly large. Not only is the number of Chinese 
making the pilgrimage to Mecca growing at a phenomenal 


rate, but the flow of Middle Eastern visitors to China has 
also risen dramatically. Pilgrims bound for Mecca have gone 
from 19 in-1979 (members of the first state-sponsored 
group since 1964) to more than 6,000 last year, most of 
them privately financed; there is no way of determining 
exactly how many exited China via Pakistan or the Xin- 
jiang-Saudi Arabia—Turkey air route. So many private and 
state-sponsored foreign Muslim tourists and businessmen 
are coming to Beijing that the city just opened a four-star 
“Muslim Shopping Complexand Hotel” on Wangfujiang 
Avenue, the main shopping arcade, and has declared the 
Oxen Street Muslim neighborhood a “Muslim United 
Nationality Cultural District” to attract Muslim visitors. 

Several Chinese state-sponsored construction compa- 
nies that build low-level, inexpensive development projects 
for third world Muslim nations, such as a sports stadium 
outside Cairo, the Corniche roadway along the Nile; and 
the Kenya-Tanzanian highway, employ Muslims from 
China as translators and “cultural consultants.” These Mus- 
lims know how to deal with their fellow Muslims abroad, 
and can often speak to them in fluent Arabic. Recently sev- 
eral joint state and private “Muslim Construction Corpo- 
rations” with Hui Muslims at the helm were set up in China 
to foster development contracts. In the last few years, direct 
foreign Muslim investment in China has led to the build- 
ing of Xiamen International Airport and the Minjiang 
hydroelectric power plant, both in booming Fujian 
province, as well as several major development projects 
throughout the northwest. Unexpectedly, the courting of 
Muslims abroad who might want to invest in China has led 
to several large donations toward the construction of 
mosques and madrasas (mosque-schools) in Xinjiang, 
Gansu, Qinghai, and Ningxia provinces; the Chinese gov- 
ernment wants to build factories, while the foreign Mus- 
lims often want to raise edifices to Allah. 

While exact trade figures are hard to come by, and rarely 
include military transfers, the International Monetary Fund 
reports in its 1990 yearbook that between 1982 and 1988 
China exported $2.09-billion worth of goods and services 
to 14 Arab states and Iran, while importing only $577-mil- 
lion worth. Yitzhak Shichor in his 1989 East Wind over Ara- 
bia estimates that before the Gulf War there were nearly 70 
special Chinese construction corporations, many of them 
headed by Muslims, operating in the Middle East, with an 
average 50,000 Chinese employees working there every 
year, and a total turnover of $8 billion. More than 4,000 
Chinese workers were said to have been stranded in Iraq 
after the war began, the Iraqis initially refusing them per- 
mission to leave. As many as 10,000 Chinese were work- 
ing in Egypt at the height of the two countries’ trade in 
1985-1987. (Egypt, surprisingly enough, is the proud 
owner of Chinese-made submarines.) 

Many of these projects are coordinated through the 
China Islamic Association, a state-sponsored agency 
- founded in 1957 to oversee all Muslim affairs, coordinate 
Islamic publications, train future Islamic scholars and 
imams, and provide liaison with local mosque communi- 
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ties. The explosion of exchanges with foreign Muslims in 
recent years has meant both increased clout for this agency 
in China’s international policymaking and a decentraliza- 
tion of its authority. Throughout China, Muslims are now 
building mosques and madrasas on their own initiative and 
sending more and more Muslims on the hajj with funds 
from the community. Despite the widespread closures and 
destruction of mosques in China during the Cultural Rev- 
olution, there are now more mosques in the country than 
there were before 1949. Many of these do not recognize the 
China Islamic Associations authority over their internal 
affairs, citing the freedom of religion clause in the Chinese 
constitution. More important, local Communist party lead- 
ers are loathe to interfere with Muslim activities lest they 
be accused of discrimination against minorities or harsh 
treatment of Muslims. Most local cadres would rather 
ignore minor infractions and wait for the center to step in. 
But Beijing is a long way from Xinjiang and Ningxia. 


INTEGRATION INTO THE MONOLITH 

These last developments underscore the importance the 
state places on the Muslim minorities, while revealing the 
diversity of China’s Muslim communities. In the 1950s 
China embarked on a Soviet-inspired nationalities identifi- 
cation program, recognizing 10 nationalities as primarily 
Muslim. While the Stalinist idea had been to identify the 
many nations within the Soviet Union and thereby rouse 
their revolutionary consciousness in support of the Bol- 
shevik cause, this awakening led to something Stalin never 
envisioned—a “crystallization” of ethnic identities in what 
have now become independent nation-states. China, 


through its emphasis on political integration and cultural 


diversity, hopes to discourage secessionist aspirations (or to 
counter them with threats, and warnings of civil chaos con- 
veyed by heavy news coverage of the ethnic problems in 
nearby Azerbaijan and Tajikistan). Significantly, the Chi- 
nese constitution, unlike that of the former Soviet Union, 
has never allowed for the secession of autonomous districts. 
Any hints of secessionism are quickly and ruthlessly sup- 
pressed as manifestations of “local nationalism,” inimical 
to the Chinese state. 

But a brief look at education among Muslims in China 
reveals the obstacles to the state’s policy of integration 
through educational and economic improvement. Accord- 
ing to the 1982 census, 0.2 percent of the Uygur were uni- 
versity graduates, compared to 0.5 percent for all Chinese. 
Illiteracy among the Uygur (based on recognition of basic 
Chinese characters) was 45 percent, with the rest of China 
reporting a 32 percent rate. This is not surprising, since Han 
Chinese is a second language for the Uygur, who grow up 
speaking their native Turkic language. Predictably, the Hui, 
who are generally native Chinese speakers, had a higher 
percentage of university graduates (0.5) and lower, though 
not substantially lower, illiteracy (41 percent). 

At the bottom end of the scale are the Dongxiang 
Muslim minority who live in Gansu province; they re- 
ported no college graduates and an illiteracy rate of 87 
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percent.> Remarkably, the Tatar, a Turkic people living in 
Xinjiang, reported a university-graduate level of 39 percent 
and illiteracy of only 9 percent. This anomaly is explained 
by the fact that the approximately 4,500 Tatars in China are 
original members or descendants of Tatar intellectual fam- 
ilies who fled to China from the Crimea to escape the Stal- 
inist purges. Now almost all of them live in Urumai, and 
23 percent of them are engaged in scientific work as tech- 
nical staff (compared with 4 percent for all Chinese). 

But with the minor exception of the Tatars, non-Chi- 
nese speaking Muslims in China suffer from lack of social 
mobility, partially caused by an educational system that 
privileges Chinese-speakers. Although the elementary 
schools in areas where minorities are concentrated are by 
law bilingual, it has been difficult in recent years to find 
skilled Chinese-speaking teachers willing to work in 
schools in poorer districts. Thus in densely populated 
Uygur areas such as Kashgar, one hears less and less Chi- 
nese in the market, and some youths in their late teens 
whom I encountered could not communicate in Mandarin 
at all. When I asked a teacher at the Kashgar Teachers Col- 
lege about this, she told me young Uygurs would rather 
learn Urdu than Chinese, because they can earn more 
money by trading with the Pakistanis. 

Although Deng Xiaoping’s famous dictum, “To get rich 
is glorious,” is fostering an economic boom throughout 
China, especially along the southern coast, in areas where 
minorities predominate it has meant that the pursuit of 
prosperity has often taken precedence over cultural inte- 
gration. And while under the Stalinist model of economic 
and educational development was supposed to lead to 
national integration, in China’s northwest we are beginning 
to see that development through increased tourism, more 


>The Dongxiang, concentrated primarily in the Hexi 
corridor of Gansu, in Dongxiang autonomous township, 
speak a Mongolian-Turkic language. Studies of Muslim 
schoolchildren in these areas reveal that illiteracy is twice 
as high among girls than among boys, since conservative 
Muslim parents are often reluctant to send their daugh- 
ters to be educated with boys and would rather have 
them help out in the household. 


open border trade, and more frequent exchange with the 
Middle East may lead to growing regionalism and ethnic 
separatism. Only time will tell whether the Chinese can 
manage to keep from going down the Soviet road. 

Chinese officials are well aware of the potential for eth- 
nic separatism along China’s 3,000-mile frontier with Rus- 
sia and the new states of Central Asia. Yet it is not only the 
army and propaganda that keep these regions relatively sta- 
ble. Frequent travelers to neighboring states report that 
things are much worse there than for co-religionists and 
members of the same ethnic groups in China. The preva- 
lence of Russian goods and even women at bargain prices 
in every town along the border strengthens the Chinese 
governments rationale for national unity. The real question 
will be whether the new prosperity of the south can trickle 
up soon enough to the poorer regions of the north and 
northwest to keep Muslims and other minorities satisfied 
with what many perceive as a repressive regime that only 
rewards its own. 

In Kashgar on the evening before the Qurban holiday, 
as the main square in front of the Idgah mosque filled with 
pilgrims and their strings of sheep ready for the sacrificial 
slaughter that would turn the streets red the next morning, 
I squatted on the ground with at least a hundred others lis- 
tening to an Uygur storyteller with a long gray beard spin 
the tale of Hazretti Hali (Ali the Holy One). In his 
Khotanese Uygur accent, he told how Ali—one of the first 
four caliphs of Islam and son-in-law of the Prophet 
Mohammed—tearlessly defended the faith and conquered 
new lands for Islam with the famous “sword of Ali.” He 
then noted dramatically that the vast oil wealth of the Mid- 
dle East belongs now to the Muslims because Ali was bold 
enough to capture it for them and not leave it to the “infi- 
del” tribes. The Uygur next to me turned and said in Chi- 
nese with a cryptic smile, “You know he’s talking about 
taking back our oil from elder brother (lao da ge).” He did 
not need to explain that “elder brother” in minority regions 
refers to the ubiquitous Han. 

Until the benefits of those lands’ oil and mineral wealth 
begin visibly to flow back into the regions themselves, the 
voices of ethnic and religious separatists will be heard in 
the bazaars of Kashgar and Turpan. | 





ON CHINA 


Red Sorghum: A Novel of China 
By Mo Yan. Translated by Howard Goldblatt. New York: 
Viking, 1993. 359 pp., $23.00. 

Ancestral ghosts advise the narrator to return to the 
land, the people, and their intertwined history. He replies 
by producing an earthier, wilder Man’ Fate, as seen by 
the peasants in one township in northern Shandong 
province. And Mo Yan with his first novel rockets to the 
head of China’s “root-seeking” school of literature, 
inspires an Oscar-nominated film, and reaches the 
English-speaking world in a powerful translation. 

Red Sorghum, named for the staple grain that becomes 
a living force in the novel, is breathtaking. It has the 
sweep and fecundity of the works of Gabriel Garcia Mar- 
quez, with a plot that forges backward and forward in 
time, magnificent set pieces, and a lush setting drenched 
with emotion. But unlike Marquez it is firmly of this 
world. The main characters are two bandits turned sol- 
diers, four strong women, a faithful retainer, and an 
untried boy, most of them grandparents or parents of the 
narrator. Viewed almost unbearably close up as they live 
through timeless moments of high passion, dark com- 
edy, or horror, they loom large as myth but are as falli- 
ble as they come. Keenly etched minor characters stand 
out from the masses for a scene or two and then fade 
back or die memorable deaths. Every word any of them 
speaks sounds utterly authentic: “Don't swallow a scythe 
if your stomach isn’t curved,” goes a warning against 
ambition. The details of their daily existence are as dense 
and frantic with life as the crabs the narrator attracts 
with a lantern and traps at night by the Black Water 
River. ; 

Mo sets the majority of his book in the period that 
embraces the Japanese invasion of China in 1937 and 
the subsequent war of resistance. The atrocities com- 
mitted by the Japanese are depicted with graphic preci- 
sion, up to and including the skinning and butchering 
of the old retainer while he is still alive, for the edifica- 
tion of the entire village. But the freedom fighters of Red 
Sorghum are hardly selfless defenders of the weak or 
committed ideologues. Bandit kings who have preyed 
on rural areas since the fall of the Qing empire suddenly 
become patriots, with little noticeable change in their 
behavior. Their feeling for the politics of the situation is 
profound: 


“What would you say if the Communists were in 
charge?” 

Granddad snorted contemptuously out of one nostril. 
“How about the Nationalists?” 

He snorted out of the other nostril. 
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Homegrown militias spend most of their careers skir- 
mishing and scheming to get their hands on each others 
captured foreign weapons; the bad blood between 
Granddad, otherwise known as Commander Yu, and 
Detachment Leader Pocky Leng reaches the level of epic 
all by itself. Nor does Mo neglect to show the Chinese 
“puppet soldiers” who collaborated with the invaders. 
The few youths left in the narrators home village after a 
Japanese massacre fight a running battle with wild dogs 
that makes more sense than their elders’ war. The only 
meaningful objectives come to be survival and revenge. 

One sometimes, however, distrusts the immense tal- 
ent of this young writer (born in 1956), a member of the 
cultural affairs department of the People’s Liberation 
Army. Freed from some of the political restraints and 
socialist puritanism under which authors in China have 
long toiled, Mo can be faulted for reveling in extreme 
effects, relying too much on violence and sex, and gen- 
eral showing off; thus he establishes his modernism. 
(The book's epigraph, in which Mo says he will carve 
out his heart, marinate it in soy sauce, and lay it as a pro- 
pitiatory offering in a sorghum field, provides an open- 
ing example of these tendencies.) And while the artistic 
impulse behind this work is genuine, Mo nevertheless 
appears at times to be playing up to segments of the Chi- 
nese Communist party, or at least pandering to some 
ascendant social trends. 

Although Mo deflates the idea of a virtuous resis- 
tance, the book exudes aggressive nationalism, at least 
when looking across the water toward Japan. The story 
basically skips over the Cultural Revolution, which is 
politic. Mo also puts the seal of approval on new-style 
entrepreneurship, choosing as the two pivotal charac- 
ters of this saga of the peasantry the owner of a distillery 
and a robber of the poor as well as the rich who gave up 
manual labor in his youth. (The movie, much simplified 
from the book, takes a more traditional heroic and 
socialist line.) 

The narrator considers his grandmother and remarks, 
“Surrounded by progress, I feel a nagging sense of our 
species’ regression.” Time will show whether Mo is an 
individual artist and even an agent of change, or simply 
a gifted “pet rabbit”—a term with which the narrator, 
feeling stunted by the commendation the establishment 
has heaped on him, labels himself. 

Alice H. G. Phillips 


Beautiful Imperialist: 
China Perceives America, 1972-1990 
By David Shambaugh. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1993. 326 pp., $16.95. 
“[S]tates are not abstract entities;” David Shambaugh 
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writes, “they are composed of human beings. . . . [T]o 
understand the foreign policy behavior of a given nation, 
one must comprehend the images of those concerned 
elites who make the policy decisions.” In clear and 
accessible prose, Shambaugh explores this facet of the 
formulation of Chinese policy toward the United States 
by analyzing the articulated perceptions, from 1972 to 
1990, of China’s “America Watchers.” From posts in the 
country’s government bureaucracy, research institutes, 
news agencies, and universities, the America Watchers 
analyze American domestic and foreign policy for the 
government and the Chinese people. Acting as the per- 
ceptual screen through which representations of Amer- 
ica enter China, these analysts in effect construct the 
ideological framework through which the country’ deci- 
sion makers shape. ..policy toward the United States. 

Shambaugh’s research consists of an extensive read- 
ing of the America Watchers’ writings, including a sub- 
stantial amount of untranslated and neibu (restricted 
circulation) material, as well as interviews with 160 Chi- 
nese, about 140 of whom he designates “bona fide” 
America Watchers. The book begins with two helpful 
introductory chapters that set the context, then proceeds 
in the next four chapters to systematically analyze the 
America Watchers’ views of the American economy, 
society, polity, and foreign policy. 

Each chapter is organized according to what Sham- 
baugh sees as the two main schools of thought to which 
the America Watchers belong: Marxist and “non-Marx- 
ist,” as he labels them. The Marxists rigidly adhere to 
Marx's writings and engage primarily in deductive rea- 
soning (that is, “Marx says W or Lenin says Y, ergo this 
must be the case in the United States”). The non-Marx- 
ists tend to employ inductive reasoning and are more 
likely to apply American systems of analysis, such as 
neoclassical economic theory and concepts of party pol- 
itics—a thought process Shambaugh somewhat mis- 
leadingly terms “non-ideological.” 

A third school of analysis concerns itself with Amer- 
ican foreign policy. The “hegemonist” or “traditional” 
critique—at the time of Shambaugh’s writing—held that 
United States foreign policy was based on a desire to sur- 
pass its position of strategic equality with the Soviet 
Union and become the supreme global power. Interest- 
ingly enough, this camp had widespread support from 
both the Marxist and non-Marxist schools. 

Each of the chapters is rich in detail and filled with 
interesting anecdotes and examples. Many of the Marx- 
ist images are prime examples of conspiracy theory, 
worth reading for their sheer implausibility. In a 1987 
text that Shambaugh describes as a Marxist reader on 
the American political system, every aspect of govern- 
ment, from the electoral process to the appointment of 
government officials, is said to be controlled by powerful 
caituan, or monopoly groups. The book, written by lead- 


ing researchers at Fudan University, goes on to link 
every president since 1945 with the caituan to which he 
was beholden. 

At the same time, some of the America Watchers’ 
views, notably the non-Marxist descriptions of Ameri- 
can society, accurately capture some of its most funda- 
mental contradictions. The author of a 1984 article 
writes, “[America’s] education is so developed. . . .on the 
other hand 26 million Americans are illiterate or semi- 
illiterate. ..America’s medical profession is so advanced; 
on the other hand the cost of medical treatment is so 
expensive. . that if a person needs an operation it is þet- 
ter for him to spend money on the airfare to Europe and 
go into hospital there. . . . America is a country that is 
particular about its legal system. . . .on the other hand 
there are so many people who are able after they com- 
mit a crime to escape the laws punishment.” 

One wishes, however, that Shambaugh would pro- 
vide more of the kind of analysis in which the various 
factors feeding the formation of these perceptions is 
explored. Instead, he concentrates almost exclusively on 
documenting the America Watchers’ views. What seems 
essential is a more closely integrated analysis of the 
extent to which the relationship between perception and 
behavior is reciprocal. Shambaugh himself says in his 
conclusion that “perceptions are not formed in a vac- 
uum.” Here, they are often presented as if they are. 

Shambaugh concludes with an ambivalent assess- 
ment of the future of Sino-American relations. He 
acknowledges that since 1972, mutual understanding 
between the two countries has improved because of the 
increase in direct contact. At the same time, he asserts 
that both sides continue to suffer from “severe cases of 
cognitive dissonance, wishful thinking, stereotypical 
imagery, misinformation, and misperception.” Beautiful 
Imperialist is an informative survey of the recent Chi- 
nese contributions to this “perception gap.” 

. Hyeon-Ju Rho 


ALSO RECEIVED ON CHINA 

Building Sino-American Relations: 

An Analysis for the 1990s 

Edited by William T. Tow. New York: Paragon House 
Publishers, 1991. 327 pp., $18.95. 


China in Our Time: 

The People of China from the Communist Victory to 
Tiananmen Square and Beyond 

By Ross Terrill. New York: Simon and Schuster Inc., 1992. 
366 pp., $13.00. 


China’s Political System: 

Modernization and Tradition 

By June Teufel Dreyer. New York: Paragon House Publishers, 
1993. 448 pp., $22.95. E 
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INTERNATIONAL July 7—At a summit meeting in Tokyo, trade ministers from all the 
Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) groups members agree to eliminate or reduce tariffs on a wide 
April 15—The Russian parliament ratifies the quasi-constitutional variety of manufactured goods. 
charter of the CIS, drafted in January at the previous CIS July 9—At the summit, US President Bill Clinton pledges $375 
summit in Minsk, Belarus, and signed by 7 of the member million in aid for Russia, and each of the leaders of the 6 other 
countries; the document calls for close military, economic, and countries pledges $125 million; the group also promises $1 
political cooperation among the member states. billion in export credits for Russia and the disbursement over 
May 14—At a 1-day meeting in Moscow, 9 of the 10 CIS countries , the next 18 months of $1.5 billion in loans and grants from 
sign a declaration of intent to form an economic union; . several international lending agencies. 
Turkmenistan does not sign the declaration. 
June 14—The joint military command formally dissolves itself; its Ibero-American Conference 
commander, Marshal Yevgeny Shaposhnikov, becomes Russian July 16—The leaders of 21 Latin American countries and of 
President Boris Yeltsin's security adviser; Russia will gain Portugal and Spain, who are attending the group's 3d annual 
control of the former Soviet nuclear arsenal; negotiations over conference in Salvador, Brazil, call for an end to the US- 
its eventual control of 2,000 warheads in Ukraine are ongoing. imposed trade embargo against Cuba; the embargo has been in 
place for more than 30 years. 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 
(See Azerbaijan; Yugoslavia) April 1—In Tokyo, the agency for the first time requests the UN 
l Security Council to enforce the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
European Bank for Reconstruction and Development treaty against North Korea, which has refused to allow 
(EBRD) inspection of its nuclear facility in Yongbyon; 28 member 
(See Intl, G7) countries vote in favor of the resolution, with China and Libya 
voting against it; Vietnam, Pakistan, India, and Syria 
European Community (EC) abstain. 
(See also Denmark) 
April 24—Finance and economic ministers have approved a $43- International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
billion economic stimulus package for EC nations, The (World Bank) 
Economist reports; EC representatives say the plan will work (See Intl, G7) 
only if member-nation’s central banks cut short-term interest 
rates by 2 points. International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
June 22—In Copenhagen, the 12 members of the EC formally (See also Intl, G7) 
invite Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Romania, Slovakia, and the May 20—The New York Times reports that the IMF will adopt 
Czech Republic to join; the 6 countries are not expected to purchasing-power parity to measure the size of a country’s 
become members until the year 2000. economy rather than the dollar value of all goods and services 
produced; the new methodology makes the Chinese economy 
European Trade Union Confederation the world’s 3d largest, with GNP last year of $1.7 trillion; until 
April 2—The confederation says more than 1 million workers in now China’s economy was ranked 10th in the world; India’s 
150 cities across the continent took part in work stoppages economy goes from 11th place to 6th; Chinese per capita 
and demonstrations today to protest the sharp rise in income in 1992 is calculated at $2,040, rather than $370, and 
unemployment in Europe—the jobless rate is expected to top per capita income in India at $1,150, rather than $330. 
11% this year—and to demand higher pay. June 30—The fund approves a $1.5-billion loan for Russia; officials 
say Russia may qualify for an equal amount at the end of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) year if it keeps inflation below 5%. 
June 11—Russia formally applies to become a member of GATT. 
July 1—Irish lawyer Peter Sutherland becomes the director general North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
of GATT, replacing Arthur Dunkel. ; (See also Intl, UN; Bosnia and Herzegovina) 
April 2—In Brussels, Secretary General Manfred Worner 
Group of Seven (G7) announces the organization is willing to enforce the UN ban 
April 15—After a 2-day emergency meeting in Tokyo, on military flights over Bosnia and Herzegovina; this is the 1st 
representatives of the 7 leading industrialized nations pledge time since its inception in 1949 that NATO has authorized the 
$28.4 billion in aid for the Russian economy; the package å use of force in a nonmember state. 
includes $3 billion in IMF loans; $10 billion in export credits 
from the World Bank for the purchase of G7 goods; $300 Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
million in aid from the EBRD for smaller businesses; $4.1 (OECD) 
billion in loans from the IMF on the condition that the April 30—In Lucerne, Switzerland, representatives from almost 50 
Russian government maintain an economic stabilization countries—the US, Canada, Japan, and nearly all of Europe— 
program; $5 billion in loans from the World Bank for create an Environmental Action Program aimed at reducing air 
infrastructure projects; and $6 billion from the IMF to help pollution, increasing potable water supplies, and preventing 
stabilize the ruble. permanent environmental damage to countries in eastern 
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Europe and the former Soviet Union; the participating nations 
pledge $30 million—one-third of that from the US—to help 
the targeted countries with environmental projects. 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Angola; Bosnia and Herzegovina; Cambodia; Eritrea; 

Haiti; Somalia; Sudan) 

April 2—Cyrus Vance, the UN mediator in the war in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, resigns; Norwegian Foreign Minister Thorvald 
Stoltenberg resigns to assume the post. 

April 7—The Security Council approves UN membership for 
Macedonia under the provisional name “the Former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia” as a compromise with the Greek 
government; Greece has objected to the new country using the 
same name as Greece's northernmost province. 

April 26—The UN imposes additional sanctions on Yugoslavia that 
include a ban on most shipments of goods through UN 
member countries, with the exception of food, medicine, and 
relief supplies; a blockade of the Danube River; and the 
freezing of Yugoslav assets abroad. 

May 6—By.unanimous vote, the Security Council declares the 
Bosnian municipalities of Sarajevo, Tuzla, Zepa, Gorazde, 
Bihac, and Srebrenica “safe havens” and asks Secretary General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali to send additional UN troops to help 
secure the areas; the approximately 9,000 UN troops presently 
serving in Bosnia are charged only with protecting relief 
shipments. 

May 22—Six nations along the Danube River—Austria, Bulgaria, 
the Czech Republic, Hungary, Romania, and Ukraine—say 
they have collectively lost $12 billion in trade because of the 
UN sanctions against Yugoslavia, The New York Times reports. 

May 29—The General Assembly admits Monaco and Eritrea to the 
UN, increasing the number of member states to 183. 

June 4—The Security Council votes, 13 to 0, to allow NATO and 
US forces to use air strikes against Serb units that are besieging 
Muslim areas in Bosnia; Pakistan and Venezuela abstain.. 

June 6—In an emergency session, the Security Council votes 
unanimously to adopt a measure calling for the arrest of those 
responsible for yesterday's killing of 23 Pakistani UN soldiers 
in Somalia: members of General Mohammed Farah Aidid’s 
faction are believed responsible for the attack. 

June 18—The Security Council approves the deployment of 300 
US soldiers to Macedonia; the troops are being sent in an 
attempt to forestall the spread of war to the former Yugoslav 
republic. 

June 20—UN diplomats announce that they will ask the 
Dominican Republic to halt overland oil shipments to Haiti; 
on June 16 the Security Council voted unanimously to impose 
a ban on oil and arms shipments to Haiti as well as to freeze 
Haitian assets abroad; these sanctions are designed to press 
Prime Minister Marc Bazin'’s military-backed government to 
permit the retum of President Jean-Bertrand Aristide, who was 
ousted in 1991. 

June 22—The Security Council, voting unanimously, adopts a 
resolution that calls for sending 105 peacekeeping troops to 
the Uganda—Rwanda border to prevent Rwandan rebels from 
smuggling arms; the move, the 1st phase of which is expected 
to cost $8.5 million, is intended to help ensure a peace accord 
between the Hutu and Tutsi ethnic groups, who have been 
fighting a civil war in Rwanda since October 1990. 

June 25—In Vienna, the UN-sponsored World Conference on 
Human Rights ends with a declaration calling for the 
establishment of the post of High Commissioner on Human 
Rights at the UN; on June 16 UN officials acceded to Chinese 
demands by removing nongovernment organizations such as 
Amnesty International from the conference committee charged 
with drafting the declaration; the conference, the 1st of its 
kind in 25 years, began June 14. 


June 26—The New York Times reports that Boutros-Ghali has 
replaced Swedish general Lars-Eric Wahlgren with French 
general Jean Cot as head of the 23,000 peacekeeping troops in 
the Balkans. 

July 28—The General Assembly votes unanimously to admit 
Andorra as the 184th member of the UN. 


AFGHANISTAN 

(See also US) 

May 12—Hezb-i-Islami rebels under the command of Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar and Shiite Hezb-i-Wahdat guerrillas backed by Iran 
shell the capital city of Kabul, killing at least 70 people and 
wounding more than 570. 

May 17—In Kabul, a spokesperson for the International 
Committee of the Red Cross says 700 people have been killed 
and another 3,000 wounded in the last 6 days of fighting 
between government forces and guerrilla groups. 

June 10—In Kabul, at least 2 civilians are killed in fighting 
between Shiite rebels and forces loyal to President 
Burhanuddin Rabbani. 


June 17—Hekmatyar—who was chosen as prime minister in 


March—is sworn in along with the cabinet of a coalition 
government; a 3-week-old cease-fire between Hekmatyar’s 
Hezb-i-Islami rebels and government forces continues to hold. 


ALGERIA 


June 21—The official news agency announces a government plan 
to make Algeria a democratic state with a market economy 
within 3 years; the 5-member collective presidency, known as 
the High Council of State, is expected to resign at the end of 
this year. ' 

July 10—General Lamine Zerroual replaces General Khaled Nezzar 
as defense minister, ostensibly because Nezzar is ill. 

July 23—The government says Islamic militants killed 2 police 
officers today in Algiers, the capital, and another in Blida, 30 
miles south of Algiers; they also say militants are responsible for 

` today’s firebombing of town halls in several parts of the country. 


ANDORRA 
(See Intl, UN) 


ANGOLA 

(See also US) 

April 11—National Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA) radio reports its fighters killed 150 government 
troops who were attempting to retake the central city of 
Luena. 

May 21—Margaret Anstee, the UN special envoy to Angola, 
announces that peace talks between UNITA and the 
government have failed after 6 weeks; UNITA forces are now 
believed to control almost two-thirds of the county. 

July 8—Alioune Blondin Beye, who has replaced, at UNITA leader 
Jonas Savimbi’s insistence, Anstee as the UN representative, 
meets with Savimbi; Savimbi says he is ready to return to the 
negotiating table. 


ARGENTINA 


June 28—The government sells 45% of its shares in Yacimientos 


Petrolfferos Fiscales, the state oil company, for more than $3 
billion; this is the largest privatization through public stock 
sales in Latin America. 


ARMENIA 


(See Azerbaijan) 


AUSTRIA 
(See Intl, UN) 


AZERBAUAN 

April 2—President Abulfez Elchibey declares a 2-month 
nationwide state of emergency in response to an offensive by 
Armenian troops that began last month; more than 3,000 
people have been killed in the 5-year-old undeclared war over 
Nagorno-Karabakh, an enclave in Azerbaijan populated 
mainly by ethnic Armenians. 

April 4—Azerbaijani authorities and eyewitnesses say Armenian 
government troops and Russian units are attacking the town of 
Fizuli, south of Nagorno-Karabakh; Armenia has said the 
fighting is being conducted by “self-defense forces” from the 
enclave. 

April 6—Armenian troops have completed the capture of the 
northern province of Kelbajar, The New York Times reports; 
Armenians now control a zone more than 60 miles wide and 
some 100 miles long linking Nagorno-Karabakh with Armenia 
to the north. 

April 14—At a news conference with Elchibey in Baku, the 
Azerbaijani capital, President Turgut Ozal of Turkey says 
Turkish intelligence reports indicate heavy Russian 
involvement on the side of Armenia in the war with 
Azerbaijan; he announces the severing of all transport and 
communications links between Turkey and Armenia until 
Armenia withdraws from Azerbaijan. 

June 4—In Gyandzha, the country’s 2d-largest city, government 
troops attempt to disarm an army garrison that has mutinied; 
the soldiers have proclaimed loyalty to Surat Husseinov, an 
army general who was dismissed in February 1992 after a 
string of defeats in the war over Nagorno-Karabakh. 

June 8—After weekend battles with loyalist forces, mutinous 
soldiers and volunteers under Husseinov’s command have 
taken control of Gyandzha, The New York Times reports; 50 
people are said to have been killed. Husseinov has demanded 
parliament meet to discuss the loss of 10% of the country’s 
territory to ethnic Armenian troops in the fighting over 
Nagorno-Karabakh. 

June 12—The president's office confirms that Husseinovs fighters 
have captured the strategic towns of Barba and Yevlak, 60 
miles east of Gyandzha; the militia, which may now number in 
the thousands, controls 15% of the country. 

A deadline for Azerbaijan's ethnic Armenian residents to 
agree to a timetable for a peace plan for Nagorno-Karabakh 
expires as ethnic Armenian fighters mount attacks around 
Agdam, a city in western Azerbaijan that is not within the 
disputed enclave; on May 26 at talks sponsored by the 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe, 
Azerbaijan and Armenia reached a preliminary peace 
agreement that included Armenia’s withdrawal from the 
captured southern city of Kelbajar by June 4, as well as a 60- 
day cease-fire in the disputed enclave and an end to Azerbaijan 
and Turkey's blockade of Armenia. 

June 14—In Baku, the capital, President Elchibey vows military 
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force will be used against the rebels, who are now 60 miles 
from the city; until now, government troops had been ordered 
to hold their fire and even withdraw from challenged positions 
to avoid civil war. 

June 15—Parliament votes to make Heydar Aliyev speaker of 
parliament and thus the country’s vice president; Aliyev is a 
former KGB general and had been the Communist party boss 
of Azerbaijan. 

June 16—More than 100 soldiers and civilians are reported killed 
in an attack by ethnic Armenian fighters on Agdam; 
informants in Armenia say the troops were not acting under 
the authority of the Armenian government or the self- 
proclaimed Republic of Nagorno-Karabakh; Azerbaijani 
television reports the capture of 8 villages around Agdam. 

June 18—Elchibey flees the capital; Aliyev announces on national 
television that he has assumed presidential powers, “in 
accordance with the constitution.” Elchibey, a scholar and 
former dissident, was elected president last June with 60% of 
the vote. 

June 20—The Russian news agency Interfax quotes Elchibey, who 
has taken refuge in his home village in Nakhichevan, as saying 
he continues to govern the country; Elchibey says he will 
remain in Nakhichevan, which is separated from the rest of 
Azerbaijan by Armenia, until Husseinov ends his rebellion. 

June 21—In a televised message from his base in Gyandzha, 
Husseinov, whose troops now hold half of Azerbaijan and are 
nearing thé capital, says he is taking “all absolute power” into 
his hands because of the “power vacuum” in the country. 

June 24—Elchibey offers to transfer most of his presidential 
powers to Aliyev, but parliament votes to strip him of them. 

June 27—Armenian forces take control of Mardakert, the last 
major Azerbaijani-held town in Nagorno-Karabakh; most 
Azerbaijani troops withdraw from the enclave. 

June 30—Aliyev presents Husseinov to parliament, saying he has 
named him prime minister as well as head of the defense, 
security, and interior ministries. 


BANGLADESH 

May 23—Bangladesh and India have agreed on the repatriation of 
more than 50,000 ethnic Chakma refugees, The New York 
Times reports; the refugees fled to India from Bangladesh in 
1988 because of human rights violations by security forces; 
Chakma members of the Shanti Bahmi insurgency have been 
fighting since 1975 to make the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
independent from Bangladesh. 


BELARUS 


(See Russia) 


BELGIUM 


April 25—In Brussels, tens of thousands of demonstrators march 
to oppose nationalist demands for independence for Flemish- 
speaking Flanders and French-speaking Wallonia; 2 days ago 
parliament granted broad autonomy to the 2 regions and to 
the city of Brussels, which is officially bilingual; Belgium's 
population is 60% Fleming and 40% Walloon. 


BELIZE 


July 1—Manuel Esquivel defeats Prime Minister George Price in 
today’s general elections; Esquivel’s opposition United 
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Democratic party also wins 16 seats in the 29-member house 
of representatives; the People’s United party, headed by Price, 
wins the remaining seats; Esquivel served as prime minister 
from 1984 to 1989. 


BOLuVvIA 


April 21—The supreme court sentences in absentia General Luis 
Garcia Mesa to 30 years in prison for abuse of constitutional 
power, stealing from the treasury, corruption, and murder; 
Garcia Mesa, who was dictator in 1980 and 1981, has been in 
hiding since 1989. 

June 9—Former dictator General Hugo Banzer Sudrez concedes 
defeat in the June 6 presidential election, leaving former 
Planning Minister Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozada the winner; 
Sanchez de Lozada received about 35% of the vote and Banzer 
21%; although he did not receive an absolute majority of the 
ballots cast, Sanchez de Lozada is expected to win the 
neceessary approval of parliament on August 6. 

July 1—Sanchiez de Lozada signs an agreement to form a coalition 
government with Max Fernandez, the Civic Solidarity Union 
candidate in the last month’ presidential election; Sanchez de 
Lozada agreed to the power-sharing arrangement with 
Fernandez, who placed 4th in the election, because his party 
does not hold a majority in the 157-member congress; 
together Sanchez de Lozada and Fernandez have 90 seats. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

(See also Intl, NATO, UN) 

April 3—In the southern town of Bileca, a self-declared parliament 
of Bosnian Serbs rejects, 68 to 0 with 1 abstention, a 
provisional peace plan put forward by UN mediator Cyrus 
Vance and EC mediator Lord Owen; the accord calls for a UN- 
monitored cease-fire; the establishment of a central 
government composed of 3 Muslims, 3 Croats, and 3 Serbs; 
the creation of 10 partially autonomous provinces with 
proportional representation of ethnic groups in the provincial 
governments; and the return of forcibly transferred property, 
the so-called Vance-Owen peace plan has been accepted by 
Bosnian Serb leader Radovan Karadzic and leaders of the 
country’s Croats and Muslims. 

April 4—An officer commanding the Bosnian government forces in 
Srebrenica prevents a UN convoy from evacuating as many as 
2,000 Muslim refugees from the eastern town. 

April 8—In a suburb of Sarajevo, the capital, Serb fighters discover 
21,800 rounds of ammunition hidden under flour sacks in a 
UN convoy carrying relief supplies; the UN issues a statement 
saying the ammunition was placed there by people wanting to 
discredit the relief operation. 

April 12—At least 50 civilians are killed and another 90 wounded 
by a Serb artillery attack on Srebrenica. 

About 30 Dutch, French, and American warplanes begin 
patrolling as part of NATO's effort to enforce the UN ban on 
military flights over the country. 

April 18—Serb forces continue to shell Bihac, a Muslim enclave in 
the northwest, launching as many as 400 artillery attacks a 
day. 

UN officials say that in Vitez and other towns in the central 
part of the country, as many as 200 people have died in 
fighting between the Croatian Defense Council, a Croat militia 
backed by Croatia, and the Bosnian army since April 16. 

April 21—UN officials report that Canadian UN troops in 
Srebrenica have successfully disarmed the city’s Muslim 
defenders and have set up a “safe haven” for its Muslim 
population. 


April 30—Serb artillery fire on residential areas of Sarajevo 
wounded 13 people, Bosnian government radio announces; 
since April 4 at least 20 civilians have been killed and dozens 
wounded by Serb artillery. 

May 1—Government radio says that fighting has broken out in the 
eastern towns of Gorazde, Tuzla, and Visegrad and that 
government forces have come under fire in the northeastern 
towns of Brcko and Gradacac. 

May 2—In Vouliagmeni, Greece, Karadzic signs the Vance-Owen 
peace plan; Karadzic says the Bosnian Serb parliament must 
still ratify the agreement. 

May 6—In the town of Pale, only 2 delegates to the Bosnian Serb 
parliament vote to accept the Vance-Owen peace plan; the 
body says a popular referendum will be held among Bosnia’s 
Serbs May 15 and 16 to determine whether it should be 
accepted; after the vote, Yugoslav President Dobrica Cosic and 
Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic say they will cut off all 
but humanitarian aid to Bosnia’s Serbs. 

May 9—UN observers arrive to find the town center of Zepa 
destroyed by Serb artillery fire and most of the 30,000 
Muslims who had taken refuge there gone; more than 230 
people were killed and at least 200 injured by last week's Serb 
attacks on the eastern town. 

May 14—Government and Croat military commanders say 150 
Muslim civilians, 17 government soldiers, and 21 Croat troops 
died in 6 days of conflict that ended yesterday in and around 
Mostar, a city southwest of Sarajevo that had been under 
attack by Croat forces; at least 70 people were wounded. 

May 16—In Pale, Karadzic announces that up to 90% of Serb 
voters rejected the Vance-Owen peace plan in the referendum; 
he says the world should now recognize that a new state— 
Republika Srpska—exists in the.Serb-controlled territory in 
Bosnia. 

May 20—Near Mostar, Croat forces release 1,000 of the 1,800 
Muslims—many of them civilians—who were taken prisoner 
during last week's fighting. 

May 26—Serb forces continue to attack. Maglaj; at least 18 people 
have been killed and another 65 wounded in the 11-day 
assault on the northern town. 

May 29—For a 2d day, Serb forces attack Gorazde with artillery 
and rocket fire. 

May 30—Since May 1 at least 34 people have been killed and more 
than 200 wounded by Serb artillery fire and fighting between 
the army and Serb forces; government troops began an 
offensive 2 days ago to cut road links between Pale and 
Sarajevo. 

June 1-—In Sarajevo, mortar shells fired by Serb forces kill at least 
12 civilians and wound 80 more during a soccer game; it is the 
worst single attack on civilians in the capital since May 27, 
1992, when 16 people were killed and 70 wounded while 
waiting in a bread line. 

Near Maglaj, 3 UN aid workers—2 Danish drivers and a 
Bosnian interpreter—are killed by mortar fire. 

Outside Gornji Vakuf, the bodies of 2 Italian aid workers 
and a journalist are found; their killers are believed to be 
members of a breakaway faction of the Bosnian army. 

June 2—UN officials confirm Sarajevo radio reports that villages 
around Gorazde are being overrun by Serb forces; scores of 
people have been killed and wounded in the attacks. 

June 7—UN officials say they have reports that hundreds of people 
have been killed in 4 days of fighting in Travnik between the 
army and Croat forces; approximately 3,000 civilians have fled 
the town. 

June 11—Near the village of Nova Bila, British UN troops shoot- 
and kill 2 Croat militiamen after the Croats took aim at a 521- 
vehicle aid convoy with a grenade launcher; this is the Lst time 
British troops have reported killing anyone in Bosnia. 

British UN soldiers say as many as 8 drivers for a private, 


unarmed aid convoy were killed yesterday by Croat militiamen 
alter the Croats attacked and looted the convoy 

June 12—In Gorazde, at least 57 people have been killed and 69 
wounded in the last day of attacks by Serb forces on the town; 
in the last 2 weeks, approximately 420 people have died in the 
Serb offensive. 

June 18—A Canadian UN peacekeeper is killed outside the central 

-village of Buci when an artillery shell hits his armored 
personnel carrier; UN officials decline to give further details: 
he is the 47th UN peacekeeper to die in Bosnia or Croatia 
since the initial UN deployment last year. l 
_ AUN monitor in Gorazde is shot and wounded; the Ist 
UN monitors of the UN-designated “safe haven” arrived June 
16. 

July 2—The central town of Zepce falls to Croat forces backed by 
Serb tanks; UN officials say they have evidence Serb and Croat 

- militias have been coordinating attacks in central Bosnia; in 
the northeast, Croat forces are fighting Serb forces alongside 
Bosnian government troops. 

Serb and Croat militias launch a concerted artillery attack 
on Maglaj, which is controlled by government forces. 

July 9—A French UN peacekeeper is wounded by a sniper as 1,000 
French UN troops begin securing Sarajevo as called for under 
the UN plans for creating “safe havens.” 

July 12—In the Sarajevo suburb of Dobrinja, an artillery shell fired 
by Serb forces kills 12 people and wounds 15 others; the dead 
and wounded had been waiting in a line for water. 

July 22—UN observers say members of the Croatian army have 
been reinforcing Croat militia positions near Mostar. 

July 23—In the last 2 days, Serb militias have fired more than 
3,500 artillery shells at Sarajevo, killing at least 10 people and 
wounding over 50 others. 

July 30—In the town of Jablanica, 1 member of a Spanish UN 
detachment is killed and 17 others are wounded by artillery 
fire from unidentified attackers; 5 days ago Serb forces shelled 
UN positions, wounding several French soldiers. 


BRAZIL 


April 21—In a plebiscite, 66.1% of voters cast ballots to maintain a 
presidential republic with 10.2% voting to return to a 
monarchy; on a separate issue, 55.5% vote to keep a strong 
executive branch as opposed to 24.7% who favor a more 
powerful parliament; about 74% of eligible voters take part. 

July 26—Officials arrest 3 military police officers for killing 7 street 
children and wounding 2 others on July 23; the men, believed 
to have been part of an “extermination group,” wore hoods 
and police uniforms on patrols during which they shot 
sleeping homeless children. 


BULGARIA 
(See Intl, EC, UN) 


. BURUNDI 


June 1—In the nation’s 1st free and fair democratic election since 
independence in 1962, Burundi Democratic Front 
(FRODEBU) candidate Melchior Ndadaye—an ethnic Hutu— 
gamers about 66% of the vote, outpolling President Pierre 
Buyoya, the head of the military government, of the Union for 
National Progress (UPRONA), who receives about 33%; 
UPRONA represents ethnic Tutsi, who make up some 15% of 
the country’s population and have ruled Burundi since 
independence. 
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June 29—In the country’ Ist free and fair legislative elections, 
FRODEBU candidates win 65 of parliament's 81 seats, 
receiving approximately 72% of the vote; UPRONA candidates 
win the remaining seats, with about 21% of the ballots that 
were Cast. 

July 3—In Bujumbura, the capital, an army official says an 
overnight coup attempt against Ndadaye by 5 army officers 
was thwarted and the officers captured. 

July 10—Ndadaye and Prime Minister Sylvie Kinigi, a Tutsi who 
served in previous governments, are inaugurated; Kinigi is 
Burundis lst woman prime minister. 


CAMBODIA 


April 13—In a letter to Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the former 
head of state, Khmer Rouge leader Khieu Samphan announces 
that all Khmer Rouge officials will be withdrawn from the 
capital. 

April 19—In Kompong Speu province, Khmer Rouge guerrillas 
attack Bulgarian UN troops sent to protect an election office in 
a besieged village; 1 UN soldier is killed and 3 are wounded. 

May 1—In Phnom Penh, UN officials announce that a Colombian 
UN police officer was killed and another wounded yesterday 
when they came under attack in the eastern part of the 
county; the officials say this is the 1st slaying of a UN police 
officer in Cambodia. 

May 3—Khmer Rouge guerrillas attack a tourist center in the 
northern city of Siem Reap, killing 2 civilians; the government 
says its troops killed at least 12 rebels. 

In Khmer Rouge attacks in Kompong Cham province, 5 
Indian UN peacekeeping troops are wounded. 

May 4—In rebel-held territory in the northwest, gunmen identified 
as Khmer Rouge ambush a UN convoy, killing a Japanese and 
wounding 8 other peacekeepers; the Japanese government 
orders its 750 members of the 22,000-member UN 
peacekeeping mission in Cambodia to return to Phnom Penh. 

May 5—More than 100 gunmen believed to be members of the 
Khmer Rouge attack a railroad line in the western province of 
Battambang, killing at least 13 passengers; UN officials say the 
Khmer Rouge are mounting a terrorist campaign to disrupt 
elections scheduled for later this month; the UN has also said 
the Cambodian government is systematically attempting to 
intimidate voters and its main opposition, the National Front 
for an Independent, Neutral, Peaceful and Cooperative 
Cambodia (FUNCINPEC), the royalist party. 

May 7—A Khmer Rouge spokesman says his group is not 
responsible for the killing of 11 UN employees in the last 6 
weeks; he says Vietnam and the Vietnamese-installed 
Cambodian government under Prime Minister Hun Sen 
orchestrated the attacks. 

May 20—Heavy fighting takes place between government troops 
and the Khmer Rouge in the northwestern provinces of 
Kompong Thom and Siem Reap; some Khmer Rouge deaths 
are reported. Smaller battles between the 2 forces take place in 
the southern provinces of Kompong Speu and Kandal. 
Yesterday 4 government soldiers were reported killed as the 
Cambodian army drove the Khmer Rouge out of a large part of 
Siem Reap. 

May 21—In rebel-held territory in western Cambodia, a Khmer 
Rouge spokesman says “the US and its allies have had a policy 
to eliminate” the Khmer Rouge since 1991, and accuses them 
of arming the Cambodian government and Vietnam against 
the group. . 

May 22—Two Chinese members of the UN peacekeeping force are 
killed in a raid in central Cambodia; the UN holds the Khmer 
Rouge responsible. 

May 23—A 6-day election under UN auspices begins; results will 
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determine the makeup of a 120-member national assembly 
that will write a new constitution; the Khmer Rouge, 1 of the 4 
Cambodian factions that signed the 1991 peace accord, is 
boycotting the balloting, in which 20 other parties are 
competing; this is the country’s Ist multiparty election in more 
than 20 years. 

May 31— A UN convoy is ambushed in the central province of 
Kompong Cham, and 1 Uruguayan peacekeeper is killed; the 
UN says the Khmer Rouge was responsible for this attack, as 
well as for a raid yesterday on a market in Kandal province in 
which 2 Cambodians died. 

June 12—In a speech in Svay Rieng province, Prince Norodom 
Chakrapong, flanked by Cambodian army generals, 
announces that 7 eastern provinces are seceding, “according to 
the wishes of the people,” to form an “autonomous zone.” 
Chakrapong, a deputy prime minister in Hun Sen’s 
government, is a son of Prince Sihanouk and the estranged 
half-brother of Prince Norodom Ranariddh, the leader of 
FUNCINPEC. 

June 14—Fully reporting for the 1st time the results of the May 
23-28 election for the National Assembly, The New York Times 
says FUNCINPEC won 45.5% of the vote and the Cambodian 
People’s party 38.2%, giving the former 58 seats in the 120-seat 
assembly and the governing party 51; the Buddhist Liberal 
Democratic party under Son Sann won 10 assembly seats. 

Meeting for the 1st time, the National Assembly approves a 
resolution granting Prince Sihanouk “full and special powers... 
in order that he may save our nation”; the act is of doubtful 
legality since the assembly is empowered only to draft a 
constitution. 

June 15—UN peacekeepers at the country’s eastern border report 
Prince Chakrapong fled to Vietnam in the early morning 
hours, with a convoy of about 20 vehicles. 

June 16—FUNCINPEC and the Cambodian People's party agree to 
share power in an interim coalition that will govern Cambodia 
until a new constitution is written; Sihanouk had announced 
such a coalition earlier in the month, only to have Prince 
Ranariddh publicly declare he could not work with the 
“killers” in the government who had staged violent attacks on 
his party during the election campaign, or with Prince 
Chakrapong. : 

June 18—The People’s party and FUNCINPEC agree to joint 
control of the defense and interior ministries that direct the 
army and police, while FUNCINPEC will control the foreign 
and finance ministries; Hun Sen and Prince Ranariddh will 
serve as co-chairmen of the interim government. 

June 25—In a radio broadcast, the Khmer Rouge says it has 
accepted Sihanouks offer of an advisory role in the interim 
government. 


CANADA 

June 25—After being elected leader of the governing Progressive 
Conservatives at a party convention June 13, former Defense 
Minister Kim Campbell is sworn in as Canada’s 19th prime 
minister; Campbell, the 1st woman to hold the post, replaces 
Brian Mulroney, who announced his retirement in February 
after serving since 1984; she must call a general election before 
November. 


CHINA 

(See also Intl, IME UN; Mexico; US: Vietnam) 

April 6—The number of registered companies in China rose 88% 
last year, to 486,000, reports The New York Times; the capital of 
private businesses also grew 79% over the year, to $3.9 billion. 


April 27—In an attempt to reduce tensions, high-level delegates 
from China and Taiwan meet in Singapore for the 1st time for 
talks; they agree to hold such meetings at least 4 times a year. 

May 24—In the largest demonstration in several years, some 600 
people in Lhasa, the Tibetan capital, protest economic 
hardships and Chinese control of Tibet; police disperse the 
crowd with tear gas. 

May 26—Xu Wenli, who served 12 years in solitary confinement 
for his part in the Democracy Wall movement of 1979-1980, 
is released from prison 3 years before the end of his 15-year 
sentence. 

May 27—The Tibetan Information Network, a London-based 
human rights group, has issued a report saying more than 200 
of 335 imprisoned pro-independence activists in Tibet are being 
held without trial, the Far Eastern Economic Review reports. 

June 6—In Renshou, Sichuan province, paramilitary police fire tear 
gas at thousands of farmers who surrounded them and threw 
stones; the police were attempting to arrest leaders of a recent 
rebellion against county officials who imposed a tax for the 
construction of a road. 

June 28—The American brewer Anheueser-Busch purchases a 5% 
interest in Tsingtao Brewery Company after Tsingtao becomes 
the 1st mainland corporation to be listed on the Hong Kong 
stock exchange; this is the 1st such foreign acquisition allowed 
by China. 

June 30—It is announced that Li Guixian, the governor of the 
central bank, has been dismissed after some 100,000 Chinese 
investors lost more than $175 million in the Great Wall bond 
scandal earlier this month; he will be replaced temporarily by 
Deputy Prime Minister Zhu Rongji. 

July 1—The central government has rescinded 37 central 
government taxes and 43 local government fees in the last 
several weeks, the Far Eastern Economic Review reports; the cuts 
come in response to widespread discontent among farmers. 

July 4—The government signs a pact with Iran to build at least 1 
300-megawatt nuclear power plant near Teheran for what 
Iranian officials maintain are peaceful purposes. 

July 15—Today’s New York Times reports that the Communist party 
Central Committee has secretly issued a 16-point austerity 
plan in an attempt to arrest rising inflation; prices were 17% 
higher in April than a year earlier. ) 

July 16—In a statement issued by the New China News Agency, 
the government apologizes for 2 incidents in which Chinese 
patrol boats seized Russsian vessels in international waters; 
during the last 2 years there have been several similar attacks 
on or detainings of Vietnamese and North Korean ships. 

July 17—The Hong Kong newspaper Ta Kung Pao reports that 44 
people were convicted 2 days ago in Fuzhou, the capital of 
Fujian province, of smuggling people out of the country and 
sentenced to terms in labor camps; another 32 have received 
prison terms of from 1 to 5 years for the same offense. 

July 25—The Washington Post reports it has learned that Bai Weiji, 
a former Foreign Ministry staffer, was sentenced in May to 10 
years in prison for passing “official secrets” to the paper's 
Beijing correspondent; Bai’s wife, Zhao Lei, was given a 6-year 
sentence. 


COLOMBIA 


April 15—A van loaded with 440 pounds of explosives is 
detonated in Bogotá, killing at least 11 people and wounding 
more than 100; security officials blame the explosion on 
fugitive drug trafficker Pablo Escobar. 

April 16—The bodies of Guido Parra, Escobars lawyer, and Parra’s 
son are found on the outskirts of Medellin; a group blaming 
Escobar for yesterdays bombing takes responsibility for the 
killings. 


CONGO 
July 16—President Pascal Lissouba declares a 15-day state of 
~ emergency and replaces the head of the armed forces; at least 
23 Eee have died in political and ethnic violence in the last 
month. 


COSTA RICA 

April 29—At Juan Santamaria International Airport in San José, 
gunmen from the group known as the Commando of Death are 
arrested as they attempt to board a plane; the gunmen—who 
claimed to be armed with explosives and heavy weaponry— 
took 19 of the country’s 22 supreme court justices hostage 
April 26, demanding safe passage to South America, at least $8 
million, and the release of some Costa Rican prisoners for the 
judges’ freedom; 18 justices and 5 other people are rescued; the 
gunmen had released one of the judges on April 27. 


CROATIA 
(See Bosnia and Herzegovina) 


CUBA 


(See also Intl, Ibero-American Conference; US) 

April 22—In an interview published in Granma, the official 
Communist party daily, Armed Forces Minister General Raúl 
Castro, President Fidel Castro's brother, says the country is 
downsizing its military because it has not received equipment 
from the former Soviet Union since 1990. 

July 2—Cuban coastal patrol boats intercept an American 
speedboat attempting to smuggle several Cubans to the US; 3 
passengers are killed and 1 is wounded. 

July 3—A 2d American speedboat is captured near Havana and its 4 
American occupants arrested as they attempt attempt to 
smuggle a group of Cubans out of the country and into the US. 

July 4The remaining soldiers from a Soviet military brigade sent to 
Cuba in December 1962 leave with their dependents for Russia. 

July 6—Security officials say they have captured 3 Cuban exiles and 6 
Cubans whom the exiles were attempting to spirit out of the 
country after their craft sank on July 4 near Santa Cruz del Norte. 


CZECH REPUBLIC 
(See Intl, EC, UN) 


DENMARK 

(See also Turkey) 

May 18—Voters approve a version of the treaty on European union 
signed by EC leaders in Maastricht, the Netherlands, in 
December 1991; the vote is 56.8% to 43.2%; last year Danes 
rejected a stronger version of the treaty that would have 
required acceptance of the concept of European citizenship, as 
well as a European currency and common defense, justice, and 
immigration policies. In a rare confrontation, 24 police officers 
are injured after the vote count by rock-throwing leftist 
protesters and 10 protesters are shot and wounded by police. 


DyiBoun 3 
May 15—Hassan Gouled Aptidon has been elected president for the 
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Sth time, The Economist reports; fewer than 50% of eligible voters 
turned out for the election; the opposition refused to participate. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
(See Intl, UN) 


EGYPT 

(See also US) 

April 11—In Abu Tig, in the southern part of the country, Islamic 
militants kill Brigadier General Mohammed al-Shaimi, a top 
government security official in Asyut province; two others are 
also killed in the attack. 

April 20—Two unidentified gunmen attack Minister of 
Information Mohammed Safwat el-Sharif outside his home in 
Heliopolis, a Cairo suburb, wounding his driver and his 
bodyguard. 

May 21—In Cairo, a bomb explosion outside a police station kills 

_ 6 people; no group takes responsibility. 

May 27—-A military court in Cairo sentences 6 convicted Muslim 
militants to death, 1 in absentia; 3 others are given sentences 
of from 10 years to life imprisonment; 5 are acquitted; those 
convicted were found guilty of terrorist acts including the 
assassination attempt on Sharif. 

Five people are wounded in a bomb explosion at a police 
checkpoint in the capital. 

June 8—A bomb explodes on a road leading to the Giza pyramids, 
killing 1 person and injuring at least 14 other people; officials 
suspect Islamic militants of setting off the blast, which they 
believe was intended for a tour bus. 

June 13—In Alexandria, a man sentenced to death for killing a 
police officer is hanged; it is the 1st execution of an Islamic 
militant since 5 were put to death in 1982 for their role in the 
assassination of President Anwar Sadat a year earlier; the 
government announces more executions of convicted 
terrorists will take place in the near future; 22 Islamic militants 
have received death sentences in the last 6 months. 

June 19—In Cairo, a bomb explosion kills 7 people and wounds 
15 others; no one takes responsibility. 

July 3—Government officials announce they have asked the US to 
extradite Sheik Omar Abdel Rahman, who was detained in 
New York yesterday on immigration charges; an Egyptian 
court in Fayoum, a city south of Cairo, today orders Rahman's 
arrest for inciting a 1989 riot near a Fayoum mosque and in 
the attempted murder of 2 police officers. 

July 8—Seven Islamic militants convicted of taking part in terrorist 
acts against tourists and of plotting to overthrow the 
government are hanged. 

July 17—Three Islamic militants who were convicted of attempting 
to assassinate Information Minister el-Sharif on April 20 are 
hanged; 2 others are hanged for the March 16 bombing of a 
tourist bus in Cairo. 

July 18—In Cairo, 2 militants, 1 police officer, and 1 civilian are 
killed during an attack by Islamic militants on Major General 
Osman Shahin’s limousine; Shahin, who is the chief military 
officer for the capital, escapes unharmed. 


EL SALVADOR 


April 1—As part of the amnesty for those accused of committing 
human rights abuses during the 12-year civil war, 2 military 
officers who were each serving 30 years in prison for the 1989 
murder of 6 Jesuit priests are released. 

May 4—President Alfredo Cristiani begins the dismissal process for 
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15 of the 102 military officers who are to be purged under a 
cease-fire agreement with the Farabundo Martí National 
Liberation Front. l 

June 25—Roman Catholic Bishop Joaquín Ramos Umaña is shot and 
killed while riding in his car from the airport to San Salvador, the 
capital; the army calls the incident an apparent robbery attempt; 
2 other people accompanying the bishop were unharmed. 

July 1—Cristiani replaces Defense Minister General René Emilio 
Ponce with Colonel Humberto Corado Figueroa; the move is 
part of the cease-fire agreement with the Farabundo Marti 
National Liberation Front. 


ERITREA 

(See also Intl, UN) 

April 27—Results from a UN-monitored referendum held April 
21-23 show 99.8% of Eritreans approved independence from 
Ethiopia; Eritrea, a former Italian colony and UN trust territory, 
was annexed by Ethiopia in 1962. 

May 21—The new National Assembly elects as the country’s 
president Isaias Afewerki, leader of the Eritrean People’s 
Liberation Front, the rebel group that took control of Eritrea 2 
years ago; the assembly is to write a constitution, after which 
multiparty elections will be held. 

May 24—In a ceremony in Asmara, the capital, Eritrea formally declares 
itself a nation. Ethiopia recognized the new country on May 3. 


ESTONIA 


(See also Russia) 

July 6—The new president sends back to parliament for 
reconsideration a law it passed in mid-June that would have 
required Russian-speakers in Estonia to become citizens or 
gain residency permits within 2 years after passing a language 
test; during this interim only Estonians would have had the 
right to vote; Russia last month announced it was halting oil 
and gas supplies to Estonia to protest the law. 

July 24The government has dismissed as illegal referendums 
held in Narva and Sillamae; the predominantly Russian 
populations voted overwhelmingly to declare their towns 
autonomous territories, The Economist reports. 


ETHIOPIA 
(See Eritrea) 


FRANCE 

(See also New Zealand) 

May 1—Former Prime Minister Pierre Bérégovoy commits suicide; 
Bérégovoy stepped down in March after his Socialist party 
received only 18% of the vote in parliamentary elections. 

May 10—New conservative Prime Minister Edouard Balladur 
proposes an austerity budget that includes sharp increases in 
gasoline, liquor, and social security taxes. This year’s budget 
deficit is estimated at $64 billion. 

May 26—The government announces a privatization program for 
21 large state-controlled companies, including Air France, 
Renault automakers, and Elf Aquitaine, the oil conglomerate. 


GEORGIA | 
May 1—In Moscow, President Eduard Shevardnadze and Russian 


President Boris Yeltsin call for a cease-fire beginning May 25 in 
Abkhazia, a region seeking independence from Georgia; 
nationalists in the region have received some assistance from 
Russian troops, apparently without authorization from 
Moscow. 

May 4—An explosion at the Inguri station in western Georgia cuts 
off 40% of the country’s electricity supply; officials say the 
incident, the 8th of its kind in 18 months, was engineered by 
supporters of ousted President Zviad Gamsakhurdia, who are 
fighting a guerrilla war to overthrow Shevardnadze. 

July 6—Shevardnadze declares martial law in Abkhazia; as many as 
1,000-people have been reported killed in a renewed rebel 
offensive that began last week; rebel fighters have cut off the 
region's capital, Sukhumi, currently held by Georgian troops, 
and are shelling the city from surrounding positions; they now 
control more than half of Abkhazia. Secessionists, who want to 
join in a union with other minority groups in the Caucasus 
and Russia, declared independence last August. 

July 28—A Russian-mediated cease-fire signed yesterday by 
Georgian and Abkhazian leaders takes effect. 


GERMANY 

(See also Guatemala) 

April 22—The Bundesbank cuts the discount rate from 7.5% to 
7.25%; it also cuts the Lombard rate, which sets a ceiling on 
the interest paid on money market accounts 0.5%, to 8.5%. 

May 3—Björn Engholm, leader of the Social Democratic party and 
premier of the state of Schleswig Holstein, announces he is 
resigning from both posts; Engholm says he lied to a 
committee of the state's parliament about his knowledge of an 
opposition smear campaign against him during his 1987 race 
for office; last winter it was disclosed that 1 of his aides had 
recently made 2 secret payments to Engholm’s former 
opponents press secretary. 

May 7—Germany signs a treaty with Poland that will permit 
Germany to deport unlimited numbers of rejected applicants 
for asylum within 6 months of their arrival from Poland; 
Germany will pay Poland $152.8 million over 2 years for 
housing for immigrants and increased border surveillance; 
438,191 people applied for asylum in Germany last year, an 
estimated 100,000 of these enteririg through Poland. 

May 15—About 300,000 workers from the eastern and western 
parts of the country have stopped working as a show of 
support for the 30,000 striking I. G. Metall workers, The 
Economist reports. io 

May 22—In most of eastern Germany, workers have called off the 
strike because they have been promised pay equality with 
western workers by 1996, The Economist reports. 

May 27—In a district court in Dresden, Hans Modrow, who briefly 
served as East Germany's prime minister in 1989-1990, is 
found guilty of falsely reporting the results of 1989 local 
elections to bolster the ruling Communist party; he is givena 
warning and made to pay a $13,000 fee. 

May 28—Parliament completes approval of a bill that tightens 
Germany’s liberal policy on asylum; the lower house voted 521 
to 132 on May 26 in favor of the measure; nonpolitical 
refugees can now be immediately expelled. 

The Constitutional Court rules that a liberal 1992 abortion 
law violates a constitutional provision obliging the state to 
protect human life; but the court also says neither women who 
undergo Ist-trimester abortions nor their doctors should be 
prosecuted. 

May 29—In the Ruhr Valley city of Solingen, 5 Turks are killed and 
more than a dozen others injured in a house fire that police 
suspect was set by neo-Nazi terrorists. 

June 2—For a 3d night, Turks in Solingen and several other cities 


stage violent protests in reaction to the deaths in Solingen. 

July 10—The New York Times reports on an accusation by the Red 
Army Faction guerrilla group that one of its leaders, Wolfgang 
Grams, who died during a raid by an elite army anti-terrorist 
unit in Bad Kleinen June 27, was deliberately killed by a 
commando after his capture; Interior Minister Rudolf Seiters 
has resigned because of contradictory statements on Grams'’s 
death. 

July 23—The 1st several hundred of the 1,700 German troops that 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl announced in December would join 
the UN mission in Somalia departed this week, The New York 
Times reports; this is the 1st deployment of German combat 
troops since World War II. 


GREECE 

(See Intl, UN; Bosnia and Herzegovina) 

June 30—In Athens, Russian President Boris Yeltsin and Greek 
officials sign a treaty of friendship and cooperation, it is the 1st 
visit to the country by a Russian president. 


GUATEMALA 

May 25—Backed by the military, President Jorge Serrano Elias 
suspends the constitution and the courts; security forces 
occupy government buildings; Serrano, who says that the 
suspensions are temporary and that he will serve only until his 
term ends in January 1996, says his actions are necessary 
because of a “breakdown in law and order” throughout the 
country. 

May 26—Serrano imposes censorship on the print media; 
government forces occupy television and radio 
Stations. 

May 27—In Guatemala City, more than 1,000 people protest 
Serrano’s seizure of power. 

Serrano names 9 new justices to the supreme court, and 
appoints his wife, former Education Minister Maria Luisa 
Beltranena, the court's president. 

The US State Department announces it will suspend as 
much as $50 million in aid to Serrano’s government; Germany 
says it will withhold $78 million in aid. 

June 1—Acting on an order issued by the supreme court stating 
that Serrano’s takeover was unconstitutional, the military ousts 
Serrano and places Vice President Gustavo Espina Salguero in 
power; Espina is to tender his resignation once the legislature 
reconvenes and can appoint an interim president. 

June 6—Former Attorney General of Human Rights Ramiro de 
León Carpiro is sworn in as the nation’s president after being 
selected by the legislature. 

June 7—De León Carpio replaces the defense minister, General 
José Domingo Garcia Samayoa, with General Roberto 
Perussina as part of a shake-up among military figures who 
took part in the political crisis. 

Panamanian officials say they have granted Serrano 
asylum. 


Ham 

(See also Intl, UN) 

April 3—In Port-au-Prince, a small group of demonstrators 
marches in a show of support for President Jean-Bertrand 
Aristide, who was ousted by the military in September 1991; it 
is the 1st such demonstration permitted by the military- 
backed government of Prime Minister Marc Bazin. 

June 8—Citing an inability to govern after 4 ministers refuse to 
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accept dismissal, Prime Minister Bazin resigns. 

July 3—In New York, Aristide and Lieutenant General Raoul 
Cedras, who led the 1991 coup and who has replaced Bazin as 
head of the government, sign a UN-brokered accord that calls 
for Aristide’s return to the presidency by October 30 and the 
removal of Haitian high command officers through resignation 
or exile. 

July 17—In New York, a group of Haitian political representatives 
signs the New York Pact, which provides for the selection of a 
prime minister by the bicameral Haitian parliament; amnesty 
for those who took part in the September 1991 coup; and 
Aristides naming of the country’ chief military officer and 
head of security. Additionally, the 13 military members of the 
legislature selected in the January 18 elections, which Aristide 
called illegal, say they will voluntarily remove themselves until 
agreement is reached on their status. 

July 25—In a letter to parliament, Aristide nominates Robert 
Malval, a publisher and longtime supporter, as prime 
minister. 


HUNGARY 

(See also Intl, EC, UN) 

April 14—By a 130-73 vote, with 23 abstentions, the parliament 
passes a law prohibiting the use of the fascist Hungarian 
arrow-cross, the Nazi swastika, and the Communist hammer 
and sickle symbol in cultural, historical, and educational 
material  ” 

June 8—The New York Times reports that Istvan Csurka, one of the 
leaders of the governing Democratic Forum, and 3 of his 
colleagues in the Forums right-wing internal opposition were 
expelled from the party's parliamentary faction last week for 
criticizing government policies. 


INDIA 

(See also Intl, IMF; Bangladesh; Oman; Thailand) 

April 10—In Srinagar, the capital of Jammu-Kashmir, India’s 
northernmost state, 250 shops and houses are destroyed in a 
fire started by government troops in retaliation for the death of 
a soldier killed by Muslim militants today. Nearly 6,000 people 
have died since 1990 in fighting in Jammu-Kashmir, India’s 
only Muslim-majority state, where militants seek 
independence or union with Pakistan. 

April 11—The Press Trust of India news agency reports 5 people 
were killed by guerrillas after government forces shot and 
killed 8 suspected Muslim militants in Jammu-Kashmir; 11 
other bodies were also found by city employees and police. 

April 18—More than 125 people have died in violence in Srinagar 
in the last week, The New York Times reports; witnesses place 
responsibility for most of the deaths on Indian paramilitary 
troops, although Hezbul Mujahideen separatists said yesterday 
they had killed 13 members of the security forces in an 
ambush. 

April 21—In a speech before parliament, Home Minister S. B. 
Chavan accuses Pakistan of aiding and training a group that 
committed a series of bombings in Bombay on March 12 that 
killed 317 people and wounded about 1,100. 

April 24—In Amritsar, commandos storm a jetliner and kill a 
hijacker holding 141 people aboard hostage. The hijacker, who 
had demanded to be flown to Pakistan, claimed membership 
in Hezbul Mujahideen, which seeks the union of Jammu- 
Kashmir with Pakistan; the militant group says he is not a 
member. 

April 28—Hundreds of armed officers occupying the police 
headquarters in Srinagar surrender to Indian army troops, 
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ending a bloodless rebellion that began last week; the 
mutineers sought the arrest of Rajendran Kumar, the states 
senior superintendent of police, in connection with the death 
in custody of a policeman suspected of militant ties. 

May 4—In villages of the northern state of Manipur and in Imphal, 
its capital, Hindu-Muslim violence begins its 2d day; the death 
toll rises to more than 100, with hundreds of people injured, 

` most of them Muslims. 

May 17—Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon Peres arrives on the Ist 
official visit by a member of the Israeli government in 40 years; 
Israel and India established full diplomatic relations last year. 

June 1—In Bombay, gunmen assassinate Prem Kumar Sharma, a 
member of the Maharashtra state legislature; Sharma was a 

` member of the Hindu nationalist Bharatiya Janata party. Three 
days ago another legislator, Ramesh More, a member of the 
militant Hindu group Shiv Sena, was murdered in the city; Sena 
has been accused of fomenting anti-Muslim riots in Bombay in 
January in which more than 600 people were killed. 

June 12—The ban on the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh party has 
been lifted by the High Court in Uttar Pradesh state, The 
Economist reports; on June 4 the Unlawful Activities Tribunal 
removed the ban placed on 2 other Hindu nationalist parties 
outlawed by the government during the December Hindu- 
Muslim violence in which more than 1,200 people were killed 
nationwide. 

June 17—Harshad Mehta, the financier at the center of a billion- 
dollar banking and securities scandal, alleges he paid a bribe in 
1991 equivalent to about $371,000 to Prime Minister P. V. 
Narasimha Rao to “gain political patronage and blessings”; Rao 
denies the charges; the Bharatiya Janata party calls for the 
prime minister's resignation and new general elections. 

June 26—Witnesses report that security forces and Islamic 
militants in Dayalgam, in Jammu-Kashmir state, engaged in a 
gun battle, after which troops burned down a house; 4 
civilians, 1 soldier, and 1 guerrilla are reported killed; police 
say troops did not set the blaze. 

June 29—In Manipur state, guerrillas ambush an army convoy, 
killing at least 32 soldiers; Haresh Goswami, the chief 
secretary of Manipur, says the secessionist National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland was responsible for the attack;the rebel 


group, which may have as many as 2,000 members, has bases . 


located in Myanmar and northeastern India near the border 
with Bangladesh. 

July 8—In its annual report, Amnesty International says that 
hundreds of people were “extra-judicially” executed by Indian 
security forces in Kashmir in 1992. 

July 28—Rao’s government survives, 265 to 251, a motion of no 
confidence presented in parliament; the motion alleged Rao 
and his Congress party accepted bribes, promoted “anti- 
people” economic policies, and allowed those responsible for 
the demolition of a mosque in Ayodhya last December that set 
off religious rioting nationwide to go unpunished. 


INDONESIA 

May 21—José Gusmao, known as Xanana, the leader of an 
independence movement for annexed East Timor, is sentenced 
to life in prison after being convicted of attacks on civilians 
and soldiers. 


IRAN 

(See also China; Iraq; Japan) 

June 13—Final results from the June 11 presidential election show 
President Hashemi Rafsanjani won 63% of the vote; Ahmed 
Tavakoli, a former labor minister, received 24% of the ballots 


cast; Abdullah Jafaf Ali, a university president, won 9.1%, and 
former parliament member Rajab Ali Taheri, 2.4%; about 16 
million of the nation’s 29 million eligible voters cast ballots. 

June 23—Government television announces that more than 
8,500 drug users were rounded up and arrested between June 
16 and June 20; it also says 13 drug smuggling rings were 
broken up, 882 dealers were captured, and almost 5,000 
pounds of morphine, opium, and hashish were confiscated in 
the raids. 


IRAQ 

(See also Jordan; Kuwait; Saudi Arabia) 

April 9—Near Mosul, 4 American warplanes patrolling the 
northern no-fly zone drop 4 cluster bombs on Iraqi antiaircraft 
guns after being fired on; no-fly zones were established in 
northern and southern Iraq to protect Kurds in the north and 
Shiites in the south from Iraqi air attacks. 

April 18—Two US warplanes fire a missile at a radar station south 
of Mosul below the no-fly zone after the Iraqi radar locked 
onto their positions. 

May 20—A US Defense Department spokesman says American 
warplanes patrolling the southern no-fly zone were fired on by 
Iraqi antiaircraft guns 3 times in the last week. 

May 25—As many as 12 Iranian military planes attack 2 People’s 
Mujahideen bases, 1 near the northern city of Suleimaniya, the 
other near Baghdad; the official Iranian press agency says the 
attacks are in retaliation for raids by the Iranian rebels over the 
last 2 weeks. 

June 23—US officials say that Iraqi forces have mobilized along the 
border with Iran and that Iraqi air defenses have been placed 
on high alert; it is the largest military action by Iraq since the 
1991 Persian Gulf War. 

June 27—The government news service reports 8 people were 
killed and dozens injured by 23 Tomahawk cruise missiles 
fired at the Iraqi intelligence agency building in Baghdad 
yesterday by US warships in the Red Sea and Persian Gulf; the 
attack was in retaliation for what the administration of US 
President Bill Clinton says is Iraq’s complicity in a plot to 
assassinate former US President George Bush; Kuwait has 
arrested 11 Iraqis and 3 Kuwaitis on charges they took part in 
the plan to kill Bush while he was visiting Kuwait in April. In 
Baghdad after the attack, 10,000 Iraqis mount a demonstration 
against the US. 

June 29—A US plane monitoring the southern no-fly zone fires a 
missile at an Iraqi antiaircraft battery after its radar locks onto 
the plane's position. 

July 24—A US warplane fires at an Iraqi antiaircraft battery in the 
southern no-fly zone after the pilot believed the battery had 
begun to track his plane. 

July 29—In the southern no-fly zone, 2 US Navy jets fire missiles 
at antiaircraft radar sites they believe targeted their positions. 


ISRAEL 

(See also India; Kuwait; Lebanon) 

April 16—A car bomb explodes near the settlement of Mehola in 
the Israeli-occupied West Bank, killing 2 Palestinians, 
wounding another, and injuring 8 Israeli soldiers; army 
officials blame the blast on the militant Muslim group Hamas. 

April 18—Members of the Red Eagle faction of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine claim responsibility for todays 
stabbing death of an Israeli in the West Bank. 

April 22—Several civilians are wounded by rockets fired by Islamic 
Resistance guerrillas into northern Israel from outside Israel's 
self-declared security zone in southern Lebanon; Israeli army 


and Israel-backed South Lebanon Army soldiers retaliate with 
artillery and tank fire; Islamic Resistance is the military wing 
of the Iranian-backed Party of God. 

April 28—Since April 20, Israeli soldiers have killed at least 6 
Palestinians and have wounded at least 164 in street clashes 
and security operations in the West Bank and Israeli-occupied 
Gaza Strip. 

May 3—Fourteen of 30 Palestinians exiled for as long as 20 years 
return to the West Bank as part of a goodwill gesture by the 
Israeli government; 15 other Palestinians were allowed to 

, return April 30. 

May I2—In the West Bank city of Nablus, 2 Palestinians stab and 
wound 2 Israeli soldiers during a change of the guard at an 
observation post. 

May 13—Ezer Weizman is inaugurated as the country’s 7th 
president; Weizman, who replaces President Chaim Herzog, 
will serve a 5-year term. 

May 16—In Gaza, 2 Israeli and 2 Palestinian civilians are slain by 
gunmen; Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) and 
Hamas militants jointly claim responsibility for the killings. 

May 29—The army places the West Bank town of Hebron under 
curfew as it searches for those who stabbed an Israeli settler to 
death last night; since May 3 Israeli soldiers have killed 15 
Palestinians and have wounded 89 others during street 
clashes. 

June 11—Army officials say they have issued orders that ban 
discrimination against homosexuals in recruitment and 
assignments. 

June 29—Middle East Watch, a US-based human rights group, 
issues a report asserting that of the 120 Palestinian fugitives 
killed by army undercover units since December 1987, most 
presented little or no danger to the soldiers and many were 
suspected of committing only minor crimes. 

July 1—In Jerusalem, 2 Hamas gunmen who had opened fire on a 
crowded bus are killed by soldiers as they flee in a hijacked car, 2 
civilians are killed by the gunmen, and at least 3 others wounded. 

In Gaza City, in the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip, 
Palestinians shoot and kill another Palestinian suspected of 
collaborating with Israeli authorities. 

A grenade thrown at an army base guard post in Gaza City 
by an unknown assailant injures 4 Israeli soldiers. 

July 8—In Rafah, in Gaza, Israeli soldiers shoot and kill a 
Palestinian wanted for attacks on soldiers and suspected 
Palestinian collaborators. 

July 25—tIranian-backed Party of God rebels fire rockets at the 
northern town of Qiryat Shemona, near Israel's security zone 
in southern Lebanon, killing at least 2 Israelis and wounding 
about 23 others. . 

July 26—Chief of Staff Lieutenant General Ehud Barak reports that 
at least 100 rockets fired by rebels in Lebanon have landed in 
northern Israel in the last 2 days, wounding dozens of people. 

Military officials say 1 Israeli soldier has been killed and 3 
others have been wounded since an Israeli assault on rebel 
targets inside Lebanon began yesterday. 

July 28—In the north, 5 people are injured by rocket attacks from 
Lebanon; government officials have said that as many as 
10,000 people have fled south from Qiryat Shemona and that 
the remaining population of about 10,000 is living in shelters. 

July 29—The supreme court acquits John Demjanjuk of being 
“Ivan the Terrible,” a guard at the Treblinka concentration 
camp in Poland during World War II; Ukrainian by birth, 
Demjanjuk was extradited to Israel from the US in 1986. 


ITALY 
(See also Intl, UN; Italy) 
April 3—Magistrates in Milan officially notify former Prime 
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Minister and Christian Democratic party leader Arnaldo 
Forlani he is under investigation in a 14-month-old national 
bribery and corruption scandal; 3 former prime ministers and 
more than 2,000 other politicians and business people have 
been implicated in, and 4 party leaders have resigned over, the 
so-called Tangentopoli (Bribe City) scandal; some suspects 
have also been charged with association with the Mafia. 

April 10—Police arrest Roberto d'Alessandro, the president of 
Agusta SpA, a major helicopter manufacturer in the state- 
controlled defense industry, on charges involving a $1.5- 
million bribe for a contract with the security forces. 

April 19—Results of a national referendum held yesterday and 
today show 82.7% of voters endorsed the ending of pure 
proportional representation for three-quarters of the seats in 
the upper house of parliament; supporters hope this will lead 
to changes in the electoral law that will prevent weak 
coalition governments and establish a more stable political 
system. 

April 20—Prime Minister Giuliano Amato resigns after 9 months 
in office. 

April 29—Carlo Azeglio Ciampi, the director of the central bank, is 
sworn in as Italy’s 52d postwar prime minister, along with a 
new cabinet; Ciampi, who has no declared allegiance to a 
party, is the 1st prime minister to be chosen from outside 
parliament. 

Hours later, parliament, in a secret ballot, lifts the 
parliamentary immunity of former Socialist Prime Minister 
Bettino Craxi for minor infractions committed in Rome but 
not elsewhere, thus thwarting a judicial inquiry into $29 
million in bribes that Craxi allegedly accepted in Milan. 

The Democratic Party of the Left, the renamed Communist 
party, withdraws its support from the government; 3 newly 
sworn-in cabinet ministers resign. 

May 12—Franco Nobili, head of the Instituto per la Ricostruzione, 
the largest public corporation and biggest employer in Italy, is 
arrested in Rome on corruption charges stemming mostly 
from his tenure as head of a private construction firm accused 
of paying bribes to the state electricity utility. 

May 14—A car bomb injures 23 people and heavily damages a 
residential block in Rome; investigators say the host of a 
television talk show that has covered the Mafia was probably 
the target. 

May 18—Near Messina, Sicily, police arrest Benedetto (Nitto) 
Santapaola, the alleged 2nd-in-command of the Mafia. Since 
last year, police have arrested the men said to be the 3 highest- 
ranking members. 

May 2/—In Florence, a car bomb kills 5 people and seriously 
damages a wing of the Uffizi Gallery and more than a dozen 
works of art inside; authorities blame terrorists or the Mafia. 

July 23—In Milan, Raul Gardini, the former head of the Ferruzzi- 
Montedison conglomerate, the 2d-largest firm in the country, 
is found dead of what is believed to be a self-inflicted gunshot 
wound; Gabriele Cagliari, chief of Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi 
(ENI), the state energy utility and by far the largest Italian 
corporation, apparently committed suicide in his Milan jail 
cell July 20; Gardini was under investigation, and Cagliari had 
been arrested, in the Tangentopoli scandal. 

July 28—In Rome, 2 bombs injure 24 people and inflict severe 
damage on 2 historic churches. Late last night a car bomb 
killed at least 5 people in central Milan and damaged a gallery 
of modem art. No group has claimed responsibility for the 
blasts, but police link them to bombings in Florence and 
Rome in May. 


JAMAICA 
April 1—Preliminary results from the March 30 national elections 
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give Prime Minister P J. Patterson a victory over Jamaica 
Labour party candidate Edward Seaga, The New York Times 
reports; Patterson's People’s National party wins as many as 53 
seats in the 60-member Parliament; at least 12 people died and 
another 10 were injured in politically motivated violence 
during the 3-week campaign. 


JAPAN 

(See also Cambodia) 

April 13—The government announces a $117-billion economic 
stimulus package will be adopted in an attempt to meet its 
3.3% growth target for fiscal year 1993. 

April 15—Foreign Minister Michio Watanabe resigned earlier this 
month for health reasons, the Far Eastern Economic Review 
reports; Watanabe—a leader of the Liberal Democratic party— 
was considered the most likely successor to Prime Minister 
Kiichi Miyazawa. 

May 19—Financier Mitsuhiro Kotani is convicted for his part in a 
stock-manipulation scheme and given an 18-month 
suspended sentence; this is the 1st time the law against stock 
manipulation has been applied. 

June 9—Crown Prince Naruhito and Masako Owada, a former 
diplomat in the Foreign Ministry, are married in Tokyo. 

June 10—The government has announced it will loan Iran $357 
million for the 1st phase of construction for a hydroelectric 
plant, the Far Eastern Economic Review reports. 

. June 18—The lower house of parliament passes a vote of no 
confidence against the government of Prime Minister Kiichi 
Miyazawa, 255 to 220, with 21 members absent and some 
seats vacant; 39 members of the Liberal Democratic party, 
which has held power for 38 years, vote against the 
government. Miyazawa dissolves the lower house and calls for 
early elections to be held July 18. The no-confidence motion 
follows Miyazawa and the LDP’s abandonment June 15 of a 
series of electoral reform bills designed to restore public faith 
in a government plagued over the last 5 years by scandals 
involving corruption, sex, and gangsters. 

June 21—Ten members of the LDP leave to form the Sakigake 
(Harbinger party) under Masayoshi Takemura, former leader 
of an LDP political reform committee. 

June 23—At a news conference in Tokyo, former Finance Minister 
Tsutomu Hata, a leader of the LDP’s most powerful faction, 
announces that he and 43 other Liberal Democratic members 
of the dissolved lower house who quit the party yesterday have 
formed the Shinseito (Renaissance party); Ichiro Ozawa, the 
LDP’ former secretary general, is the new centrist party's key 
strategist. 

June 28—Fifty-seven LDP members of the dissolved lower 

‘ house—more than one-fifth of the party’s bloc—have now left 
the party, The New York Times reports. 

July 10—After more than 3 months of discussion, Japan agrees to 
take measures to reduce its $50-billion trade surplus with the 
US; the accord, announced today in Tokyo, targets areas that 
include increasing Japanese government procurement of 
foreign products, boosting imports of foreign auto parts, and 
economic harmonization, or making entry into the Japanese 
market easier for foreigners. Specific agreements covering 
high-priority areas such as government procurement, the 
insurance market, and automobiles are to be completed within 
6 months. 

July 18—The chairman and 2 other top executives of Kirin 
Brewery Company, the country’s largest beer producer and an 
influential corporate member of the Mitsubishi group, resign 
after the arrests of 4 Kirin officers on charges they paid 
$305,000 to members of the sokaiya gang, which specializes in 
corporate extortion. 


July 19—Results from elections for the 511-seat lower house of 
parliament, held yesterday, show the LDP won 223 seats, 
down from 275 in 1990, falling 33 short of the majority it has 
held since its inception in 1955. The Socialist party, the largest 
opposition party in the postwar period, lost nearly half its 
seats, winning only 70. Komeito (Clean Government party) 
captured 51 seats. The renegade Liberal Democrats of 
Shinseito (now known as the Japan Renewal party) took 55 
seats, while 2 other new parties, the Japan New party and 
Sakigake (Harbinger party), won 35 and 13 seats, respectively. 

July 22—Miyazawa resigns as head of the LDP. 

July 29—Leaders of a 7-party coalition of LDP defectors and 
Socialist and conservative opposition politicians select Morihiro 
Hosokawa as their choice for prime minister in a new 
government; Hosokawa left the LDP to found the reformist 
Japan New party 14 months ago. 

July 30—The Liberal Democrats elect Yohei Kono the new head of 
the party; Kono was the chief cabinet secretary in Miyazawa’s 
government. 


JORDAN : 

May 27—In statements to the national press this week, King 
Hussein announced he has broken off relations with the Iraqi 
government of President Saddam Hussein, The New York Times 
reports; the 2 nations had been allies for more than 10 years. 

July 10—The government news agency announces that King 
Hussein has called for multiparty general elections in 
November; if held, they would be the Ist multiparty elections 
since 1956. 


KOREA, NORTH 

(See also Intl, IAEA) 

April 9—The appointment of Kim Jong Il as chairman of the 
National Defense Committee—1 of the 3 highest posts in the 
government—is announced in Pyongyang; Kim is the son of 
President Kim Il Sung. 

June 11—After negotiations with the US, the government suspends 
its March decision to withdraw from from the nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty. Just hours before, Japanese sources 
reported that in late May North Korea conducted its first 
successful test of a midrange missile capable of reaching Japan. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

May 24—In his 3d purge of high-ranking military officials since 
February, President Kim Young Sam fires 4 generals for their 
roles in a December 1979 coup. 

July 17—Following an investigation of the militarys procurement 
system, Lee Jong Koo, defense minister from 1990 to 1991; his 
predecessor, Lee Sang Hoon; former air force chief of staff Han 
Joo Sok; and former chief of naval operations Kim Chul Woo 
are arrested on charges that they took more than $1 million in 
bribes from military suppliers; also implicated are a former 
national security adviser and the head of the Hyundai Group, 
who has been indicted on bribery charges. Since President Kim 
took office in February, more than 1,000 people have been 
jailed in his anti-corruption drive. 


KUWAIT 
(See also Iraq) 
June 8—At a news conference, First Deputy Prime Minister and 


Foreign Minister Sheik Sabah al-Ahmad says his country as 
well as other Arab nations have effectively discontinued the 
so-called “secondary boycott” against Israel by dealing with 
businesses that also do business with Israel. 

June 12—A state security court gives the death penalty to 10 - 
Jordanians convicted of aiding Iraqi forces against the Kuwaiti 
resistance in 1990; an 11th Jordanian is sentenced to 4 years in 
prison and fined $3,300. Last week the court sentenced 5 
Iraqis to death for attempting to persuade Kuwaitis to join 
Iraq's ruling Baath party during the occupation. 

June 19—The state security court hands down the death sentence 

` to an Iraqi for collaboration with the invading Iraqi forces 
during the country’s occupation. The court has also 
sentenced Colonel Alaa Hussein Khafaaji to death, in 
absentia, for allowing himself to be named prime minister of 
Kuwait while it was occupied; the colonel is believed to be 
living in Iraq. 


KYRGYZSTAN 


May 10—The government introduces the nation’s new currency, 
the som, to replace the ruble. 


LEBANON 

(See also Israel) 

April 1—In the Nahr el-Bared refugee district, 6 Israeli gunboats 
and 2 helicopters attack bases belonging to the Iranian-backed 
Islamic Holy War; 3 people are wounded. 

April 13—NMilitants from Islamic Resistance, the military arm of 
the Iranian-backed Party of God, detonate a bomb near the 
village of Qantara, just outside Israels self-declared security 
zone in southern Lebanon, killing 3 Israeli soldiers and 
wounding 2 others; Israeli troops retaliate with a heavy 
artillery and rocket attack that wounds 8 civilians and a UN 
soldier. 

April 16—Israeli helicopters attack the motorcade of a top Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) official, killing 3 
people and wounding 4 others. 

April 17—Party of God militants and members of the Syrian- 
backed Shiite Amal militia take responsibility for today’s 
shelling of a military position near Shoumariye in the Israeli 
security zone; a militiaman with the Israeli-backed South 
Lebanon Army is killed in the attack. 

April 21—The Israeli army and South Lebanon Army trade 
artillery and rocket attacks with the Islamic Resistance in and 
around the security zone, killing 2 civilians and wounding 9 
others. 

June 10—Fatah, the mainstream faction within the Palestine 
Liberation Organization, accuses the Fatah Revolutionary 
Council, a rival group, of last night's slaying of Fatah official 
Ahmed Mohammed Mahzoumi in a southern refugee camp. 

June 29—Iranian-backed rebels trade rocket, artillery, and gunfire 
with the Israeli army and the South Lebanon Army near the 
southern town of Al Mansureh; 1 civilian is killed and as many 
as 10 other noncombatants are wounded. 

July 8—The Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine takes 
responsibility for an ambush today in the Israeli security zone 
in which 2 Israeli soldiers were killed and 3 wounded; 1 of the 
guerrilla attackers was killed. 

July 9—Three Israeli soldiers are killed and 5 others wounded in 
the security zone after Party of God guerrillas launch a rocket 
attack on their positions; Israeli helicopters and artillery 
batteries respond by firing at Party of God and PFLP positions 
north of the security zone. 

` July 22—Party of God guerrillas trade artillery fire with Israeli 
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soldiers and members of the South Lebanon Army militia in 

the security zone, killing 1 Israeli soldier and wounding 2 

militiamen; Israel claims the rebels were aided by the Lebanese 

army. 

Just north of the security zone, 87 Palestinians deported 
from Israel last December return to their tent camp when 
Israeli soldiers fire artillery shells in their direction after the 
refugees attempt to walk into the security zone. 

July 25—Israel conducts 1 of its heaviest air raids on rebel targets 
throughout Lebanon in years, killing at least 9 Lebanese 
soldiers; at least 3 Syrian soldiers are killed and 3 others are 
wounded; several other people are reported killed or 
wounded. 

July 29—Large numbers of Israeli troops, artillery, and armored 
vehicles move into the security zone during the 5th day of the 
Israeli assault on Party of God positions in Lebanon; at least 1 
Lebanese soldier is killed in a bombing attack near the port 
city of Tyre. 

Israeli military officials say they have blockaded Beirut, 
Tyre, and the port city of Sidon in order to prevent weapons 
and ammunition from reaching Party of God rebels. 

July 31—Israel and Lebanon sign a US-brokered cease-fire. More 
than 130 rebels and civilians were killed in the weeklong 
assault—the largest since the Israeli invasion in 1982—and 
more than 500 people were wounded; as many as 200,000 
Lebanese have fled north from their homes to escape the 
fighting. 


LIBERIA 

June 10—At Carter Camp, 40 miles northwest of Monrovia, the 
capital, medical workers say the bodies of 547 refugees killed 
in a massacre June 6 have been buried; some 750 people were 
also reported wounded. Witnesses have said the attackers were 
members of Charles Taylors National Patriotic Front of 
Liberia, which has waged a 3-year war against the government; 
Taylor has denied his group was involved, blaming instead the 
militias of the country’s armed forces. Two soldiers from the 
Economic Community of West African States military force in 
Liberia were killed when they arrived at the camp to help; 
none of the attackers was captured or killed. 


LIECHTENSTEIN 

May 27—Parliament elects Markus Buechel of the conservative 
Progressive Citizens party head of government; the centrist 
Fatherland Union lost elections in February, after holding 
power for 15 years. 


LITHUANIA 
July 3—The government has adopted a new currency, the litas, to 
replace the ruble, The Economist reports. 


MACEDONIA 


. (See also Intl, UN) 


May 8—The country introduces a new currency, the denar, which 
is to replace the coupons used since Macedonia seceded from 
Yugoslavia in September 1991. 

July 12—Another 200 US troops arrive in Skopje; the 300-member 
US force will join about 700 Scandinavian troops in patroling 
the country’s border with Yugoslavia, in an effort to prevent 
war from spreading throughout the Balkans. 
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MALAWI 


June 16—The chairman of the electoral commission announces 
that 63% of those who cast ballots in a June 14 referendum on 
the political future of the country voted in favor of adopting 
Western-style democracy. The heads of the 2 main opposition 
groups, the United Democratic Front and the Alliance for 
Democracy, call for the formation of an interim coalition 
government, and for presidential and parliamentary elections 
before Christmas. President Hastings Kamuzu Banda, who has 
ruled for 29 years, agreed to the referendum after anti- 
government riots last year and the suspension of $70 million 
in aid by foreign donors. 


MALAYSIA 


April 29—The government has announced it will permit 
Vietnamese refugees with professional skills to remain in the 
country, the Far Eastern Economic Review reports; 1,000 of the 
nation’s approximately 14,000 Vietnamese refugees began a 
hunger strike on April 7 to demand asylum. 

July 8—Defense Minister Datuk Seri Najib Razak has announced 
that the government will purchase 18 MiG-29 fighter planes 
from Russia and 8 F-18 strike aircraft from the US, me Far 
Eastern Economic Review reports. 


MEXICO 

(See also US) 

May 3—In a shootout just north of Mexico City, police kill Emilio 
Quintero Payán, one of the country’s major cocaine traffickers. 

May 24—At the airport in Guadalajara, Juan Jesús Cardinal 
Posadas Ocampo, the country’s 2d-ranking Roman Catholic 
leader, is killed along with 6 other people in his party when 
they are caught in the crossfire of a drug-related shootout. 

June 10—Federal police officials say Joaquin Guzmán Loera, the 
alleged head of the Sinaloa drug trafficking cartel, was 
captured along with 5 others by Guatemalan police in 
Guatemala yesterday; police suspect Guzmán was the target of 
the shootout that killed Cardinal Posadas Ocampo. 

July 18—The last of the more than 650 Chinese refugees 
intercepted 2 weeks ago by the US Coast Guard 60 miles off the 
Mexican coast are returned to China; the Mexican government 
agreed on July 14 to become responsible for their repatriation; 
1 refugee has been sent to the US to pursue an application for 
political asylum. 


Monaco 
(See Intl, UN) 


MONGOLA 

June 6—President Punsalmaagiyn Ochirbat is reelected with 
approximately 58% of the vote, defeating Lodongiyn Tudev, the 
candidate of the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary party 
(MPRP), the former Communist party; approximately 90% of 
the nation’s eligible voters turn out; Ochirbat, once a member 
of the MPRP ran as head of a coalition made up of the 
opposition Social Democratic and National Democratic parties. 


Morocco 


June 26—Results from yesterday's elections for 222 legislative seats 


give 99 to opposition party candidates and 74 to the governing 
coalition’s parties; it is the 1st time opposition parties have 
received the largest number of seats in the 333-member 
parliament; the lst 2 women members are also elected. 


NEPAL 

July 8—In Katmandu, the capital, supporters of the Unified 
Marxist Leninist party staged violent demonstrations from 
June 25 to June 29 to protest a government inquiry into the 
deaths of party General Secretary Madan Bhandari and another 
party leader on May 16, the Far Eastern Economic Review 
reports; at least 11 people were shot and killed by police 
during the unrest, and a nighttime curfew was imposed on the 
city; the government says the 2 men were killed in a car 
accident. 


NEW ZEALAND 

May 15—For the Ist time in almost 6 years, a French ship docks in 
Auckland, The Economist reports; in 1985 the French 
government admitted that French agents in New Zealand had 
mined and sank the Rainbow Warrior, a ship that the 
environmental group Greenpeace planned to use to protest 
French nuclear testing in the Pacific; 1 crew member was 


killed in the attack. 


NICARAGUA 

July 21—Demobilized Sandinista soldiers kidnap Noel Rivas 
Gasteazoro, the Nicaraguan ambassador to Honduras, his wife, 
and a driver near Esteli in northern Nicaragua; the soldiers, 
who are called Re-compas, say they have not been given the 
land and support promised by the government when they 
demobilized after democratic elections in 1990; the 
Sandinistas took over the government in a revolution in 1979 
and held power until the elections were held. 

July 22—After 2 days of fighting, at least 100 people have been 
killed or wounded as army units using tanks, helicopters, and 
artillery rebuff an attack on Esteli by the Re-compas. 

Honduran officials say Gasteazoro has been released 
unharmed, but do not disclose the whereabouts of his wife or 
the driver. 

July 26—Foreign diplomats claim the attack on Estelí by the Re- 
compas and the recapture of the city by government forces was 
orchestrated by Major Victor Manuel Gallegos, a former 
Sandinista, and army commander General Humberto Ortega, 
The New York Times reports; Ortega, the brother of former 
Sandinista President Daniel Ortega, has denied these 
allegations; Gallegos reportedly escaped from Estelf with $4 
million stolen from the city’s banks. 


NIGERIA 

(See also US) 

June 8—The high court in Abuja, the new capital, rules it must 
hear allegations of vote-tampering and corruption brought by 
the Association for a Better Nigeria, a group that backs 
extending military rule, before results from the presidential 
election scheduled to be held June 12 are announced. 

June 16—The government-appointed National Electoral 
Commission sets aside. the results of the June 12 election; 
General Ibrahim Babangida, who came to power in a 1985 
coup and heads the military government, still says troops will 


return to their barracks August 27; 2 legal parties, both of 
them created and largely financed by the government, 
competed in the election, which international observers called 
generally free and fair. 

June 18—The Campaign for Democracy, a human rights group 
based in Lagos, releases what it says are final vote counts from 
the election, showing that Moshood Abiola of the Social 
Democratic party defeated Bashir Tofa, the National Republican 
Convention's candidate; using counts from state election 
officials later turned over to the National Electoral Commission, 
the group says Abiola, a publisher and industrialist, garnered 
58.4% of the vote, to Tofa’s 41.6%; only 14.3 million of some 39 
million eligible voters went to the polls. 

June 23—Babangida annuls the election and suspends the electoral 
commission; he says contradictory orders by various courts on 
what should be done with the election results is the reason for 
the annulment. 

June 26—In a nationally televised speech, Babangida announces a 
new presidential election will be held at some unspecified 
date; new eligibility laws will prevent Abiola and Tofa from 
running, he says. Babangida also says he has evidence the 2 
candidates paid out more than $60 million for votes. 

june 30—At least 30 officers holding the rank of colonel or above, 
including 8 brigadier generals, have announced their 
retirement from the military to protest the election's 
annulment, The New York Times reports. 

July 6—For a 2d day, tens of thousands of people riot and loot in 
Lagos during demonstrations calling for an end to military 
rule; as many as 24 people have been killed. 

July 7—Federal troops end the rioting in Lagos; at least 6 people 
are killed in scattered clashes, although the government denies 
any casualties in the unrest. Protests also take place in Ibadan, 
60 miles west of Lagos, and Ilorin, 250 miles north. 

After a meeting in Abuja between Babangida and senior 
leaders from the 2 official parties, an agreement is announced 
on a new political arrangement that will return civilian rule on 
August 27; the 2 parties will form an interim national 
government that will organize elections at a later date. 


OMAN 

June 14—Indian Prime Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao arrives for a 2- 
day visit; in March India and Oman agreed to conduct studies 
to determine the feasibility of building a natural gas pipeline 
between the 2 countries and creating a jointly run oil refinery. 


PAKISTAN 

(See also India; US) 

April 18—President Ghulam Ishaq Khan dismisses Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif and his government, accusing Sharif of 
corruption and mismanagement; he also dissolves the National 
Assembly. Ishaq Khan names a caretaker cabinet to govern 

- until elections are held; no date for the balloting is announced. 

May 26—Without comment, the Supreme Court overturns the 
presidential order dismissing the government and dissolving 
parliament, and reinstates Sharif and the other officials. 

June 29—The government imposes direct rule on Punjab; one of 
Ishaq Khan's allies is the chief minister of the province; the last 
imposition of direct rule was in 1973, when the government 
faced a separatist insurgency in Baluchistan. 

July 18—Ishaq Khan and Sharif resign, parliament is dissolved, 
and elections are called for October; the actions come after 
nearly 4 months of political fighting between the president and 
the prime minister. Moeen A Quresh, a former senior vice 
president of the World Bank, is sworn in as prime minister of a 
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caretaker government, and Wasim Sajjad, chairman of the 
Senate, becomes acting president. 


PANAMA 


(See Guatemala) 


PARAGUAY 

May 10—Ruling Colorado party candidate Juan Carlos Wasmosy is 
declared the winner of yesterday's presidential election with 
about 39% of the vote; Domingo Laino of the Liberal party 
received 32% and National Encounters Guillermo Caballero 
Vargas, 27%. The Colorado party, which has held the 
presidency since 1947, also won a majority of the country’s 17 
governorships and a significant number of seats in the 125- 
member congress. 


PERU 

April 2—Government soldiers kill 12 members of the Maoist 
Shining Path guerrilla group in a gun battle in the country’s 
Amazon region. 

April 5—Near the northern city of Trujillo, 7 police officers, 3 
soldiers, and 1 civilian are killed in a Shining Path attack. 

April 30—The government announces that a Shining Path member 
convicted of killing an American journalist in 1989 has been 
sentenced to 30 years in prison by a secret government court. 

May 7—An Argentine air force plane flies General Rodolfo Robles 
Espinoza and his family from Lima to Buenos Aires, after 
Argentina grants him asylum; the army's 3d-in-command, 
Robles spent 2 days in the US embassy after his investigation 
into the July 1992 killing of 9 students and a professor at 
Enrique Guzmán University discovered what it alleges is an 

` army cover-up of an execution squad headed by an aide close 
to President Alberto Fujimori. 

July 27—A car bomb explodes outside the American embassy in 
Lima, wounding 4 people and setting buildings ablaze; 
embassy guards kill 1 person in a shootout with suspected 
members of the Shining Path. The attack follows a series of 
bombings around Lima that began 2 days ago. 


POLAND 

(See also Intl, EC; Germany) 

May 7—The Senate completes passage of a government plan to 
privatize 600 state-owned enterprises; shares will go into 20 
funds that will initially be managed by Western investment 
companies; the lower house of parliament rejected the bill in 
March but reversed itself last month. More than 50% of Polish 
workers are now employed in the private sector. 

May 28—The 6-party coalition government of Prime Minister 
Hanna Suchocka loses, 223 to 222, a no-confidence motion 
called in parliament to protest the government's fiscal austerity; 
Suchocka’s is the 4th government to collapse since 1989. 

May 29-—President Lech Walesa announces he is dissolving 
parliament, and says Suchocka will remain as head of a 
caretaker government until elections are held in September. 


ROMANIA 
(See also Intl, EC, UN) 
May 5—Gypsy leaders from 14 countries and government 
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representatives from 11 countries met recently in Snagov to 
create a declaration asking European nations to address 
human rights and other issues that affect Gypsy communities, 
The New York Times reports; as a result of more than 30 
slayings of Gypsies in Romania and the former Czechoslovakia 
and the increased economic instability in the region during the 
last 3 years, tens of thousands of Gypsies have fled to wealthier 
nations; approximately 8 million Gypsies live in Europe. 

July 24—The government has granted Hungarian-language 
teaching rights and has met other demands of the country’s 
1.7-million Hungarian minority, The Economist reports. 


RUSSIA 

(See also Intl, CIS, GATT, G7, IMF; Azerbaijan; China; Cuba; 

Estonia; Georgia; Greece; Malaysia; Tajikistan) 

April 10—Finance Minister Boris Fyodorov announces that the 
central bank has agreed to limit to 30% over 1st-quarter levels 
the growth of low- and no-interest loans to industry, the 
former Soviet republics, and the government itself in the year's 
2d quarter. 

April 22—Procurator General Valentin Stepankov releases a 
statement saying Defense Minister Pavel Grachev was involved 
in the illegal sale of Soviet military property in the former East 
Germany. 

April 27—The New York Times reports on a government-led study 
of Soviet dumping of radioactive waste at sea issued last 
month in Russia; the report says the Soviet Union disposed of 
2.5 million curies of radioactive material in this manner; the 
figure includes the radioactive remains of 6 nuclear-powered 
submarines dumped into the Kara Sea; in the past, the 
Communist leadership in the Soviet Union denied it had ever 
dumped radioactive waste in the oceans. 

April 29—With most of the ballots from the April 25 nationwide 
referendum counted, results show 58% of those voting support 
President Boris Yeltsin's presidency and 53% back the 
government's economic reform policy; 67.5% of voters call for 
early elections for the Congress of People’s Deputies, which 
continues to oppose Yeltsin, while only 49% back early 
elections for president; about 65% of registered voters 
participated. 

Yeltsin presents a draft of a new constitution that would 
establish a strong presidency with the ability to dissolve 
parliament and a much smaller bicameral legislature; a 
constituent assembly is to begin work next month on creating 
a final version of the new constitution. 

May 1—In the worst disturbance in Moscow since the 1991 
aborted coup, demonstrators in a small May Day march 
organized by the right-wing National Salvation Front attack 
police blocking their path; about 275 police officers and 
protesters are injured in the ensuing riot. 

May 18—In Moscow, the 3 presiding military judges suspend the 
trial of 12 leaders of the August 1991 hard-line Communist 
coup against Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev; they say 
Russia’s standing parliament, the Supreme Soviet, must rule 
on possible bias by Procurator General Stepankov, who is 
prosecuting the case, and his deputy, Yevgeny Lisov. 

June 1—Addressing 1,500 national and regional legislators called 
for a meeting in Moscow by Ruslan Khasbulatov, speaker of 
the parliament, Vice President Aleksandr Rutskoi says the 
legislature should disband Yeltsin’s government “completely 
and immediately”; Rutskoi calls government economic policies 
“an economic crime against the people.” 

June 5—In Moscow, Yeltsin convenes a constitutional conference 
scheduled to last 11 days; in attendance are 692 delegates from 
the 88 “subjects of the federation”’—major cities, provinces, 
republics, autonomous regions, and territories—and from 


Russia’s major political and social organizations. Khasbulatov 
walks out, followed by about 50 delegates; the speaker of 
parliament tells reporters that Yeltsin's draft constitution, 
which would establish a powerful presidency with the right 
to dissolve parliament, is “a lopsided czarist bill,” and says, 
“it has now become clear that we are moving toward 
dictatorship.” 

June 25—The government halts deliveries of natural gas to 
Estonia; yesterday Yeltsin said Estonia’s new residency law 
constituted “crude discrimination” against the ethnic Russians 
who make up one-third of Estonia’s population; gas company 
officials say supplies were cut off because Estonia owes $11 
million; Russia is Estonia’s only supplier for the commodity. 

July 9—Parliament votes, 160 to 0, with 1 abstention, to declare 
the Crimean port of Sevastopol, which is within the territory 
of Ukraine, a “federal Russian city”; Yeltsin and Ukraine's 
president, Leonid Kravchuk, agreed last week to divide the 
Black Sea Fleet, based in Sevastopol, by 1995; Sevastopol has a 
large ethnic Russian population; officers and sailors of the fleet 
are near mutiny, saying the fleet should remain in Russian 
hands. 

July 12—In Moscow, the constitutional conference votes, 433 to 
62, with 63 abstentions, to approve the draft of a new 
constitution; details of the document are not immediately 
made public, but it is known to include provisions for a strong 
presidency, a smaller bicameral parliament, extensive checks 
and balances, and greater autonomy for the 20 ethnic 
republics; only 8 of Russia's 20 ethnic republics initial the 
draft. 

July 15—After weekend talks, Russia, Ukraine, and Belarus have 
announced agreement on economic integration and the 
creation of a “single economic space,” The New York Times 
reports; a draft treaty is to be prepared by September 1; 
together the 3 Slavic countries accounted for more than 70% 
of the population of the former Soviet Union, and an even 
larger part of its industrial capacity. 

July 23—The Congress of People’s Deputies recesses for the 
summer, after pushing through many bills that Yeltsin is 
expected to veto or the government is expected simply to 
disregard; a large number were approved almost unanimously, 
since most legislators from the liberal minority have ceased 
participating in the body and parliament has lowered the 
percentage of members necessary for a quorum to half. The 
new bills include legislation giving parliament complete 
control over the central bank; a budget double the states 
anticipated revenues; cancellation of a presidential order 
mandating that 3,000 large state-owned firms privatize this 
year, with at least 29% of shares in them purchased with 
vouchers by nonemployees; and restrictions on foreign 
religious groups in Russia. 

July 26—Yeltsin issues a decree softening a central bank currency 
revision designed to eliminate pre-1993 ruble notes; the 
revision was announced July 24 with the backing of Prime 
Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin but without the approval of the 
Finance Ministry or Yeltsin; Russians may now exchange 
100,000 old rubles (about $100) for new ones before 
September 1, rather than 35,000 by August 7; may exchange 
10,000-ruble notes above this limit; and may use all 10-ruble 
notes until September; excess old rubles may be deposited in a 
state bank, where they will be frozen for 6 months at low 
interest before being exchanged; the plan is designed to slow 
the circulation of money through Russias cash-dependent 
economy and so reduce inflation, to allow for standardization 
of the currency, and to force other former Soviet republics to 
adopt their own currencies or accept greater Russian control 
over use of the ruble. 

July 28—The state statistics agency reports that GDP fell 14% in 
the 1st half of 1993. 


RWANDA 
(See Intl, UN) 


SAUDI ARABIA 


May 22—The Saudi Press Agency reports 9 Iraqi refugees were 
shot to death by security forces and another 12 injured during 
a March 9 riot at the Rafha refugee camp near the Iraqi border; 
4 Saudis were also killed in the riot. 


SENEGAL 


May 9—Eighty-four of parliament's 120 seats are won by Socialist 
party candidates in today’s legislative elections; the Senegalese 
Democratic party, the main opposition party, receives 27 seats; 
the Jappo Legueeyal Senegalese party and the Democratic 
League win 3 seats each; the Independence and Labor party 
receives 2 seats and the Senegalese Democratic Union/Renewal 
party wins a lone seat; President Abdou Diouf, the Socialist 
party candidate, was reelected on February 21; the Socialist 
party has ruled the country since 1960. 


SLOVAKIA 
(See Intl, EC) 


SOLOMON ISLANDS 


June 18—Independent legislator Francis Billy Hilly is elected 
prime minister by the 38-member parliament; a variety of 
party candidates and independents received seats in the May 
26 parliamentary elections. 


SOMALIA 

(See also Intl, UN; Germany) 

May 1—In Mogadishu, the US special envoy to the country, Robert 
Gosende, says the US plans to provide as much as $190 
million to relief agencies working in Somalia through a US- 
based international aid agency during fiscal year 1992-1993. 

May 4—The US turns over to the UN control of the military effort 
to provide humanitarian relief in Somalia, which began 
December 9; Lieutenant General Cevik Bir of Turkey, the UN 
commander, will lead a new force expected to include 28,000 
troops, 4,000 Americans among them. Fight Americans and 
10 soldiers from other countries have been killed during the 
operation. 

June 5—In 2 separate incidents in Mogadishu, fighters reported to 
be members of General Mohammed Farah Aidid’ faction 
ambush troops from the UN mission in the country, killing 23 
Pakistani UN troops and wounding 56; at least 15 Somalis are 
killed; not since 1961 in the Congo have so many UN 
peacekeepers been killed in a single incident. In April some 
4,000 Pakistani troops took over from the US responsibility for 
security in the capital. 

June 7—In response to what they say was a sniper attack from the 
crowd, Pakistani troops fire on anti-UN demonstrators outside 
their headquarters in Mogadishu, killing 2 Somalis. 

June 13—Responding to the June 5 killing of the peacekeepers, 
and in keeping with a newly aggressive policy on disarming 
Mogadishu, several hundred UN troops, assisted by 
helicopters and gunships, mount attacks in the capital aimed 
against Aidid’s faction; they destroy 4 weapons depots and the 
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group’s radio station; 200 Somalis are taken prisoner; 1 Somali 
militiaman is reported killed, while no injuries are reported 
among the UN force. The US State and Defense Departments 
have said Aidid planned the murder of the peacekeepers; he 
has denied his forces were involved. 

In 2 incidents following the operation against Aidid, 
Pakistani peacekeepers inside their barricaded compound in 
central Mogadishu open fire on stone-throwing Somalis 
apparently demonstrating against the UN action; at least 20 
protesters are killed, and about 50 wounded; the UN is 
investigating. 

June 14—For a 3d consecutive day in Mogadishu, US aircraft and 
UN forces attack weapons storage sites used by Aidid’ faction; 
a rocket launcher is destroyed and 3 civilians are reported 
wounded. Aidid, who controls about two-thirds of Mogadishu 
along with pockets in southern Somalia, has said he 
commands about 15,000 fighters, but US Defense Department 
officials estimate the number of his “reliable” troops at 
between 3,000 and 4,000. 

June 17—UN troops storm Aidid’s headquarters and those of 
Colonel Omar Jess, one of Aidid’s principal allies; at least 5 
peacekeepers and 60 Somalis are reported killed and 46 
peacekeepers and more than 100 Somalis wounded in a gun 
battle outside Aidid’s compound. For approximately 24 hours 
UN gunships bombard Mogadishu as peacekeeping troops 
conduct house-to-house searches; between 160 and 180 
suspected members of Aidid’s militia are taken prisoner at the 
compound; Aidid and many of his top aides are still at large. 

June 18—Somalis say UN rockets and artillery fire yesterday killed 
at least 10 people and wounded many more at Digfer Hospital 
in the capital; the UN says the hospital, which has been used 
as a command. post for Aidid’s militia, was not a target. Before 
the fighting yesterday Moroccan peacekeepers had been 
ambushed near the hospital; 4 peacekeepers died and 14 were 
wounded. 

A 24th Pakistani peacekeeper dies as a result of wounds 
sustained in the June 5 ambush. 

June 21—Eleven political groups allied with Mohammed Ali 
Mahdi, the self-proclaimed president of Somalia who fought a 
civil war against Aidid, call on the UN to disarm and police the 
country, take control of Somali assets and embassies abroad, 
and sponsor new peace talks. 

June 28—In Mogadishu, US troops fire on a crowd froma 
helicopter, killing 2 Somalis; the incident occurs after 1 UN 
Pakistani soldier was killed and 2 others were wounded by a 
sniper; yesterday 2 US soldiers and 1 Pakistani peacekeeper 
were shot and wounded in the same area of the capital. 

July 2—In Mogadishu, UN troops searching for weapons are 
ambushed by snipers; at least 3 Italian peacekeepers are killed 
and 20 wounded, while at least 5 Somalis are killed and 42 
wounded when UN troops counterattack. 

July 12—UN helicopter gunships fire 16 missiles and more than 
2,000 20-millimeter cannon rounds into the villa used as a 
command center by Aidid’s militia; the United Somali 
Congress, of which Aidid’ group is a faction, says 73 Somali 
civilians were killed and as many as 200 wounded, while the 
UN reports 13 deaths and 11 injuries among Somalis. Foreign 
journalists on their way to the site are attacked by more than 
100 Somalis, who kill 3.of the journalists. 

July 16—Italy announces it will not replace its commander in 
Somalia, General Bruno Loi; the UN requested that Loi be 
relieved after an Italian detachment in southern Somalia 
refused to carry out orders from the missions central 
command until they cleared them with Rome; Italy has said it 
would pull out of the UN mission if attacks against Aidid were 
continued. 

July 24—In Mogadishu, 2 US peacekeepers are wounded in an 
ambush; US troops kill 2 of the Somali attackers. 
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July 26—After a grenade attack on a UN compound in 
Mogadishu, gunners in US helicopters kill 3 Somalis, 
according to a UN spokeswoman; Somalis claiming to 
represent victims’ families say at least 6 were killed and 13 
wounded. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

April 5—Masked attackers kill 10 sleeping black supporters of the 
African National Congress (ANC) at a house in Natal 
province. On April 2 and 3, 8 blacks were killed by gunmen in 
Sebokeng and Evaton townships, which are south of 
Johannesburg. 

April 10—Chris Hani, the general secretary of the Communist 
party and longtime militant member of the ANCS governing 
executive committee, is assassinated at his home in a 
Johannesburg suburb; police arrest Januzu Jakub Waluz, a 
Polish immigrant who is a member of the right-wing Afrikaner 
Resistance Movement. 

April 14—During a nationwide day of mourning for Hani, rioting 
and looting in Cape Town, Durban, Pietermaritzburg, and 
other cities leaves at least 7 people dead, including 3 shot by 
police in Soweto; hundreds are injured, despite the presence of 
crowd-control marshals from the ANC and 23,000 police; 
most of the country’s 6 million black workers participate in a 
1-day strike. 

May 8—Police announce that Clive Derby-Lewis, a former 
Conservative member of parliament and prominent opponent 
of majority rule, and his wife, Gaye, will be charged with 
murder in Hani’s death; the right-wing Conservative party is 
the official white opposition. 

May 10—At least 46 people were killed over the weekend in 
violence throughout the country, the ANC and police report, 
including 15 in Natal province who died in fighting between 
supporters of the ANC and the Zulu-based Inkatha Freedom 


party. 

May 25—In what they term a crackdown on terrorism, police 
arrest 75 members of the Pan Africanist Congress, a militant 
black group whose guerrilla arm, the Azanian People's 
Liberation Army (APLA), has been accused of murdering 
many police officers and white civilians. 

May 27—Police release 43 of the arrested militants; 32 APLA 
members remain in custody; of these, 4 have been formally 
charged with possession of ammunition. 

June 2—An appeals court in Bloemfontein upholds the conviction 
of Winnie Mandela, a former ANC official and the estranged 
wife of ANC President Nelson Mandela, on charges she 
ordered the 1988 kidnapping of 4 black youths, but suspends 
the lower court's 5-year prison sentence. 

June 16— The New York Times reports on a reorganization by the 
Sanlam Group, 1 of South Africa’s most powerful 
conglomerates; the group will sell control of its Metropolitan 
Life insurance company to a black consortium, the deal holds 
the potential for eventually creating the largest pool of black- 
controlled capital in the country. 

June 23—At their 1st meeting in more than 2 years, political rivals 
Nelson Mandela of the ANC and Chief Mangosuthu Gatsha 
Buthelezi of the Inkatha Freedom party agree to jointly tour 
areas torn by conflict between blacks and appeal for a cease- 
fire. 

June 25—-After negotiators’ rejection yesterday of rightists’ 
demands for an independent Afrikaner homeland, hundreds of 
armed followers of the Afrikaner Resistance Movement, led by 
Eugene Terre Blanche, storm the World Trade Center outside 
Johannesburg, where representatives from 26 groups are 
participating in talks on the country’s political future; 
unopposed by riot police, the militants occupy the building for 


2 hours, rough up black journalists and an Indian negotiator, 
spray-paint graffiti, and then disperse. 

June 29—Police say they have arrested 21 of the militants involved 
in yesterday’ incident at the World Trade Center. 

July 2—Outside Johannesburg, at talks on the country’s political 
future, the full negotiating forum agrees on next April 27 as 
the date for the 1st general election in which voters of all races 
will participate. 

July 7—Forty-nine blacks have died in factional violence in 
Katlehong and Tokoza townships that began July 5, apparently 
as a feud between owners of rival taxi services, The New York 
Times reports. 

July 18—Inkatha announces it will boycott the talks on South 
Africa’s political future until it is given veto power over the 
final agreement; yesterday the white separatist Conservative 
party said it was suspending its participation until its demand 
for an autonomous province for whites was met. 

A shootout in Soweto between police and bodyguards 
protecting ANC deputy president Walter Sisulu leaves 1 guard 
dead; each side says the other fired Ist. 

July 25—Black attackers armed with automatic rifles and grenades 
kill 11 people—9 whites and 2 people of mixed race—and 
wound 50 at a service at a multiracial church in suburban 
Cape Town; several anonymous callers who say they represent 
the Pan Africanist Congress either claim that that group was 
responsible or deny that it was. An estimated 3,000 South 
Africans died in political violence last year, 630 of them 
whites. 


SPAIN 


April 10—Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez announces his Socialist 
Workers party has formally accepted the resignation of 
Guillermo Galeote, the party's former finance chief, who was 
suspended 2 years ago after allegations of illegal party funding 
in the late 1980s. 

April 21—The Health Ministry announces the government will pay 
about $86,000 in compensation to more than 1,000 
hemophiliacs infected through blood transfusions with HIV, 
which causes AIDS. 

May 13—For the 3d time since September, Spain devalues the 
peseta; the move is seen as weakening chances for monetary 
union in the EC. 

June 8—Results from parliamentary elections held June 6 show the 
Socialist Workers party under Gonzalez lost control of 
parliament for the Ist time in a decade, winning 159 of the 
lower house’s 350 seats, while the conservative People’s party 
under José Maria Aznar took 141; the remainder of the seats 
went to the Communist-led United Left, which received about 
9% of the vote, and to regional parties. An economic slump 

- has led to 21.7% unemployment in the country. 

June 21—Two bomb explosions in central Madrid kill 6 soldiers 
and a civilian driver in a military vehicle and wound 20 
people, several critically; police suspect Euskadi ta Askatasuna 
(ETA), the Basque terrorist organization. 


SRI LANKA 

April 23—-Outside Colombo, the capital, Lalith Athulathmudali, 
the country’s leading opposition politician, is fatally shot while 
addressing a political rally before provincial council elections; 
his assailant escapes; no group claims responsibility. 

May 1—A suicide bomber with explosives attached to his body 
assassinates President Ranasinghe Premadasa at a political rally 
in the capital; 23 other people are killed, including several 
presidential aides. The government says the rebel Liberation 


Tigers of Tamil Eelam is responsible, but the group denies 
involvement. The rebels have waged a decade-long guerrilla 
war for an independent state for the islands Tamil ethnic 
minority; about 18,000 people have died. 

“May /—Parliament unanimously elects Prime Minister Dingiri 

_ Banda Wijetunge president. 

“May 9—Police identify Premadasa’s assassin as Kulkaweera- 
singham Veerakumar, a resident of a Tamil rebel 
stronghold in northern Sri Lanka. They also name as 
Athulathmudalis killer Kandiah Ragunathan, a Tamil from 
Jaffna province, which is under the control of the Liberation 
Tigers. 


ESUDAN 
April 11—UN officials in Lokichokio, Kenya, say they have 
suspended relief supply deliveries to southern Sudan because 
of increased fighting between 2 factions of the rebel Sudanese 
People’s Liberation Army and an attack on a UN worker in 
Kongor. 


HAIWAN 
‘See China) 


BTAJIKISTAN 


Mune 17—Two Russian officers are shot and killed by unknown 
gunmen at a base near Pyandzh; they were members of a 
Russian contingent helping defend Tajikistan’s southern 
border against attacks by rebels who lost a war against the 
government last year and then fled to Afghanistan. . 

Wune 26—The supreme court has banned opposition parties, The 
Economist reports; the court said the 4 opposition parties in 
the country had been seeking the overthrow of the 
“constitutional system.” 

Kuly 18—Itar-Tass, a Russian news agency, reports that rebels 
recently raided a village east of the capital, Dushanbe, in 
which 40 rebels and 5 government troops were killed; the 
rebels, who are opposed to acting head of state Emomali 
Rakhmonov, attacked a post near the border with Afghanistan 
last week, killing 25 Russian soldiers stationed in the country 
under an agreement signed last year. 


THAILAND | 

April 9—Indian Prime Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao and Thai 
government officials wind up a 3-day visit with a pledge of 
greater diplomatic and economic cooperation between India 
and Thailand; this is Rao’s 1st visit as prime minister to a 
member of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations. 

Klay 29—The navy seizes a fishing boat en route to Malaysia from 
Cambodia carrying 100 kilograms of heroin. 

July 17—The Economist reports that Thailand has announced that 
it plans to buy 33 military helicopters from Russia for $133 
million. 


TURKEY 

«(See also Azerbaijan) 

April 17—President Turgut Ozal dies of a heart attack; Ozal, who 
was prime minister from 1983-1989, became the countrys Ist 
democratically elected president in 30 years. 
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May 16—Prime Minister Suleyman Demirel is sworn in as 
president after receiving 244 of a possible 450 votes in 
parliamentary balloting for the office. 

May 25—Interior Minister Ismet Sezgin announces that as many as 
150 Kurdish rebels belonging to the Kurdish Workers party 
(PKK) killed at least 33 soldiers and 2 civilians in an ambush 
of a bus yesterday in the southeastern province of Bingol; 
about 20 hostages taken in the action were rescued by security 
forces; at least 10 guerrillas have been killed by troops in 
clashes since the incident took place; the violence effectively 
abrogates a unilateral March 20 cease-fire undertaken by the 
PKK. 

June 12—In his 1st official visit as US secretary of state to Turkey, 
Warren Christopher announces the US will provide Turkey 
with $336-million worth of military aircraft and equipment; 
Christopher also asks that Turkey work to improve its human 
rights record. 

June 14—Demirel names Tansu Ciller as the nation’s 1st woman 
prime minister; at an emergency congress of the True Path 
party yesterday, Ciller received nearly 80% of the 1,170 
delegates’ votes to become the party's leader; the True Path 
party is the stronger member of a governing coalition with the 
Socialist Democratic Populist party. 

June 24—Police in more than 12 cities in Denmark, France, 
Germany, Sweden, and Switzerland suspect members of the 
PKK for attacks today on Turkish businesses and diplomatic 
missions; in Munich, a group of at least 5 Kurds surrenders 
after releasing 20 hostages they had taken at the Turkish 
consulate; in Bern, Switzerland, a clash with police outside the 
Turkish embassy leaves 1 Kurdish demonstrator dead, 6 others 
wounded, and 1 police officer injured; the actions were taken 
to draw attention to the PKK’ goal of establishing an 
independent Kurdish state in Turkey. 

June 27—The southwestern resort city of Antalya is rocked by a 
series of explosions that wound about 24 people; authorities 
suspect the PKK in the bombings. 

July 2—In the central city of Sivas, 40 people are killed and about 
145 others are injured when a mob of militant Islamic 
fundamentalists set fire to a hotel where an editor whom they 
accused of encouraging atheism was staying. 

July 5—In the province of Erzincan, PKK guerrillas kill 28 people 
for not supporting the group's goal of creating an independent 
Kurdistan. 


UGANDA 
(See Intl, UN) 


UKRAINE 

(See also Intl, CIS, UN; Russia) 

June 16—President Leonid Kravchuk issues a decree granting him 
control of “all central noneconomic organs” and granting 
Prime Minister Leonid Kuchma emergency powers over the 
economy; in a speech before parliament yesterday, Kuchma 
said if he were not granted powers to amend laws and dismiss 
officials, “dictatorship will be unavoidable in a month.” 
Kuchma has 3 times in recent weeks submitted his resignation 
in the conflict over emergency powers, but parliament has not 
accepted it. 

June 17—Giving in to demands of industrial and mine workers in 
the Donbas region who have been on strike for more than a 
week, parliament agrees to hold a referendum in September on 
citizens’ confidence in the president and parliament; the 
majority of the population in the region is ethnic Russian, and 
demands for autonomy there are increasing. 
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July 27—After a meeting between Defense Minister Konstantin 
Morozov and US Defense Secretary Les Aspin at which the 2 
sign a military cooperation agreement, the US Defense 
Department discloses that Ukraine has begun dismantling 
some of the 130 SS-19 long-range nuclear missiles left in its 
territory after the breakup of the Soviet Union; the US says it 
will contribute $175 million toward the process; Ukraine has 
declined to discuss the dismantling of its more modern SS-24 
missiles. 


UNITED KINGDOM {UK} 

Great Britain 

April 16—-Unions for employees of the country’s state-owned 
railroads and coal mines stage a 1-day strike to protest 
threatened layoffs due to privatization of the industries; 1 
million passengers are stranded, and half the country’s coal 
mines cannot operate; rail and bus workers also'struck 
April 2. 

April 24—In the financial district of London, a bomb concealed in 
a parked truck explodes, killing 1 person, injuring about 40 
people, and causing as much as $1.5 billion in damages; the 
Irish Republican Army (IRA) claims responsibility. 

May 20—After 6 months of debate, the House of Commons 
approves, 292 to 112, a bill ratifying a version of the 
Maastricht treaty on European union signed in 1991 by EC 
heads of state. . 

May 27—Prime Minister John Major shuffles his cabinet, forcing 
the resignation of Norman Lamont, chancellor of the 
exchequer, and switching 5 other members to different 
portfolios. 

July 23—The Conservative government wins a vote of confidence 
in parliament called by Prime Minister John Major on the 
issue of the ECs Maastricht treaty on European union; the 

. tally is 339 to 299. Of the 12 EC countries, only Britain and 
Germany have not completed ratification of the treaty, pending 
court rulings. 


Northern Ireland 
May 20—In Belfast, a truck bomb planted by the IRA near the 
headquarters of the Ulster Unionist party explodes while 


experts attempt to disarm it; 20 police officers and civilians are: 


injured. 

July 5—Protestant militants, including members of the Ulster 
Volunteer Force and the Ulster Freedom Fighters, riot for a 3d 
consecutive night, fighting running battles with police; the 
clashes began after the funeral of a militant killed by his own 
grenade in an apparent attempt to attack the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary. 

July 17—In Crossmaglen, 45 miles south of Belfast, a sniper kills a 
British soldier; no one claims responsibility; another soldier 
was killed by a gunman June 26 in Beleek. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

(See also Intl, G7, Ibero-American Conference, UN; China; Cuba; 

Egypt; Guatemala; Iraq; Japan, Korea, North; Macedonia; Malaysia; 

Mexico; Somalia) 

April 2—The State Department announces that the Nicaraguan 
government will receive $50 million in US economic aid that 
has been held up since last June; the administration of 
President George Bush released $54 million in December; the 
US says it withheld the funds because of human rights abuses, 
the large number of Sandinistas in the government, and 
outstanding land claims. 

April 5—Sixteen Haitian refugees infected with HIV, the virus that 


causes AIDS, arrive in Miami from the Guantánamo Bay US 
naval base in Cuba; a federal judge ruled last month that the 
US government must provide medical care for at least 250 
HIV-infected Haitian refugees either at Guantanamo Bay or 
some other location. 

April 15—The State Department has issued a report saying that 
Pakistan produces 70 tons of heroin annually, of which 20 tons 
are exported; this would make Pakistan 1 of the world’s 
leading heroin producers, according to the Far Eastern 
Economic Review. 

April 19—Near Waco, Texas, the leader of the Branch Davidian 
cult, David Koresh, and more than 80 of his followers are 
killed in a fire that burns their compound to the ground; the 
Branch Davidians faced FBI and Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms (ATF) agents in a 51-day standoff after cult 
members killed 4 ATF agents attempting to arrest Koresh on 
weapons charges. . 

April 25—In Washington, hundreds of thousands of demonstrators 
march in support of homosexual rights and an end to 
discrimination against homosexuals. 

April 27—The Dalai Lama, the exiled Tibetan Buddhist leader, 
meets with Vice President Al Gore and, briefly, with President 
Bill Clinton. 

April 30—The State Department releases a report showing 361 
terrorist acts occurred in 1992 worldwide, a 36% drop from 
the 567 incidents reported for 1991; this is the smallest 
number of terrorist acts in 17 years. 

May 19—The Clinton administration formally recognizes Angola 
in an attempt to bolster the formerly Marxist government; the 
government won elections held earlier this year, but the rebel 
National Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA) has continued to fight. 

May 28—Clinton renews China's Most Favored Nation trading 
status and sets the condition that China’s human rights record 
be improved before MFN status is renewed next year. 

June 4—The Clinton administration announces it will freeze the 
US assets of 83 people and 35 organizations supporting the 
military-backed government of Haitian Prime Minister Marc 
Bazin because diplomatic attempts to restore President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide to power have failed; it is the most severe 
action taken by the US against Haiti since Aristide was 
overthrown in September 1991. 

June 6—A freighter carrying about 300 illegal Chinese immigrants 
runs aground on Long Island, New York; at least 8 people die 
and 16 are injured, and 265 are taken into custody. Nearly 
2,000 illegal Chinese immigrants have been intercepted since 
January. 

June 8—In New York, a federal judge orders that the remaining 
158 Haitian refugees held at the Guantanamo Bay US naval 
base in Cuba released and the camp closed; the refugees, 
who are eligible for political asylum, have been held at the 
base for nearly 20 months because they are infected with 
HIV. 

June 14—Twenty-seven Haitian refugees—21 of whom are HIV- 
infected—are released from the Guaténamo Bay camp after a 
20-month confinement; those remaining are expected to be 
released within the next 2 weeks. 

June 17—The Coast Guard returns to Haiti 87 Haitian refugees 
intercepted at sea. 

June 21—The Supreme Court upholds, by an 8-1 vote, the policy 
of repatriating without asylum hearings Haitian refugees 
intercepted at sea; the policy was instituted last year under the 
Bush administration and has continued under Clinton; almost 
40,000 Haitians have fled their homeland and more than 
10,700 have entered the US seeking asylum since the military 
ouster of Aristide. 

At a news conference, Secretary of State Warren 
Christopher says the US pledges not to abduct Mexican 


citizens while the 2 countries are negotiating an agreement on 
ending the practice; the issue stems from the 1990 kidnapping 
of Dr. Humberto Alvarez Machain for his alleged involvement 

in the torture of a US Drug Enforcement Administration agent 
who later died. 

June 23—Calling the Nigerian military's nullification of the June 
12 presidential election “outrageous,” a State Department 
spokesman says the US has suspended $1 million in nonrelief 
aid to the country; some $22 million in relief aid will not be 
suspended; the department also recalls 2 US diplomats from 
the country and expels Nigerias military attaché in the US. 

The Clinton administration announces it will not send US 
military engineers to help determine whether 175 bodies 
found in a mass grave near Vukovar, Croatia, were Croat 
victims of war crimes, as the UN has requested; instead, the 
US will give approximately $180,000-worth of equipment to 
Physicians for Human Rights, a Boston-based group that is 
‘helping the Croatian government investigate the killings. 

Mune 24—FBI officials announce they have arrested 8 people in 
New York and nearby cities on charges of plotting to detonate 
bombs at the UN building, the FBI's New York headquarters, 
in 2 tunnels, and at other locations; the 8 are believed to be 
members of an militant Islamic group. 

ajune 30—The Clinton administration announces it will allow 
nonlethal military equipment to be sold to the Angolan 
government, an arms embargo was instituted against both 
sides in the country’s civil war as part of the 1991 peace 
agreement. 

aJuly 2—In New York, federal authorities detain Sheik Omar Abdel 
Rahman on charges that he violated immigration laws; federal 
officials have stated they believe Rahman, an exiled Egyptian 
fundamentalist cleric, had some involvement with the plot to 
bomb several locations in New York for which the 8 people 
were arrested on June 24. 

july 4+—Puerto Rico's governor, Pedro J. Rossello, approves 
conditions for a popular vote on November 14 where voters 
will choose whether to become the 51st state, to retain Puerto 
Ricos commonwealth status, or to seek independence. The last 
such vote was taken in 1967, when independence was not an 
option. 

July 14—In a letter to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Clinton administration formally declares that it considers the 
so-called “Star Wars” program to be in violation of the 1972 
Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) treaty that was signed in 1972; in 
1985, President Ronald Reagan justified the creation of the 
program by saying that it falls outside the jurisdiction of the 
ABM treaty. 

«july 23—The Clinton administration says it will allow US phone 
companies to extend phone service to Cuba. 

July 24—The government has allocated $55 million in order to 
buy back more than 300 Stinger missiles from former Afghan 
rebels, The New York Times reports; the US sent about 1,000 
Stinger missiles to the Afghan rebels fighting the Soviet-backed 
Afghan government as part of a $3 billion covert aid program 
between 1986 and 1989. 

July 27—The US International Trade Commission rules that many 
of the tariffs imposed on imported steel are unnecessary and 
eliminates them; the decision by the federal agency removes 
barriers on several types of steel from many countries that had 
been effectively barred from the US for nearly 30 years. 


“VENEZUELA 


May 21—Senate President Octavio Lepage automatically becomes 
Venezuela's acting president after the senate votes 
unanimously to permit the supreme court to try President 
Carlos Andrés Pérez on charges that he embezzled $17 million 
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in government funds; within 30 days the senate will elect a 
new national president, who will serve until February 2, 1994, 
the end of Pérez’s term. 

June 5—Congress elects independent Senator Ramon José 
Velásquez the nation’s interim president; Velasquez is to serve 
until the end of Peréz’s term, when the winner of the 
presidential election scheduled for December will assume 
office. 


VIETNAM 

(See also Malaysia) 

May 13—Chinese Defense Minister Chi Haotian arrives on the Ist 
official visit by a high-ranking Chinese military official since 
the border war between the 2 nations in 1979. 

May 27—A court in Ho Chi Minh City delivers a 20-year prison 
sentence to a former lieutenant in the South Vietnamese army 
who was arrested in February for plotting to plant bombs in 
the city; 5 accomplices were given sentences of from 5 to 15 
years. 

June 17—China has opened a consulate in Ho Chi Minh City, the 
Far Eastern Economic Review reports; it is China’s 1st consulate 
in Vietnam since the nation was reunified in 1975. 


YEMEN 


April 27—In its 1st open multiparty elections since unification in 
May 1990, 121 General People’s Congress party candidates 
win seats in the 301-member unicameral parliament; 62 seats 
are gained by the Islamic and tribalist party, Islaah; the 
Yemeni Socialist party—the ruling party of the former 

People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen—receives 56 seats; 
47 independent candidates and 15 others from 5 other 
parties are also elected; approximately 3,500 candidates were 
fielded for this, the 1st such elections held on the Arabian 
peninsula. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

(See also Intl, UN; Bosnia and Herzegovina) 

April 15—Police in the republic of Serbia announce that 
unidentified gunmen stole almost $2 million in cash from the 
main safes of the Jugoskandic bank in Belgrade; the money 
was reportedly the only funds the bank had left. 

May 22—Near Glogovac in Kosovo, a province of Serbia where 
about 90% of the population is ethnic Albanian, reports 
circulate that 2 police officers are killed and another 5 
wounded by gunmen who ambush their van today. 


_ June 1—In Belgrade, the lower house of parliament votes, 75 to 30, 


with 10 abstentions, to remove President Dobrica Cosic from 
his post; the upper house votes, 22 to 10, in favor of the 
removal, with 4 abstentions and 4 members absent; parliament 
says the vote was taken because Cosic violated the 
constitution last year by slowing the appointment of supreme 
court justices and a prime minister; Cosic had been criticized 
by members of the ultra-nationalist Serbian Radical party for 
supporting moderate measures to end the war in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

June 2—A night of clashes between thousands of rioters and police 
leaves 1 police officer dead and 32 other people injured; the 
riots began after parliament's vote on Cosic. 

June 19—In Belgrade, police clash with about 2,000 demonstrators 
demanding the release of opposition leader Vuk Draskovic; 
Draskovic and his wife were arrested June 2 for leading 
demonstrations that day outside the parliament building. 
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the release of Draskovic and his wife. 
July 9—Under orders from Serbian President Slobodan 
Milosevic, police release Draskovic and his wife from jail. 


June 25—The federal parliament elects Zoran Lilic, the speaker of 
Serbia’s parliament, president of Yugoslavia 
June 30—The government bans a UN human rights investigation 
in the republics of Serbia and Montenegro. 
In Belgrade, Draskovic is formally charged with 
participating in a violent protest and obstructing the police. 
July 2—The government announces it is banning 
Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe (CSCE) ZAIRE 
human rights monitors from operating in the country until June 22—The relief agency Doctors Without Borders reports that 
Yugoslavia is reinstated as a member; the CSCE barred the new at least 1,000 people have been killed in fighting since March 
Yugoslavia—made up of the provinces of Serbia and between ethnic Rwandans and Zairians in the Walikale and 


Montenegro—last year because of its support for Serb militias 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
July 4—In Belgrade, about 10,000 people demonstrate for 


Masisi districts in the northeast; 111,000 refugees have fled the 
area, it estimates; more than 100 villages have been partially or 
completely destroyed. 
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| n “At the T of aia the! Soviet Union's leading Americanist; Georgi Arba- | 
"tov, predicted that Mikhail Gorbachev was goirig to do something far more threatening | 
| , _to the United States than any of his predecessors had done: he was going to take away | 
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its enemy. . 
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. The current policy difficulties in dealing with the aa states. . .tes- 
. tify to the fundamental wisdom of his observation.” a 
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Ten Issues in Search of a Policy: America’s , 
Failed Approach to the Post-Soviet States, 


BY PAUL A. GOBLE 


States has failed to articulate a coherent and com- 
prehensive policy toward the 15 states that have 
taken its place. The reasons for this are hoth many and 
obvious, but the consequences are that opportunities 
have been missed to promote American interests, with 
the United States unwittingly generating new threats to 
its own security. Given the nature of the changes them- 
selves, their implications for others, and the limitations 
both intellectually and politically of the United States, 
the emergence of an ideal policy anytime soon can 
hardly be expected. But because of the importance of 
this region, the United States needs to make a start. 
Neither the Bush administration—which actively op- 
posed the collapse of the Soviet Union and then took 
credit for its demise—nor the Clinton administration— 
which has been unwilling to focus on this most impor- 
tant of foreign policy issues—has been prepared for the 
multitude of challenges the end of the Soviet Union 
poses for the United States. 


S= the collapse of the Soviet Union, the United 


ONE COUNTRY OR FIFTEEN? 

Perhaps more than any other nation, the United 
States was distressed to see the Soviet Union collapse. 
The Soviet Union had defined American foreign policy 
for a generation, had imposed a discipline on domestic 
arrangements in the United States, and in recent years 
had entered into a kind of partnership with it on key is- 
sues such as arms control. President George Bush spoke 


PAUL A. GOBLE is a senior associate at the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace in Washington, D.C. He previously served 


as special adviser on Soviet nationality problems at the State De- 


partment. 


out against the union’s demise most clearly in his Au- 


gust 1991 speech in Kiev; while many American officials 


disagreed with his words and their venue, they did ac- 
cept the thrust of the argument. 

As a result, the United States has tended to place 
more value on the institutions of the Commonwealth of 
Independent States than other countries have, and has 
dealt with the region as “Russia plus branch offices.” No 
one can quibble with the notion that the United States 
has more business with Russia than with any other 
country. Nor can anyone object to Russia’s continued 
centrality in the former Soviet Union. Yet it has led many 
to conclude that a single approach to the entire but 
much differentiated region will work. Unfortunately, the 
American tendency to continue to see this area as one 
region and the CIS as a significant entity has had conse- 
quences that the United States cannot possibly have 
wanted. 

By supporting the CISs military command structure, 
the United States undermined control of the Russian 
military and Russia’s nuclear weapons. Also, by alienat- 
ing many of the non-Russians, the United States has led 
them to be less amenable to American influence on key 
questions and has allowed nationalistic groups greater 
opportunity to attract support. The potentially danger- 
ous flip side to Washington's treatment of ethnic issues 
has been the implicit aid and comfort given by the 
United States to the nearly one-third of the Russian pop- 
ulation that would like to see the empire restored and 
the hard-line politicians in Moscow who would like to 
achieve that goal. 


ACCEPTING A RUSSIAN MONROE DOCTRINE 


Since February, Russian President Boris Yeltsin has 
demanded that the United States and the international 
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community accept Russia's claim that it is the sole guar- 
antor of stability and human rights in the 15 former So- 
viet republics and that it alone could use military force 
to guarantee that the rights of all groups were protected. 
In public at least, Washington has been silent, un- 
doubtedly leading Yeltsin and others to conclude that 
the United States would acquiesce, especially since it had 
not responded to Serbian aggression in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

This failure to speak out forcefully also has given 
Yeltsin the signal that in his political struggles at home, 
the West will allow him to compromise with the very 
worst elements in his country rather than give him rea- 
son not to. It has led to a “go-it-alone” nationalist reac- 
tion in many other countries that will lead only to more 
conflicts. This indication that the West would accept a 
reconstituted empire based in Moscow has undermined 
Washington's credibility elsewhere in the world. 

The sharp Russian reaction to press reports that the 
Clinton administration was considering the possibility 
of acting as a mediator between Russia and the other 
new countries underscores the difficulties and possible 
unintended consequences of any Western involvement. 
Moscow’ harsh words on these reports also underscore 
just how committed virtually the entire Russian politi- 
cal class is to dominating Russia’s neighbors, an attitude 
that will make American support for Russia more prob- 
lematic. 


“SUDDEN” MINORITIES 
AND POTENTIAL FIFTH COLUMNS 

The demise of the Soviet Union did not “solve” that 
regions nationality problems: more than 25 million Rus- 
sians were left in the 14 non-Russian countries; more 
than 18 million citizens of the other 14 countries were 
left outside their respective homes; and more than 17 
million people were left without their own statehood. 
How these groups are treated matters profoundly, but to 
date, the United States has followed Moscow in being 
concerned only about ethnic Russians and only about 
their problems as Moscow has defined them. 

Nearly 80 percent of the Russians living outside Rus- 
sia live in just three places—Ulaaine, Belarus, and Kazakh- 
_ stan—where language and citizenship issues have been 
minimal. And the overwhelming majority of these are 
citizens of the countries where they reside: only 50,000 
have chosen to become citizens of Russia and only some 
of the 1.6 million Russians in Estonia and Latvia are not 
yet citizens of some country. As in Central Asia, where 
many Russians have been forced to leave, the greatest 
human rights abuses are not perpetrated by the govern- 
ments but rather by the population against the will of 
the government. 

Russian complaints have been entirely disingenuous. 
They have focused exclusively on the rights of Russians 
and almost exclusively on regions—the Baltic states and 
Moldova (in the latter Moscow has dispatched the 14th 


Army at the behest of the local Russian population) — 
where the problems can be solved if only Moscow is 
willing to negotiate. Instead, it has used force and the 
threat of force, making the situation more difficult for 
obvious reasons. The West's failure to speak out about 
this, to accept the depredations of the Russian military 
in Moldova and in Tajikistan and Azerbaijan and the 
threats to Estonia and Latvia only encourage extremists 
on both sides. 


WILL RUSSIA GO THE WAY 
OF THE SOVIET UNION? 

The American approach to these issues has been a 
mixture of denial (“it can’t happen”) and false analogy 
(“the demise of the Russian Federation would result 
from the same causes and have the same consequences 
as the end of the Soviet Union”). Both these perspectives 
are wrong. As Yeltsin said only four days after his April 
25 referendum win, “it is no secret that the country is 
gripped by a feeling of anxiety about the integrity of the 
Russian state.” 

That Russia may collapse is a possibility. That it 
would collapse for the same reasons as did the Soviet 
Union or that its demise would have the same conse- 
quences for the West is not. The end of the Soviet Union 
was the end of an empire, and while Russia has some as- 
pects of an empire, what is happening now is the death 
of a state. Moreover, the demise of the Russian state 
would not end the story: military assets would be 
loosed, regions would threaten each other and the other 
successor states, and the threat of nuclear war would in- 
crease dramatically. 

The first thing Washington needs to recognize is that 
its denials and false analogies are leading policymakers 
to ask either no questions or the wrong ones, and that 
it can hardly be helped if good answers are not forth- 
coming. Unfortunately, at the present time, both despite 
and because of its focus on Moscow, the United States 
knows far less about the Russian Federation than it does 
about the other states. 


THE FALSE PRIMACY OF ECONOMICS 

Marxism may have died in the Soviet bloc, but a pro- 
found belief in economic determinism lurks behind 
much of America’s approach to Russia and the other 
states of this region. There seems to be a notion that if 
we just get the economics right, everything else will fol- 
low. Implicit in this assumption is that Russia and the 
other countries are already democracies because they 
have had elections and are no longer “Communist.” 
That is errant nonsense. Economic transformation is of 
course important, but it need not take place under or 
lead to democracy. There are too many examples where 
economic change has had just the opposite effect. 

The United States needs to recognize that culture 
does matter and that democracy and free market capi- 
talism are not necessarily normal conditions for most 


countries—even if they are the most desirable for the 
United States and others. . 


WHERE IS THE GREATEST 
DANGER OF PROLIFERATION? 

Not surprisingly, the United States has been worried 
about the dangers of nuclear proliferation with the dis- 
integration of the Soviet Union. Unfortunately, it has fo- 
cused almost all of its attention on one issue—what will 
happen to nuclear weapons in the three non-Russian 
successor states—and neglected the more fundamental 
question of what will happen to nuclear weapons in the 
region as a whole. Russia watchers have badly mishan- 
dled the former, even as they have neglected the latter. 

Nuclear weapons remain on the territory of Belarus, 
Ukraine, and Kazakhstan. Fortunately for everyone, 
these are three of the most anti-nuclear places on earth 
thanks to Soviet nuclear accidents and tests. The West's 
contribution was to make them think that going nuclear 
might be a good idea. Supporting the CIS and not in- 
sisting that these weapons belonged to only a single suc- 
cessor state (Russia) encouraged these regimes to think 
in nuclear terms. Also, viewing these countries as more 
important because they have nuclear weapons leads 
them to conclude that the West would neglect them 
even more if they did what it asked: namely, give the 
weapons back to Russia. Finally, by siding with Russia 
on all key issues and refusing to recognize that Ukraine 
and the others have legitimate security concerns, the 
United States has inadvertently convinced these gov- 
ernments that going nuclear is their only option. 


A MARSHALL PLAN FOR RUSSIA? 

One of the more amusing elements of American dis- 
cussions about what to do for Russia and the other post- 
Soviet states concerns aid. Many believe that if the West 
gives enough, these countries will make a quick transi- 
tion to democracy and free market capitalism; some 
have suggested that what is needed is a new Marshall 
Plan. This is the worst false analogy of all. The Marshall 
Plan was the perfect American foreign policy effort: it 
was short term, it was expensive, and it was directed at 
people who knew how to spend the money even better 
than the United States did because they had been both 
democratic and enjoyed free market economies only a 
few years earlier. 

That is clearly not the situation in the post-Soviet 
states. With the exception of the Baltic countries, none 
of these countries has a tradition of either democracy or 
free market development, and none has the cultural sup- 
ports of tolerance or the willingness to accept extreme 
income differentials. Moreover, they have just gone 
through the trauma of the Soviet system, and the tran- 
sition out is extremely difficult. As one Polish wit put it, 
“Everyone can turn an aquarium into fish soup, but no 
one has yet figured out how to turn fish soup into an 
aquarium.” 


Ten Issues in Search of a Policy + 307 


Clearly, United States policymakers need to think 
about long-term programs of technical assistance rather 
than “big bang,” short-term efforts. Indeed, the latter are 
likely to be counterproductive because they will not be 
sustained and will thus breed resentment when what 
they hope to achieve does not materialize in two or three 
years. This is not to say that Washington should not pro- 
vide massive humanitarian aid, but rather that it should 
not confuse it with political assistance. Moreover, to 
date, Western aid has gone overwhelmingly to Russia: 
the current United States foreign aid bill earmarked 76 
percent of all assistance to Russia alone. 


FUNDAMENTALISM 

Nowhere is America’s unwillingness to accept the for- 
mer republics as countries greater than in the Muslim 
countries of the Caucasus and Central Asia. Having seen 
them slip out from under Russia's sphere of influence, 
many in the United States assume they must fall into the 
sphere of either Turkey or Iran, with a clear American 
preference for the former. Not only is this the height of 
arrogance, assuming that these are not real countries 
that naturally make their own choices, and not only 
does it ignore both geography and history, but it has led 
to a curious American policy whereby the United States 
has been unintentionally promoting the development of 
a fundamentalist Islamic movement in the region be- 
cause of the misguided way in which it has chosen to 
promote secularism. 

Curiously, the United States has already forgotten the 
way it set in place a similar course of action through its 
support of Iran’s Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi. Failing 
to oppose his crackdown on all political opposition—a 
policy that left only the mosque as a channel for public 
opinion and that inevitably politicized Islam—produced 
what is now called Islamic fundamentalism. Having de- 
cided that a little temporary stability is more valuable 
than long-term development in Central Asia, Washing- 
ton is now repeating the mistake. It is a shortsighted pol- 
icy now just as it was in Iran. Moreover, by supporting 
some of the most retrograde and thuggish regimes in the 
region, the United States has discredited its own mes- 
sage of democratization and has reduced America’s in- 
fluence just when it could be most useful. 


PEACE AT ANY PRICE 

The most serious misreading of ethnic conflicts has 
been in the Caucasus, especially in the war between Ar- 
menia and Azerbaijan over Nagorno-Karabakh. United 
States policymakers have failed to understand what the 
war is about, what the parties want, and what the most 
important players in the region can and will do. 

For its own reasons—the fear of another April 
Glaspie episode—the Bush administration chose to ex- 
clude Iran from talks about a settlement in Nagorno- 
Karabakh, even though in this area Iran was playing a 
very positive role. As a result, the war has expanded, the 
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Azerbaijani government has collapsed, and the regimes 
in both Baku and Tbilisi are increasingly authoritarian. 

The desire to get an armistice rather than peace is no- 
ble but again shortsighted, for it guarantees that this re- 
gion will explode again, leading either to the 
reimposition of Russian control—currently the most 
likely outcome now that Heydar Aliyev is back in power 
in Azerbaijan—or to the destruction at some point of 
the Armenian nation or at least the Armenian state. 


THE STRENGTH OF WEAKNESS, 
THE WEAKNESS OF STRENGTH 

Perhaps the most remarkable development in the re- 
gion has been Yeltsin’s discovery of a strategy that 
Mikhail Gorbachev exploited so successfully near the 
end of his stay in the Kremlin: namely, the incredible 
power of weakness. Yeltsin argues, and many in Wash- 
ington accept, that the West must support him, no mat- 
ter what he does, because he is so weak and any 
opposition would help topple him and bring to power 
hard-liners who do not favor his approach. 

The argument is not without attraction, but it is ex- 
tremely dangerous for several reasons. By conceding this 
point, the West allows—indeed, encourages—Yeltsin to 
oppose the West to demonstrate his independence and 
removes any incentive for good behavior. This acquies- 
cence thus gives him the whip hand on all policies in 
the region. And this then may result in having “Yeltsin 
without Yeltsinism,” just as there was Gorbachev with- 
out Gorbachevism at the end of perestroika. It is not 
clear that this People magazine approach to foreign pol- 
icy is ever a good idea; it is certainly a dangerous one in 
a situation as unstable and uncertain as this one. And 
while international politics requires compromises, this 
kind of compromise, when the West is in a position of 
strength, is self-destructive. 


FIVE GUIDING PRINCIPLES 
This brief survey of issues the West has not handled well 
suggests five principles that should guide it in this region: 


e First, the United States should always be clear about 


what its principles are. Although compromises ma; 

have to be made in particular cases, position: 

should be forcefully presented on all issues, sucl 
as human rights. 

Second, a policy of “tough love” must be adopte 

for all 15 countries alike, insisting especially o1 

good behavior among them and not taking side. 

for the sake of convenience. 

e Third, the importance of culture should be acknowl 
edged, both the strength of cultural dispositions tha 
will have to be changed if this region is going tc 
make the desired transitions and the diversity tha 
led to the region’s disintegration in the first place. 

¢ Fourth, a commitment should be made to help fo: 

the long term; this is the only way to integrate thi: 
area because short-term solutions will not work. 

Fifth, the United States must both admit its owr 
limitations and recognize its responsibilities. Amer 
ican politicians have been lecturing Russians tha 
they must cease to be a cause and become a coun: 
try; so must Americans. And they must recognize 
that this new group of countries will require muct 
on America’s part, rather than assuming—as one 
pressure group in the United States says in its tele- 
vision advertising—that now that the cold war is 

"over, everyone can relax. Instead, United States pol- 

icymakers must recognize that the world we now 
live in is more dangerous and more demanding, but 
also more promising and more free than the one 
that we have mercifully escaped. 


At the beginning of perestroika, the Soviet Union’s 
leading Americanist, Georgi Arbatov, predicted that 
Mikhail Gorbachev was going to do something far more 
threatening to the United States than any of his prede- 
cessors had done: he was going to take away its enemy. 
It is virtually certain that Arbatov did not then know just 
how far Gorbachev would go in that direction, or just 
how disorienting the lack of a single enemy would be 
for the United States. The current policy difficulties in 
dealing with the post-Soviet states, however, testify to 
the fundamental wisdom of his observation. i 
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Russia: Yeltsin’s Kingdom 
or Parliament's Playground? 


BY STEPHEN WHITE 


the end of Communist rule in late 1991 appeared at 
first sight to open the way to a new and democratic 
politics in what had been the Soviet Union. No longer was 
there any need to reconcile the competing claims of the 
Communist party and an elected parliament with the party 
consigned to the “dustbin of history” to which it had tried 
to send its opponents more than 70 years earlier. The search 
for a “socialist market” was replaced by a commitment to 
private ownership, and the rights of citizens did not have 
to be understood within the context of “socialist pluralism,” 
as first the Soviet Union and then the Russian Federation 
pledged themselves to a wide range of liberal freedoms. The 
Soviet parliament had already adopted a “Declaration of the 
Rights and Freedoms of the Individual” in September 1991. 
Two months later the Russian parliament made a similar 
commitment, and in April 1992 the declaration—with its 
guarantees of equality before the law, freedom of speech and 
worship, the right to own property and engage in “entre- 
preneurial activities”—was written into the Russian con- 
stitution. The “natural, inviolate and inviolable rights” of 
the Russian citizen seemed by these actions to have been 
secured in law for the first time in Russian, and not just 
Soviet, history. 
The man who was now leader of the largest of the for- 
mer Soviet republics was still something of an enigma. Boris 
Yeltsin, a month older than Gorbachev, had been a party 


T» resignation of President Mikhail Gorbachev and 


member since 1961, and was first secretary of the party's 


regional organization in his native Sverdlovsk from 1976 to 
1985, when he joined the central leadership. A hastily writ- 
ten autobiography—published in English as Against the 
Grain—made it clear he had been lucky to rise at all: he 
was nearly drowned by a priest while being baptized, lost 
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two fingers in an accident during his schooldays, and later 
contracted typhoid fever. 

When he took over as chairman of the Russian parlia- 
ment in 1990, Yeltsin was asked if he was a socialist. What, 
he responded, could this mean? There had been “devel- 
oped socialism,” “finally and irrevocably established” social- 
ism, Pol Pot socialism, even National Socialism. Were terms 
of this kind any longer of real value? In speeches and inter- 
views during the campaign for the June 1991 Russian pres- 
idential election, Yeltsin was scarcely more forthcoming. He 
was in favor of “radical reform,” a transition to the market, 
and the preservation of peace and stability—but so was 
Gorbachev. Once a month, Yeltsin. told interviewers last 
year, he attended a religious service, but in general he was 
happy to rely on his intuition. A close analysis of his 
speeches by three academics that appeared in the June 10, 
1991, Pravda found Yeltsin was “predictable in only one 
respect—his unpredictability.” 

After three years or more of Yeltsin's leadership, it is still 
unclear what kind of society has replaced the Soviet system 
of the late Communist period. The Russian parliament was 
elected in March 1990 and Yeltsin himself was voted in as 
president of Russia with a Communist running mate when: 
the party was still the dominant political force. Some of the ` 
largest former republics of the Soviet Union, such as 
Ukraine and Kazakhstan, are headed by men who held 
prominent party positions during the late Communist 
years. Local officials were often party secretaries in the latter 
years of Communist rule. The Communist party, banned 
after the failed coup of August 1991, was allowed to recon- 
stitute itself this year and has become the largest of the new 
parties, with a substantial popular following. And popular 
values are still highly supportive of traditional socialist 
objectives, such as full employment and the comprehen- 
sive provision of housing and social welfare. Indeed, an 
October 1992 poll showed that most Russians were still in 
favor of the Soviet Union a year after its official demise. The 
old system, it has to be remembered, had collapsed—it was 


not overthrown—and the mix of people and institutions 
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that have succeeded it show a substantial degree of conti- 
nuity, at least in Russia and the other former Soviet 
republics that remain inside the Commonwealth of Inde- 
pendent States. 


PRESIDENT AND PARLIAMENT FACE OFF 

Political developments after the aborted coup centered 
around the Russian Congress of People’s Deputies, the 
1,068-member “super-parliament.” Led by its increasingly 
influential speaker, Ruslan Khasbulatov, the congress 
included a sizeable bloc of former Communists and direc- 
tors of state enterprises, and it showed little sympathy for 
the market-oriented reforms promoted by president and 
government. At the sixth session of the congress last 
April—the first since the demise of the Soviet Union—a 
bid for debate on a motion of no confidence in the govern- 
ment was narrowly defeated, and a resolution was adopted 
- that called for “basic changes” in the economic reform pro- 
gram, including large increases in public spending. 

The seventh session in December saw a still more open 
cleavage between the president and his parliamentary oppo- 
nents. Khasbulatov, in a warmly received speech, attacked 
the “Americanization” of the Russian economy and called 
instead for a “socially oriented market” like the one that 
operated successfully in Europe, Canada, and China. In the 
end, despite Yeltsin's support, his nominee for prime min- 
ister, Yegor Gaidar, was forced to step down as acting prime 
minister. Gaidars place was taken by Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
a former member of the Communist party Central Com- 
mittee who had previously served as deputy prime minis- 
ter in charge of energy; Chernomyrdin told parliament he 
was in favor of reforms, but “without deepening the impov- 
erishment of the people.” 

The seventh congress agreed to hold a referendum on 
April 11, 1993, in which the basic principles of a new con- 
stitution would be placed before the Russian people. An 
extraordinary eighth session of the congress, however, 
unfolded in March. Parliament stripped Yeltsin of the emer- 
gency powers he had been granted in November 1991 and 
ordered him to act in accordance with the Russian consti- 
tution, under which the congress is designated the 
“supreme body of state power” and the president merely 
the “chief official and head of executive authority.” At the 
closing of the session, the parliament issued an appeal to 
the Russian people in which it described all of Yeltsin's ini- 
tiatives as aimed at the “preservation of special powers for 
himself that are not in conformity with the constitution.” 
It also reversed the earlier decision to hold a referendum 
April 11, earmarking the money that would be saved for 
housing for servicemen returning from eastern Europe. 


Yeltsin's personal response to this challenge emerged on _ 


the evening of March 20, when in a nationally televised 
address he called for the introduction of a “special form of 
administration.” Parliament would not be suspended, and 
the ordinary rights of citizens would be unaffected, but the 
legislature would be unable to overrule the decrees that the 
president or the government might choose to issue. In the 


meantime, Yeltsin promised, there would be a popular vote 
April 25, in which the president and vice president would 
ask for an expression of voters’ support and a new consti- 
tution and electoral law would be submitted for their 
approval. 

The address was supported by the Russian government, 
but it was swiftly condemned by the chairman of the Con- 
stitutional Court as an “attempted coup” and deplored by 
Vice President Aleksandr Rutskoi, the prosecutor general, 
and parliamentary representatives. When the text of Yeltsin’ 
decree was finally published a few days later, it did not con- 
tain a reference to a “special form of administration” and 
called for no more than a vote of confidence in the presi- 
dent and an expression of opinion on the draft constitution 
and electoral law. 

The Congress of People’s Deputies was hurriedly con- 
vened to consider this new challenge to its authority. When 
members met on March 26, an attempt to impeach Yeltsin 
was narrowly defeated. In the end, a referendum was set for 
April 25, but it was agreed that this would consider different 
questions from those—including the establishment of a 
“presidential republic” and private ownership of land—that 
Yeltsin had originally suggested. 

The referendum did little to resolve the continuing 
impasse. The ballot contained four questions: (i) “Do you 
have confidence in the president of the Russian Federation 
B. N. Yeltsin?”; Gi) “Do you approve the socioeconomic 
policy that the president and government of the Russian 
Federation have been conducting since 1992?”; (iii) “Do 
you think it necessary to hold early elections for the presi- 
dency of the Russian Federation?”; and (iv) “Do you think 


-it necessary to hold early parliamentary elections?” 


The outcome, in most respects, was a victory for Yeltsin, 
although a less dramatic one than early exit polls had 
seemed to promise. Turnout nationwide was a respectable 
64.6 percent (voting took place everywhere except the 
Chechen republic; in Tatarstan the turnout of just 22 per- 
cent was not high enough to produce a valid result). Of 
those who voted, 58.1 percent supported the president and 
52.9 percent backed his socioeconomic policies. The other 
two questions, according to the Constitutional Court, 
required a majority of the total electorate, not just of those 
who voted in the referendum. Counting this way, only 32.4 
percent had called for an early election for president, and 
41.4 percent for early parliamentary elections. 

For Yeltsin and his supporters this was a verdict that jus- 
tified pressing ahead with a constitution that provided for 
a presidential republic with a much more limited legisla- 
ture, and this was the basis on which a constitutional con- 
vention began to function from May onward. For Yeltsin’ 
opponents it was a result that owed a great deal to media 
pressure and in any case exposed the limits of the presi- 
dents support, particularly outside the large cities and in 
non-Russian areas. 


THE TEST OF WILLS 


Several elements were involved in the deepening polit- 


THE RUSSIAN CONSTITUTION: 
THE RIVAL DRAFTS COMPARED — ! 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY DRAFT THE PRESIDENTIAL DRAFT 


The State System 





“a sovereign, legal, democratic, federal and social state” “a democratic, legal, secular, federal state” 


Civil and Political Rights 


Based on the Russian constitution and “the generally Based on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
recognized principles and norms of international law” “generally accepted principles and norms of international law” 

Separation of Powers 
Separation of legislative, executive, and legal functions Same 

President 

The “highest official of the Russian Federation” heads the The “head of state” and “highest official”; represents the Russian 
executive, and represents the Russian Federation internally Federation internally and abroad; elected for a five-year term; 
and abroad; directly elected for a five-year term; “directs the nominates candidates for prime minister to the Federal Assembly 
activity” of the government and appoints “with the and can propose the resignation of government; appoints and dis- 
agreement of the Supreme Soviet” the prime minister and misses ministers on nomination of prime minister after “consul- 
other ministers; commander in chief; cannot suspend tation” with Council of the Federation; appoints and dismisses 
parliament; can be impeached heads of administration and representatives of the president in the 


regions; calls elections and dissolves parliament after “consulta- 
tions”; commander in chief; declares emergencies; may be 
impeached for violation of constitution 


Vice President 


Elected together with the president None 
Government 

Conducts foreign and domestic policy under the direction Determines the “main directions of the policy and activity of 
of the president and coordination of the prime minister; the government”; responsible for budget and finance, educa- 
reports annually to and can be dismissed by Supreme Soviet tion and culture, defense, and law enforcement 

Legislature 
Supreme Soviet of the Russian Federation; two chambers: The Federal Assembly is the “highest representative federal 
the State Duma, elected on a population basis, and the organ”; two chambers: Council of the Federation, elected by 
Federal Assembly, elected by republics and regions; amends _ republics and regions, and the State Duma, elected on a 
constitution and adopts federal laws; approves the population basis; amends constitution and adopts federal 
government on nomination of president and decides on laws; Council of Federation on nomination of president 
members’ dismissal; can impeach president, vice president : appoints prime minister and decides on dismissal of 
and others; can override presidential veto on legislation government; Council of Federation can declare emergency 

or impeach president 

Referendum, 

Called by Supreme Soviet Called by president 


Constitutional Court 


The “highest organ of legal authority for the defense of the Considers the constitutionality of laws, presidential and other 
constitutional order of the Russian Federation”; 15 members, decrees and decisions 
individually appointed 





Sources: Based on the draft constitution approved by the Sixth Congress of Peoples Deputies in April 1992 (Proekt konstitutsii 
Rossiiskoi Federatsii, Moscow: Respublika, 1992), and the presidential draft published in Izvestia, April 30, 1993. 
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cal stalemate that by the early 1990s had begun to 
threaten the exercise of. government itself in Russia. 
One was certainly the continuing competition for author- 
ity between president and parliament. As Yeltsin saw it, 
without a strong executive there would be “no-reforms, no 
order and no statehood worthy of Russia, its history 
and traditions.” Reducing the presidency to a figure- 
head, he told the congress in April 1992, would lead 
to chaos and regional separatism; only a strong executive 
could preserve the integrity of Russia and with it, the 
continuation of reform. He had received his authority 
directly from the Russian people, Yeltsin made clear early 
this year, and he did not necessarily consider himself bound 
by a constitution that had been repeatedly amended 
since he had sworn to abide by its provisions as Russian 
president. 

The congress, the president complained in December 
1992, tended “just to reject, just to destroy.” Too many 
deputies engaged in “cheap populism and open dema- 
goguery. . .and, in the final analysis, [worked toward] the 
restoration of a totalitarian Soviet-Communist system.” The 
only way forward was a direct appeal to the voters who had 


elected him and resolution of the basic question—who _ 


rules Russia, president or congress? 

For parliamentarians and their speaker, Ruslan Khas- 
bulatov, the issue was a rather different one: whether gov- 
ernment should be accountable to elected representatives, 
and whether a broadly representative parliament should be 
allowed to act as a counterbalance to what would otherwise 
be an overwhelmingly powerful executive. For Khasbula- 
tov, Russian history before the revolution and then Marx- 
ism-Leninism had combined to exaggerate the power of a 
single “czar.” Thus it was crucial to establish a secure divi- 
sion of powers and to develop the role of parliament as a 
representative organ of the whole society. Parliament in par- 
ticular could serve as a counterweight to the executive, 
exercising its influence over public spending, legislation, 
and the composition of government as parliaments did in 
other countries. 

Khasbulatov, an economics professor in his early fifties, 
had become acting speaker in July 1991 with Yeltsin’s sup- 
port and had taken part in the defense of the Russian White 
House in the August attempted coup, but had subsequently 
emerged as the presidents most effective opponent. Open- 
ing the Russian parliament last March, Khasbulatov accused 
the government of an “attack on democracy.” He also 
insisted, in the confrontation between parliament and pres- 
idency, that the Cabinet of Ministers be accountable to the 
congress and not to the “collective Rasputin” that sur- 
rounded the president. Whatever the merits of these views, 
Khasbulatov had less public support than Yeltsin; he was, 
after all, a Chechen, not a Russian, and his main quality 
(according to opinion polls discussed in the March 27, 
1993, Izvestia) was “cunning” rather than statesmanship. 
He was less important as an individual than as a symbol of 
the principle of representative rather than presidential gov- 
ernment. 


UNINVITING PARTIES 

Other political systems, the French and American 
among them, have managed to operate effectively despite 
the separate election of an executive president and a work- 
ing legislature. What has rendered the Russian system pecu- 
liarly immobile is the absence of a party system that could 
bind together a president and a parliamentary majority. 
Yeltsin spoke last November of attempting to establish a 
party or movement that would support him, but the pro- 
posal made little progress. 

Nor were other parties strong. The Communist party, 
suspended in August and banned entirely in November 
1991, was allowed to reconstitute itself after the Constitu- 
tional Court ruled the ban illegal (although the court also 
found the suppression of the party’s central institutions 
legitimate, since these had usurped the state). The party 
was duly revived in February, claiming more than half a 
million members; this made it the largest of the new par- 
ties, although still far smaller than the Communist party of 
the Soviet Union it had succeeded. 

Altogether, by the summer of 1992 there were at least 
1,200 parties or movements in operation across Russia, and 
28 of them had been formally registered with the Justice 
Ministry by early 1993. Surveys conducted earlier this year 
suggested popular support was most widespread for Niko- 
Jai Travkin’s Democratic party (17.8 percent viewed it “pos- 
itively” and 16.8 percent would vote for its candidates). But 
Communist groupings came in second and third, with 
about 23 percent between them, followed by the All-Rus- 
sian Union of Cossacks, the Democratic Reform Move- 
ment, and the Peasant Party of Russia. 

This still falls short of a party system that could sustain 
effective government, much less a pluralist democracy. 
Party membership, for a start, was very low, and active 
memberships at only about 30,000 for all parties combined, 
according to an estimate published in the April 20, 1992, 
Izvestia. Levels of knowledge and identification were little 
better. A survey conducted in late 1991, for instance, found 
that more than half those asked “knew nothing” about 
Travkin’s Democratic party, and that a further 39 percent 
“knew only the name.” Although the Democratic party is 
one of the largest of the new crop, the survey could find no 
members or supporters whatsoever; more generally, 
between 70 percent and 80 percent of those asked were out- 
side political life altogether, and only 5 percent had some 
regular involvement. Levels of knowledge were lower still 
in many localities: in the Vladimir region, for example, 
almost two-thirds of respondents “had not the slightest 
idea” about any of the parties they were questioned on. And 
there was a clear distinction, as in other countries, between 
verbal support and willingness to attend meetings, carry 
out party activities, or even vote for the party for which one 
expressed a nominal preference. 

There was, in fact, some hostility to the very idea of a 
political party. “Why have two parties?” it had been 
remarked during the decades of Communist monopoly; 
“wasn’t one bad enough?” Surveys conducted in late 1992 


and early this year found that more than half those asked 
thought all the new parties had been founded by people 
who were simply “greedy for power,” and 12 percent 
thought party activists were “misfits who had nothing bet- 
ter to do.” Almost 40 percent believed party activities had 
“no bearing upon the life of ordinary people,” and one-fifth 
felt the new parties played no substantial role in politics. 
An overwhelming 78 percent said there were no parties 
anywhere in Russia with which they could identify. 

The very word “party” was deeply compromised after 
the many years in which it had been a synonym for single- 
party dictatorship. And what was a party anyway? As a 45- 
year-old woman, formerly a member of the Soviet 
Communist party, explained in Augumenty i fakty, “I don’t 
believe in any of the parties any more. . . .All the ones we 
have at the moment are only interested in getting into 
power, and no one is concerned about ordinary people. Not 
even the Communists.” 

If there are organized forces in Russian politics, they are 
parliamentary factions rather than political parties. The 
most influential of these is the Civic Union, a broad coali- 
tion established last summer by a newly formed association 
calling itself Renewal, together with the People’ Party of 
Free Russia led by Vice President Rutskoi and Travkin’s 
Democratic party. Renewal had been created in April 1992 
by figures grouped around the Russian Union of Industri- 
alists and Entrepreneurs, led by Arkadii Volsky, a former 
member of the Soviet Communist party Secretariat. Volsky, 
the most influential exponent of the new bloc’ views, called 
for “radical reform and strong government” and expressed 
some interest in the “experience of the Chinese reforms.” 

The selection of Chernomyrdin as prime minister, and 
Yeltsin’s own increasing emphasis on the need for socially 
oriented policies without any further shock therapy, sug- 
gest that Civic Union—despite the defection of the Demo- 
cratic party—has become the dominant voice in 
policymaking. But it has more developing to do before it 
becomes the kind of stable parliamentary party on which 
governments in liberal democracies can normally rely. 


QUESTIONED AUTHORITY 

Relations between the president and the parliament 
played themselves out against the background of a deep- 
ening crisis of governance. Chernomyrdin, addressing the 
Congress of Peoples Deputies this March, spoke of a “catas- 
trophic loss of manageability.” Laws were being adopted 
but largely ignored. Taxes were being levied but not paid; 
the city of Moscow was collecting only about half of what it 
was due, and the Russian government was itself collecting 
only two-thirds. At least four republics were making no 
contribution. 

The authority of the Russian government was directly 
called into question by the 20 autonomous units located 
within its borders: only 18 of them agreed to sign a federal 
treaty in March 1992, and by this summer at least 8 had 
declared sovereignty over their own territory. The Chechen 
republic in the northern Caucasus Mountains went still fur- 
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ther and (according to its constitution) became an entirely 
independent state outside the Russian Federation. 

Who does rule Russia then? According to surveys 
from late last year, respondents said it might be the 
mafia (21.8 percent) or no one at all (9.3 percent); 9.7 
percent thought President Yeltsin was in charge, but 
only 3.9 percent believed the government was, and just 
0.2 percent thought parliament governed Russia—the 
same proportion that said the country was being run 
by alcoholics. 

Confronted by these depressing developments, Russian 
citizens are tending to opt out of political life completely. 
There is great disappointment with the course of develop- 
ments since the attempted coup in 1991, and a great 
deal of disillusionment with the parties and parliaments 
that have succeeded the Communist order. A repre- 
sentative group was asked in December 1992 who had 
benefited from the system that has been established in 
post-Communist Russia. The largest number of respon- 
dents thought the system operated “for its own benefit”; 
6 percent said it operated “for the rich and entrepreneurs”; 
5 percent “for the mafia”; and a further 5 percent said 
it operated for “nobody at all.” When in fact had there 
ever been a govérnment in Russia that took account of 
the needs of ordinary people? For most of those respond- 
ing to a poll late last year, it had been during the Brezhnev 
era (21 percent) or under the czars at the start of the cen- 
tury (14 percent); but 44 percent had no idea when there 
had been such a government. In these circumstances, many 
Russians were transferring their energies outside the polit- 
ical system: particularly to religion and the supernatural, 
but also to business, pornography, bodybuilding, organized 
crime, and rock music. 

Values of this kind have left the Russian system in 
an uncertain state. There are few who wish to see the 
Communists return to power; at the same time, the unre- 
formed Communist system is generally seen as preferable 
to both the economic and political turmoil that succeeded 
itand to the system likely to exist in five years’ time. There 
is strong support for the reimposition of public order and 
morality; at the same time there is widespread commitment 
to glasnost and the diffusion of political power from the 
center to the regions and republics. This leaves consider- 
able scope for political leadership, which is often crucial to 
the establishment and consolidation of democratic politics. 
Yet the elites are divided, their institutions discredited, and 
none of them can count on the firm support of a major 
political party. 

Other countries have made the transition to democracy, 
yet there are few that have done so in a time of falling liv- 
ing standards and lacking a developed civil society of 
groups and institutions or an extended experience of demo- 
cratic self-government. Russia, it was argued in the late 
1980s, needed to “learn democracy.” The evidence of the ° 
first years after communism has been that the educational 
process will be a difficult and extended one, with no guar- 
antee of success. a 





“The nearly total failure of the CIS to meet any of the needs of Russia. . 


Suggests that” 


- the organization's future is limited. As Russia finds its feet economically and politically, j ` 
.: the other members of the CIS, though more. confident i in themselves, will increasingly .. | 
be forced to accept that their policies: ble De shaped by Rassias designs and oe tey 


~ ‘can expect no favors for it.” 
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approaches its second anniversary, it seems likely 

that this virtual phantom of the international stage 
will disappear entirely, without ever having defined its shape 
or function. Meanwhile, the problems that engendered it— 
the need to minimize the economic disruption and both 
the internal and ‘external security risks resulting from the 
breakup of the Soviet Union—remain unchanged. 

The CIS was born December 8, 1991, when Presidents 
Boris Yeltsin of Russia, Leonid Kravchuk of Ukraine, and 
Stanislav Shushkevich of Belarus, meeting outside Minsk, 
signed documents dissolving the Soviet Union and creat- 
ing a successor body to be composed of sovereign entities. 
(The three claimed their authority to dissolve the Soviet 
Union derived from the fact that their republics were the 
original signatories to the 1922 treaty that founded it.) The 
decision to form this body, prompted by Ukraines Decem- 
ber 1 vote to secede from the Soviet Union, is said to have 
been largely spontaneous, and at Shushkevich’s suggestion. 
Both Yeltsin and Kravchuk are reported to have liked the 
__ idea, for it seemed to point a way out of the two dilemmas 
that together had led to the complete failure of the Soviet 
Union: the continuing economic collapse, and the growing 
demand by populations throughout the union for popular 
empowerment. 

The configuration of the new grouping was obviously 
exclusionary, uniting the three Slavic republics into a body 
that left out the republics of Central Asia and the Cauca- 
sus. Slavic nationalists had for some time been advocating 
precisely this, arguing that the Central Asian republics in 
particular, with their mushrooming populations, mount- 
ing environmental damage, and unproductive economies, 
were a net loss for Russia. 

The republic leader most threatened by exclusion was 
Nursultan Nazarbayev, who just days before had been 
elected president of Kazakhstan with nearly 99 percent of 
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the popular vote. Nazarbayev had always strongly backed 
continued political and economic union, and he was espe- 
cially fervent about it in the period between the abortive 
coup in Moscow in August 1991 and the December meet- 
ing in Minsk; in fact, he was second only to Soviet Presi- 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev in his support for the signing of a 
new union treaty, which had been agreed to in draft form 
in October. 

There were two pragmatic reasons for Nazarbayev’s 
belief in the need for continued union. The first sprang 
from demography, since Kazakhstan was (and still is) 
unique among the Soviet nations in that the Kazakhs, 
whose “homeland?” it is meant to be, are a minority in the 
state—just over 40 percent of the total, and still slightly out- 
numbered by Slavs. Exclusion from an all-Slavic post-Soviet 
grouping would have been instantly destabilizing, tempt- 
ing Kazakhstan's Slavs, concentrated in the north and west, 
to press for secession. 

Nazarbayev also had a second set of arguments, eco- 
nomic in nature, against any configuration that would 
exclude his country: Sharing nearly 3,000 miles of border 
with Russia, and with an economy that depends on Russia 
for 70 percent of its turnover, Kazakhstan is too economi- 
cally intertwined with its northern neighbor—as well as 
with the other republics, as they are with one another—to 
survive a separation. 

Finally, there was a more intangible reason for 
Nazarbayev to press for inclusion. While he was a proud 
Kazakh, and had been far from pleased with the dependent 
status of the old republics, the new president was also a 
proud “Soviet.” He was astute enough to recognize that his 
emergence as an international figure (however minor) 


: reflected both his skills and Kazakhstan’ strategic impor- 


tance—an importance that would be enhanced if Ka- 
zakhstan were a key member of a new, post-Soviet 
community of sovereign republics. 

Accordingly, Nazarbayev contacted Yeltsin the day the 
CIS was formed, not only to express his support but to say 
that he wished to enter the agreement as a co-founder. The 
proposal was accepted in principle and the CIS was rede- 
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fined as a successor entity to the Soviet Union, with essen- 
tially the same constituents, at a second meeting, held 
December 21, 1991, in Alma Ata, the capital of Kazakhstan. 
Ten of the 15 former republics claimed immediate mem- 
bership; the Baltics declined to join, as did Georgia, and 
Azerbaijan became a conditional member and then merely 
an observer after the ouster of Ayaz Mutalibov as president 
the following May. — 

Creation of the commonwealth seemed to take care of 
the issue of empowerment, by recognizing the republics’ 
declarations of independence that had begun in Lithuania 
in March 1990 and were to continue until December 16, 
1991, when Kazakhstan became the last of the former 
republics to declare statehood (Kazakhstan only declared 
independence because it was required for membership in 
the commonwealth). It also served as a way of quietly push- 
ing Gorbachev to the side, for though the Soviet president 
portrayed the CIS as a version of his own plans for a new 
union treaty, it was obvious from the beginning that it 
would never become more than a loose arrangement, 
accepting defeat, the last leader of the Soviet Union offered 
his resignation on Christmas Day 1991. 

The structural model for the CIS most frequently men- 
tioned by its supporters was the European Community, 
whose closer integration was scheduled to accelerate dur- 
ing 1992. Even the most integrative model of the EC sup- 
posed a continuation of strongly defined separate 
nation-states, with their own presidents and parliaments 
and a large degree of sovereignty. 

The prosperity of Europe, and the positive atmosphere 
that came with the end of control from Moscow, made it 
seem possible that the CIS would also solve the economic 
- problems of the Soviet Union, opening the new countries 
to a flood of foreign investment and stimulating the devel- 
opment of regions reduced almost to starvation by decades 
of Soviet misrule. However, even from its first moments it 
was plain that similarities between the CIS and the EC were 
at best superficial and that, great as the obstacles to Euro- 
pean unity may have been, the obstacles to the creation of a 
truly functioning Commonwealth of Independent States in 
the territory of the former Soviet Union would prove many 
times greater. 


WEAKNESS AT THE CORE 

Those present at the formation believed the CIS would 
be a transitional body, dealing with issues left unresolved 
with the Soviet collapse. None of the constituent members, 
however, had a clearly expressed view on what the CIS was 
to be in transition toward. Unlike the EC, which was com- 
posed of well-established nations that had agreed to cede a 
portion of their sovereignty in their own interests, the CIS 
was made up not only of brand-new nations but, in most 
cases, entities that had never expected to become nations 
at all. 

The Soviet republics were an artifact of the Stalin years, 
designed largely to quiet nationalist passions among non- 
Russians whom czarist empire building had brought within 
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the borders of Russia. Not only did most of the republics 
contain large populations who were not of the titular 
nationality, and so did not share that group’ nationalist aspi- 
rations, but all were administered by men who, whatever 
their nationality, had long ago accepted domination by 
Moscow. All the presidents party to the formation of the 
CIS, except for Kyrgyzstan’s Askar Akayev, had come up 
through the ranks of the Communist party and been 
appointed to their leadership positions by Moscow, and 
even Akayev had come up through the ranks of the 
Moscow-based Academy of Sciences and had spent most 
of his career in Russia. 

Perhaps because of this, the first stages of the CISs for- 
mation went more smoothly than might have been the case 
had the constituents been true sovereign nations. The pres- 
idents were accustomed to a collective style of leadership, 
as well as to one another. Using the Soviet security com- 
munications network, they had kept in close contact with 
one another and made decisions in concert—a practice that 
seems, even if attenuating, to continue today. 

This did not mean they did not view themselves as lead- 
ers of sovereign countries; they did, but all of them were 
willing to grant that the transition to full independence 
should take place gradually, with the mechanisms of the 
CIS smoothing out the rough edges wherever possible. 
Moreover, the presidents recognized that the common- 
wealth was never intended to be a forum of equals; the 
dominance of Russia was taken as a given by all. Despite 
frequent and elaborate protestations to the contrary, the 
rough equivalence of “Soviet Union” and “Russia” was an 
ingrained fact of Soviet life, and one that shaped the expec- 
tations of all parties coming together to form the CIS. 

The new countries’ insecurity about asserting their 
sovereignty and uncertainty about how to balance their 
national drives with those of Russia was perhaps the biggest 
hindrance to the evolution of the CIS as a functioning body. 
Because it preserved the fiction that all the states were equal, 
when they manifestly were not, the commonwealth failed 
to establish its own authority. In part because none of the 
member nations had the funds or staff to set up CIS admin- 
istrations, all were forced to rely on the former Soviet-now 
Russian experts and on the younger generation of Russians 
starting to replace them. Russians filled most of the sec- 
ondary- and tertiary-level positions on the CIS working 
groups that meet for weeks before the formal meetings 
between commonwealth presidents, defense ministers, and 
other officials, giving Russia essential control of agendas, 
venues, and other procedural details. 

Most CIS members were also suffering through battles 
between legislatures still dominated by Communists elected 
in 1990 and presidents who had broken with the Commu- 
nist system. This resulted in Russia and elsewhere in a ver- 
itable blizzard of presidential orders and legislative 
measures, all of which were totally ignored. The simplest 
course with most of the CISs accumulating resolutions and 
multiplying commissions was to do the same. This was out 
in the open at the CIS meeting this April, in the course of 
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which Uzbekistan’ president, Islam Karimov, asserted that 
the CIS had adopted 270 “inefficient” measures that were 
unacceptable to his country and so were not applicable to it. 

The CISs lack of authority was exacerbated by a grow- 
ing tendency for the heads of member states to use CIS 
meetings as symbolic forums, at which they attempted to 
bolster their own authority for domestic purposes or against 
their neighbors, rather than addressing the group's com- 
mon concems; another facet of the same tendency was the 
increasingly common practice of sending vice presidents or 
other delegates authorized to do little more than listen to 
the proceedings. 


SECURING THE COMMONWEALTH 

Nonetheless the CIS sought to address a host of serious 
issues, though rarely with success. In its early meetings 
mechanisms were established to deal with the most press- 
ing problem of succession, that of the military, and espe- 
cially the Soviet nuclear arsenal, elements of which now 
were spread among Russia, Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakh- 
stan. A CIS military command was created under Russian 
General Yevgeny Shaposhnikov, and a structure elaborated 
for ensuring control of nuclear weapons, which effectively 
remained in Russian hands. Strategic forces were main- 
tained under CIS command (until this June, when Russia 
assumed direct control), while the officer corps and the 
equipment of the bulk of the army were shared out among 
the new nations. 

The transition, however, has not been a smooth one. 
Ukraine has been stalling on signing the first Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty (START I, entered into by the United 
States and the Soviet Union in July 1991) until it receives 
“proper” recompense for becoming a non-nuclear state, and 
Russia and Ukraine remain at odds over the ownership of 
the Black Sea Fleet. Security issues loomed even larger after 
May 1992, when Mutalibov resigned as the president of 
Azerbaijan and fled the country, and President Rakhman 
Nabiyev of Tajikistan, after 24 days of mounting popular 
protest, accepted a coalition government. CIS mediation 
was useless in both.cases. 

The situation in Azerbaijan was resolved, for 1992 at 
least, with the election of Popular Front leader Abulfez 
Elchibey as president, while Tajikistan dissolved into full- 
blown civil war. In Tajikistan the presence of Russian and 
Uzbek troops that were dispatched by the CIS to defend 
Russian military installations in the country and that ended 
up taking on frontier protection duties made a difference: 
they brought Imamali Rahmonov to power as chairman of 
parliament in November 1992 and made it possible for him 
to stay there. However, as the government of Akbarshah 
Iskandarov (which ousted Nabiyev in September 1992) 
retained Tajikistan’s membership in the CIS, these troops 


1The Abkhaz Autonomous Republic was dissolved by 
Georgia after Georgia became independent. Since August 
1992 the Abkhaz have been fighting to become an au- 
tonomous entity within Russia. 


were initially operating outside their CIS mandate, and their 
successes are more a testament to old-style behind-closed- 
doors decision making than evidence of a new era. In Tajik- 
istan, it was a mutual security pact between Russia and 
Uzbekistan, developed largely as a response to pressure by 
the former, that led Moscow to guarantee the internal and 
external borders of the former Soviet Union, and so to arbi- 
trate disputes between neighbors. 

However, in neither these disputes nor others were any 
of the countries involved willing to cede the sovereignty 
that accepting Russian arbitration implies, nor were any 
convinced that Russia would act disinterestedly. The pitfalls 
of relying on a Russian-dominated CIS to settle territorial 
disputes were immediately apparent in the case of the 
regions oldest and most stubborn conflict—the one over 
Nagorno-Karabakh, an enclave within Azerbaijan popu- 
lated mainly by ethnic Armenians. Armenia, a staunch sup- 
porter of the CIS, brought the issue up at meeting after 
meeting but with little result since Azerbaijan was not a full 
member, and would not become one in large part because 
the Elchibey government saw the CIS as Russian domi- 
nated—hence pro-Armenian—and did not want the dis- 
pute over Nagorno-Karabakh to be subject to CIS 
mediation. 

The logistics of dealing with a CIS member, such as 
Armenia, that shares no borders with other CIS members 
have not been worked out. Thus the CIS is wholly ineffec- 
tual as a mediator in Russia’ territorial disputes with Geor- 
gia, a non-member, and Russia can champion the 
Abkhazian nationalists’ cause against Georgia with more 
impunity than it would otherwise have dared. The fact that 
not all the former Soviet republics (or countries of the 
region) have joined the CIS thus severely limits its poten- 
tial as a peacekeeper. 


ECONOMIC BATTLEGROUNDS 

Attempts were made as well to deal with economic 
problems, but almost immediately these ran up against one 
of the in-built paradoxes of the CIS. It was universally 
assumed at the commonwealth’ founding that for an indef- 
inite period all members would continue to share a single 
“economic space,” with open borders, a common currency, 
and a system of clearing debts between enterprises in dif- 
ferent countries. At the same time, however, each of the 
republics also took the union’ collapse and the lapse of cen- 
tral control as an opportunity to carve out an independent 
development strategy. One factor feeding the growing 
nationalism of the last years of the Soviet Union was the 
widespread conviction that Moscow was impeding local 
development for its own ends. When independence came, 
most of the republics had a reasonably well-articulated 
sense of their individual national interest, which they vig- 
orously began to pursue. 

To some degree all the republics had unrealistic expec- 
tations. Russia, which continued to regard itself as the suc- 
cessor to the Soviet Union, took many months to come to 
the realization that the smaller nations of the CIS were no 


longer contributors to the Russian national wealth, and 
were even potential competitors. For their part, the other 
former republics resented Russian interference in their 
attempts to sell their natural resources abroad, but they con- 
tinued to look to Moscow as their social guarantor and 
political arbiter. The poorer ones, like Kyrgyzstan, turned 
almost by instinct to Moscow for cheap energy, purchase 
credits, and—when cash became short—for planeloads of 
paper rubles, while the better endowed ones possessing rare 
metals and hydrocarbons felt free to renationalize the old 
state industries without compensating Russia as the heir to 
the Soviet Union. Not all these problems have been worked 
out (as in the question of citizenship), but those solutions 
that have been reached have been through bilateral—and 
sometimes under-the-table—agreements, and not CIS- 
sponsored forums. 

The CIS’ formlessness would have impaired its func- 
tioning even under the best circumstances, which condi- 
tions in the former Soviet republics decidedly were not. 
Breaking the Soviet Union up into 15 countries did not 
solve the economic crisis, but rather accelerated the gen- 
eral collapse of industry. Barriers to the flow of goods and 
services were erected, Russia hung on to its exclusive right 
to control the money supply, and trade between the former 
fellow republics dropped precipitously. 

Russia was preoccupied with the issues of ownership, 
privatization, and economic reform, which led to a battle 
pitting industry and the central bank on one side against 
government on the other. The weapon of the former was 
to print money, and this resulted in inflation that saw the 
value of the ruble fall from about 60 to the dollar in Decem- 
ber 1991 to more than 1,000 to the dollar in June 1993. 
Unable to print their own rubles, victimized by currency 
transfer and debt-clearing mechanisms that could take six 
months or more to settle transfers of funds between 
republics, and frequently finding themselves in the position 
of selling their natural resources to Russia at pre-inflation 
prices but having to purchase goods and services at the new, 
inflated prices, the republics suffered Russian inflation, 
chained to financial policies over which they had no control. 

Not surprisingly, CIS members began to take measures 
to protect themselves. Turkmenistan, which has a small 
population and vast reserves of natural gas and oil that it 
can sell for dollars, insulated itself by ignoring Russian infla- 
tion and maintaining government subsidies that kept prices 
close to where they had been before the union's dissolution; 
with some essentials, such as gas, water, and electricity, the 
state went even further, supplying them to householders 
free of charge. Price ceilings were also maintained in Uzbek- 
istan, although at much higher levels. In both cases the 
comparatively low pricés also required the imposition of 
residency requirements for purchases and of much stricter 
customs controls to prevent influxes of rubles from neigh- 
boring republics and corresponding outflows of scarce 
goods. Conversely, inflation in the poorer former republics, 
such as Kyrgyzstan, Armenia, and Tajikistan, was aggra- 
vated by the shortage of goods. 
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The CIS summit this April underscored the paralyzing 
effect of these economic dilemmas, and made plain the gen- 
eral fragility of the organization. Originally scheduled to be 
held in Yerevan, Armenia, the meeting had to be postponed 
and moved, since after five years of war the Armenian cap- 
ital was almost uninhabitable, as well as dangerous to get 
to. Organizers chose as the new site the Belarussian capital, 
Minsk, which had originally been envisioned as a sort of 
CIS Brussels, home of the bureaucracy that would admin- 
ister the machinery of the commonwealth, though noth- 
ing of the sort has emerged. 

In the end, only eight of the presidents attended the 
meeting; Kyrgyzstans Akayev was facing a fractious session 
of parliament and Turkmenistan’s Saparmurad Niyazov, 
increasingly disaffected by the wrangling at CIS sessions, 
gave ill health as the cause of his absence. The most impor- 
tant item on the agenda was the economy, but most of the 
presidents’ approaches conflicted, though all accepted the 
necessity of greater economic cooperation between the 
former republics and all but Yeltsin believed that Russia 
must share—even if only as first among equals—the 
power over the money supply with the other former 
republics. 

The tone of the meeting, however, was set by Yeltsin's 
political problems at home. All the CIS members were 
determined to bolster as much as possible their Russian col- 
leagues chances for political survival, since a Russia with- 
out Yeltsin, they believed, would serve none of their 
interests. The meeting ended with the endorsement of a 
common “economic policy” for the CIS (Ukraine's 
Kravchuk having refused to submit to the term “economic 
union”). The Central Asian states, Russia, and Armenia 
agreed to the formation of a single security zone and there 
was talk of Belarus, Russia, and Kazakhstan forming a fully 
integrated economic zone. 


RUSSIA'S NEW CONFIDENCE 

In the months following the April meeting, after Yeltsin's 
unexpectedly strong showing in a nationwide referendum 
on the country’ political direction, the Russian leadership 
has begun to make clear that Russia has grown beyond the 
CIS as it now stands. This casts further doubt on the com- 
monwealth’s survival, for as President Karimov of Uzbek- 
istan has said, the future of the CIS depends entirely on 
Russia. 

Conceived as a vehicle for continuing the de facto dom- 
ination Russia exercised under the Soviet system, the CIS 
has largely proved a failure in that regard. Instead it has bur- 
dened Russia with obligations to weaker states while not 
allowing it to control the actions—especially the economic 
ones—of the stronger states. The events of the last two 
years have taught Russia the necessity of elaborating its 
national interest in relation to the commonwealth’s other 
states; previously such elaborations seemed unnecessary or 
even unthinkable since Russia’ material interests and those 
of the Soviet Union were effectively the same. 

This has expressed itself in various ways. Now-strong 
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Russian support for “human rights” in the new republics 
is actually a rearguard attempt to maintain the cultural priv- 
ileges of ethnic Russians who have suddenly found them- 
selves citizens of foreign, non-Russian, states. Russia has 
engaged in economic retaliation, shutting down oil 
pipelines and closing borders to penalize slow payment of 
bills or to protest such fairly common actions by neighbor- 
ing states as reselling for world market prices commodities 
obtained as cheap assistance from Russia. Finally, Russia is 
reasserting its security rights within a self-defined “sphere 
of influence”’—the so-called “near abroad” that encom- 
passes the entire territory of the former Soviet Union. For 
example, Russia has defined its military actions on the bor- 
der between Tajikistan and Afghanistan, and even within 
Afghanistan itself, as being in defense of Russia proper. 

The most direct elaboration of national self-interest, 
however, has come in the economic sphere. Russian indus- 
trialists have learned how to gain economic leverage in 
areas that interest them through the creation of joint-ven- 
ture companies, or even by outright purchase, rather than 
through government structures, as during the Soviet era; 
thus the development of pipelines for transporting Kaza- 
khstan’s oil will be handled by joint Kazakh-Russian ven- 
tures, not ¥overnment ministries. 

The greatest accelerant of economic differentiation 
among the CIS states, however, has been the fracturing of 
the ruble monopoly. Although Ukraine had had a dual sys- 
tem of rubles and coupons for more than a year, the first 
real break came this May, when Kyrgyzstan banned use of 
the ruble, substituting the “som” (an old Kyrgyz word for 
money that has the misfortune to signify “catfish” in Rus- 
sian), backed by an IMF currency stability fund. This break 
with CIS agreements had immediate economic conse- 
quences in the region, as first Uzbekistan and then Kazakh- 
stan instituted residency requirements for purchases, 
restricted (or in Uzbekistan’s case, halted entirely) the 
movement of goods across borders, and demanded and 
received restitution for “Kyrgyz” rubles dumped in the 
country. Since that time, all transactions between Kyrgyzs- 
tan and its fellow former republics have been in dollars or 
other hard currency, effectively cutting Kyrgyzstan off from 
the rest of the CIS. 

Although the Russian leadership huffed and puffed 
about Kyrgyzstan’s failure to strictly abide by CIS procedure, 
Russian financiers appear to have decided, on further reflec- 
tion, that it is in Russia’s best interests to have the former 
republics go their separate ways. The introduction of the 
som means that Kyrgyzstan now would have to settle future 
debts with Russia in hard currency, and would have to 
renegotiate any trade agreements that were based on less 
than world market prices. 

In mid-May Russian officials announced they would not 
share the right to release rubles into circulation with the 
other former republics, and said that to receive rubles, even 
CIS states would have to settle outstanding debts with the 
Russian Federation and subscribe fully to Russia’ foreign 
currency trade restrictions. In the weeks that followed, 


Turkmenistan announced plans to phase in its own cur- 
rency, the “manat,” in the fall, while Kazakhstan and 
Uzbekistan are moving toward a “teng” and a “som” of 
their own, though neither is doing so enthusiastically. 


THE FUTURE OF UNION 

Though determined to retain exclusive control of its 
financial system, Russia does not seem eager to disassoci- 
ate itself from its near neighbors. Moreover, a Russia that 
shows signs of economic recovery and whose government 
is awaiting the arrival of billions of dollars of aid and credit 
from Group of Seven nations is one the floundering gov- 
ernments of Belarus and Ukraine can ill afford to ignore. 

The de facto collapse of the CIS—which lost yet another 
function when Russia unilaterally dissolved the CIS mili- 
tary command in June, placing all CIS strategic forces under 
the direct command of the Russian defense minister, Mar- 
shal Pavel Grachev—and the impending collapse of the old 
ruble zone created new incentives for the leaders of the 
founding fathers of the CIS to meet again, which they did 
in July. It is still too soon to predict what will come of the 
economic union of the three Slavic republics agreed to in 
principle at a July 12 meeting between Yeltsin, Kravchuk, 
and Shushkevich. 

It is not clear whether this union will become reality, or 
which other CIS states might choose to join if it does, 
accepting as they must the founders’ terms, which would 
bar them from other customs unions. But if the union is 
formed Kazakhstan may well become a member; isolated 
and inexperienced as it is, it cannot survive competition 
with an all-Slavic union next door. But Kazakhstan’ initial 
exclusion is another a slap in the face for President 
Nazarbayev, who has been the strongest defender of the 
need to preserve a single economic space in the territory of 
the former Soviet Union; such a union would show once 
again that Kazakhstan is not the equal of its Slavic broth- 
ers. Whether or not the other CIS states join is a matter of 
indifference to Russia; either way, Russia will continue to — 
consider them to be within its security zone. 

Probably the most important lesson that their experi- 
ences with the CIS have taught the successor states is that, 
for decades to come, Russia will remain the dominant force 
in the territory of the former Soviet Union. The mecha- 
nisms for Russia’s direct influence are obvious: the coun- 
trys industrial capacity and vast territory, and the assets of 
the Soviet military, over which it has assumed dispropor- 
tionate control. Less apparent but equally real is the depen- 
dence on Russian expertise that has built up over the years. 

Efforts by the government of now-deposed Azerbaijani 
President Elchibey to eliminate the use of Russian show 
how isolated and dependent the post-Soviet republics can 
be. With virtually no government functionaries or diplo- 
matic personnel fluent in English, French, or other world 
languages, the Azerbaijanis had no choice but to accept the 
sponsorship of the Turks, since the two countries’ languages 
are mutually intelligible. Although Ankara was generally 
sympathetic, and provided some material assistance, the 


Elchibey government discovered that Turkeys desire to 
maintain lucrative business contacts with Russia, and its 
reluctance, because of its desire to enter the EC, to appear 
too clearly anti-Armenian and thus revive European mem- 
ories of Turkish pogroms, limit the degree to which the 
Turkish government could assist Azerbaijan. 

The lack of Azerbaijanis who speak languages other 
than Russian is but one element of a CIS-wide shortage of 
trained, experienced non-Russians, a legacy of Soviet-era 
personnel policies that restricted national minorities to a 
few token posts in international bodies. Even in Armenia 
and Ukraine, the two nations that have large diaspora com- 
munities to draw on, there is a general distrust of “outside” 
nationals, whose perceptions and ways of thought seem for- 
eign. As a result, independence has forced people who have 
little experience even outside their own cultures, to say 
nothing of the world beyond the former Soviet borders, into 
positions of great responsibility. A natural caution bred of 
the awareness of their own inexperience, compounded by 
worries that their ignorance may be taken advantage of by 
the international community, has made most officials of the 
new republics hesitate to assert their full sovereignty. 


The result is a cruel paradox that shows'no sign of reso- . 


lution. The creation of the CIS has not only not helped the 
economies of the member states but in most cases has only 
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deepened the crisis, cutting factories off from both suppliers 
and regular customers, disrupting flows of goods, and has- 
tening the departure of trained personnel, while encourag- 
ing an orgy of crime, corruption, and influence peddling. 
At the same time, increasingly more strident assertion of 
the Russian national interest has hardened other nationali- 
ties’ disinclination to submit to Russian domination yet 
again. This presents current leaders with a terrible dilemma: 
economic deterioration, plus the general disposition of the 
world community to recognize a Russian right of eminent 
domain throughout the former Soviet Union, demands that 
the leaders seek Russian sponsorship, but growing nation- 
alism among their populations makes that an impossible 
task. 

As long as the CIS continues to exist, it or any smiliar 
institution that might succeed it will permit some reconcil- 
iation between these contradictory pressures, for the forum 
of heads of state offers at least a semblance of equality 
among the nations. The nearly total failure of the CIS to 
meet any of the needs of Russia, however, suggests that the 
organization's future is limited. As Russia finds its feet eco- 
nomically and politically, the other members of the CIS, 
though more confident in themselves, will increasingly be 
forced to accept that their policies will be shaped by Rus- 
sias designs and that they can expect no favors forit. I 


Is it possible that the Chinese Communists are better than Western economists when; it Er 
comes to implementing the market in a socialized economic system? Marshall Goldman.‘ ` ` 
examines this question by asking, “What did the Chinese do right, why didn’t the Sovi- a 
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, The Chinese Model: 
The Solution to Russia’s Economic Ills? 


BY MARSHALL I. GOLDMAN 


he contrast could not be sharper. China, one of the 

poorest countries in the world, embarks on a course 

of economic reform that in 12 years transforms it 
into a country with the worlds third-highest gross national 
_ product, and an annual growth rate of 14 percent. The 
Soviet Union, for years an economic power second only to 
the United States, also commits itself to reform, but the 
attempt leaves it with a collapsed economy and a depres- 
sion of historic proportions; industrial output has fallen 
approximately 20 percent during each of the past two years. 
What did the Chinese do right, why didn’t the Soviets do 
the same thing, and if they had would it have made any dif- 
ference? 

That the Russian and Chinese economies are different 
must be acknowledged at the outset. In fact, there is no 
such thing as a model that approximates Russia. No other 
country endured 70 years of Communist rule, and none is 
as ethnically diverse. Yet among the countries of the old 
Communist world, China seems to have more in common 
with Russia than with the nations of eastern Europe. In any 
case, Mikhail Gorbachev would have done well to have 
copied a number of Deng Xiaopings reforms. 


MORE ALIKE THAN NOT? 
There is strong disagreement on whether Russia should 


have looked to China as a model for development. Russia - 


is much more industrialized than China, and its geography 
is very different. The populations and economies of the two 
are also dissimilar: today more than 80 percent of Chinas 
population is rural and agrarian, while in Russia about the 
same percentage lives in urban areas and works in indus- 
try or services. Russian farmland is farther north, where the 
growing season is shorter, and because of the lower popu- 
lation density the communal fields tend to be much larger 
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and thus less amenable to hand labor than the fields in 
China; the crop profiles also are very different for the two 
countries. Moreover, it is widely accepted that the Chinese 
work ethic and Confucian culture is much more conducive 
to economic development and the fostering of private enter- 
prise and investment. In addition, China has many more 
overseas Chinese to call on for help with advice and invest- 
ment than Russia has Russians abroad. 

On top of everything else, China has the otherwise dubi- 
ous advantage of having passed through the Cultural Rev- 
olution. In the aftermath of that eras political upheaval, the 
Chinese Communist party was in disarray, making it eas- 
ier for the reformers to carry out their changes. Eventually 
the establishment officials regrouped, but by then economic 
reform was far advanced. And while reinvigorated author- 
jtarian rule was bitterly resented by many intellectuals and 
students, it nonetheless prevented in China much of the 
debilitating political wrangling by emergent interest groups 
that has diverted Russia from its effort to restructure its 
economy. 

But some of the differences between China and Russia 
are less significant than they might first appear. Take the 
work ethic. Overseas Chinese and now even mainland Chi- 
nese have a well-deserved reputation for hard work, risk 
taking, and entrepreneurial creativity. Yet many forget that 
even though China lived through only three decades of 
communism, that was enough to dampen the enthusiasm 
for work among most of its people. This was dramatically 
demonstrated in agriculture. Deadened by the regimenta- 
tion of the commune and the Cultural Revolution, many 
of the once hard-working peasants had by 1978 been trans- 
formed into drones. After a 1979 visit to a commune, one 
American sinologist exclaimed, “Mao has managed to do 
the impossible! He has created lazy Chinese peasants.” In 
the same way, many of Russia’s most enterprising peasants 
were labeled kulaks and destroyed by Stalin. But it would 
be wrong to assume that the Russian peasants of today are 
inherently lazy. As Polish and other entrepreneurs have dis- 
covered, private incentives can awaken the native work 


- ethic in Russia, just as they did in China. 
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REVOLUTION BEGINS ON THE FARM 

Until the Chinese began their reforms, planners for the 
People’ Republic, like their counterparts and onetime men- 
tors in Moscow, emphasized certain key crops, such as 
grain. Once, however, the peasants were allowed to make 
their own decisions and satisfy themselves with non-grain 
crops, grain harvests began to reach new highs. But after 
they had satisfied their own needs they turned their efforts 
to selling outside their villages. 

It is often pointed out that the labor-intensive cultiva- 
tion of rice, the major crop in southern China, stands in 
marked contrast to Russias wheat-oriented agriculture, with 
its much larger fields and heavy dependence on farm 
machinery. Existing equipment in Russia, it is said, cannot 
be used effectively on the smaller fields that would result 
from the breakup of the large communal farms. Thus there 
would be a sharp drop in output rather than the doubling 
of farm production that came with the decollectivization of 
Chinas communes. 

Undoubtedly such arguments have some validity. But 
agricultural productivity in the former Soviet Union was 
highest not on the large farms, with their theoretical 
economies of scale, but among garden plots limited to 0.5 
hectares, or 1.2 acres.! In 1981, Russian peasants were 
authorized to lease a further acre and a half to grow fodder 
crops. During the presidency of Boris Yeltsin the number 
of subsidiary plots has increased from 30 million in 1990 
to 48 million; these household plots account for about 8 
percent of the arable land but yield between 25 and 30 per- 
cent of the country’ agricultural output. Private farms being 
spun off of Russia's collective farms average about 41 
hectares, or some 100 acres, per holder, and as of May Day 
this year more than 240,000 farmers had set up their own 
operations. These farms do, however, require more machin- 
ery than the smaller plots. Lack of simple machinery, seed, 
pesticides, and fertilizer, as well as the difficulties arising 
from a distorted price system, explain why substantial num- 
bers of private farms have already been forced to shut 
down. In 1992 as many as 5,000 farmers abandoned their 
effort. 

There is no question that agricultural reform in Russia 
will not come easily, but there were skeptics about the 
potential for it in China. Many argue that reform in Russia 
will be difficult if not impossible so long as the highway sys- 
tem remains underdeveloped and crop storage space on the 
farms inadequate. Chinese agriculture suffers from the same 
capital deficiencies, yet the Chinese increased their output 
and shipments to urban areas with only a modest increase 
in highway construction and without building new storage 
facilities. How? Simple. When the peasants were allowed 
to operate on their own, rather than leave their harvested 
crops outdoors, exposed to the elements, as they had done 
before, they stored them in their houses. As for transporta- 
tion, the peasants secured their produce on their bicycles 
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and pedaled into town. Granted, the Russians are not the 
bicyclists the Chinese are. The point, however, that needs 
to be made is that when there is an incentive there is more 
likely to be a way. 

Growth in agricultural output was important in China 
because it not only raised peasant incomes within a short 
time but also increased the flow of food and other agricul- 
tural products to urban areas, helping eliminate the short- 
ages that had been a hallmark of all socialist economies. 
The sudden increase in food and other consumer goods 
created a very different psychological climate from that pre- 
vailing in eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union; it 
created the feeling in the Chinese public at large that the 
reform might work after all. An increase in food supplies in 
markets in Russia would have had a similar effect on the 
public there. 

There are enough similarities between Russian and Chi- 
nese agriculture to suggest that Soviet authorities might 
have been able to use agriculture as a stimulus to ignite the 
rest of the economy. If the Russians had begun by turning 
over the land to the peasants, the outcome might well have 
been different. Certainly it would have been worth a try. 
The East Asian approach, which has proved to be a far 
more successful model of economic transformation than 
the Stalinist model, in almost every instance began with 
agricultural reform; this is as true for Japan as it is for South 
Korea and Taiwan. That there was no early and compre- 
hensive reform of agriculture in the Soviet Union has been 
a serious handicap. Too late, even Gorbachev acknowl- 
edged that despite his previous outspoken rejection of the 
notion, perhaps he should have started with agricultural 
reform. Thirteen months after he lost his job as president 
and the Soviet Union ceased to exist, the January 28, 1993, 
issue of Izvestia quoted him as saying, “I consider it my 
biggest miscalculation that we did not take agriculture as 
the starting point of the reform process and that we stopped 


halfway. 


REFORM IN INDUSTRY 

Too much is also made of the relatively greater difficulty 
of transforming the heavily industrialized Russia. (As noted 
earlier, Russia is 80 percent urban and industrial, and China 
only 20 percent.) While there is no doubt that an overnight 
shutdown of state industry in Russia would have caused 
enormous disruption and unemployment, commentators 
often forget the Chinese have also had to deal with the state 
industrial sector. Admittedly the percentage of population 
and GNP involved in Chinese state industry is smaller, but 
it turns out that the absolute number of people involved is 
larger: while in the late 1980s there were some 35 million 
industrial workers in the Soviet Union, 23 million of them 
in Russia, there were 47 million industrial workers in China 
in 1980, and 107 million last year. 

Thus coping with state industry has also been a prob- 
lem in China. Indeed, even more than has been the case in 
Russia, state-owned industry in China has been extremely 
resistant to reform. Some enterprises are slowly being pri- 
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vatized after a decade of trying. For the rest, one-third of 
Chinese state factories lose money and another third just 
break even; this is not much different from the situation in 
Russia. But even though the Chinese state industrial sector 
at times seems like a giant welfare program, the difficulty 
of dealing with it has not served as an excuse to postpone 
reform. 

Rather, the Chinese encouraged private, collective, town- 
ship, joint, and foreign industrial and service enterprises 
that competed with state-owned enterprises, thereby 
spurring them on. When a state enterprise in China finds 
that it is no longer economically competitive, it transforms 
itself, just as a caterpillar becomes a butterfly. In Beijing, for 
example, the Number One Beijing Textile and Dyeing Plant 
in 1991 had become unprofitable: township and private fac- 
tories in the Chinese countryside had learned how to pro- 
duce better-quality cloth costing less. After two years of 
losses, the factory manager decided that rather than wait to 
go bankrupt it would be better to cut back on the factory's 
3,000 employees and tear down one-third of its buildings 
in downtown Beijing. Taking advantage of the now valu- 
able land, the manager decided to replace the factory build- 
ings with a commercial center consisting of a multistory 
office building, a hotel, and a shopping mall. Textile plants 
in Shanghai, Guangzhou, and Shenzhen are being replaced 
with similar structures for similar reasons. In Russia, by 
contrast, most of the effort has focused on sustaining and 
then privatizing state industries. That is useful, but not 
nearly as effective as encouraging the creation of brand-new 
businesses. 


ADVANTAGE: DENG 

While paramount leader Deng Xiaoping does not seem 
to have had a grand design in mind, Chinas pragmatic eco- 
nomic reforms have been characterized since their begin- 
ning in late 1978 by institution building. Since the peasants 
took the lead in seizing their land (the biggest institutional 
change), the shattering of old and the building of new insti- 
tutions—such as private businesses and services—may 
have been inadvertent, but the effect has been profound. 

Instead of encouraging or even permitting new institu- 
tions, Gorbachev held back from any far-reaching economic 
changes when he began his reforms in 1985. He concen- 
trated on perfecting the existing Soviet system with his 
highly focused program for the intensification and acceler- 
ation of machine tool production. Belatedly, in 1987, after 
a vigorous crackdown on private trade the year before, Gor- 
bachev authorized the limited creation of cooperative and 
private enterprises, as well as joint ventures with foreign 
firms. But these half-hearted efforts sent a mixed message. 
Would-be entrepreneurs feared that some day there might 
be another policy reversal that would render them vulner- 
able to charges of speculation and the label of kulak or 
exploiter. | 

Despite this fear, the number of private businesses and 
even private farms gradually began to increase. But the per- 
centage under Gorbachev never exceeded 4 or 5 percent. 


The Soviet leader was unable to send a clear signal on his 
goals for reform. Almost grudgingly he came to accept the 
use of the market, but he was always concerned there might 
be too much emphasis on private property. He never 
seemed to reconcile himself to the notion of private land 
ownership and private farming: “I do not accept, for exam- 
ple, private ownership of land. Do with me what you will. 
I do not accept it,” he declared in the December 5, 1990, 
Pravda. 

Unlike Gorbachev, Deng was not interested in acceler- 
ating machine tool production. He had a much clearer 
understanding than Gorbachev of the purpose of economic 
reform: If it was to succeed, it would have to make peoples 
lives better, and improve living standards. Deng had no ide- 
ological hangups; he saw nothing wrong with enriching 
oneself. What color the cat (read: the economy) was did 
not matter, as long as it caught mice, he said. Admittedly 
some would become richer sooner than others, but Deng 
saw the Maoist economic program as incapable of better- 
ing life for anyone—other than party cadres. 

When Gorbachev took over as party general secretary 
in March 1985, China had already had six years of eco- 
nomic reforms, with positive results almost from the begin- 
ning. But, initially at least, Gorbachev paid little heed. In 
part this was due to the negative and generally distorted 
reports about China that appeared in the Soviet press. There 
was also a pronounced unwillingness to follow the lead of 
what had always been regarded as a subordinate and gen- 
erally iconoclastic member of the communist world, and 
Asian at that. By 1987 the Russian attitude began to change, 
and Gorbachev experimented with markets, although 
reluctantly. 


WHAT SHOULD HAVE BEEN DONE 

Because of Gorbachevs mishandling of the economic 
reform, when Yeltsin and his economic adviser Yegor 
Gaidar (soon to be deputy prime minister) took control of 
the Russian economy in 1992, they faced most of the same 
problems Gorbachev had encountered in 1985, as well as 
new, and more urgent ones. Gorbachev had begun to dis- 
mantle the elements of central planning and the state indus- 
trial control system, but he had met with much resistance. 
At the same time the market sector was still very weak, and 
as a consequence fell increasingly under the control of a 
Russian criminal mafia that sought to restrict trade and cre- 
ate monopolies using methods similar to those of the Sicil- 
ian version. In addition, because the state had trouble 
collecting taxes while at the same time paying out large sub- 
sidies, the national budget was running a deficit of approx- 
imately 20 to 25 percent of GNP This gave rise to inflation 
in 1992 of around 1,000 percent. On top of everything else, 
GNP was dropping at a yearly rate of 20 percent. Yeltsin and 
Gaidar did not have the time for inaction and prolonged 
study. 

Believing that Russia, as an advanced economy, had 
more to learn from the West than from China, Gaidar 
turned to Western economists and their theories for guid- 


ance. With arresting the collapse of the ruble and prevent- 
ing hyperinilation as his immediate goals, he accepted the 
suggestion that shock therapy was the answer. The 
approach had proved successful in some Latin American 
countries and those elsewhere suffering from similar infla- 
tionary situations—even a Communist country like Poland. 
The assumption was that it would probably work in Rus- 
sia as well. 

Shock therapy puts its main emphasis on the applica- 
tion of rigorous fiscal and monetary restraints along with 
the liberalization of existing economic controls, especially 
those for prices. On January 2, 1992, Gaidar and his team 
decreed an end to price controls on all but about 15 basic 
products such as bread and gasoline. This was done to bal- 
ance supply and demand forces. It was expected that mar- 
ket-determined prices would bring an end to shortages by 
curbing demand and increasing supply by stimulating addi- 
tional production. Moreover, the higher prices would elim- 
inate the need for state subsidies to producers, which would 
make possible a deep cut in the national budget. The gov- 
ernment also vowed to reduce other expenditures, espe- 
cially in the military sector. These measures would further 
shrink the budget deficit, which in turn would eliminate 
the need to print so much money. In this way inflation 
would be reduced. 

What Gaidar and his team failed to appreciate, however, 
was that fiscal and monetary restraints were doomed to fail 
unless an institutional base that could respond to these 
changes in course was already in place. Certainly Gaidars 
use of traditional economic methods was an enormous 
improvement over the Gorbachev strategy, which only 
belatedly sought to go beyond refining the existing Com- 
munist system. But like Gorbachev, neither Yeltsin nor 
Gaidar devoted enough attention early enough in the 
administration to institution building. Privatization of the 
state sector was a step in the right direction; indeed, this 
now seems to be the one aspect of reform that has achieved 
some success and is proving durable. Unfortunately it has 
come too late for the initial effort to regain fiscal and mon- 
etary control. 


The Yeltsin-Gaidar reformers should have begun by — 


decreeing that peasants could take over the land and that 
individuals and groups could establish businesses, both in 
the services and in manufacturing, immediately. This 
should have been supplemented by authorization to dou- 
ble the size of the peasant garden plots, which would have 
served as a backup in case the collective and state farm 
chairmen obstructed the move to private farming. Farmers 
and businessmen should have been allowed to start up and 
operate without the need for permits or government 
approval. The goal should have been to act quickly to end 
the stranglehold of the farm chairmen, mafia, managers of 
state enterprises, and party apparatchiks. 

What Gaidar discovered was that without a sufficient 
number of individually owned farms, services, and indus- 
tries that operated unintimidated by the mafia, party appa- 
ratchiks, and managers of state industries, his fiscal and 
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monetary reform efforts were guaranteed not to succeed. 
The increase in prices did curb demand: many people used 
to standing in line for inadequate stocks of cheap goods 
could not afford the new price tags. Unfortunately the other 
side of the equation—the supply side—did not work. 
Higher prices did not stimulate production. Since the 
salaries of the managers of state enterprises did not depend 
on their innovativeness or on producing more better-qual- 
ity goods faster, there was no reason for increased output 
from their shops. Indeed, some producers, along with man- 
agers in the private sector acting on mafia orders, actually 
curbed output. 

The failure to understand that the essence of reform 
should be an increase in overall production—particularly in 
consumer goods—has been a blind spot of the Russian 
reformers and some of their Western advisers. They recog- 
nize the need to close munitions factories as well as other 
enterprises devoted to the production of steel and rust-belt 
heavy machinery. What they often do not see is that cut- 
backs in these areas must be more than offset by ever- 
increasing production of consumer goods. For example, as 
Russian industrial production continued to fall at a 20 per- 
cent clip in early 1992, Gaidar seemed convinced this was 
a sign the reforms were taking hold. As he put it, “So far, 
there has not been a single post-communist country that has 
undergone stabilization of the economy and the launching 
of market mechanisms without a recession of at least 20 per- 
cent.” Earlier, Ed Hewett, an American economist, had 


-argued in the January 1, 1988, New York Times, “We will have 


to disregard long held notions of what constitutes ‘good’ or 
‘bad’ news for the Soviet economy. Typically, we have regarded 
slow growth. . .as [a sign of] trouble. [But] in the next few 
years, [it] may also be a sign of success. . .a successful eco- 
nomic reform will involve considerable pain now.” 


BACK TO CHINA 

All of this overlooks China, where almost from the 
beginning of the economic reform process the boom in pri- 
vate farming and non-state services and industry produced 
net growth rates of 9 percent a year or higher. The stagna- 
tion of the military and heavy industrial sectors was more 
than compensated for by the newly unleashed non-state 
sector. 

Some would argue that because the state dominates a 
much larger proportion of the Russian economy than the 
Chinese it is unrealistic to expect such compensating 
growth in Russia. Growth would almost certainly have to 


take a different form than in China. But at the time, few 


expected such expansion in China either. If anything, there 
was the worry that China might have a Malthusian prob- 
lem—many people and not enough land. In comparison 
with China, it was reasonable to expect that Russian fac- 
tory workers, not Chinese peasants, would be the ones to 
set up their own (industrial) enterprises; they were, after 
all, trained for industrial work, and thus should have had 
more familiarity with manufacturing and its requirements 
than their Chinese counterparts. As in China, the Russian 
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authorities should have sought to foster the opening of new 
businesses and farms in both the cities and the villages. 
That is where the growth in China has come from—not 
from the privatization of the state sector. 

In retrospect Chinese economic reform looks simple, 
but that is only after the fact. Several important lessons arise 
out of China’s experiences. Build institutions such as pri- 
vate businesses—banking and manufacturing first, or at 
least simultaneously. Agricultural reform, and the creation 
of private agriculture in particular, is crucial. Peasants, ser- 
vice personnel, and workers should also be encouraged to 
dabble in handicraft work and manufacturing. Economic 
incentives should be designed to tempt large numbers of 
people into becoming entrepreneurs. 

Nor is there anything wrong if somewhere along the 
way the new entrepreneurs set themselves up on street cor- 
ners and at metro stops. Russias current prime minister, 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, and Vice President Aleksandr Rut- 
skoi have complained that this creates a “bazaar” economy 
and is nekul'turnyi, or gross. Yet as the Chinese now know, 
a bazaar-type economy is an important station on the way 
from private farming and trading to manufacturing and 
increased output. This was the path China followed, and 
now more than 50 percent of the country’s industrial out- 


put comes from the non-state sector. As an economist at 
the Institute of Economics of the Chinese Academy of Sci- 
ences put it during a visit to Russia in July, “If Deng Xiaop- 
ing had reacted like Chernomyrdin and said we will not be 
a nation of bazaars, China would not have grown either.” 
The secret of Chinas current prosperity is that it allowed 
and fostered the creation of new institutions such as private 
businesses, joint ventures, and special economic zones. 
Gaidar’s successors should do the same. Russias failure to 
do so has caused enormous damage, particularly when the 
strategy instead was to apply far-reaching fiscal and mone- 
tary controls such as balancing the budget and cutting back 
on the money supply. While Gaidar did abolish price con- 
trols, he should also have concentrated more on building 
up an institutional base. Even now it is not too late to allow 
the Russian peasants to double the size of their individual 
garden plots and to decree that entrepreneurs can open new 
businesses simply by mailing in a form with a small fee. 
None of this is meant to deny the importance of rea- 
sonable fiscal and monetary measures. But as both the Rus- 
sian and Chinese cases illustrate, fiscal and monetary policy 
in the absence of fundamental and evolving institutional 
change may end up making matters worse—not remedy- 
ing them. E 
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Social Problems in Russia 


BY DAVID E. POWELL 


Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev, a journalist wrote 

mourmfully in the September 14, 1991, Pravda that 
“Social disorder, a lack of confidence in thé future, and the 
gulf dividing the truths proclaimed on lofty platforms from 
real life—all these things have led to people’ alienation.” 
For him, economic disarray was at least as much to blame 
as political instability for the plunge in morale. “The mar- 
ket,” he wrote, “with its frightening uncertainty, has con- 
fronted everyone with the need to save his own skin.” Even 


Se after the collapse of the attempted coup against 


the armed forces, which for years had been depicted asa ` 


model of social solidarity and discipline, were now revealed 
as organizations where bullying is rampant and “thefts and 
robberies, sales of weapons and bribe-taking, and drug 
addiction and drunkenness are flourishing.” 

All these problems, and others as well, pervade Russian 
society and have begun to undermine it. Crime and juve- 
nile delinquency, public health, and the spread of drug 
abuse are three areas that are of special concern to the peo- 
ple and the government of Russia. 


THE NEW VIOLENCE 


-NOVOROSSIK—A 13-year-old boy tries to rape his 
9-year-old brother and 10-year-old sister. When his 
plan fails, he hangs both of them. 


MOSCOW-—In a robbery attempt, teenagers strangle 
an 11-year-old girl with her own tights.. 


KOSTROMA—Deciding to make a little money, a 14- 
year-old schoolboy brutally murders an 8-year-old 
boy and demands a ransom from the parents for the 
body. 


MOSCOW-—A 14-year-old girl who had been receiv- 
ing excellent grades in school gives birth and, with 
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a friend’s help, kills the baby and dismembers the 
body. 


These episodes all occurred recently in Russia, and for 
obvious reasons have elicited feelings of horror and fear 
among the people. Such behavior was literally unheard of 
when the Communist party ruled by terror, the threat of 
terror, or—in the final years—a combination of pressure, 
intimidation, and manipulation. Whether crimes like these 
were unheard of because the censorship agencies did their 
work well or because they seldom occurred remains 
unclear. Violent crimes did occur during the Soviet period; 
perhaps the most terrifying were those of the serial killer 
Andrei Chikatilo, who was found guilty of murdering, 


- mutilating, and cannibalizing at least 53 young men and 


women between 1978 and 1990. But the evidence suggests 
that perestroika brought with it political, economic, and 
social chaos that has contributed to a dramatic upsurge in 
reported crimes, and a radical change in their character. 

In 1992 the number of “registered” crimes in Russia rose 
to 2.76 million and the crime rate to 1,857 per 100,000 
people—a 27 percent increase in both categories over 1991 
figures. Indeed, the crime rate almost doubled between 
1985 and 1992. A high-ranking official in the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs (MVD) predicted in March that the current 
calendar year would see 3.4 million crimes recorded, a fig- 
ure that he expected to climb to 4 million in 1994. Theft, 
burglary, and other property offenses account for two-thirds 
of all crime in Russia, but what disturbs most people is the 
extremely rapid growth in violent crime. In 1989 the death 
rate from homicide in Russia was 12.5 per 100,000 peo- 
ple—a level higher than the rate of 9.2 in the United States. 
The disparity today is even greater. When asked by poll- 
sters in May 1992 for their reaction to the statement, “No 
one feels safe any more,” 74 percent in European Russia 
agreed. And crime is generally lower in European than in 
non-European Russia, particularly the easternmost reaches 
of the country. (Some of this east-west differential has been 
attributed to the movement of “criminal elements” from 
the Caucasus to Siberia and the Far East.) 
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Cities have also seen an increase in crime. The Novem- 
ber 16, 1992, edition of Rossiikaia gazeta said Moscow is 
“one of the most crime-ridden cities in Russia,” noting that 
approximately 145 crimes had been recorded by the 
Moscow policeon November 14; on the same day a year 
before, the figure was 100. The result has been a growing 
fear. Victor Yarin, head of the MVD, has denied that people 
are afraid to go out at night in the capital: “I myself live in 
Moscow and walk the streets,” but the minister acknowl- 
edged that ordinary citizens were reluctant to walk about, 
and with good reason. 

The period since Mikhail Gorbachev assumed power in 
1985 has also witnessed a dramatic upswing in organized 
crime (some 4,000 organized crime groupings, 150 of them 
with international links, currently operate in Russia), 
assaults against foreigners (who have foreign goods or the 
hard currency with which to purchase them), weapons 
theft (especially from military and police barracks), eco- 
nomic crimes involving businesses and banks operating 
outside state control (especially those involved with con- 
vertible-currency transactions), and the integration of Rus- 
sia into the international drug production and distribution 
network. 


SPIRALING DELINQUENCY 

Crime among minors, the MVD chief asserts, “has 
assumed the character of an epidemic.” Last year, minors 
(those under the age of 16, except in cases of especially seri- 
ous crimes) committed almost 200,000 crimes, one-sixth 
of which were classified as “grave.” One-third of all partic- 
ipants in group crimes are minors, and of the more than 
20,000 “criminal groups” known to police, 85 percent 
include minors. Almost 100,000 lawbreakers in 1992 were 


under the age of 14, and over the last five years the num- 


ber of criminals aged 14 or 15 has jumped by more than 50 
percent. More than one-fourth of extortionists are teen- 
agers, and drug-related thefts, beatings, and other criminal 
acts by teens have skyrocketed. 

A prominent legal scholar, I. Antonian of the MVD's 
Research Institute, asserted earlier this year that “murders 
for no apparent reason have now become especially com- 
mon among teenagers.” When questioned about their 
motives, he found that the youths often just shrugged their 
shoulders; their violent acts seem to have been random, and 
“as if [they] had nothing else to do.” 

There is a desperate shortage of institutions that could 
help rehabilitate wayward youngsters, and there are none 
whatsoever for teenage lawbreakers who are mentally ill. 
In fact, to some extent the existing centers are a breeding 
ground for juvenile delinquency. Children who have com- 
mitted relatively petty offenses (stealing or “hooliganism” 
in 60 percent of the cases) are incarcerated along with those 
found guilty of extremely serious crimes (10 percent are 
there for murder or rape). In addition, the authorities place 
in these same facilities children diagnosed as suffering from 
“feeblemindedness with mild derangement”—that is to say, 
mentally retarded boys and girls who have found it impos- 


sible to cope with a school curriculum. Once they enter 
these institutions, the March 31 Nezavisimaia gazeta 
reports, “these children are, as a rule, victimized by their 
crueler and more mentally developed contemporaries, and 
in the end lose any chance of returning to a normal life.” 
Some fall into depression, while others become aggressive; 
either way they become lost souls. 

But most cities—Moscow included—do not have even 
facilities for youths found guilty of criminal behavior. Some 
are sent to other parts of Russia (under police escort, of 
course), but the overwhelming majority are simply given a 
warning and left to their own devices. Recent educational 
reforms have authorized school officials to expel pupils 14 
years of age and older who are failing their courses. By the 
end of last year some 200,000 schoolchildren had been 
expelled in Russia, and the number who had dropped out 
was two to three times that. Of the 400,000 pupils held 
back to repeat a grade during the 1991-1992 academic 
year, one-third did not resume their education; another 
70,000 were expected to wind up in the same situation this 
year. And it is precisely these two groups of youths—those 
who are expelled and those who drop out of school—from 
which the great majority of juvenile delinquents come. 

In view of the continuing disruptions and instability 
afflicting the country, there is little room for optimism. 
Indeed, Yarin said late last year that a ministry forecast for 
crime rates through 1995 made for “depressing” reading. 
The latest statistics, released June 2, indicate that the num- 
ber of people arrested in the first quarter of 1993 was 12 
percent higher than during the corresponding period a year 
earlier. Only someone who is convinced that this demon- 
strates improved police work could react favorably to such 
information. 


FAILING PUBLIC HEALTH 

Between 1980 and 1988 the population of the Russian 
republic rose annually by approximately 1 million. In 1989 
the figure fell to 600,000, and by 1991 it was a mere 
200,000; this year the population actually fell by some 
190,000. (As of January 1, 1993, Russias population was 
about 148.5 million.) The decline in growth rates, and then 
the absolute decrease in population, can be attributed to a 
combination of significantly lower birth rates and some- 
what higher mortality rates. 

Why are birth rates declining so rapidly? According to 
Valentina Matsko, the chief physician at St. Petersburgs 
Maternity Hospital No. 1, economic hardships and fears 
dominate womens thinking on the question of having chil- 
dren. As she explained in the June 27, 1991, Pravda: 


Society is literally filled with fear—of possible unem- 
ployment, of inflation, of the long lines in stores. . . . 
Add to that the jumps in prices, wages that buy less 
and less, and the threat of losing the housing one 
already has or the prospect of never getting out of a 
communal apartment. . . .Naturally, the social climate 
has been reflected in nature. The “health coefficient” 


of women is falling, so not everyone wants to risk 
becoming a mother. The number of infertile women 
has increased sharply. . . . At the heart of it all is this 
general social neurosis. 


Women are simply refusing to have babies or, for health 
reasons, are finding it extremely difficult to conceive. 

Health care for women, and maternal care especially, 
ranges from poor to horrendous in Russia. According to a 
comprehensive survey by the Ministry of Health and other 
government agencies, only 25.8 percent of all pregnant 
women were “healthy,” and another 20.8 percent “practi- 
cally healthy.” Similarly, less than half of women who give 
birth experience no complications during labor. But these 
figures actually understate the problem. The officials who 
cite them acknowledge that in reality a mere 25 percent of 
all pregnant women should be classified as “healthy” or 
“practically healthy’—which means that three-quarters 
experience some sort of medical difficulty during preg- 
nancy. This contributes to birth defects and infant mortality 
and morbidity, as well as to maternal mortality. 

Another statistic indicating that health care and health 
education for women in Russia leave much to be desired is 
the number of abortions performed every year. (What one 
journalist called “the quiet suicide of a nation” is a sign of 
other problems in society as well.) Estimates range from 
3.5 million to 7 million annually, with the latter probably 
closer to the truth. In 1991 one out of every ten women in 
the Soviet Union aged 15 to 49 underwent an abortion; 
there were 137 abortions for every 100 live births that year. 
Between 1985 and 1991 the number of abortions per- 
formed rose by 200,000 a year. 

It is not only uninformed young girls who resort to abor- 
tion as a major (if not the major) method of birth control. 
One study found that 14 percent of women with 16 or 
more years of schooling had had 8 to 10 abortions. 

The conditions under which abortions are performed in 
Russia have traditionally been gruesome. To quote one for- 
mer patient: “Abortions are carried out on two, even on six 
women simultaneously in the same theater. The tables are 
placed so that a woman can see everything that goes on 
opposite her: the face distorted in pain, the bloody mess 
extracted from the womb. In the theater, there are two doc- 
tors and one nurse. . . . Sometimes [the doctor] gives her 
an injection, but it has no effect because so little Novocain 
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is used, and he doesn’t wait for it to work anyway. As she 
isn’t anesthetized, the woman suffers terrible pain. Some 
lose consciousness.”! 

Slightly more than one-quarter of abortions are classi- 
fied as “early”—presumably, performed during the first 
trimester—which means that almost three-quarters are car- 


`- ried out at a time when the woman is at greater risk. Fur- 


thermore, more than 300,000 abortions each year are 
undergone by women under the age of 17, and 16 percent 
are not performed in hospitals—again, two factors that 
carry considerable risk for the patient. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that 276 women died during abortions in 1991. 
(These are official figures; reality, as usual, is probably a 
good deal worse.) 

As for the other side of the fall in population, despite 
considerable fluctuation over the short term, life expectancy 
for both men and women in Russia is about the same as it 
was three decades ago. Male babies born in 1990 could 
expect to live 63.8 years. For the past 35 years women have 
outlived men by about a decade; in 1990 female life 
expectancy was 74.3 years.? 

By the standards of the industrialized world, these fig- 
ures, especially those for males, are exceedingly low. As Mur- 
ray Feshbach and Alfred Friendly, Jr., observed in their 1992 
book Ecocide in the USSR, “By failing to invest effectively in 
health care and environmental protection, the rulers of the 
USSR brought the average life expectancy of its citizens 
down to the average life expectancy in Paraguay. . . . Fifty- 
year old males could expect in 1985 to die earlier than men 
who reached the half-century mark in 1939.” 

As for infant mortality, official statistics put it at 24.9 per 
1,000 in 1976 and 17 last year. But it is important to note 
that Russian public health authorities use a highly idiosyn- 
cratic definition of the term: the number of deaths within 
the first year of life, per 1,000 live births. They now suggest 
that if international standards were applied the figure would 
rise by 15 to 30 percent, and perhaps even as much as 50 
percent. Feshbach and Friendly have estimated that the true 
infant mortality rate in the Soviet Union in 1989 was as high 
as 33 per 1,000, a level comparable to that in China and Sri 
Lanka. (Statistics for the United States show infant mortal- 
ity of 9.2 per 1,000—far better than in Russia, but only 
good enough to put America in twentieth place world- 
wide.) 

Morbidity levels among newborns have risen dramati- 
cally over the past decade: between 1980 and 1991 the fig- 
ure went from 82 to 174 cases per 1,000 live births. The 
share of newborns officially classified as “healthy” is 
expected to decline to only 15 to 20 percent by the year 
2015, while that of newborns suffering from congenital or 
acquired chronic diseases is expected to rise to 25 percent. 

A study carried out in the city of Lipetsk on a cohort of 
children born in 1979 found morbidity levels during the 
first year of life to be 4,736 per 10,000 children of that age; 
during the youngsters’ second year the figure rose to 5,391 
(primarily because most were enrolled in preschool insti- 
tutions), while in the third it fell to 4,500. Still, this means 
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that on average, each child was sick four or five times a year 
during each of his or her first three years of life. (No infor- 
mation was given on the length of these illnesses, but that 
the youngsters experienced so many bouts of poor health 
is extraordinary, and must have proved debilitating.) 

A number of factors are at work here. First, more than 
half of all new mothers in Russia are unable to breast-feed, 
mainly because of poor diet. Second, large numbers of 
younger women—many still just girls—become pregnant 
and have babies. These mothers tend to be less mature, 
physically as well as psychologically, than women in their 
twenties and thirties who give birth. In addition, there is a 
higher incidence among the youngest mothers of prema- 
ture births, low birth weight, and other major risk factors 
that inevitably contribute to higher infant mortality and 
morbidity. Third, since virtually all women of child-bear- 
ing age in Russia work, children almost always have to be 
placed in day care centers, where they are exposed to infec- 
tious diseases and, more often than not, inadequate care 
and feeding. 

Diseases that have been all but eradicated in other 
advanced industrial societies—cholera, typhoid fever, diph- 
theria, whooping cough, and polio, among others—con- 
tinue to plague the children of Russia. Precisely how many 
cases occur there is unclear, due to the breakdown in sta- 
tistical reporting, but the number unquestionably is far 
higher than that prevailing in Western Europe, North 
America, and Japan. 


A DECAYED HEALTH CARE SYSTEM 

The public health delivery system in Russia is in crisis. 
Doctors and paramedics, though relatively numerous, are 
notoriously poorly trained, lack modern equipment, and 
are badly paid. While figures for their wages in rubles are 
all but meaningless, owing to the collapse of the ruble, it is 
noteworthy that in 1991 the average salary in the sphere of 
health care was only 68.2 percent of the average for the 
national economy as a whole. This helps to explain the cor- 
ruption rampant among medical personnel—bribes are 
generally required for everything from a change of bed linen 
to obtaining the services of the “right” surgeon. 

Concerned about the growing disparity between their 
pay and the cost of living, the All-Russian Medical Work- 
ers Union last year went on strike for higher wages and 
improved state financing of medical institutions. Not all 
health care personnel joined in, however; in some places 
emergency services were provided, while in others a deci- 
sion was taken not to strike at all, so as not to make things 
even worse for patients. 

Hospital and polyclinic buildings in Russia are in dubi- 
ous shape. Approximately 15 percent of these were built 
before 1940, and only about the same percentage were con- 
structed between 1981 and 1990. Nine or 10 percent are 
said to require “emergency” repairs; they should in fact be 


torn down and replaced. At the same time, 46 percent of 


3Quoted in Izvestia, November 30, 1990. 


the former and 31 percent of the latter are in need of a 
major, though not complete, overhaul. Roughly 12 percent 
of the country’s hospitals and 7 percent of its polyclinics 
lack running water; 42 percent and 30 percent, respectively, 
are not supplied with hot water; 18 percent and 15 percent, 
respectively, are not connected to a sewage system; and a 
mere 12 percent of both have central heating. 

As if all of this were not bad enough, there is no space 
for almost 60 percent of the currently occupied beds in hos- 
pital wards or 14 percent of the beds in polyclinic rooms. 
(Many beds are simply placed in hallways, and patients 
often wind up staying there for days on end.) Children's 
medical units and maternity hospitals are in especially 
neglected condition; more than one-tenth of all children’s 
hospitals and children’s units in general hospitals and poly- 
clinics, it is said, should be demolished, and others need 
major repairs. Of 38 obstetric in-patient departments in 
Moscow—presumably the country’s best—only 9 meet 
modern standards. 

Among the most widely discussed aspects of Russias 
health care problem is the shortage of medicines—termed 
“catastrophic” by a correspondent in the December 31, 
1991, Pravda. Between 1985 and 1991, supplies of phar- 
maceuticals fell from 82 percent to 70 percent of the coun- 
trys needs. Since 1985, domestic production of 
pharmaceuticals has gone from supplying 52 percent to 34 
percent of demand; imported drugs come primarily from 
eastern Europe, and the “newly emerging democracies” 
there now demand hard currency for their products. 

Not all the blame should be assigned to Gorbachev—or 
now to Russian President Boris Yeltsin. The newest phar- 
maceutical manufacturing plant in Russia is at least 15 years 
old, while a combination of poor maintenance, low rates of 
investment, and raised popular consciousness on ecologi- 
cal issues has led to the closing each year of between 10 per- 
cent and 30 percent of remaining facilities. Of course, 
foreign countries like the United States, the European Com- 
munity nations, Japan, and even India, Israel, and Turkey 
have provided emergency subsidies. But donors, faced with 
the theft of medicines once they reach Russia, are wary 
about providing too much without adequate supervision. 
As a German television commentator pointed out in 1990, 
German companies are prepared to send “valuable medi- 
cal equipment and medical supplies, just so long as they do 
not spoil in the open air or vanish in a bureaucratic 
‘Bermuda Triangle.’”3 

This spring Yeltsin signed a decree entitled “On Imme- 
diate Measures to Provide Health Care for the People of the 
Russian Federation.” In it, he instructed the government to 
submit to parliament by October 1 programs for 
1994-1995 for lowering the rate of premature death, for 
prenatal care for women, and for improving emergency ser- 
vices. By August the government was to approve a state sys- 
tem that would assure pregnant women, nursing mothers, 
and children under the age of seven adequate supplies of 
nutritional foods, with benefits to be extended to other 
“socially vulnerable groups” in 1994—1995. Whether any 


of these reforms will become reality must remain in doubt, 
given the severe financial disruption in Russia today. Indeed, 


the presidents decree is probably just another cri de coeur - 


in the face of a public health system in danger of falling 
apart. 


DRUG ABUSE 

Before glasnost, authorities routinely denied the exis- 
tence of a drug problem in the Soviet Union. Today denial 
has all but disappeared, but the difficulties of dealing with 
the medical, social, and law enforcement aspects of the 
problem remain. 

Estimates for the number of drug users, abusers, and 
addicts vary widely, but it is clear that the figures in each 
category are growing every year. In 1985 an April 4 broad- 
cast of Radio Moscow put the number of addicts in the 
Soviet Union at between 2,500 and 3,000, and said that 
. most had developed their addiction as a result of improper 
medical treatment. By the beginning of 1990 there were said 
to-be 130,000 addicts, and police announced that they had 
registered 32,000 people “who had used narcotic sub- 
stances for non-medical purposes” in the previous year 
alone. 

Using a figure-of 121,000 (rather than 130,000), the 
head of the MVD declared in mid-1990 that the true num- 
ber of addicts was actually five times higher. Professor 
Anzor Gabiani, a Georgian expert on drug abuse who car- 
ried out extensive classified research during the 1960s and 
1970s, said a more accurate estimate would be 10-12 
addicts for each one registered—that is, a total of 1.2-1.4 


million.* At the same time, another high-ranking law 


enforcement official said that “there are approximately 1.5 
million people who have tried or are using drugs.” (These 
individuals need not be addicts, of course; indeed, the same 
source speaks of 130,000 individuals engaging in “the non- 
medical use of narcotic substance,” including “over 60,000 
drug addicts.” But he too says the “real” figures are roughly 
10 times higher than those he cites.)° ' 

Suddenly, on April 24 this year, Komsomolskaia pravda 
asserted that there were between 5.5 million and 5.7 mil- 
lion “drug users” living in the territory of the former Soviet 
Union, as well as a million and a half “addicts” in Russia 
alone. At first glance these numbers may seem absurdly 
inflated, but in fact the true dimensions of the problem are 
not known. Observers know it is getting worse, and at a 
rapid rate—but how much worse, and how rapidly, remain 
something of a mystery. 

What kinds of people abuse drugs? According to Gabi- 
ani, who researched the subject in Georgia in 1984 and 
1985, far more men than women are involved (92 percent 
versus 8 percent), and most are in their twenties or early 
thirties. The overwhelming majority (86 percent) of addicts 
and other users are under the age of 35, and nearly one- 


third are under 25. Their average educational level is quite 


4Moscow News, no. 24 (1990). 
Izvestia, August 29, 1990. 
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high, far higher than is typical in Georgia—or Russia. Less 


than 3 percent have no more than an elementary educa- 
tion, and 84 percent graduated from high school; of these 
graduates, 9 percent went on for more schooling and a fur- 
ther 8 percent received a diploma from an institution of 
higher education. Almost half had criminal records, nearly 
three-quarters of these having been convicted of drug- 
related crimes. 

Perhaps 80 percent of users tried drugs for the first time 
before they reached age 25, and some have suggested that 
60 percent of users began before they turned 19. When 
asked why they started with drugs, more than two-thirds 
cited “a desire to experience a feeling of euphoria, a high 
[kaif]”; one-quarter attributed their decision to a desire “to 
imitate others”; and 10 percent to dissatisfaction with or a 
desire to forget about their lives, even briefly. 

To a large extent, drug use in Russia and the other suc- 
cessor countries resembles what takes place in the United 
States, although the incidence is much lower. The most 
popular drugs are marijuana and hashish, used by 84 per- 
cent of the people Gabiani studied; morphine, used by 47 
percent; and opium, close behind at 44 percent. In the for- 
mer Soviet Union, as in the United States, drugs tend to be 
ingested in a social setting, when groups gather—or per- 
haps groups gather in order to ingest drugs. “At gatherings 
of hedonistic youths, the use of drugs, especially the smok- 
ing of hashish, is [regarded as] prestigious and fashionable,” 
Zaria vostoka reported on February 20, 1987. With under- 
ground laboratories and synthetic drugs beginning to 
become significant factors on the drug scene in Russia, pref- 
erences and patterns of use may change. 

How do users obtain their drugs? One group of 
researchers says the most common method is purchase on 
the black market from professional traffickers organized as 
a kind of mafia, with a network of “pushers” and “run- 
ners”—some of whom are the buyers friends. Other peo- 
ple go directly to the vast regions of the former Soviet 
Union (especially in Central Asia) where hemp and pop- 
pies grow wild, or grow their own, consuming a portion 
and selling the rest. Pharmacies, hospitals, and other med- 
ical institutions are yet another rich source of drugs for illicit 
use. Indeed, they are said to provide between 30 percent 
and 40 percent of all drugs used illegally in Moscow, St. 
Petersburg, and the Baltic states. (People either steal the 
drugs, use fraudulent prescriptions, or purchase drugs 
stolen by doctors, nurses, and other public health workers.) 

A final, and increasingly important, source is smugglers, 
both amateur and professional; some are foreign students 
or tourists, while others are professionals operating out of 
Afghanistan or southern and southeast Asia. There is also 
considerable evidence suggesting that the Italian Mafia, in 
collaboration with organized crime in the former Soviet 
Union—including, but not only in, Russia—has established 
production facilities in Russia and several other successor 
states. The Italians have also helped launder drug money 
for Russian criminal groups. 

Yeltsin has expressed great concern about the drug prob- 
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lem in Russia, focusing especially on ties with organized 
crime and the international narcotics trade. At the All-Rus- 
sian Conference on Problems of the Fight Against Orga- 
nized Crime and Corruption, held earlier this year in 
Moscow, he spoke of the growth of organized crime as “par- 
ticularly dangerous,” in part because it lends so much sup- 
port to the drug trade. “Organized crime,” he asserted, “has 
become a direct threat to Russia’s strategic interests and 
national security. . . . The criminal milieu is becoming more 
insolent and aggressive.” 

Vice President Aleksandr Rutskoi, addressing the same 
conference, also spoke of the need “to stop the importation 
and sales of narcotic substances in Russia.” (He made no 
mention of drug exports or of the fact that Russia has been 
serving as a conduit for drugs destined for other countries.) 
Like Yeltsin, he focused on the links between organized 
crime and “corrupt elements in Russian administrative bod- 
ies.” Corruption, he declared, “corrodes the state appara- 
tus and society like rust. . . . Rampant crime and corruption 
are a bomb under our political and economic reforms.” 

Similarly, the April 24 Komsomolskaia pravda referred 
facetiously to Russia as “our Narcostan” and asked whether 
the Commonwealth of Independent States would be trans- 
formed into the Commonwealth of Drug-Producing States. 
Certainly the newspaper is pessimistic on the subject, say- 
ing, “the prospects for stopping the emergence of a power- 
ful drug mafia on the territory of the former USSR are 


virtually non-existent.” 

The governments response to the drug problem has 
involved elements of police work, customs control, medical 
treatment, and education. As far back as 1972, a decree issued 
by the Russian Republic Supreme Soviet stipulated that drug 
addicts be subject to “compulsory treatment and labor re- 
education” in special institutions. More recently, some teach- 
ers have begun to discuss drug-related issues in class and 
have made antidrug literature available to pupils. In addition, 
hotlines have been established in Moscow, St. Petersburg, and 
other major cities, and walk-in clinics where an individual 
can seek advice or be treated anonymously have appeared in 
a few places. Untortunately, however, the consensus among 
Russian experts is that none of this has much of an effect; the 
problem is expanding, not contracting. 


DISCONTENT AND DEVIANCE 

The situation in Russia today resembles—but is even 
less healthy than—that of a decade ago. If communism 
gave rise to many kinds of social problems, the attempts by 
Gorbachev and Yeltsin to move toward democracy and a 
market economy have only made those problems worse. 
And their efforts to transform the system into something 
that Gorbachev used to call “normal” and “civilized” have 
actually given rise to new sources of discontent, new forms 
of deviant, or illegal, behavior, and ever greater travails for 
the Russian people. i 


“Neatly: 70 years of Soviet rule left Far Easterners skeptical about radiant futures, but 

vAn. few. were prepared for the blows that buffeted them starting in 1991. Anyone who stood 
‘in breadlines, contemplated empty store shelves, saw inflation eat up savings, and went 
= i for days 4 Without héat or water might have wondered, as a czarist naval officer had a cen- 
<, tury earlier: ‘Why hasn't the Far East developed as cia and sumptuously as Califor- ! 
. nia, New Zealand, South Australia, or Canada?” a | 





The Russian Far East 


BY JOHN J. STEPHAN 


he Russian Far East is a sprawling (2.4 million 

square miles, about two-thirds the size of the United 

States), richly endowed (timber, minerals, fish), and 
thinly populated (less than 8 million inhabitants) land. 
Wedged between China, the Korean peninsula, the 
Japanese archipelago, and North America, this expanse of 
taiga and tundra girdled by 15,000 miles of coastline has 
emerged as an arena where forces that tore apart what was 
the Soviet Union collide with fores energizing Pacific Asia. 
Hermetically sealed frontiers have given way to 
entrepreneurial enclaves, as a former Soviet outpost rein- 
vents itself under the twin banners of capitalism and region- 
alism. 

Forming the northeastern corner of Eurasia, the Russian 
Far East has been a matrix of overlapping borderlands, a 
meeting ground for peoples and cultures. At once within 
and outside Siberia, it has strong historical ties with China, 
Japan, and Korea.! Forty thousand years ago it served as a 
bridge for migrations between Asia and the Americas. Dur- 
ing the first millennium A.D. an influx of Tungus, Mongols, 
Chinese, and Koreans brought diversity to the aboriginal 
base. 

Beginning in the seventeenth century, Russian expan- 
sion carved out territory from inside the historical frontiers 
of China, Japan, and Korea. This and the Soviet seizure in 
1945 of Japans “Northern Territories” (an elastic term that 
can designate as little as the southern Kurile Islands or as 
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lFor the purposes of this essay, the Russian Far East is 
defined as including the Sakha Republic, or Yakutia; the 
Khabarovsk and Maritime Regions; the Amur and 
Sakhalin Districts; Magadan District (including Chukotsk 
National District); and Kamchatka District (including 
Koryak National District). 


much as all the Kuriles and southern Sakhalin) has left 
unsettled scores. Meanwhile, immigrants arriving between 
1850 and 1914 created a mosaic of Slavic, Teutonic, Baltic, 
and Asian communities, of which the last did not survive 
the Stalin era. 

The Russian Far East has been seen by different groups 
at different times as a distant and wild periphery, a source 
of state revenue, a land of opportunity, a refuge, a receptacle, 
an exotic nature preserve, an imperial springboard, a strate- 
gic Achilles heel, a white elephant. Far Eastern settlers 
developed their own frontier ethos, military and patriotic 
in its official manifestations, independent and self-reliant in 
its popular expression. Until the 1930s, Far Easterners dealt 
directly with their neighbors in the region; in 1858 one gov- 
ernor-general, on his own initiative, negotiated an interna- 
tional treaty altering Russia’s borders. Relations with China 
have at times been not altogether unlike those between 
Texas and Mexico. 

Although people talk of a “Far Eastern character,” the 
region defies any broad characterization. Khabarovsk, an 
administrative and army center, has a conservative com- 
plexion. With a literally and figuratively floating popula- 
tion, Vladivostok teems with mariners and mavericks. 
Blagoveshchensk and Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk have been influ- 
enced by their ties with China and Japan respectively. The 
gulag has left an indelible imprint on Magadan. 

The Russian Far East acquired a distinct identity after a 
unified regional administration was created in 1884. Impe- 
rial penetration of Manchuria after 1895 taught Far East- 
erners that St. Petersburg (like Moscow after it) was 
prepared to sacrifice regional interests on the altar of 
metropolitan vanities. When central power lapsed with the 
civil war and foreign intervention (1918-1922), a Far East- 
ern Republic materialized in 1920. The republic camou- 
flaged the imposition of Communist rule, depriving Japan 
of an excuse to prolong its intervention. But some Far East- 
erners took the contrivance for reality and acquired the 
habit of thinking for themselves. After the republic was 
absorbed into the Soviet Russia in 1922, Far Easterners 
restored their economy without help from Moscow and 
built their own political networks around a cohort of repub- 
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lic veterans. In the 1930s, the inability of the central party 


apparatus to manage these networks converged with 
Japanese expansion on the continent to invoke the threat 
of secessionist conspiracies. Stalin and his entourage exor- 
cised this specter in 1937 and 1938 by balkanizing the 
region, gelding its economy, and annihilating its leading cit- 
izens. For the next 50 years Moscow used tensions with 
Japan, the United States, and China to justify keeping the 
eastern periphery under lock and key. 


AFTER PERESTROIKA | 

The impact of perestroika and the collapse of the Soviet 
Union on the Russian Far East is difficult to measure. 
Mikhail Gorbachevs tenure as Soviet leader bequeathed a 
welter of contradictions. Democratically elected “reform- 
ers” took on the attributes of their predecessors while 
entrenched elites hid their power and privilege behind the 
screen of new labels. Robber baron capitalism flourished as 
the breakdown of old constraints opened up breathtaking 
opportunities for self-enrichment. Freedom unfettered the 
artistic as well as the criminal imagination. Glasnost liber- 
ated and polarized public discourse. Not since the 1930s 
had the region been subjected to such heavy doses of hope 
and malaise. 

The emergence of Gorbachev as general secretary in 
1985 had little impact on entrenched regional leaders, who 
did not get their first real scare until the March 1989 elec- 
tions, when six of the seven party secretaries in the region, 
as well as the commanders of the Pacific Fleet and the Far 
Eastern Military District, failed to win seats in the new 
Soviet parliament, the Congress of Peoples Deputies. Repu- 
diated at the polls, Communists looked for other vehicles 
for career advancement. When they felt it safe to do so, 
some turned in their party cards and recast themselves as 
democrats. 

Gorbachev himself aroused little enthusiasm on the 
Pacific periphery. His admonitory calls for self-reliance rang 
hollow amid his pleas for aid from the West. The father of 
perestroikas attempts to revitalize a morally compromised 
and economically sclerotic system managed to infuriate 
conservatives, disillusion democrats, and amuse cynics, but 
there was general agreement that the “mineral water secre- 
tary” (a reference to his anti-alcohol campaign) excelled as 
a windbag and prestidigitator. 

The aborted coup of August 1991 in Moscow and the 
Soviet Union's dissolution in December affected appear- 
ances more than substance. Dockworkers, air traffic con- 
trollers, and one submarine commander promptly 
denounced the right-wing putsch, but regional leaders sat 
on the fence until it was clear who had prevailed. Party 
apparatchiks and half the officers in the Far Eastern Mili- 
tary District sympathized with the short-lived Emergency 
Committee. Only when the coup had manifestly failed did 
Far Eastern bureaucrats find their voices and condemn 
what they had been prepared to welcome. 

Adjusting to the post-Soviet order, the more perspica- 
cious in the Russian Far East moved into cooperatives and 


joint ventures, or marketed themselves as facilitators in the 
international peace industry. One Khabarovsk official 
opened a restaurant with a Japanese partner. Another 
founded an Institute of Friendship and Cooperation to 
expedite junkets to South Korea. Khabarovsk Higher Party 
School, a citadel of ideological orthodoxy built by Japanese 
POWs after World War II, reinvented itself as the Institute 
of International Business, promoting Japanese trade and 
investment. 


YELTSIN GOES EAST 

Boris Yeltsin’s grassroots popularity in the Russian Far 
Fast, robust when he defied the putschists in 1991, wavered 
as he moved to assert control over the periphery in 1992 
and jousted with parliament in 1993. When President 
Yeltsin toured the region, local audiences loved his bashing 
(“This place is a dump!” “Do you seriously live here?” 
“Places like this make me ashamed to be Russian!”). But 
when he sent his personal representatives to each Far East- 
ern district and made heads of administrations (“gover- 
nors”) accountable to himself, some were troubled. 

Also disturbing was the insensitivity to the region dis- 
played by some of Yeltsin’s allies in Moscow. Foreign Office 
spokesmen aroused suspicions that Yeltsin was crafting his 
own deal with Tokyo: the southern Kurile Islands for 
Japanese largesse. Anti-Yeltsin sentiment was most viru- 
lently expressed in the east by local branches of the right- 
wing National Salvation Front, but former apparatchiks on 
the territorial councils (district soviets) constituted the most 
serious regional challenge to Yeltsin's authority. 

While the state sector crumbled, the center supplied the 
Far Eastern periphery with regular injections of upbeat 
rhetoric. In 1987 Moscow unveiled a blueprint for regional 
development up to the year 2000, by which time the region 
was to have achieved self-sufficiency in energy and basic 
foodstuffs and have available an apartment or house for 
every family. The plan was quietly shelved in 1989 amid 
budget deficits. In 1991 and 1992 Moscow announced new 
plans that shared the fate of their predecessors. By 1993 the 
region was an economic basket case. Readily exploitable 
marine resources—mainly fish—exposed the Maritime 
Region, Sakhalin, and Kamchatka to ecological banditry. 
Rich gold deposits did not spare Magadan a demographic 
hemorrhage as contract workers returned by the thousands 
to their ethnic homelands after the dissolution of the Soviet 


Union. 


VAST DEVELOPMENTS 

As the state sector staggered, privatization released ener- 
gies reminiscent of America’s Gilded Age. After lurking on 
the fringe for decades, hustlers, speculators, and black-mar- 
keteers occupied center stage, their ranks swelled by honest 
entrepreneurs who had learned that business and bribes are 
inseparable. Cooperatives proliferated—restaurants, haber- 
dasheries, hotels, fish farms. Commercial banks sprouted and 
folded. Stray pieces of the Soviet airline Aeroflot coalesced 
into carriers such as Magadans short-lived Cyclone Air. 


Defense plants converted to civilian production. Subma- 
rine yards in Komsomolsk retooled to produce fishing 
trawlers and yachts for Japanese customers. Military aircraft 
transported caviar from Sakhalin to metropolitan markets. 
In Vladivostok, Pacific Fleet sailors opened a Siberian 
McDonalds, dubbed “Magic Burger.” Magadan craftsmen 
refashioned skulls re- 
trieved from gulag 
sites into ashtrays and 
motorcycle omaments. 

Among the major 
beneficiaries of priva- 
tization were ex-Com- 
munist officials who 
used their connec- 
tións to exploit com- 
mercial opportunities. 
Retaining control over 
state enterprises, they 
hired themselves as 
“consultants” and set 
up “business clubs.” 
One Vladivostok ap- 
paratchik formed a 
partnership with orga- 
nized criminal gangs 
to import used cars 
from Japan. Nor were 
former KGB person- 
nel immune from the 
temptations, or above 
getting into remuner- 
ative sidelines. 

No economic re- 
form in the Far East 
garnered more public- 
ity outside the country 
than a capitalist exper- 
iment launched in 
1990 by the self-styled 
“govemor” of Sakhalin, 
Valentin Fyodorov. MONGOLIA 
Taking advantage of |. . ..” ee 
his bailiwicks insular- f=” 
ity and proximity to 
Japan, Fyodorov pro- > P. 
moted locally man- 

_aged private enterprise ae H k: NAS 

and foreign invest- ||. : ce oe 

ment. Sparring with © arma tin 

Moscow ministries, 

he managed to keep for Sakhalin a larger percentage of fish 
hatils and distributed parcels of state land to private farmers. 
Going beyond Adam Smith—whose portrait hung above his 
desk—Fyodorov came up with the idea of marketing indi- 
gence, offering the West the chance to donate cash and secu- 
rities to a Sakhalin Fund. 
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Fyodorovs appropriative sallies lent urgency to the ques- 
tion of who owned the regions natural resources. In late 1991 
Yeltsin ceded control of the land and continental shelf to 
regional authorities, but asserted jurisdiction over Far 
Eastern exports in general and Sakhalin offshore oil and gas 
deposits in particular. Fyodorov countered by making his 
own arrangements 
with foreign firms to 
develop the offshore 
oil and gas. Yeltsin 
dismissed Fyodorov 
this year, but the 
question of owner- 
ship of resources still 
remains unsettled. 

The decline of 
central subsidies and 
domestic trade sent 
the Far East into eco- 
nomic free fall begin- 
ning in fall 1991. 
Acute fuel shortages 
crippled utilities, forc- 
ing curtailed service 
and the cutoff of sup- 
plies to outlying areas. 
Power shutdowns in 
Khabarovsk forced 
the army to set up 
field kitchens for res- 
dents. Kurile Islanders 
“7 Zs" || relied on border guards 
ae trict’ i $ ` || to deliver food and 

Doa EA] medicine by heli- 
copter. Throughout 
the region enterprises 
and institutes went 
into retrenchment or 
closed. Unemploy- 
ment hit women par- 
ticularly hard. Hund- 
reds were hospital- 
ized with malnutri- | 
tion; four Pacific Fleet 
sailors died of it. Yet 
most Far Easterners 
demonstrated their 
proverbial resilience 
when it came to food, 
growing and pickling 
produce from their 
dachas. Poaching, long an unofficial sport, helped fill the 
protein gap. 

Glasnost came to the Far Fast belatedly, reaching full 
expression only in 1990 when independent newspapers 
appeared in each city. Ecology was the opening wedge, as 
scientists and journalists sounded alarms that the Amur 
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River was dying, that radioactive fallout blanketed the Arc- 
tic, and that the coast around Vladivostok had been 
exposed to dangerous levels of radiation from hushed-up 
nuclear mishaps. Consciousness catalyzed resistance. 
“Greens” organized a “save the Amur” movement, blocked 
geothermal drilling on Kamchatka, publicized the location 
of atomic waste dumps, and prevented nuclear-powered 
ships from calling at ports in the region. Gigantic nature- 
taming construction projects fell into disrepute. Hailed as 
the project of the century by leaders from Brezhnev through 
Gorbachev, the Baikal Amur Mainline (BAM) railroad was 
denounced as a monument to waste. 

Each Far Eastern city approached glasnost in its own 
way. Magadan led the way in 1988 by publishing testimony 
about the gulag. Sakhalin followed in 1989 when local his- 
torians and archivists founded Local Studies Bulletin, a jour- 
nal that gave an airing to hitherto taboo topics. Glasnost 
made a gingerly debut in Khabarovsk where an author in 
a literary journal asked in carefully chosen words whether 
Stalinist collectivization had been an unmitigated blessing 
for Far Eastern agriculture. Glasnost brought out Vladi- 
vostok’s reserves of business acumen and salty humor. 
While a publisher decided it would be more profitable to 
resell rights to Solzhenitsyn’ Gulag Archipelago outside the 
region, a journalist proposed that Russia’s window on the 
Pacific develop a sex industry for Japanese visitors. 

By calling attention to a traumatic past, glasnost pre- 
pared the Far East to come to terms with it. Memorials to 
the victims of Stalinism rose in each city (the KGB chival- 
rously offered to share costs). Services were held at gulag 
camp sites, in Kolyma in Magadan District and along the 
BAM route where the prisoners had worked in labor gangs, 
to commemorate those who had perished. Newspapers 
published rosters of local residents who had been executed 
in 1937 and 1938. 

Multidirectional grievances tested the imperturbability 
said to be the core of Far Eastern character. Political uncer- 
tainty and economic woes put additional strains on ethnic, 
generational, and conjugal relationships. Transients from 
closed defense plants and labor camps enabled Vladivos- 
tok to consolidate its national leadership in suicide and 
crime. Labor discipline deteriorated amid strikes and tru- 
ancy. Consumers discharged pent-up frustrations. Passen- 
gers hijacked a plane in Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk and blocked a 
runway in Magadan. Thousands of thirsty imbibers rioted 
in Chita. In Vladivostok, admirals warned that the Pacific 
Fleet might not survive. In Khabarovsk, army officers 
formed a strike committee to demand pay raises and hous- 
ing. One major flew to Moscow with the intention of intro- 
ducing Yeltsin to a cluster bomb. 

Ethnic aspirations asserted themselves ubiquitously. One 
delegate to the Supreme Soviet talked of making the Jew- 
ish Autonomous District, where Jews made up 4 percent 
of the population in 1990, “genuinely Jewish.” A national 
council of Russian Koreans called for an autonomous 
enclave in the Posyet District adjacent to North Korea. Cos- 
sacks claimed ancestral lands along the Amur, Ussuri, and 


Tumen rivers. Chukchi, Koryaks, and Nanai activists 
founded an International League of Small Peoples and 
demanded that lands be set aside for exclusive aboriginal 
use. Russians, constituting over 85 percent of the Far East's 
population (exclusive of Yakutia), reopened Orthodox 
churches and elevated a czarist governor-general to prerev- 
olutionary eminence, restoring his name to Khabarovsk's 
main street and re-erecting his statue on a promontory 
overlooking the Amur. 


“LET'S SAVE OURSELVES” 

Asa once supinely accepted relationship with their cen- 
ter is denounced as colonial, it has become fashionable in 
the Far Fast to blame Moscow for siphoning off regional 
wealth, for stunting regional development, and for circum- 
scribing regional contacts with Asia-Pacific neighbors. 
When a Khabarovsk newspaper headlined “The Center 
Betrayed Us—Let’s Save Ourselves,” or when Sakhalin Gov- 
ernor Fyodorov defied Gorbachev and Yeltsin, some 
observers wondered aloud whether a full-fledged separatist 
movement might not be in the offing. 

Regionalists have held up the short-lived Far Eastern 
Republic as a model for emulation. They have reprinted the 
republics constitution, published the newspaper Far East- 
em Republic, and founded a Far Eastern Republic Freedom 
party. Meanwhile the institutional landscape is cluttered 
with regional cachets: a Far Eastern Association of Supreme 
Soviet delegates, a Far Eastern Economic Association, a Far 
Eastern News Agency, a Far Eastern Airline, and—on 
paper—a Far Eastern Academy of Sciences. 

In political practice, regionalism is an instrument rather 
than a goal. When late in 1991 Yeltsin said that he wanted 
a quick solution to the territorial problem with Japan, Gov- 
ernor Fyodorov wamed that the Far East would form a sep- 
arate republic if Moscow bartered away Russia’s patrimony. 
The Far Eastern Association makes similar noises when it 
wants to extract some concession or more subsidies from 
Moscow. Although some Far Eastern politicians hanker 
after the prerogatives of autonomy, they show little readi- 
ness to relinquish the perquisites of dependence. 

To the extent that regionalist sentiment transcends the- 
atrics, it faces formidable obstacles. Moscow continues to 
lease Far Eastern waters to foreigners and collects most of 
the regions hard currency earnings. Regional military units 
and security organs show scant sympathy for any noises 
about autonomy from European Russia. Parochialism 
inhibits the formulation of common strategies toward 
Moscow. District leaders follow their own agendas. 
Khabarovsk shows no sign of putting aside its perennial 
rivalry with Vladivostok, where regionalists prefer a Mar- 
itime Region Republic to the more inclusive Far Eastern 
Republic. The Jewish Autonomous District has declared its 
autonomy from Khabarovsk Region, as have the Chukotsk 
and Koryak national districts from Magadan and Kam- 
chatka districts respectively. Cities and even neighborhoods 
disagree, and fragment. Rival groups came up with rival 
development plans for Vladivostok, and Orthodox congre- 


gations bickered over whether to recognize the ecclesiasti- 
cal authority of Moscow or New York. 


POINTS OF ENTRY 

Long thought of as an outpost, the Russian Far East is 
now referred to as a window on the Pacific. The semantic 
watershed runs through 1986, when Gorbachev visited 
Vladivostok and proclaimed a new era of international 
engagement. Gorbachevs rhetoric inspired Western visions 
of the Far East as a prototype for a brave new world. Dis- 
solution of the Soviet Union created a cottage industry in 
bracing scenarios ranging from win-win solutions to the 
Northern Territories dispute with Japan to predictions that 
another Hong Kong would rise on the Tumen River delta 
where China, Russia, and North Korea converge. 

Extravagant hopes for the Russian Far East have a long 
and cosmopolitan pedigree. Americans in the 1860s pro- 
moted railroads that would tunnel under the Bering Strait, 
and at the turn of the century they touted the Maritime 
Region as the new California. For Korean farmers, that 
region shimmered, a promised land. A Chinese traveler 
affirmed in 1885 that Vladivostok would become a north- 
em Shanghai. A czarist official predicted in 1909 that by the 
year 2000 no less than 100 million Russians would be liv- 
ing on the Pacific. 

Nearly 70 years of Soviet rule left Far Easterners skepti- 
cal about radiant futures, but few were prepared for the 
blows that buffeted them starting in 1991. Anyone who 
stood in breadlines, contemplated empty store shelves, saw 
inflation eat up savings, and went for days without heat or 
water might have wondered, as a czarist naval officer had 
a century earlier: “Why hasn't the Far East developed as 
quickly and sumptuously as California, New Zealand, 
South Australia, or Canada?” 

Optimists have counted on engagement with' Pacific 
Rim markets to revitalize the regional economy. In their 
view, the breakup of the Soviet Union made Russia appre- 
ciate the Far East more, for by curtailing Russia’s access to 
the Baltic and Black Seas it highlighted the importance of 
the Far East as a bridge to the Pacific and the world’s most 
dynamic economies. 

Harbingers of this kind of thinking surfaced during the 
mid-1980s with the beginning of the shift from Brezhne- 
vian defensiveness to Gorbachevian clubbability. The notion 
of a “Pacific Community,” denounced as a threat to peace 
as late as 1985, suddenly acquired respectability. Winsome 
apparatchiks showed up in Tokyo, Honolulu, Seattle, 
Bangkok, Singapore, and Canberra, applying for compli- 
mentary membership in distinctly unsocialist organizations. 
Ministries, agencies, and institutes spawned “Pacific” 
departments, divisions, and sections capped by a Soviet 
“Russian” since 1992) National Committee for Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation. 

After Moscow abolished closed frontier zones in 1989, 
foreigners flocked to the Far East. Chinese fanned out from 
newly opened entry points. Japanese, Korean, American, 
and Taiwanese businesspeople reconnoitered between 
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Vladivostok and Chukotsk. Journalists poked around gulag 
sites in the Magadan District. Baha'i evangelists proselytized 
on Sakhalin. Big game hunters hired Red Army helicopters 
for airborne safaris. 

Officially opened on January 1, 1992, the strategic city 
of Vladivostok, hitherto closed to foreigners, embodied the 
mixed blessings of accessibility. Washington, Tokyo, Seoul, 
Canberra, and New Delhi established consulates whose 
staffs found themselves able to communicate only errati- 
cally with the outside world. Journalists, diplomats, aca- 
demics, executives, mariners, students, Peace Corps 
volunteers, Fulbright lecturers, missionaries, and tourists 
played musical rooms with scarce accommodations. To 
increase the hotel space, Canadian entrepreneurs assem- 
bled some modules outside the city and christened the 
result “Vlad Motor Inn.” But for all the hoopla, Russias win- 
dow on the Pacific is still a fortochka (small window within 
a larger one, designed to admit fresh air during the winter). 

To cope with shortages of manpower, capital, and tech- 
nology, Moscow opened the Far East to laborers, engineers, 
and businessmen. Chinese joined the ranks of North 
Korean and Vietnamese seasonal workers in forests and fac- 
tories, on construction sites and farms. Foreign firms set up 
offices and retail outlets in district centers. A few Soviet émi- 
grés returned with American passports. 

As entry points multiplied, the Far East regained some 
of the porousness it had before 1930. Posyet, near the 
North Korean and Chinese frontiers, joined Vladivostok as 
an open port. After a lapse of seven decades, the Sungari 
and Amur rivers again linked northeastern China with 
Japan. New roads supplemented rail lines connecting China 
and the Maritime Region, and engineers began drafting 
plans for a highway bridge across the Amur between the 
Chinese city of Heihe and Blagoveshchensk. River steam- 
ers again plied the waters between Khabarovsk and Harbin, 
China, and ferry service between Sakhalin and the Japanese 
island of Hokkaido was reestablished. Flights proliferated 
from Russian Far Eastern cities to Harbin, Seoul, Beijing, 
Nagoya, Niigata, Hakodate, Anchorage, and San Francisco. 

As getting into the Far East became easier, so did getting 
out. Russian citizens with sufficient hard currency to pay 
for a visa could leave, barring unsettled accounts with the 
criminal justice system, creditors, or former spouses. Exit 
procedures were streamlined. Visa-free travel made its debut 
as Chukotsk Inuits visited relatives in Alaska, Amur 
District residents shopped in Heihe, and Kurile Islanders 
came ashore on Hokkaido. Sakhalin Koreans were able to 
visit their motherland after a half-century of enforced 
separation. More Jews left the Jewish Autonomous District 
for Israel and the United States. 


PARTNERS AND HEADACHES 

By 1993 there were more than 1,000 joint ventures and 
companies with foreign capital in the Russian Far East. 
These included restaurants, department stores, hotels, bou- 
tiques, computer dealers, sturgeon hatcheries, sausage 
plants, and Dutch-style windmills for irrigation. Amur tim- 
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ber, Yakutia coal, and Sakhalin offshore oil and natural gas 
have come under joint development. Special economic 
zones to attract foreign investment, talked about since 1987, 
are showing signs of materializing in Nakhodka, Sakhalin, 
Blagoveshchensk, and Magadan. Planners proposed a 
. “Greater Vladivostok” stretching from Posyet to Nakhodka. 
Yeltsin announced late last year the creation of a Kurile 
Islands special economic zone. Most ambitious of all the 
envisioned enclaves is the Tumen Free Economic Zone, 
which would embrace contiguous parts of Russia, North 
Korea, and China and involve as well the participation of 
Japan, South Korea, and Mongolia. 

Until early in the decade Japan was the Far East's most 
important international partner, accounting in 1991 for 50 
percent of joint ventures, 60 percent of regional exports, 
. and on Sakhalin, 70 percent of foreign commerce. But 
when the demise of the Soviet Union failed to break the 
impasse over Tokyos claims to the southern Kurile Islands, 
investment was put on hold and trade stagnated, except for 
imports of used cars and exports of guns and crabs. 

China seems to be overtaking Japan in the Russian Far 
East. Granted latitude by Moscow and Beijing, provincial 
authorities set up “border economic cooperation zones.” 
Paced by myriad local barter arrangements, regional trade 
has burgeoned. Thousands of Chinese merchants and 
workers are sojourning in the Russian Far East, bringing 
along with them enough dependents to make a special 
school for their children necessary in Khabarovsk. In an 
ironic twist on Imperial Russias construction of a railroad 
across Manchuria to Vladivostok a century ago, Beijing is 
negotiating to build a rail line across the Maritime Region 
to the Sea of Japan. Chinese have also revived ambitious 
schemes for flood control along the Amur. For its part, 
Moscow removed a vestigial irritant by acknowledging Chi- 
nese sovereignty over Damansky Island in the Ussuri River, 
the scene of bloody clashes in 1969. 

Normalization of relations between Moscow and Seoul 
in 1990 lent impetus to a South Korean economic presence 
in the Russian Far East. Bilateral trade expanded briskly 
duting the next two years. Seoul-based firms built a casino 


in Vladivostok, distributed bibles in Khabarovsk, retailed . 


electric billy clubs in Blagoveshchensk, and imported rein- 
deer horns from Chukotsk. Some Russians entertained the 
fond hope that Korean investment would reduce the Far 
East’s reliance on Japanese capital and thus free regional 
development from being hostage to the perennial North- 
ern Territories problem. 

Like regionalism, internationalization faces stubborn 
obstacles: infrastructural weaknesses, inflation, regulatory 
and legal confusion, political uncertainty, and—to put it 
delicately—a different business etiquette. Firsthand 
acquaintance with local conditions has sobered many a for- 
__ eign entrepreneur. Most joint ventures have failed. Yeltsin’s 
placebos for the Northern Territories dispute (maugurating 
confidence-building measures, postponing a final disposi- 
tion of the islands) neither satisfied irredentists at home nor 
reassured creditors in Japan. Beneath booming trade lurks 


Beijings post-Tiananmen worries about the “Russian virus” 
of anti-Communist revolution. Realization of the Tumen 
Economic Zone depends on an only intermittently ratio- 
nal Stalinist regime in Pyongyang. 

It would be a mistake to assume that Far Easterners wel- 


` come all aspects of engagement with Asia and the Pacific. 


National sensibilities flare up when dollar-wielding 
wiseacres refer to the region as America’s fifty-first state. 
Environmentalism and envy both feed opposition to 
special economic zones and joint ventures. The revelation 
that North Korean security organs had for years been oper- 
ating timber camps on Russian soil outraged patriotic 
sensibilities, setting the stage for conservatives, environ- 
mentalists, and native activists to join forces in opposing a 
South Korean plan to exploit timber around a former gulag 
camp. Local authorities balked at a proposal from Seoul that 
it build an industrial park on Nakhodka Bay, southwest of 
Vladivostok, to be staffed with Russian Koreans relo- 
cated from Central Asia, where their families had been 
forcibly sent in 1937. Accusations about shoddy goods and 
unfair trade practices give vent to resentment against the 
ubiquitous Chinese. 

Among those who took more readily to foreign goods 
than foreigners, xenophobia assumed protean guises. 
AIDS was grafted onto the bogey of American imperialism. 
A“Yellow Peril” recrudesced in the form of Chinese 
peddlers, Japanese poachers, Korean loggers, and 
Vietnamese smugglers. Calls for reenlisting Amur 
and Ussuri Cossacks in paramilitary units and restoring 
tight border controls suggested the old frontier ethos 
was still alive. “We would rather let the land go to waste 
than allow foreigners in,” one Far Easterner recently 
asserted to a pollster. 


THE FAR EAST IN THE BALANCE 

Suspended between continent and ocean, between 
Europe and Asia, the Far East is a congeries of localities 
groping for a common purpose. Dependent on Moscow, 
vulnerable to shock waves from Korea and China, and 
able to rely on neither Japan nor the United States, the 
Far East faces a problematic future, irrespective of the 
outcome of Russia's current Time of Troubles. Should 
“Asia-first” views prevail at the center, the Russian Far 
East could again become a laboratory for metropolitan 
experiments. Should Russia turn inward, the region could 
revert toward insularity. Should Russia come apart, the 
Far East might become part of an autonomous Siberia, 
stand alone, or fragment. 

For the time being the Far East is moving toward 
engagement with Pacific Asia, but not necessarily as quickly 
as some would have us believe. Vladivostok—titerally, 
“Lord of the East”—makes concrete the gap between 
rhetoric and reality in the Russian Far East. “Vladivostopol,” 
as sailors dubbed the port a century ago, conveyed a merid- 
ional ambiance, but that did not keep the harbor from freez- 
ing over in winter. The harbor no longer freezes over, 
thanks less to efflorescence than to effluents. E 
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stagnant peace reveals how deep the resistance to breaking with the past is in 
`- Ukraine. . . . [I]f Ukraine lags far behind whilé‘Russia movés ahead and prospers, some 


Ukrainians may decide they would be better off back in Russias lap—loosing the internal 








divisions and strifé many have sought so avidly to avoid.” 
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Ukraine’s Troubled Rebirth 


BY CHRYSTYNA LAPYCHAK 


or more than 70 years the Soviet regime kept a firm 

hand on Ukraine, which gained notoriety as a pre- 

serve of Communist hard-liners. Even Lenin, who 
originally paid lip service to greater rights for national 
groups so as to gain their support for his revolution, 
declared: “If we lose Ukraine, we lose our head.” It was all 
the more ironic, therefore, when, nearly two years ago, 
more than 90 percent of the republics eligible voters, most 
of them Russified and politically passive, voted for inde- 
pendence from the Soviet Union. 

The motive for the vast majority who cast ballots in 
favor of a separate Ukrainian state was less romantic nation- 
alism than practical economics. A Ukrainian state, leaders 
convinced them, held the promise of a better life after years 
of long lines and constant shortages of consumer goods 
under the ailing Soviet administrative-command economy. 
But the push for independence did not so much come from 
the grassroots as from among the ranks of ambitious lead- 
ers—who were, again ironically, members of the powerful 
Ukrainian Communist party nomenklatura. 

The key figure in gathering support for independence 
and forging a fragile coalition of Communists and nation- 
alists was Ukraine’ current president, Leonid Kravchuk, 
who had served as the party ideology chief for the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic and then chairman of 
the republic parliament. A master at chess and Soviet-style 
politics, Kravchuk, needing the backing of the directors of 
Ukraine’ factories and collective farms, pledged he would 
preserve as much of the economic status quo as possible 
and avoid any forced Ukrainianization after independence. 
To win over-the nationalists and national democrats orga- 
nized under the banner of the movement known as Rukh, 
Kravchuk promised a strong army and a tough stance by 
Ukraine in the new Commonwealth of Independent States 
(CIS) and toward Russia—avoiding the chance of any new 
political union. 


CHRYSTYNA LAPYCHAK is a free-lance journalist who has lived and 
worked in Kiev, Ukraine, for over two years, covering events there 
primarily for The Christian Science Monitor. Previously, she 
served as associate editor and Kiev bureau chief of The Ukrainian 
Weekly. l 


For the better part of the last two years Kravchuk has 
played a careful balancing game with the various political 
forces on the domestic front while securing Ukraine’ inter- 
national role in the post-Soviet, post-cold war order. 
Undoubtedly he has achieved far more on the international 
scene than at home, even if it is only attention he has gained 
for Ukraine. Indeed, this formerly invisible nation has 
emerged as an important player in east-west politics, and. 
has been felt by some Russian and Western leaders as a 
major thorn in the side of the new relationship between 


‘ Russia and the United States. 


Even as late as the beginning of August 1991, in the last 
months of the Soviet Union, United States President George 
Bush warned Ukrainians to refrain from “suicidal nation- 
alism” in his now famous “chicken Kiev” speech delivered 
on a visit to the Ukrainian capital. During the following crit- 
ical months the West overlooked Ukraine’ role in finish- 
ing off the dying superpower—Ukraine’s December 1, 
1991, referendum on independence being the final nail in 
the coffin, so to speak, and leading the way to the forma- 
tion of the CIS. Bush’ speech, coupled with what Ukraini- 
ans see as America’s growing favoritism toward Russia as 
the chief legal successor of the former Soviet Union and 
power in the new commonwealth, has bred resentment 
reflected in Ukraine’ policies, particularly those concern- 
ing nuclear disarmament. 

The fragile Russian-Ukrainian relationship has become 
the focus of the region and has defined the character of the 
politics practiced there in this transitional period. 
Kravchuk’s policies toward Russia and the CIS have placed 
Ukraine in a position where it serves as a check against total 
Russian dominance in the region and any renewal of a Rus- 
sia-dominated union. 

Driven by the fear of being completely overshadowed 
by its giant northern neighbor, Ukraine has over the last 
two years pressed for a proportional inheritance of the prop- 
erty of the former Soviet Union, including the 300-vessel 
Black Sea Fleet. Frustrated by the lack of progress on dis- 
puted issues, and by Russian President Boris Yeltsin’s hopes 
of strengthening political ties within the CIS, Kravchuk has 
insisted on bilateral negotiations as a primary means of 
resolving disputes and building relations with all the newly 
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independent states, and he has succeeded in making bilat- 


eral summits the norm. 

Both Kravchuk and Yeltsin have made efforts to prevent 
their disagreements from turning into violent confronta- 
tions. They, along with the rest of the world, are aware that 
a Yugoslav-like scenario involving their two Slavic powers 
would be far more dangerous and destabilizing than the 
conflict in the Balkans, considering their much larger pop- 
ulations and the nuclear arsenals they possess. 

This summer both sides were drafting a charter setting 
further principles and guidelines for relations between the 
two countries. But tensions remain high over two issues 
that are at the very core of the problem between Ukraine 
and Russia: the Black Sea Fleet controversy and nuclear dis- 
armament. - 


SHIPS AND STONES 

Although Yeltsin and Kravchuk finally agreed in princi- 
ple in June to split the Black Sea Fleet evenly between their 
two countries by 1995, and to share the fleets base in the 
Crimean port of Sevastopol, the dispute reached a poten- 
tial flash point in July. After two years of verbal threats by 
Russian conservatives, including Vice President Aleksandr 
Rutskoi, and assertion of territorial claims against parts of 
Ukraine, the Russian parliament adopted a resolution 
declaring Sevastopol Russian property. 

Yeltsin condemned the decision by the conservative- 
dominated legislature and pledged his government would 
ignore it. But this was not enough to reassure Ukrainians 
that the move would not provoke a confrontation in Sev- 
astopol, where pro-Russian officers announced that they 
would refuse to abide by the presidents’ agreement divid- 
ing the fleet. 

The two leaders then met yet again to defuse tensions, 
but the damage—if only on a psychological level—was 
done. Many believe that as long as such imperialist forces 
have even some authority in Russia, as long as there is a 
question whether Russian reforms will succeed, and as long 
as Ukraine is economically weak and dependent on Rus- 
sia, Ukrainian security and independence will be in doubt. 


START AND STOP 

Thus Ukraine has served as an unpleasant reminder for 
the West of the still-existing imperial tendencies in Russia 
and of the potential for instability within the world’s sec- 
ond-largest nuclear power. In fact, relations with an inde- 
pendent Ukraine—and respect for Ukraine's current 
borders especially—have become a test of Russia’s deter- 
mination to develop into a genuine democracy, one that can 
handle internal political pressures from imperialist forces 
that have found the loss of Ukraine difficult to accept. 

Ukraines insecurity and its very real fear and mistrust of 
Russia in addition to its own crisis at home, have been 
largely responsible for the delay in the implementation of 
the major accords on nuclear arms: the 1991 Strategic Arms 
Reduction Treaty (START I), which would reduce by one- 
third the nuclear warheads in the United States and what 


was the Soviet Union; the follow-up START I] accord, 
signed by Yeltsin and President Bush in January; and the 
nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 

Ukraine is the last of the four former republics left with 
nuclear weapons on its territory that has not yet ratified 
START I. Ratification of START I by each of the four suc- 
cessor states—Russia, Ukraine, Belarus, and Kazakhstan— 
is a prerequisite for ratification by Moscow and Washington 
of START II, which would eliminate an additional one-third 
of the remaining nuclear arsenals. 

Ironically, just two years ago Ukraine led the anti-nuclear 
movement among all the republics—both as a reaction to 
its own devastating April 1986 nuclear accident at 
Chernobyl as well as part of its post-independence eupho- 
ria. In December 1991 Kravchuk, as Ukraine’ first presi- 
dent, pledged to ratify START I, to unilaterally transfer all 
tactical weapons in the country to Russia, and to join the 
NPT as a non-nuclear state. The following May, Ukraine 
initialed the Lisbon Protocol, formally reaffirming its 
commitments. 

In its declaration of independence of August 24, 1991, 
immediately after the failed coup in Moscow, the Ukrainian 
legislature had announced its intention that Ukraine be 
nuclear-free, militarily neutral, and nonaligned—yet then 
proceeded to name a defense minister and start organizing 
a Ukrainian army. 

Kravchuk believed the formerly Soviet conventional 
forces on Ukrainian territory, which Ukraine claimed as its 
own after declaring independence, were clearly sufficient 
for the defense of the country. With more than 700,000 
troops, Ukraine would have the second-largest standing 
army in Europe after Russia, although that number would 
be reduced to 200,000 by the end of the decade under the 
terms of the Conventional Forces in Europe treaty. What 
caused Ukraine to rethink its policy toward nuclear disar- 
mament? 

All Ukraine's well-intended declarations were made 
under different domestic and international circumstances 
from those prevailing today. Although Kravchuk and other 
leaders in Ukraine have not abandoned their commitment 
to the ratification of START I and the nonproliferation pact, 
growing popular sentiment to keep some of Ukraine's 
strategic arms has worked against it. Encouraged by prag- 
matic prime minister Leonid Kuchma, who was once direc- 
tor of the world’s largest missile factory, many—but not 


all—members of parliament favor ratification of START I, 


with certain conditions, but believe Ukraine should not 
sign the NPT. They argue Ukraine should temporarily 
hold on to its 46 more modern SS-24 missiles not covered 
by START as a deterrent against potential aggression 
from an increasingly unstable and hostile Russia. Their 
position certainly received a boost from the Russian 
parliament’ decision to claim Sevastopol, but it also has 
its roots in two other significant developments of the 
last couple of years: growing resentment and mis- 
trust of the West, and realization of Ukraine's economic 
weakness. 
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SHUNNING THE WEST 

The United States policy—now acknowledged to have 
been mistaken, and which the administration of President 
Bill Clinton says it is trying to correct—of viewing the suc- 
cessor states through Russian eyes was in large part respon- 


sible for Ukraines newly negative attitude toward the West. ` 


First Bush and then Clinton thought they could bully 
Ukraine into quick ratification of the START treaties by 
placing the future of American-Ukrainian relations on the 
line. But Ukraine really had little to lose there, and its con- 
cerns about its security and finances—the main obstacles 
to ratification—were not imaginary. 

Ukrainians see potential parallels between the conflict 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina and their own tense relation- 
ship with Russia as conservative forces in Russian society 
encourage and support separatist sentiment in regions of 
Ukraine with a heavy concentration of Russians in the pop- 
ulation, such as the Crimea. The failure of the West to stop 
the genocidal war in Bosnia, which a battalion of United 
Nations peacekeeping troops from Ukraine has witnessed 
for itself, has made Ukraine insistent that it receive legally 
binding security guarantees from the worlds nuclear coun- 
tries in return for giving up its nuclear arsenal. In fact, the 
Wests failure in Bosnia has underscored for Ukrainians the 
inadequacies of Western security institutions when it comes 
to protecting the vulnerable new countries of Europe from 
bully states seeking to preserve their disintegrating empires. 

To fill the security vacuum, Kravchuk has held talks 
with Ukraine’ eastern European neighbors, chiefly Poland, 
on increased military cooperation and the possibility of cre- 
ating a security zone in central and eastern Europe. This 
initiative has upset the Russian military and Russian gov- 
ernment officials, who have warned Poland against such 
ties with Ukraine—claiming that the latter falls within Rus- 
sias “sphere of influence.” 

Ukrainians are nervous about transferring their nuclear 
warheads to Russia for dismantling as the disarmament 
treaties envision. Anxiety that their neighbor might stock- 
pile the weapons instead of destroying them caused 
Ukraine briefly to suspend the removal of tactical arms to 
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Russia during the spring of 1992. The transfer resumed and 
was completed only after Russia agreed to allow Ukrainian 
inspectors to monitor it. 

Disappointed at receiving no compensation from Rus- 
sia for the valuable components in the transferred tactical 
weapons, Ukraine has proclaimed that it owns the 176 
strategic missiles and 42 strategic bombers on its soil. Lead- 
ers assert their motive is not to take control of the arms, but 
to ensure Ukraine's right to be paid for the fuel and parts. 

Kravchuk has also voiced disappointment at the sum of 


$175 million offered thus far by the United States to cover 


the expenses of Ukrainian disarmament, stressing that 
complete disarmament could cost some $3 billion, which 
would shatter Ukraines faltering economy. In an effort to 
nail down at least the money that had been pledged, 
Ukraine’ defense minister, Konstantin Morozov, announced 
during an official visit to Washington in July that Ukraine 
had begun to dismantle 10 of its 130 older SS-19s (the gov- 
ernment evidently decided it would be more economical 
to dismantle the 10 missiles, which fall under the START 
accord, than to replace their highly toxic liquid fuel, which 
was approaching its expiration date in August). The United 
States promised to release the funds even though Ukraines 
legislature had not yet formally ratified START 1. 

Seeing Ukrainian resentment grow, the Clinton 
administration admitted this spring that its pressure on 


` the fledgling country had backfired. Clinton sent Defense 


Secretary Les Aspin and Strobe Talbott, his special envoy to 
the former Soviet Union, to entice Ukraine with a 
new “flexibility” on Ukrainian demands. To the Ukraini- 
ans’ delight, the United States offered to mediate certain 
disagreements between Russia and Ukraine, chiefly re- 
garding the implementation of the disarmament treaties. 
Specifically, the United States suggested placing the 
warheads in temporary storage on Ukrainian territory, 
where they would be monitored by international inspec- 
tors; the warheads would be transferred to Russia for 
extraction of the nuclear material, the Americans said, only 
when Ukrainian concerns about security and com- 
pensation had been alleviated. 
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WHO'S AGAINST REFORM 

The controversy over Ukraines nuclear weapons has 
attracted the whole world’s attention, which the young 
nation probably would not otherwise have received. But 
Ukraine's leaders have shied away from the bold reforms 
championed by Yeltsin. Instead, those who govern Ukraine 
have repeatedly pointed the finger at the Russian bear and 
have used the two countries differences to divert attention 
from the deep political and economic crisis at home. This 
crisis, which stems from the leadership's inability to cope 
with Ukraines heavy dependence on Russia for its energy 
needs as well as on leaders lack of commitment to reform, 
is the main threat today to Ukraine's independence. 

While Kravchuk achieved initial success, unifying 
Ukraine’ fragmented “Sovietized” society behind the inde- 
pendence movement and maintaining social and ethnic 
harmony, citizens have been severely disillusioned by his 
failure to address the economic motives that inspired them 
to support independence. An expert at balancing conflicting 
interests and views, the president has no vision of his own 
of what kind of Ukraine he would like to see—except for 
his emphasis on stability and some vague notion of plural- 
ism. Furthermore, his campaign promises to the party elite 
- and political cronies (many of whom are believed to be 
involved in growing corruption) have rendered him inert 
in the face of an economy sliding toward collapse. 

The “clever fox,” as he is often called, did not take 
advantage of his mandate—60 percent voted for him in the 
presidential election—to warn people just how high the 
price of independence might be, especially considering 
Ukraines dependence on Russian petroleum products and 
natural gas. Russia supplies 90 percent of Ukraines oil and 
60 percent of its natural gas, so rising prices for these com- 
modities have added to the country’s economic woes and 
hindered attempted reforms. 

The conservative-dominated parliament and the mod- 
erately reformist Kuchma government have also con- 
tributed to the crisis. The opposition parties are weak, partly 
because a faction within the formerly influential Rukh 
umbrella organization switched its allegiance to the presi- 
dents favor, but mainly because the multiparty system in 
Ukraine is underdeveloped and most political parties are 
regarded with suspicion. 

When Kuchma’s government was formed and won a 
six-month grace period during which it was granted spe- 
cial powers to issue decrees, even its modest gains in fiscal 
responsibility—reducing the budget deficit from 44 to 20 
percent of gross domestic product and briefly stabilizing 
Ukraines embattled transitional currency, the coupon— 
were wiped out by a single vote in parliament. 

In May the directors of the large state enterprises and 
collective farms who make up the majority in the legisla- 
ture refused to renew Kuchmas special powers. As they had 
habitually done before, they ordered the National Bank to 
increase the already large money supply so that the state 
could raise wages and offer cheap credits to state farms— 
all in their panic over Russia’s plans to raise prices on oil 


and gas to world market levels. 

A constitutional crisis ensued when Kravchuk, who had 
come under criticism for sitting on the sidelines for six 
months, offered to take charge of the government—with 
Prime Minister Kuchma left with the task of running the 
economy. Kravchuk’s proposal was rejected twice by par- 
liament, whose populist policies have driven the annual 
inflation rate upwards of 2,000 percent. 

Living standards in Ukraine have declined to among the 
lowest in the CIS, while even Kuchma’ modest goal of pri- 
vatizing mainly just small and medium-sized businesses in 
the country has been blocked by opponents of reform in 
parliament and at the local level (96 percent of all enter- 
prises are still controlled by the state). Only about 100 
enterprises have been privatized in Ukraine thus far, and 
only a few small private farms, in keeping with Kravchuk’s 
vow to the influential directors of the huge state and col- 
lective farms that their domain would not be threatened by 
any land reforms. 

The Ukrainian governments failure to enact agricultural 
reform is a serious mistake, considering Ukraine ‘potential 
as a major agricultural producer. Once the Russian empire’ 
breadbasket, Ukraine still exports grain and other products 
to Russia and the CIS—but not nearly at the levels it did 
before the forced collectivization of the 1930s, which 
destroyed private farming in Ukraine. 


THE MINERS STRIKE BACK 

A wave of strikes in the economically vital Donbas 
industrial region in eastern Ukraine for several weeks in 
June, which threatened to shut down the crucial heavy 
industrial sector, brought public disillusionment over inde- 
pendence’ heavy economic toll to a peak. Led by the pow- 
erful coal miners’ strike committees, which played a key 
role in resisting Communist rule during the last days of the 
Soviet Union, tens of thousands of strikers demanded not 
only economic concessions but major political change and 
greater economic autonomy for the Donbas. Disappointed 
with both Kravchuks and parliaments mismanagement of 
the economy, the miners demanded parliamentary elections 
and a referendum to show “no confidence” in the president. 

Meeting the demands of the strikers in order to end their 
strike, parliament, after some foot-dragging, voted to hold a 
referendum of no confidence on itself and the president 
September 26. The results of the plebiscite, however, would 
not be legally binding, because of a loophole in the 
Ukrainian law on referendums. 

Political change is precisely what is necessary to break 
the political stalemate that has paralyzed the Ukrainian 
economy, but resistance from those in power and those 
who support them continues to prevent it. Over the sum- 
mer it appeared that Kravchuk, who had originally sup- 
ported the referendum, and parliament had agreed to try to 
call off the vote, as various public opinion polls (however 
questionable their methodology) showed that both presi- 
dent and legislators would go down in defeat. 

' Beyond the political wheeling and dealing, the coal min- 


ers’ strike was brutally telling. It demonstrated just how 
weak and dependent on Russia Ukraine is, and showed 
Ukraine’ leaders failing to do anything about it. The Rus- 
sified coal miners could not help but look across the nearby 
border with Russia and notice that they were far worse off 
than the people on the other side. While leaders in Russia 
did their share of political bickering, at least their president 
was dedicated to reforms. 


DOING WITHOUT RUSSIA 

The breakup of the Soviet Union made it difficult and 
inconvenient for many Russian and Ukrainian enterprises 
to continue trading with each other. Ukraine developed a 
huge trade deficit with Russia, and many Russian enter- 
prises cut off their traditional supplies to Ukrainian facto- 
ries because of Ukraine's inability to make payments and 
its difficulties with currency exchange. 

Heavily industrialized eastern Ukrainian was hard hit by 
this breakdown of supply lines, and many factories there 
are operating at only partial production capacity. The 
Ukrainian government has continued to subsidize even the 
most inefficient, loss-making industries, while privatization 
of these huge state businesses has been placed on the back 
burner, at the behest of the powerful managers who have 
turned them into their personal fiefdoms. 

Under pressure from these managers and their striking 
employees, the Ukrainian government signed an economic 
integration treaty with Russia and Belarus this summer that 
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would essentially eliminate many barriers to trade. The 
agreement, which must be ratified by the parliaments of all 
three countries, has greatly upset nationalists in Ukraine, 
who fear it will serve either as a springboard to further polit- 
ical integration or will simply allow Russian enterprises to 
swallow up Ukrainian industry. 

Economic reality has also dashed Ukrainian dreams of 
turning westward, away from Russia, and integrating with 
western Europe. Ukrainian products and industries, the 
realization is dawning, simply cannot compete with West- 
ern goods. 

Certain politicians, including President Kravchuk, pride 
themselves on having spared the Ukrainian people the vio- 
lent political clashes that have occurred in Russia. But this 
stagnant peace reveals how deep the resistance to breaking 
with the past is in Ukraine. Thus if Ukraine lags far behind 
while Russia moves ahead and prospers, some Ukrainians 
may decide they would be better off back in Russias lap— 
loosing the internal divisions and strife many have sought 
so avidly to avoid. 

Kravchuk, or whoever may replace him, will have to 
stand up to the nostalgic ruling class, which has profited 
so greatly from the economic chaos of independence, or 
face a possible splintering of the country into a pro-Rus- 
sian east and nationalist west. Otherwise, he risks repeating 
the mistakes of past Ukrainian leaders who are blamed 
unsparingly by history for losing a rare opportunity at 
independence. E 
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Georgia since Independence: 
Plus Ça Change. .. 


BY ELIZABETH FULLER 


_ which coincided with the violent overthrow of 
Georgian President Zviad Gamsakhurdia, found 
Georgians stunned, demoralized, and exhausted. Nor has 
the situation improved fundamentally since then. On the 
contrary, in no other former Soviet republic has the transi- 
tion to independence left such a bitter legacy of popular dis- 
illusionment, political instability, economic disintegration, 
and seemingly unresolvable interethnic conflicts. 

From its inception in the autumn of 1987, when a hand- 
ful of dissidents founded the republic’s first informal polit- 
ical group, the Georgian movement for national 
independence was undermined by personality clashes that 
led to the formation of rival organizations. At the same 
time, growing national awareness tended to degenerate into 
a chauvinism directed at the republics ethnic minorities (in 
particular the Abkhaz and Ossetians), who constitute one- 
third of Georgia’ total population. 

Three months of nationalist demonstrations reached a 
climax in late November 1988 when tens of thousands of 
Georgians congregated in Tbilisi to protest proposed 
changes to the Soviet constitution that would have cir- 
cumscribed the right of the republics to secede from the 
Soviet Union. It is a measure of Georgians’ collective lack 
of political sophistication that the subsequent rejection of 
the draft constitutional amendments by the Georgian 
Supreme Soviet (parliament) was interpreted as a conces- 
sion to grassroots protests. (It is more likely that the Geor- 
gian leadership was hoping to marginalize the nascent 
opposition by demonstrating support for the causes it 
embraced.) This perception engendered a widely held belief 
in the efficacy of protest and confrontation, rather. than 
debate and compromise, as a political tactic—often with 
tragic repercussions. 

On April 9, 1989, Soviet troops launched a gratuitously 
brutal attack on demonstrators in Tbilisi. Nineteen people, 
mostly teenage girls and elderly women, were killed and 
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hundreds were injured. Far from intimidating the Geor- 
gians, however, the incident served as a catalyst, galvaniz- 
ing pro-independence sentiment: henceforth the question 
was not whether Georgia would break away from the Soviet 
Union, but how and when. Political parties proliferated (by 
early 1990 they already numbered 150) but, instead of clos- 
ing ranks in a single, coordinated independence movement, 
they promptly set about quarreling among themselves over 
tactics. 

The Georgian political climate during the summer of 
1990 deteriorated rapidly into factionalism, mutual recrim- 
ination, and violence, with arson attacks on various parties’ 
headquarters and the killing of two political activists. 
Appeals to create a united front fell on deaf ears. The pub- 
lic mood was one of fear and bewilderment, compounded 


' by the inability to distinguish clearly between the programs 


of the 34 political parties that had registered for parliamen- 
tary elections that were to take place in October; all 34, 
including the Georgian Communist party, espoused inde- 
pendence, democratization, and a market economy. 


GAMSAKHURDIA: THE AUTHORITARIAN IN 
DEMOCRATIC CLOTHING 

Given that the elections had essentially become a ques- 
tion of personalities, rather than issues, Zviad Gamsakhur- 
dia, the former literary scholar-turnmed-human rights activist, 
had the key advantage of having symbolized resistance to 
Moscow for over 30 years. The son of Konstantine Gam- 
sakhurdia, Georgias most gifted twentieth-century novel- 
ist, Zviad was first arrested in 1956 at the age of 17 for 
distributing leaflets in Tbilisi calling for Georgia's indepen- 
dence from the Soviet Union. During the early 1970s he’ 
compiled samizdat documentation on the use of torture in 
Georgian prisons, corruption within the Georgian Ortho- 
dox church, and the destruction of historic monuments; in 
1977 he founded the Georgian Helsinki Monitoring Group. 
Although regarded by the intelligentsia as compromised by 
his confession of guilt and appeal for clemency after his trial 
in 1978 on charges of anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda, 
to the “man in the street” Gamsakhurdia personified the 
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Georgian people’ desire for independence. In the absence 
of any other candidate of comparable stature, his 
Roundtable/Free Georgia coalition won a total of 155 of the 
250 seats in the new parliament. As one defeated rival com- 
mented: “Any party would have won that was headed by 
Zviad Gamsakhurdia.”! 

The new post-Communist parliament elected Gam- 
sakhurdia chairman at its inaugural session. It soon became 
clear, however, that despite his credentials as a human 
rights activist, Gamsakhurdia’s understanding of how 
democracy functions was seriously flawed and, indeed, that 
on his personal scale of priorities, democracy was less 
important than independence at any price. His fervent 
nationalism mutated into blatant chauvinism: within weeks 
of his advent to power he annulled South Ossetia’s 
autonomous status within Georgia, directly contravening 
a pre-election promise to preserve the autonomous status 
of Abkhazia, Adzharia, and South Ossetia. 

The new parliament embarked on a course of direct 
confrontation with Moscow, voting to boycott both the 
March 1991 referendum on the future of the Soviet Union 
and the negotiations on a new union treaty. Then, on April 
9, 1991, Georgia declared its independence. It is symp- 
tomatic of Gamsakhurdia’s autocratic style, and the servility 
of the parliament, that this decision was neither debated 
nor voted on; Gamsakhurdia read the independence dec- 
laration to assembled deputies who unanimously endorsed 
it with a standing ovation. 

Gamsakhurdia grew increasingly authoritarian and para- 
noid, arresting political opponents, imposing media cen- 
sorship, and blaming “agents of Moscow” for any 
manifestations of dissent. Plans for the privatization of land 
and economic reform were indefinitely postponed. Such 
was Gamsakhurdia’s popularity, however, that on May 26, 
1991, he was elected president with an overwhelming 86 
percent of the vote. 

Three events served to alienate the moderate intelli- 
gentsia and thereby erode Gamsakhurdia’s power base, 
paving the way for his violent overthrow: the forced resig- 
nation in mid-August of Prime Minister Tengiz Sigua and 
Foreign Minister Giorgi Khoshtaria, both of whom subse- 
quently accused the president of dictatorial leanings, Gam- 
sakhurdia’ failure to condemn unequivocally the Moscow 
putsch in August 1991; and his orders to National Guard 
troops to fire on demonstrators in early September. 

Moderate and radical opposition parties combined forces 
and called for Gamsakhurdia’s resignation and new parlia- 
mentary elections. Pro- and anti-Gamsakhurdia demon- 
strations and sporadic armed clashes continued for six 
weeks and then subsided. As the leaders of other republics 
converged on Alma Ata, the capital of Kazakhstan, to for- 
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malize their commitment to membership of the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States (CIS) on December 20, 
protesters again congregated in Tbilisi to call for Gam- 
sakhurdia’ resignation. Sigua and renegade National Guard 
commander Tengiz Kitovani, together with paramilitary — 
leader Dzhaba Ioseliani, and with tacit if not active support 
from the Russian military, instigated an assault on the par- 
liament building. After two weeks of street battles in which 
scores of people were killed and the central boulevard of 
Tbilisi was reduced to smoldering ruins, Gamsakhurdia and 
his entourage fled into exile on January 6. 


SHEVARDNADZE RETURNS 

Already, on January 2 the leaders of the two armed for- 
mations instrumental in forcing Gamsakhurdia’s ouster, 
Kitovani and Ioseliani, had declared the president deposed 
and announced the transfer of power to a “Military Coun- 
cil.” This body then dissolved parliament, formed a provi- 
sional government, reinstated Sigua as prime minister, and 
invited representatives of the intelligentsia and all political 
parties to join a Consultative Council, which was to pre- 
pare for new elections in the spring. 

Neither these measures, however, nor the public rela- 
tions campaign undertaken by former Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Eduard Shevardnadze (who between 1972 and 1985 
had been first secretary of the Georgian Communist party) 
to convince the West that what had happened “was not so 
much a violent takeover as a conflict between an authori- 
tarian regime and democratic forces,” were sufficient to 
redeem the putschists. The United States and the countries 
of the European Community withheld diplomatic recog- 
nition, leaving Georgia, which had not joined the CIS, an 
international pariah. Restoration of the monarchy (abol- 
ished in 1801 when Georgia was absorbed into the Russian 
Empire) was effectively precluded by embarrassing and 
unseemly squabbles between the rival claimants to the 
Georgian throne. 

In an attempt to resolve the crisis of legitimacy, the 
Democratic Union (the successor organization to the Geor- 
gian Communist party) proposed that the Military Coun- 
cil invite Shevardnadze to head a “government of national 
salvation.” Shevardnadze duly flew home to Tbilisi in early 
March, and within days was elected chairman of a State 
Council that superseded the Military and Consultative 
Councils, and was intended to function as the supreme leg- 
islative and executive body until new elections were held. 

The cachet of political respectability bestowed by She- 
vardnadze’s presence had the desired effect: within weeks 
Georgia was granted international recognition and even 
received small amounts of urgently needed financial aid. It 
rapidly became clear, however, that Shevardnadze’ options 
were limited. The old power structures on which he had 
relied as Georgian party boss—the Communist party and 
the KGB—had crumbled; actual power lay with the unsa- 
vory and unscrupulous paramilitary leaders Kitovani and 
loseliani who had, with Shevardnadze, been elected to the 
presidium of the State Council. 
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The northwestern region of Mingrelia, where Gam- 
sakhurdia’s family originated, was racked by insurrection; 
supporters of the ousted president systematically disrupted 
rail traffic and blew up bridges. The autonomous republic 
of Adzharia, which is populated by Georgian Muslims, was 
pursuing its own policy oriented toward neighboring 
Turkey. The moderate political opposition, whom She- 
vardnadze endeavored to coopt, was demoralized and the 
economy was a total shambles. 

Because the Georgian constitution makes no provision 
for the functioning of a State Council, and since Gam- 
_sakhurdia had not resigned as president, Shevardnadze’s 
‘Jegal standing was at best tenuous. His immediate priority 

was therefore to stabilize the domestic political situation (or 
at least create the illusion of stabilization) in order to par- 
lay public goodwill into a convincing electoral victory, 
thereby giving the lie to Gamsakhurdia’ claims that he still 
enjoyed overwhelming popular support. To achieve this, 
Shevardnadze resorted to large-scale intimidation, the arbi- 
trary arrest and detention of thousands of Gamsakhurdia 
loyalists, and stringent media censorship. 

In late April new parliamentary elections were sched- 
uled for October 11; Gamsakhurdia announced that he 
would boycott them, saying they were unconstitutional. A 
total of 47 parties registered; as in 1990, their programs 
were virtually interchangeable. 

The election law, a masterpiece of obfuscation, was 
amended several times, finally to allow for the simultane- 
ous election of a non-party parliament chairman who 
needed to receive only one-third of the total vote. The sole 
candidate for this post: Eduard Shevardnadze. 

Shevardnadze’ political honeymoon proved, however, 
to be short-lived. In June, five people were killed when a 
car bomb exploded near Ioseliani’s home. Shortly after, a 
prominent Gamsakhurdia supporter was accused of mas- 
terminding a botched attempt, in which several people were 
killed, to seize the Tbilisi television tower, allegedly in the 
hope of provoking a general uprising against the State 
Council and reinstating the deposed president. In early July, 
loselianis men were attacked by Gamsakhurdia supporters 
in the west Georgian town of Tsalendzhikha, and retaliated 
with horrific and indiscriminate violence against the local 
population. 

Shevardnadze attempted to defuse tensions by announc- 
ing an amnesty for political prisoners and appealing for 
“national reconciliation.” Gamsakhurdia’s partisans in Min- 
grelia responded: by kidnapping a group of senior govern- 
ment officials sent to negotiate the release of the Georgian 
deputy prime minister, whom they had abducted on July 
9. Shevardnadze dispatched the National Guard under 
now-Defense Minister Kitovani to western Georgia to locate 
the hostages. Instead, Kitovani marched his men into 
Sukhumi, the capital of the autonomous republic of Abk- 
hazia on the Black Sea, and opened fire on the local parlia- 
ment building, precipitating an all-out civil war between 

_ Georgia and the Abkhaz minority that has evolved into the 
major factor affecting all aspects of government policy. 


THE WAR IN ABKHAZIA 


Tensions in Abkhazia between Georgians, who consti- 
tute 45.7 percent of the regions half-million people, and the 
Abkhaz, who account for only 17.8 percent, have existed 
for decades, with each ethnic group convinced that it has 
been discriminated against by the other. In 1978, and again 
in 1988-1989, the Abkhazians lobbied Moscow, without 
success, for their republic to be made part of the Russian 
republic. An Abkhazian parliamentary decree in August 
1990 upgrading Abkhazia’ status to that of a union repub- 
lic was promptly annulled by the Georgian parliament, as 
was a “Declaration of Sovereignty” adopted four months 
later. 

In June 1992 the Abkhazian parliament submitted to 
the Georgian State Council a draft treaty on federal or con- 
federal relations between Georgia and Abkhazia. In mid- 
July, in the absence of any response from Tbilisi, the 
Abkhazian parliament voted to restore the constitution of 
1925, which designated Abkhazia a union republic. 
Although this move was denounced by the Georgians as a 
separatist act, negotiations on an acceptable basis for future 
relations were continuing. 

It has been suggested that Shevardnadze approved Kito- 
vanis attack on Sukhumi on the assumption that the Geor- 
gians’ numerical superiority would guarantee a swift 
military victory and thus consolidate popular support in 
the runup to the elections. This hypothesis is unconvinc- 
ing insofar as Shevardnadze must have been aware that 
Russia would not hesitate to intervene if it perceived the 
100,000-strong Russian population in Abkhazia to be at 
risk. Shevardnadze himself has told Western journalists that 
Kitovani had acted without his knowledge or approval in 
attacking Sukhumi. 

If Shevardnadze had indeed counted on using force to 
bludgeon the Abkhazians into submission, he miscalcu- 
lated badly. Armed units from the North Caucasus made 
up of ethnic groups distantly related to the Abkhaz traveled 
to Abkhazia to fight alongside the Abkhazians. A cease-fire 
agreement signed in early September by Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin, Shevardnadze, and Abkhazian parliament 
chairman Vladislav Ardzinba collapsed when Kitovani, who 
steadfastly opposed any degree of autonomy for Abkhazia, 
refused to comply with the requirement that he withdraw 
his troops from Abkhazian territory. Ardzinba insisted on 
a withdrawal of Georgian troops as a precondition for 
resuming negotiations on a federal agreement. In early 
October, Kitovani’s incompetence enabled the Abkhazians 
to capture the coastal town of Gagra, effectively giving the 
Abkhazians control of the entire northern half of the region. 


SOUTH OSSETIA 

As noted earlier, the catalyst for the outbreak of intereth- 
nic violence in South Ossetia, whose population is two- 
thirds Ossetian and one-third Georgian, was Zviad 
Gamsakhurdia’s arbitrary decision in December 1990 to 
abolish the regions autonomous status within Georgia. The 
local parliament which, like its Abkhazian counterpart, had 


attempted without success to declare independence from 
Georgia, began campaigning for the unification of South 
Ossetia with the North Ossetian Autonomous Republic, 
which lies inside Russia. Sporadic fighting continued 
throughout 1991; thousands of refugees abandoned their 
homes. In January 1992 the South Ossetians voted over- 
whelmingly in a referendum to secede from Georgia and 
become part of Russia. In June of that year Yeltsin and She- 
vardnadze concluded an agreement on the deployment of a 
tripartite (Russian, Georgian, and Ossetian) peacekeeping 
force; this was subsequently augmented by a small contin- 
gent of Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) peacekeepers. Progress toward a political settle- 
ment has, however, been minimal. The South Ossetian 
leadership, fearful that Yeltsin will conclude an agreement 
with Georgia recognizing as inviolable the existing frontier 
between Georgia and Russia, continues to lobby the Rus- 
sian parliament for support. 


THE 1992 ELECTIONS 

The October 1992 parliamentary elections were over- 
shadowed by interethnic fighting; voting was postponed in 
nine districts in Abkhazia and South Ossetia. While no sin- 
gle political party won a clear majority in the new parlia- 
ment, a large number of members of the former 
Communist nomenklatura were elected as independent 
candidates; many were subsequently assigned key posts in 
the new administration. Shevardnadze received a clear 
mandate of support, winning 96 percent of the vote. Most 
(but not all) international observers assessed the voting as 
free and fair. 

The elections enhanced Shevardnadze’s international 
image without substantially augmenting his authority. The 
war in Abkhazia increased his reliance on Kitovani, whose 
National Guard was the main Georgian fighting force and 
who was repeatedly rumored to be preparing a putsch 
against Shevardnadze. It also imposed further strain on an 
economy already crippled by a Russian oil embargo and the 
breakdown of traditional trade channels. 

While abiding by his avowed intention not to commit 
Georgia to CIS membership, Shevardnadze embarked upon 
negotiations with Russia aimed at concluding a friendship 
and cooperation treaty and an agreement on the gradual 
withdrawal of Russian troops from Georgia. This February, 
however, the Russian parliament stipulated that the sign- 
ing of the friendship and cooperation treaty was contingent 
on a peaceful settlement of the conflicts in Abkhazia and 
South Ossetia. Shevardnadze nonetheless continued to 
insist that there was no alternative to improved relations 
with Russia—a policy that only served to intensify the mis- 
givings of both moderates and radicals in the Georgian par- 
liament, and culminated in calls by the latter for 
Shevardnadze’ resignation. 

In early May Shevardnadze succeeded in replacing Kito- 
vani as defense minister, thus broadening his options for 
pursuing a diplomatic settlement in Abkhazia. On May 14, 
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Shevardnadze and Yeltsin met in Moscow and signed a 
cease-fire agreement. Abkhazian parliament chairman Ardz- 
inba, although not invited to the talks, agreed to abide by 
the cease-fire as a gesture of good will. This did not deter 
the Abkhazians from launching a major offensive against 
Sukhumi at the beginning of July. 

With Kitovani effectively neutralized, one factor above 
all continued to hinder a peaceful solution to the Abkhazian 
crisis: the divergent agendas of various Russian interest 
groups. Since the turn of the year it has become increas- 
ingly clear that, contrary to repeated assertions by Russian 
Defense Minister Pavel Grachev, hard-line elements in the 
Russian military leadership (who cannot forgive Shevard- 
nadze for “losing” Eastern Europe during his tenure as 
Soviet foreign minister) are deeply implicated in the fighting 
in Abkhazia. In March, Georgian Foreign Ministry officials 
submitted to the CSCE a dossier detailing extensive Rus- 
sian military and military intelligence involvement in the 
region. 

Equally disquieting is the clear policy shift in recent 
months on the part of Yeltsin and the supposedly liberal 
faction in the Russian political leadership. True, Yeltsin has 
no option but publicly to express support for the Georgian 
assertion that Abkhazia is an inalienable part of Georgia, 
since to do otherwise would be to play into the hands of 
the leaders of those regions inside Russia that aspire to inde- 
pendence; but this professed commitment to the concept 
of territorial integrity has been qualified by increasingly 
tough rhetoric. Taking their cue from Yeltsin's argument 
that the international community should grant Russia “spe- 
cial powers” to guarantee peace and stability in the Soviet 
successor states, Russian Foreign Minister Andrei Kozyrev 
threatened in May to cut energy supplies to whichever side 
violates the Abkhazian cease-fire agreement concluded 
between Yeltsin and Shevardnadze; in June the Interfax 
news agency reported that Russian Deputy Prime Minister 
Sergei Shakhrai had affirmed that “any large scale military 
action in the Abkhazian-Georgian conflict zone must be 
regarded as a direct challenge to Russia’ vital interests with 
all the ensuing conclusions and consequences.” 

In early July, against the background ofa fierce battle for 
control of Sukhumi, Kozyrev embarked upon a new round 
of shuttle diplomacy that culminated in the signing of an 
agreement on July 27 for a cease-fire, the cessation of hos- 
tilities, and the demilitarization of Sukhumi, to be moni- 
tored initially by a tripartite Russian-Georgian-Abkhazian 
commission which would later be reinforced by UN 
observers. As of mid-August, minor violations of the cease- 
fire had been reported, but both Abkhazian and Georgian 
troops and North Caucasian volunteers were withdrawing 
on schedule from the combat zone. In Georgia, however, 
the agreement, which Shevardnadze cautiously character- 
ized as “not a final document on a final settlement. . . 
[but]the beginning of an end to the war” was widely 
denounced as a betrayal by Shevardnadze of Georgian 
national interests. Political negotiations on Abkhaziaé future 
status within Georgia have yet to resume. 
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The interaction between the war in Abkhazia and the 
rupture of economic ties with Russia and other former 
Soviet republics has had catastrophic results for Georgia. 
The fundamental weakness of the Georgian economy is 
that, of the countrys most important products (citrus fruit, 
tea, wine, coal, manganese), only the last is viable on the 
world market. (Political considerations limit the market for 
a second potential export, namely Su-25 fighter aircraft.) 
While negative growth has been registered for several 
years—in 1991, domestic debt doubled to exceed GNP— 
the process has accelerated since the demise of the Soviet 
Union. Industrial production in 1992 was down by two- 
thirds from 1990; large chemical, metallurgical, machine- 
building, and truck and tractor factories—all dependent on 
_ Russia for parts and for most orders—were barely func- 
tioning. Unemployment was calculated in November 1992 
at 20 percent. 

The coupons issued as a parallel currency this April after 
Russia had for months withheld supplies of banknotes, 
which were initially traded at one coupon to the ruble, had 
been devalued by 500 percent by the end of June, at which 
juncture an estimated 85 percent of the population was liv- 
ing below subsistence level. The decision by the Russian 
Central bank in late July to withdraw from circulation all 
pre-1993 ruble notes prompted the Georgian government 
to declare the coupon the sole legal currency. As of mid- 
August, the official exchange rate was pegged at seven 
coupons to the ruble. 

The prospects for economic recovery are bleak. Sizable 
aid packages are unlikely to materialize since the West is 
suffering from donor fatigue and has focused its energies 
primarily on Russia. What Western aid Georgia has 
received to date has come mostly from Germany, which is 
now plunged into a severe recession. A Georgian plea to 
the International Monetary Fund this June for emergency 
aid was turned down pending Georgia’s implementation of 
measures to stabilize the economy, in particular a stricter 


monetary policy. 
WILL HISTORY REPEAT ITSELF? 


A comparison of Georgia under Gamsakhurdia and 
under Shevardnadze yields several distinct parallels: 


¢ Both men came to power personifying national hopes 
for a better future—hopes they could not fulfill. 


° Both had an international reputation as democrats that 
they subsequently compromised by resorting to 
authoritarian methods, thereby forfeiting the support 
of the moderate intelligentsia. 


e Both had to contend with the separatist aspirations of 
disaffected ethnic minorities that were widely per- 
ceived as being fueled by Moscow in an attempt to 
sabotage Georgian independence. 


e Progress toward democracy was minimal. The parlia- 
mentary opposition was fragmented and ineffectual; 
its proposed alternative policies were rejected out of 
hand by the parliaments chairman. 


Months of friction between Shevardnadze and Prime 
Minister Sigua over economic policy and relations 
with Russia culminated in the latter's forced resigna- 
tion in August. Analogous policy disagreements pre- 
ceded Sigua’s dismissal by Gamsakhurdia and his 
subsequent alignment with the opposition. 


ə Meanwhile an influential warlord (Kitovani, none 
other) withdrew his allegiance to the elected leader- 
ship and waited in the wings for a chance to topple 
his former master. 


One could argue then that, 18 months after the breakup 
of the Soviet Union, very little in Georgia has changed. The 
country may enjoy the formal attributes of independence— 
diplomatic recognition, membership in the United Nations 
and the CSCE—but it is still virtually devoid of effective 
government and a functioning economy. Executive power 
does not extend beyond the capital; Mingrelia and much of 
Abkhazia are not under government control. Law and order 
has broken down almost completely. Western journalists 
report gunfire nightly in Tbilisi, where bus drivers refuse to 
leave the depots after dark without a police escort. 

Granted, Shevardnadze has strengthened his position in 
recent months by ridding himself of Kitovani and Sigua, 
bullying parliament into granting him special powers to 
rule by decree, and concluding the Abkhazian cease-fire 
agreement. His acceptance of United States assistance in 
training his security apparatus, which came to light fol- 
lowing the fatal shooting of CIA operative Fred Woodruff 
near Tbilisi by a drunken off-duty soldier, may prove to be 
counter-productive if it leads to a proxy struggle for influ- 
ence in Georgia between the United States and Russia. Sim- 
ilarly risky is Shevardnadze’s insistence that the only 
solution to Georgias economic woes lies in the “normal- 
ization” of relations with Russia. Shevardnadze appears in 
fact to be counting on continued massive Western support 
for Yeltsin, in the hope that the latter will in turn prove 
strong enough to defend Georgia’s interests against reac- 
tionary elements in the Russian parliament and military. 

At the twenty-fifth Soviet Communist party congress in 
1976, Shevardnadze declaimed that “for us Georgians, the 
sun rises not in the east, but in the north, in Russia.” If, as 
some Western observers hypothesize, Yeltsin is gradually 
yielding to pressure from hard-line conservatives unable to 
come to terms with the loss of empire, and has embarked 
on a policy of neo-imperialism aimed at bringing the former 
Soviet republics back under Russian hegemony, Shevard- 
nadze may yet discover that for Georgia the sun of inde- 
pendent statehood also sets in the north—permanently. Mi 
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ON RUSSIA AND EURASIA 


Adam Smith Goes to Moscow: 

A Dialogue on Radical Reform 

By Walter Adams and James W. Brock. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1993. 156 pp., $19.95. 

Seldom is economic decision making by anyone 
other than greedy financiers or executives shown to be 
the stuff of drama. But it can be, especially when com- 
bined with explosive politics. The unusual form Walter 
Adams and James Brock employ in Adam Smith Goes to 
Moscow allows them to capture some of the challenge of 
setting out—as one of the two parties to their dialogue, 
the- prime minister of a composite eastern European 
nation, describes it—”to walk a tightrope toward mar- 
ket democracy over an abyss of anarchy and terror.” 

The authors’ emphasis is on the questions and doubts 
voiced by the prime minister rather than the always def- 
inite answers that the busy American expert called in for 
his advice has at the ready. The debate on “shock ther- 
apy” versus a more gradual economic transformation is 


also a meditation on real life versus abstractions, on - 


change, and on the role of government in it all. The 
issues are rendered crystal clear, and the book is very 
lively for a work that extols the benefits of a strict mon- 
etary and fiscal policy. Both sides are given many good 
lines, but the prime minister, the more worldly-wise of 
the two participants, has the final word. “If trees are to 
be cut, then wood chips must fly,” the adviser says, quot- 
ing an old Russian proverb. “These are not wood chips 
we're dealing with,” returns the prime minister. “These 
are people struggling to survive—T[and] citizens capable 
of inciting political insurrection.” 
Alice H. G. Phillips 

The New Eurasia: l 
A Guide to the Republics of the Former Soviet Union 
By David T. Twining. Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 1993. 213 
pp., $17.95. l 

If any book is going to speed one along the learning 
curve students of the Soviet Union have encountered 
with that countrys fragmentation, The New Eurasia will 
do it. | 

Twining answers all of the whos, whats, wheres, 
whens, and whys from Armenia to Uzbekistan in con- 
cise—and surprisingly entertaining—chapters that are 
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neatly divided into sections treating the geographic, 
demographic, and political information of each country, 
its history, its major events since 1991, its current bor- 
der and internal conflicts. Amusing anecdotes are inter- 
laced with compelling quotes from the major players. In 
accessible language, Twining easily combines discussions 
of the political, ethnic, military, and ecological fallout 
from the Soviet Union's collapse. 

The book’s other strength is that it approaches the 
nations studied as new, active countries with a future, 
rather than as former Soviet shibboleths that just popped 
up in the nightmares of cartographers and linguists. 

By giving only very brief histories of each nation 
and relying heavily on newspaper and magazine reports, 
Twining has already dated his book. But he has not 
failed in summing up the recent events that form 
the foundation of Eurasia’s future (the book could be 
easily updated every year). Also, he digests some of the 
current thinking by leading academics on Eurasia, allow- 
ing the reader to place the chronology of events in 
context. 

Sean Patrick Murphy 
The Struggle for Russia: 
Power and Change in the Democratic Revolution 
By Ruslan Khasbulatov. New York: Routledge, 1993. 270 pp., 
$29.95. 

In The Struggle for Russia, the speaker of the Russian 
parliament gives the reader a sampling of academic dis- 
course on recent events in Russia combined with first- 
hand experience. _ 

About half the book is an interview in which the for- 
mer economics professor tells his personal history and 
shares his thoughts on political and economic transition 
in the Russian Federation. Khasbulatov follows this with 
a colorful and detailed chronicle of the August 1991 
coup attempt. 

In the final (and most interesting) section, Khasbu- 
latov offers several essays on the problem of power and 
change in today’s Russia, carefully placing his arguments 
in historical context. Perhaps because of the widespread 
fear in Russia of the rise of charismatic extremists, Khas- 


` bulatov suggests that only the creation of a class of pro- 


fessional politicians can save the country; the irony 
should not be lost on American voters who recently 
indicated their opinion of career politicos. 

S. P M. WE 
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AUGUST 1993 


INTERNATIONAL 


Economic Community of West African States (ECOWAS) 
(See Intl, UN; Liberia) 


Middle East Peace Conference 

(See also Israel) 

Aug. 31—In Washington, Israeli and Palestinian representatives 
resume negotiations. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 
(See Russia) 


Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
(See Rwanda) 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference; Israel) 


United Nations (UN) 


(See also Azerbaijan; Bosnia and Herzegovina; Cambodia; Croatia; Italy; 


Lebanon; Liberia; Rwanda; Somalia) 

Aug. 4—Trevor Gordon-Somers, the UN envoy to Liberia, has 
asked the government of Ivory Coast to deter private agencies’ 
relief shipments across the border into Liberia into areas 
controlled-by Charles Taylor, a rebel leader, The New York 
Times reports; Gordon-Somers has said the aid for the 
estimated 220,000 refugees created by the Liberian civil war 
could disrupt a cease-fire agreed to last week; officials in the 
ECOWAS forces fighting Taylors rebels say the convoys to 
areas controlled by him also carry weapons. 

Aug. 27—By unanimous vote, the Security Council suspends its 
June 16 ban on oil and arms shipments to Haiti as well as the 
freeze on Haitian assets abroad because the country’s military 
government has agreed to step down and reinstate President 
Jean-Bertrand Aristide, who was deposed in a September 1991 
coup. 

The UN has declared Azerbaijan south of Nagorno-Karabakh 
too dangerous for the office of the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees to continue relief work there, The New York Times 
reports; a new wave of approximately 200,000 refugees is fleeing 
an Armenian offensive in the region, joining some 800,000 other 
refugees created by the 5-year undeclared war. 


AFGHANISTAN 
(See Russia) 


ALGERIA. 

Aug. 21—The 5-member Presidential Council replaces Prime 
Minister Belaid Abdesslam with Foreign Minister Redha 
Malek; the move is believed to be in response to the failure of 
Abdesslam's economic policies. 

Aug. 22—Former Prime Minister Kasdi Merbah, 2 members of his 
family, and 2 other people are killed by gunmen; Merbah, who 
ruled in 1988 and 1989, strongly opposed Islamic 
fundamentalism. 


ANGOLA 
Aug. 4—Government air raids on rebel-held Huambo, the 
country’s 2d-largest city, destroy the Red Cross headquarters in 
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the city and kill dozens of civilians. 


ARMENIA 


(See Intl, UN; Azerbaijan) 


AZERBAUJAN 

(See also Intl, UN) 

Aug. 23—The Defense Ministry says Azerbaijani troops have 
withdrawn from the strategic town of Fizuli, south of the 
disputed enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh, after being virtually 
surrounded by ethnic Armenian forces from the enclave; 
50,000 people have been evacuated from Fizuli. 

Mahoud al-Said, UN Secretary General Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali’ personal envoy to Azerbaijan, reports that the town of 
Zengelan, near Fizuli, is under the control of government 
forces from Armenia. 

Aug. 31—Official results from a referendum held August 19 show 
that 97.5% of voters answered no to the question, “Do you have 
confidence in President Abulfez Elchibey?”; turnout was 
reported at 92%. The president fled Baku, the capital, in June in 
the face of a military rebellion, and Heydar Aliyev, the chairman 
of parliament, assumed effective executive power; Elchibey, who 
was elected in June 1992 and is still legally the president, has 
been blamed for losses in the war over Nagorno-Karabakh and 
corruption in the governing Popular Front. 


BELGIUM 

Aug. 1—Prime Minister Jean-Luc Dehaene announces that Prince 
Albert will assume the throne; the prince's childless brother, 
King Baudouin I, died July 31; Albert must be confirmed by 
parliament within 10 days. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

(See also US) 

Aug. 1—Serb forces backed by Yugoslavia announce they have 
captured Mount Bjelasnica, a strategic point outside Sarajevo, 
the capital; the government denies the claim. 

Government radio says Serb militias have launched 
artillery, tank, and infantry attacks on army positions in the 
eastern town of Zvornik, the northern town of Doboj, and in 
Gornji Vakuf, a town in the southwest. 

Aug. 3—As many as 300 soldiers—most of them government 
troops—have died in the last 10 days of fighting between the 
army and Serb forces around the village of Jezera outside 
Sarajevo, The New York Times reports. 

Aug. 17—Thirty-three soldiers are killed in battles between 
government forces and Croat militias backed by Croatia in the 
southwestern city of Mostar. 

Aug. 24—In Mostar, heavy fighting erupts between government 
forces and Croat militias; 5 civilians are killed and 15 
wounded by Croat artillery fire. 

Aug. 28—The Bosnian parliament, made up mostly of Muslims, 
votes 65 to 0 to reject a peace plan devised by the UN and the 
EC that would divide the country into 3 separate republics 
based on ethnicity; in the mountain town of Grude, the 
parliament of the self-declared Croat state approves the plan 
and officially declares the Croat republic of Herzeg-Bosna; the 
self-declared Bosnian Serb parliament also accepts the plan. 

Aug. 29—UN officials say French UN troops stationed on Mount 
Igman came under fire from government troops for several hours 


| August 25; Serb forces recently withdrew from Igman and Mount 
Bjelasnica—which both overlook Sarajevo—in a concession to 
the Bosnian government during peace negotiations. 


BBRAZIL 


Aug. 29—In Vigário Geral, a slum in Rio de Janeiro, masked 
gunmen kill 21 people and wound 4 others in a raid; state 
officials blame military police officers for the attack, which 
they say is in retaliation for yesterday's killing of 4 military 
police officers in the same area by members of the Red 
Command drug trafficking group. 

4ug. 31—Federal police officials say that miners murdered 16 
people at 2 Yanomami tribe lodges in Hoximt near or just 
over the border with Venezuela August 15; government 

“officials have said the approximately 2,000 miners who 
operate illegally in the Yanomami reservation will be expelled. 


CAMBODIA 

Aug. 1—Khmer Rouge guerrillas shell a UN compound at the 
Thai-Cambodian border and hold 21 peacekeepers captive for 
7 hours on Thai territory. 

\ug. 2—The Ist contingent of the 20,000-strong UN mission sent 
to Cambodia under the 1991 peace accords leaves the country; 
the pullout is scheduled to be completed by November 15. 

An apparent Khmer Rouge ambush of a train some 14 

miles east of Kampor in southern Cambodia leaves at least 10 
people dead and 30 wounded. 

“ug. 18—Cambodia’s new army, made up of soldiers from 3 
former rival factions, mounts what the government calls the 
largest offensive against the Khmer Rouge since the UN 
mission began in March 1992; at least 3 rebels are reported 
killed when 6,000 government troops attack a Khmer Rouge 
command center and arsenal in northwestern Cambodia, and 
army units advance on 2 other rebel bases. 


ICHINA 

‘See also Japan; US) 

Aug. 12—The government announces it has closed 1,000 of the 
1,200 economic development zones set up by local officials to 
attract domestic and foreign investment, often by offering 
unauthorized tax breaks and incentives; in July the state began 
an effort to cool down the economy, which grew 14% last year. 
Earlier this month the government made public plans to tum 
one-third of state-owned enterprises into limited-liability 
corporations responsible for their own losses. 

The official newspaper China Daily announces that a social 
insurance system providing all urban workers with guaranteed 
unemployment benefits will be established within 2 years. 

Aug. 21—At the end of an official 6-day conference on the 
problem, President Jiang Zemin calls for a crackdown on 
corruption in government; the official New China News 
Agency reported recently that between 1990 and 1992 the 
Communist party disciplined 605,689 of its members for 
-corruption. 

In Hong Kong, the government informs Han Dongfang, 
whom police expelled from China a week ago, that his 
passport has been revoked because of his subversive activities 
abroad; Human Rights Watch says Han, who organized China’s 
Ist free labor union during the 1989 pro-democracy protests 
in Tiananmen Square, is at least the 4th dissident to be 
expelled in the last year. 


(COLOMBIA 

Aug. 4—By emergency decree; President César Gaviria reverses a 
court order that had allowed the release of detainees held 
without formal charges for more than 240 days; under the 
decree, prosecutors now have 18 to 24 months to press charges 
against people detained for drug- and terrorism-related crimes. 
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CROATIA 

(See also Bosnia and Herzegovina; US) 

Aug. 2—For a 2d day, Serb artillery backed by the Yugoslav army 
shells and partly sinks a bridge near the town of Maslenica 
that links the Dalmatian coast with the rest of the country; 
there are no reports of casualties; the Serb forces, who have 
held Croatia’s Krajina region for 2 years, say Croatian army 
units did not withdraw from the area today as agreed under an 
accord reached July 16; the Croatian army has refused to 
withdraw until the Serbs place their heavy weapons under UN 
control, as required by a UN Security Council resolution 
earlier this year. 


CZECH REPUBLIC 
(See Russia) 


EGYPT 

Aug. 8—In the town of Nag Hammadi in the southern province of 
Qena, unidentified gunmen shoot and kill General Abdel- 
Hamid Mohammed Ghobara, the deputy provincial police 
chief, along with his driver and bodyguard; security officials 
suspect Islamic militants. 

Aug. 14—The High State Security Court acquits 24 members of 
the militant Islamic Group on trial for the 1990 killing of 
Parliament Speaker Rifaat al-Mahjoub; the court's president 
says confessions by some of the defendants are ineligible 
because they were obtained under torture; 14 of the 
defendants are released and the remaining ones receive 
sentences of from 5 to 15 years for offenses related to the 
murder. 

Aug. 19—Cairo police say 2 Islamic militants were killed by a 
bomb the militants set off in the capital yesterday that killed 3 
other people and wounded 16, including Interior Minister 
Hassan al-Alfi. 


EL SALVADOR 

Aug. 17—Juan Antonio Lucero, the last of 4 members of a faction 
of the rebel Farabundo Martí National Liberation Front 
(FMLN) accused of the 1985 killing of 4 US Marines and 9 
other people in San Salvador, the capital, is acquitted; he had 
been held in prison 5 years while awaiting trial. The 3 others 
accused—also members of the FALN—were convicted in 
1991 of taking part in the massacre and were sentenced to 
prison terms of from 4 to 25 years. 


GEORGIA 

Aug. 17—First Deputy Interior Minister Mikhail Osadze 
announces on government radio the arrest of the man who on 
August 8 killed Fred Woodruff, a regional affairs officer at the 
US Embassy; Osadze declines to identify the man; Woodruff, 
who was traveling in a car near Tbilisi, the capital, with 
President Eduard Shevardnadze's security chief and 2 other 
people when he was shot, was an operative of the US Central 
Intelligence Agency said to be engaged in training the 
presidents security force. 


GERMANY 

Aug. 16—In Düsseldorf, the Arabic-speaking hijacker of a Dutch 
airliner diverted from Tunis surrenders to police after 11 hours 
on the ground; he released some 140 passengers shortly after 
landing, holding only 2 crew members; the hijacker demanded 
freedom for Sheik Omar Abdel Rahman, the Egyptian Muslim 
cleric held in the US on suspicion of involvement in the 
February bombing of the World Trade Center in New York. 


HAITI 
(See also Intl, UN) 
Aug. 30—In Washington, Robert Malval is sworn in as prime 
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minister at the Haitian embassy; Malval, who was chosen for 
the post by returning President Jean-Bertrand Aristide, was 
officially approved by the bicameral parliament last week; 
Aristide, who was deposed in a September 1991 coup, is 
expected to be reinstated October 30. 


INDIA 

Aug. 6—During a 5th day of clashes between militants and 
paramilitary border police in the northern state of Jammu- 
Kashmir, at least 12 people are reported dead and scores 
wounded in demonstrations in several towns protesting 
alleged killings of civilians by soldiers. 

Aug. 8—In Madras, the capital of southern Tamil Nadu state, a 
bomb destroys the headquarters of the militant Hindu 
nationalist group Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS), killing 
at least 10 of its members; an official from the Bharatiya Janata 
party, the main Hindu opposition, which is part of the RSS, 
blames the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam, a Muslim 
guerrilla organization in Sri Lanka. 


INDONESIA 
Aug. 13—President Suharto reduces the prison sentence of José 


Gusmao from life to 20 years; Gusmao, who headed a 
separatist movement in the annexed province of East Timor, 
was convicted of rebellion earlier this year. 


IRAQ 


Aug. 19—Near Mosul, US planes bomb an Iraqi surface-to-air 
missile battery after it fires 2 missiles that miss US planes 
patrolling the northern no-fly zone; no-fly zones were 
established after the Persian Gulf War in northern and 
southern Iraq to protect Kurds in the north and Shiites in the 
south from air attacks by the armed forces. 

Aug. 24—In London, Husham el-Shawi, the ambassador to Canada, 
and Hamid el-Jabouri, who recently retired as ambassador to 
Tunisia, announce they have defected from Iraq; they are the 4th 
and 5th ambassadors to defect from President Saddam Hussein’ 
government since the Persian Gulf War. 


ISRAEL 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference; Lebanon) 

Aug. 2—A government worker is killed and 5 other people are 
injured when their cars are struck by a bus commandeered by 
a member of the Iran-backed Islamic Holy War militant group. 

Aug. 6—The New York Times reports government officials have 
confirmed that Environment Minister Yossi Sarid met recently 
with a top PLO leader in Cairo, with Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Rabin’s knowledge. 

Aug. 13—Foreign Minister Shimon Peres announces Israel will 
continue negotiating with Palestinian representatives Hanan 
Ashrawi, Saeb Erekat, and Faisal al-Husseini in Middle East 
peace talks even though they have been appointed to the PLO 
committee that oversees the Middle East peace talks; it is the 1st 
time Israel has included the PLO in Middle East peace talks. 

Aug, 29—An Israeli government official says members of Rabin’ administration 
and members of the PLO have agreed in secret meetings to allow for 
Palestinian self-rule in Gaza as well as in the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
city of Jericho, reports The New York Times. 


ITALY 

Aug. 12—Defense Minister Fabio Fabbri says Italy will withdraw 
almost all its troops participating in the UN mission in Somalia 
from Mogadishu to positions north of the capital, to protest 
the use of force by the missions current command; there are 
2,600 Italian troops in Somalia. 


IVORY COAST 
(See Intl, UN) 


JAPAN 

Aug.4—A government report released today acknowledges that 
many of the estimated 200,000 Korean, Chinese, and other 
women who served in the army's network of brothels for 
soldiers that operated between 1932 and 1945 were “recruitec 
against their will.” a 

Aug. 6—Parliament chooses Morihiro Hosokawa as prime 
minister; Hosokawa, the founder of the reformist Japan New 
party and leader of a 7-party coalition of socialists and 
conservatives, will be the lst prime minister in 38 years who | 
not a member of the Liberal Democratic party. Takako Doi, a 
former head of the Socialist party, is elected speaker of the 
lower house; she will be the 1st woman to hold the post. 


KAZAKHSTAN 


(See Russia) 
KOREA, NORTH 


~ (See Japan) 


KOREA, SOUTH 
(See Japan) 


KYRGYZSTAN 
(See Russia) 


LEBANON 

Aug. 1—Thousands of the estimated 300,000 refugees who fled 
last week's Israeli attack on the Iranian-backed Party of God 
guerrilla groups positions begin returning to their homes; a 
cease-fire signed yesterday ended the weeklong 
assault. 

Aug. 9—Government troops enter villages in southern Lebanon a: 
part of a plan, approved by Israel, Lebanon, Syria, the US, and 
the UN, to rebuild areas damaged by Israeli forces 
last month. 

Aug. 15—Just outside the Israeli-declared security zone in the 
south, a spokesman for the 395 remaining Palestinians 
deported by Israel says they have accepted an Israeli offer to 
return more than 180 of them to the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip next month, the rest to be returned in 
December; most of the more than 400 Palestinians who were 
exiled by Israel last December for being alleged Islamic 
militants had refused to return until Israel allowed them all to 
be repatriated at the same time. 

Aug. 19—Near the town of Shihin in the security zone, 9 Israeli 
soldiers are killed and 3 wounded in 2 separate bombing 
attacks; the Party of God takes responsibility; at least 2 people 
are killed by Israeli: warplanes that attack Party of God 
positions in the Bekaa region in retaliation for the bombings. 


LIBERIA 

(See also Intl, UN) l 

Aug. 1—A UN-brokered cease-fire in the civil war goes into effect. 
The 3 main factions in the war—the National Patriotic 
Liberation Front (NPLF) and the United Liberation Movemer 
of Liberia, both guerrilla groups, and the interim govemment 
under Amos Sawyer installed by ECOWAS—signed a peace 
pact July 25 in Geneva that provides for disarmament under 
UN supervision and February elections. Nearly 150,000 
people were killed in the war, which began when the NPLF 
began battling President Samuel Doe's military government in 
December 1989. 


LITHUANIA 


Aug. 31—The last soldier of the former Soviet army leaves 
Lithuania; 17,000 former Soviet troops remain in Latvia, and 
7,000 in Estonia; there were about 120,000 Soviet troops in 


_ the three Baltic states on independence in 1991. 


BNICARAGUA 

Aug. 19—In the northwestern village of Quilali, former contra 
rebels take 38 government officials, military officers, and 
legislators hostage who had come to hold talks with them; 
they demand the resignations of the army commander, 
General Humberto Ortega Saavedra, who served in the same 
capacity in the Sandinista government, and of Antonio Lacayo 

_ Oyanguren, President Violeta Barrios de Chamorro’s chief of 
staff; the US-backed contras fought a guerrilla war against the 
Sandinista government between 1981 and 1990. 

{ug. 20—In Managua, the capital, a leftist group led by Donaldo 
Mendoza, a retired Sandinista army major, abducts Vice 
President Virgilio Godoy Reyes, 5 legislators, and 27 other 
people attending a meeting of conservative politicians; 
Mendoza demands the release of the 37 remaining hostages 
held by the former contra rebels; 1 legislator was released 
yesterday to convey the contras’ demands to the government. 

“Aug. 25—Both groups release their hostages after officials promise 
they will not be prosecuted; hearings will be held on 
demobilized soldiers’ and rebels’ claims that they have not 
been given the land and support promised by Chamorro’s 
government. 


“NIGERIA 

\ug. 12—On the Ist day of a 3-day strike, millions of people, 
especially in Lagos, the largest city, and other cities in the 
southwest, do not report to work; the strike was called by the 
Campaign for Democracy, a coalition of some 40 labor, 
professional, and human rights groups, to protest President 
Ibrahim Babangida’s annulment of the June 12 presidential 
election. Babangida, who came to power in a 1985 coup, has 
said he will hand over power to civilians by August 27. 

Aug. 25—The government announces an effective rise in gasoline 
prices, which are currently heavily subsidized, that could 
increase them tenfold; modest gas price increases last year 
sparked serious rioting. 

Aug. 26—Babangida resigns from the armed forces, steps down as 
head of the military government, and names a 32-member 
interim civilian government headed by Ernest Shonekan; the 
government, made up almost entirely of Babangida’s close 
friends and political supporters, will rule by military decree. 

Aug. 27—At a news conference in London, Moshood Abiola, the 
candidate who is believed to have won the annulled 
presidential election, says he will return to Nigeria and forma 
“real” government, possibly within a week; Abiola left the 
country August 3, reportedly after receiving death threats. 

PAKISTAN 

See US) 

POLAND 

‘See Russia) 


RUSSIA 

(See'also Lithuania) 

Aug. 7—At a meeting in Moscow, President Boris Yeltsin and the 
leaders of Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan 
sign a statement on the inviolability of the border with 
Afghanistan; Turkmenistan, which also borders Afghanistan 
but whose president did not attend the meeting, is not a 
signatory; Tajik Islamic insurgents who have taken refuge in 
Afghanistan are conducting cross-border raids against 
Tajikistan, involved for more than a year in full-scale civil war; 
more than 20,000 people in Tajikistan are estimated to have 
been killed. After 25 Russian troops deployed in Tajikistan 
were killed last month in such an incursion, Yeltsin declared 
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that the Tajik border was effectively Russias, and a defense 
against the spread of “Islamic fundamentalism.” 

Aug. 13—At a meeting in the northern city of Petrozavodsk, 
Yeltsin tells the leaders of Russia’s semiautonomous republics 
and administrative units that no territories will be allowed to 
secede from the Russian Federation; Yeltsin says if the union 
cannot be held together peacefully, “it could be done by naked 
force, by a dictatorship.” 

Aug. 18—At a nationally televised news conference, new Justice 
Minister Yuri Kalmykov, chief of a presidential commission 
investigating charges of government corruption, alleges a 
“connection” between Vice President Aleksandr Rutskoi and a 
Swiss bank account containing “large sums of state money”; 
Rutskoi, who denies the allegations, broke with Yeltsin in April 
after saying publicly that corruption was widespread among 
government officials. 

Aug. 25—In Warsaw, Yeltsin and Polish President Lech Walesa 
issue a joint communiqué in which Yeltsin states his 
“understanding” of Poland's desire to join NATO; Defense 
Minister Andrei Kozyrev has said Polish membership would 
anger Russian nationalists. 

Aug. 26—The Central Bank announces that 1-, 3-, 5-, and 10-ruble 
notes printed before 1993, which were scheduled to become 
invalid August 31 under a plan to slow inflation and call in 
rubles circulating in other former Soviet republics, will remain 
legal tender until the end of the year; larger notes must be 
used or redeemed before the original deadline. 

During a stop in Prague, Yeltsin calls the 1968 Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia “an assault on the sovereignty of 
an independent state”; with Czech President Vaclav Havel, he 
signs a treaty Havel says will create the “psychological and 
political climate” for closer relations between their 2 countries. 
Afterward, Yeltsin flies to Bratislava, the capital of Slovakia, 
and, with Prime Minister Vladimir Meciar, signs a treaty 
furthering increased economic links. 


RWANDA 

Aug. 4—In Arusha, Tanzania, Rwandan President Juvénal 
Habyarimana and the 2 leaders of the Rwanda Patriotic Front, 
Paul Kagame and Alexis Kenyarengwe, sign an accord ending the 
ethnic-based civil war that began in October 1990; the pact calls 
for UN peacekeepers to replace OAU ‘troops in the country. 


SINGAPORE 

Aug. 29—Results from balloting yesterday show Ong Teng 
Cheong, a former chairman of the governing People’s Action 
party, has been elected president, with 59% of the vote; he will 
be the country’s 1st directly elected head of state since 
Singapore gained independence from Malaysia in 1965; the 
office is largely ceremonial, but a constitutional change 
empowers Ong to veto cabinet decisions. 


SLOVAKIA 
(See Russia) 


SOMALIA 

(See also Italy) 

Aug. 7—Near Bale Dogle, about 50 miles northwest of Mogadishu, 
the capital, in a desert area loosely controlled by factional 
leader Mohammed Farah Aidid, US and French members of 
the UN peacekeeping force kill 5 Somali gunmen and take 15 
prisoner after their convoy is attacked; 2 US soldiers were 
wounded in an ambush nearby August 5. 

Aug. 9—US officials announce that the explosion in southern 
Mogadishu that killed 4 American members of the UN force 
yesterday was not a land mine, as originally thought, but a 
bomb set off by remote control; 12 American soldiers have 
been killed in Somalia since US units arrived in December. 
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SOUTH AFRICA ` 

Aug. 5—Over the last 6 days, 137 people have died in political violence 
in the townships outside Johannesburg, The New York Times reports. 

Aug.’ 16—Under pressure from the African National Congress - 
(ANC), the government delegation at the continuing talks on 
the country’s post-apartheid future agrees to transfer Walvis 
Bay and several islands to Namibia; South Africa granted 
independence to Namibia under a 1990 US-brokered peace 
treaty, but kept control of Walvis Bay, the region's only deep- 
water port, citing security concerns. 

Aug. 22—Outside a workers hostel east of Johannesburg, a black 
gunman kills 12 blacks and wounds 20. 

Aug. 30—Responding to a report released August 23 by an 
independent 3-member commission that it appointed for the 
task, the ANC apologizes for human rights abuses in its 
military camps outside South Africa from the late 1970s to 
1991 but says it will not discipline violators or pay 
compensation to victims, since “the alleged abuses were 
committed in a state of siege.” The commission detailed cases 
of extended imprisonment without a hearing, torture, and 
summary execution of alleged spies, internal dissidents, and 
those breaking military discipline by Mbokodo (Grinding 
Stone), the ANCS security department. 


SRI LANKA 

(See also India) 

Aug. 18—In a statement released by its office in London, the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam says the group is willing to 
enter into talks with the government on ending the 10-year- 
old civil war; rebel leader Valupillai Prabhakaran says the 
Tigers, who have been calling for an independent state, would 
consider a federal Sri Lanka, with a Tamil homeland with 
limited autonomy in the north and east. 


SUDAN 

(See also US) 

Aug. 7—Former US President Jimmy Carter arrives in Khartoum, 
the capital, to begin a mediation effort in the 10-year-old civil 
war between the Muslim-dominated military government and 
rebels from the mainly Christian and animist south; hundreds 
of thousands of people, mostly civilians, have died from 
fighting and famine brought on by war. 


SYRIA 
(See Lebanon) 


TAJIKISTAN 
(See Russia) 


THAILAND 

(See also Cambodia) 

Aug. 22—Several gunmen fire on a train near the Malaysian 
border, killing 2 people and wounding 7; the deputy national 
police chief says the Patani United Liberation Organization, a 
Muslim separatist group in this primarily Buddhist country, 
claimed responsibility for the attack. 


TURKEY 

Aug. 21—Near a military outpost close to the border with Iran, 2 
Turkish soldiers are killed by a land mine planted by members 
of the Kurdish Workers party (PKK). 

Aug. 22—In Igdir province in the east, 16 Turkish soldiers are 
killed by rockets fired by PKK rebels. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) 

Northern Ireland 

Aug. 31—The Ulster Freedom Fighters, a banned E Protestant group, 
says it regrets the killing yesterday in Belfast of a woman 


whose husband had been the group’ target. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

(See also Georgia; Germany; Iraq; Lebanon; Somalia; Sudan) 

Aug. 18—The State Department announces Sudan has been placed 
on the list of countries that support terrorism because of 
evidence that the government allows terrorist groups to 
operate training camps and safe houses in the country. 

Aug. 23—Citing his disagreement with President Bill Clintons 
policy toward the states of the former Yugoslavia, Stephen 
Walker, the State Department desk officer for Croatia, resigns; 
on August 9, State Department officials announced that Jon 
Western, an analyst in the departments Intelligence and 
Research Bureau, had resigned; Western, who was responsible 
for investigating war crimes in Bosnia and Herzegovina, quit t: 
protest US policy in Bosnia. On August 4, Marshall Freeman 
Harris, the State Department desk officer in charge of Bosnia, 
tendered his resignation; Harris publicly criticized the Clinton 
administration for pressuring the Bosnian government to 
accept partition of the country so as to end the war there. 

hee 25—The State Department announces it is banning the sale c 
more than $1 billion in high-technology equipment to China 
over the next 2 years because China shipped M-11 missile 
parts to Pakistan; the recent shipments violated the Missile 
Technology Control Regime, an accord intended to stem the 
proliferation of high-technology weapons; although China has 
not signed the regime, it has agreed to uphold its tenets; the 
State Department says Pakistan will also face sanctions, but on 
fewer goods. 


UZBEKISTAN 
(See Russia) 


YUGOSLAVIA 
(See Bosnia and Herzegovina; Croatia) 


ZIMBABWE 
Aug. 20—President Robert Mugabe says Zimbabwe will deport 
whites the state deems racist. [ 
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l “[Ninëteen ninety-three] is not 1914, and the current crises in the Balkans are not about 
to lead to World War II. Hence the periodic statements by American officials claiming 
that “no vital national interest’ of the United States is at stake. Nevertheless, European 
and American leaders.confess to being bothered and stymied by this ‘problem from hell,’ 
to which their diplomats have thus far been able to devise only ‘solutions born in hell.’ ” 
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The West and 
“The Problem from Hell” 


BY JOHN FENSKE 


how Otto von Bismarck foresaw the origins of the 

next great war in Europe. His prediction came 
true on June 28, 1914, when a Serbian nationalist 
assassinated the heir to the Austrian throne in the 
Balkan city of Sarajevo, thus igniting the general 
conflagration now known as World War I. The major 
European powers of the day were initially confident 
that the ensuing regional crisis would be resolved 
quickly, most likely in a brief war that would simply 
readjust the familiar continental balance of power. But 
they were wrong. 

In 1993, Serbian nationalism, Sarajevo, and war in 
the Balkans are once again in the news. And again, the 
major chancelleries of Europe believe that the military 
consequences of this crisis can be readily contained 
within the region. If they are mistaken, however, it will 
not be because the lessons of 1914 have been forgot- 
ten. The success of NATO during the cold war demon- 
strates how acutely aware Western Europeans and 
Americans have been of the need for an exacting 
management of balance-of-power issues. 


Cio damned silly thing in the Balkans,” is 





JOHN FENSKE is an assistant professor of political science at 
Williams College and has written on French politics, Franco- 
German relations, and European security issues. 





'The “problem from hell” is how Warren Christopher, the 
United States secretary of state, once characterized the war in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Lord David Owen, the European 
Community's special envoy on Yugoslavia, has recently 
spoken of his efforts producing only “solutions born in 
hell.” 


The NATO allies believe that war today in the former 
Yugoslavia will not degenerate into a “world war” 
precisely because they are confident that the current 
situation does not resemble 1914 in crucial respects. 
Then, the Great Power alliance systems behind the 
Balkan antagonists, coupled with an immoderate style 
of diplomacy, made for an unstable configuration ready 
to spiral out of control and draw in all the major 
powers. By contrast, the main military powers in 
Europe today are circumspect in the extreme, keeping 
a prudent distance from traditional or potential Balkan 
allies. Moreover, with the end of the cold war, there is 
no longer an overarching rivalry between alliance 
systems that can be drawn by client states into a much 
wider war. 

So 1993 is not 1914, and the current crises in the 
Balkans are not about to lead to World War III. Hence 
the periodic statements by American officials claiming 
that “no vital national interest” of the United States is 
at stake. Nevertheless, European and American leaders 
confess to being bothered and stymied by this ‘‘prob- 
lem from hell,” to which their diplomats have thus far 
been able to devise only “solutions born in hell.””! Why 
the grave concern in Western capitals? The quandary of 
Europe and the United States can be summed up in 
two words: politics and principles. 


THE VIEW FROM HOME 

The politics of developing policy on the current 
Balkan situation are treacherous, in both domestic and 
alliance contexts. The Western media have covered the 
fighting in the former Yugoslavia as vividly and thor- 
oughly as any issue. In consequence, public opinion in 
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the European Community (Ec) and in North America 
has been literally horrified at the extent to which 
civilians have been targets of military operations and 
victims of sheer barbarism. ‘“‘Something must be done!” 
is the predominant sentiment. After all, it is believed, 
the diplomatic and military prowess of the Western 
allies is unmatched in the post—cold war era. Their 
coalition was easily victorious in the 1991 Persian Gulf 
War to liberate Kuwait, and the 1992 intervention in 
Somalia has achieved at least its primary goal of 
averting mass starvation. So the question naturally 
arises: why do our governments not apply whatever 
means necessary to end the senseless suffering and 
separate the combatants? Yugoslavia is closer to West- 
ern Europe than either Kuwait or Somalia. Located 
between Italy and Greece, one might say that the 
problem of the former Yugoslavia is right in the middle 
of the EC. 

European and American politicians on the whole 
demonstrate an exquisite sensitivity to the stronger 
currents of public opinion. Recent events in the 
Balkans have been no exception to this rule, and 
already the EC countries and the United States have 
done much to try to help end the fighting and alleviate 
suffering. 

In mid-1991, the Ec sent delegations to the area and 
began discussing what leverage it might exert in favor 
of peace. Peter Carrington of Britain was appointed as 
the Community’s first special envoy and chaired a 
peace conference in fall 1991. His efforts, however, 
‘failed to halt the fighting in Slovenia and Croatia, the 
initial phase of the Yugoslav breakup. After Lord 
Carrington resigned, his post was taken by David 
Owen, also of Britain. The EC countries. agreed in 
December 1991 on a joint diplomatic approach to 
recognizing the independence of Slovenia and Croatia. 
A special EC panel was commissioned to investigate 
whether the two republics met the Ec’s criteria for 
recognition. Also, in 1992 the Ec asked former Polish 
Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki to investigate 
charges of war crimes and crimes against humanity in 
the Yugoslav war zones. 


*For a detailed account and critique, see Rosalyn Higgins, 
“The New United Nations and the Former Yugoslavia,” 
International Affairs, vol.69, no.3 (July 1993). 

3In UN terminology, ‘‘peacekeeping” means placing neutral 
military forces between warring factions that have agreed to 
their presence. The un’s rules of engagement restrict peace- 
keepers to self-defense and prohibit even the defense of 
civilians, let alone action on behalf of an armed party to the 
conflict. With few exceptions (such as the war to liberate 
Kuwait), the UN stays out of “peacemaking,” an altogether 
more active role. 

The weu is a European defense organization consisting of 
nine EC countries. Its more ambitious members would like it 
to one day take on the role of an “independent European 
defense identity,” whereas the more cautious ones want it to 
be a “European pillar within NATO.” 


As the Ec began to realize the inadequacy of its own 
efforts to stop the bloodshed, it called on the UN 
Security Council.” The UN appointed its own special 
envoys to the region, first the American Cyrus Vance 
and then his successor, the Norwegian Thorvald Stol- 
tenberg, who have closely coordinated their efforts 
with those of the Ec. There has also been increasing 
involvement of the office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and the United 
Nations Protection Force (UNPROFOR), which together 
provide “peacekeeping” and humanitarian assistance.’ 

French, British, and Canadian soldiers form the 
bulk of UNPROFOR troops, with large contingents also 
coming from many other countries. NATO has helped 
the UN with aerial surveillance from its AWACS, and 
later, with the fighter aircraft necessary for enforcement 
of a “no-fly zone” over Bosnia and Herzegovina. Both 
NATO and the Western European Union (WEu) have’ 
organized naval patrols in the Adriatic Sea to enforce 
UN embargoes.* The governments and private relief 
organizations of many Western countries have re- 
sponded to the needs of people in the Yugoslav war 
zones for food, medicine, and assistance. EC members 
and other European countries have taken in thousands 
of refugees from the war. There is, therefore, much 
generosity in the Western response to the Balkan crises 
of the 1990s. 

All the same, a significant fraction of Western public 
opinion wants more done to stop the fighting and 
provide aid to the victims. By mid-1992 most Western 
analysts and diplomats had given up hoping that 
Yugoslavia would stay intact and tacitly agreed to name 
the government of Serbia, along with its allies the 
Croatian Serbs and the Bosnian Serbs, as the primary 
aggressors. Thus, what had generally been portrayed 
up until then as a “civil war’ became a “war of 
aggression” in Western discourse. As the breakup 
reached its second phase with the war in Bosnia, 
sympathy grew among Western publics for the belea- 
guered Muslim civilians of Sarajevo and other Bosnian 
cities under Serb (or sometimes Croat) siege. At a 
minimum, activist sentiment would like to see greater 
efforts to protect the Muslims and mitigate their 
sufferings. More ambitious interventionists want to see 
Western military action to punish the Serbs, perhaps 
even to push them back out of areas they have 
captured. 

Yet there is a serious objection to taking military 
measures to stop the fighting. The gist of it is conveyed 
by a witticism coined somewhere inside the United 
States Department of Defense: “We do deserts—we 
don’t do mountains.” Kuwait and Iraq were ideal 
terrain for reconnaissance, tactics, and logistics. The 
wooded hills and mountains of Bosnia, however, 
resemble more the jungles of Southeast Asia, since they 
provide cover for the enemy and present numerous 


physical obstacles to the rapid and successful taking of 


territory by American or European forces. Western 
military planners are confronted with the unappealing 
prospect of needing large numbers of troops, of 
keeping them in place for a long time, and of losing the 
lives of many soldiers. As the United States learned in 
Vietnam, it is not always easy to know in advance 
whether the amount of pain necessary to get a deter- 
mined opponent to submit can be exerted at a cost 
acceptable back home. 

Thus, Western politicians are understandably reluc- 
tant to commit themselves to a peacemaking expedi- 
tion of unknown duration. It is almost certain that 
there would be more Western body bags returning 
home from Bosnia than from the war to liberate 
Kuwait. With such images on the evening television 
news, one can readily foresee majority opinion in the 
West swinging firmly toward withdrawal. In addition, 
the Serbs have the option of widening the war to 
include Kosovo and Macedonia, thus dramatically 
raising the cost to allied forces. If there were an outright 
failure to achieve order in the region, or perhaps just an 
ambiguous success, the humiliation and the spilled 
Western blood could revive the “Vietnam syndrome” 
in Washington and allied capitals. 

Even the best efforts of UN and EC envoys were not 
much appreciated by the politicians and their military 
planners. The plan drawn up by Cyrus Vance and Lord 
Owen to end the conflict would have instituted a 
permanent cease-fire, partitioned Bosnia along ethnic 
lines, and sent in a peacekeeping contingent much 
larger than the existing UNPROFOR. While there would 
be less danger than under -active peacemaking, these 
troops would be committed for an indefinite time to 
the guarding of hotly contested borders in a highly 
unstable situation. The inherent flaws of the plan soon 
became the object of another cynical remark: “The only 
thing worse than the failure of Vance-Owen would be 
the success of Vance-Owen.”’ 


THE ALLIES’ PERSPECTIVE 

Difficulties with the politics of intervention are not 
confined to the domestic arena, since there have been 
numerous squabbles among nominal allies over how to 
handle the Yugoslav crises. In the early stages, Ger- 
many surprised its EC partners by uncharacteristically 
insisting they follow its lead in recognizing Slovenia 
and Croatia as independent states. The result was the 
EC’s decision in December 1991 to recognize the two 
new states in January 1992 so long as they met certain 
conditions. Even that compromise was hard to keep, 
since the Germans went ahead with their own recogni- 
tion before the end of December. The rift caused by the 
German initiative has still not been repaired. In the 
middle of this year, Secretary of State Warren Chris- 
topher claimed there was general agreement that the 
Germans had made a mistake that opened the way for 
the even more intractable problems in Bosnia. 
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Thus, less than a year after its unification in October 
1990 and the recovery of complete sovereignty, Ger- 
many seemed to many outsiders to be trying to assert a 
newfound diplomatic independence, if not a right of 
priority concerning its “backyard” in eastern Europe. 
Serbian propaganda used German policy to revive fears 
about the pro-Nazi regime in Croatia during World 
War II. German public opinion held that Slovenians 
and Croatians had as much right to self-determination 
as did Germans and that, in any event, independence 
and international recognition were the surest means to 
block the violent designs of the Serbian regime in 
Belgrade. 

In a similar manner, each of the major allied players 
has its own prejudices and preferences complicating 
the development of a coherent approach. Furthermore, 
each of the ex-Yugoslavia’s neighbors has its views or 
even vital interests (real or perceived) at stake. Greece, 
for example, has been a traditional ally of Serbia, a 
bond that was strengthened by a concern over the 
newly independent republic of Macedonia. There was 
nearly unanimous opposition among Greek political 
forces to the existence of a country on their northern 
border bearing the name of an ancient Greek province, 
ostensibly because the newcomer might dispute the 
border between the two countries. For over a year a 
Greek veto prevented EC recognition of Macedonia. In 
mid-1993 a compromise was struck and the country 
was admitted to the UN, though without a flag and 
under the temporary name, “The Former Yugoslav 
Republic of Macedonia.” 

Russia also has traditional ties to Serbia, which have 
had the effect of paralyzing or delaying forceful action 
in several instances. Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
needed to protect himself against claims by nationalist 
opponents that he was giving in too readily to Western 
demands that Russia ‘abandon support for Serbian 
interests. Seeing Yeltsin as their best hope in another 
troubled region (one ultimately more important, many 
would add), Western leaders felt obliged to be under- 
standing of his domestic difficulties. 


THE BURDEN OF PRINCIPLES AND PRECEDENTS 

Citizens and allies thus present two kinds of politi- 
cal difficulty to Western leadership, supplying pushes 
and pulls in many directions. After viewing televised 
images of brutality and suffering, commentators and 
public opinion may well demand further involvement, 
yet essentially the same kind of sentiment would be 
activated by casualties involving “our boys’’—only 
then it would point toward withdrawal. 

The way out of the maze of political expediency is 
through careful reexamination of the fundamental 
principles Western society has at stake in the Balkans 
today. A preliminary list would certainly include: the 
existence of a liberal democracy, respect for borders, 
national self-determination, nonaggression, and protec- 
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tion of basic human rights. Unfortunately, all are being 
violated in Europe today, in places no more distant 
than an hour or two from peaceful and prosperous 
zones. And upon closer examination, some principles 
are in contradiction with others. 

Take, for example, “respect for borders” and “na- 
tional seli-determination.”’ The first suggests that Yugo- 
slavia should have stayed whole, while the second 
implies that Slovenia, Croatia, Bosnia, and Macedonia 
all had a perfect right to secede after consulting their 
people. Furthermore, within the borders of Croatia and 
Bosnia live significant numbers of Serbs, who presum- 
ably have just as much right to self-determination as 
the majority. 

The humanitarian efforts of the Ec, the UNHCR, and 
the UNPROFOR are all intended to address the infringe- 
ment of “basic human rights” in the war zones. But the 
very presence of these personnel has provided a 
rationale for denying the means of “self-determination”’ 
and “respect for borders” to the internationally recog- 
nized Bosnian government. The most aggressive plan 
for Western military action officially proposed thus 
far—the “lift and strike”? option favored by the 
American government—languished due to opposition 
from the British and the French, who were concerned 
about the dangers it posed to their UNPROFOR troops. In 
another example of allied disharmony, the Europeans 
were quick to remark on the supposed hypocrisy of 
‘ American officials, who felt no obligation to furnish 
troops for UNPROFOR contingents in the war zones 
(though there are some American UNPROFOR observers 
in Macedonia), yet who were not entirely disappointed 
that the presence of French and British troops gave 
them a decent excuse for abandoning the strategy of 
“lift and strike.” 

What is arguably the most important principle of all, 
however, has been obscured by the recriminations 
among allies and the search for immediate palliatives: 
the principle of “setting positive precedents” on behalf 
of other fundamental principles. The outcome of the 
war to liberate Kuwait made very clear the willingness 
of the UN, the United States, and many other countries 
to confront unprovoked aggression across internation- 
ally recognized boundaries, even at great cost to 
themselves. Now that precedent has been squandered 
by the inability of the Ec, the UN, and the United States 
to agree at an early stage of this conflict on how best to 
proceed. There are, after all, would-be ethnic cleansers 


“Lift” refers to a selective lifting of the embargo on 
weapons to the war zones, so that the Bosnian Muslims 
could receive better means to defend themselves. The 
“strike” part means that NATO or American warplanes would 
attack Bosnian Serb positions to assist the Muslim counterof- 
~ fensive. 


elsewhere in the world who are watching the West’s 
response with keen interest, and who are awaiting the 
outcome of the proposed UN war-crimes tribunal. 

The list of negative precedents in the present 
instance is maddeningly long: the indecision of the Ec 
and its inability to master the crisis at the outset, the 
near total irrelevance of the Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe in finding a solution, the use of 
force to change borders in lands recently freed of 
Communist control, the flouting of UN resolutions and 
the most elementary human rights, the apparent indif- 
ference of belligerents to the threat of NATO military 
action, the public disagreements among Western allies, 
and the cynical use of humanitarian relief efforts as a 
shield behind which to continue attacks on civilians. 
By comparison, the potentially helpful precedents are 
few and of dubious value to some: the willingness of 
the United States to consult with allies and the UN 
before proceeding, a desire to give negotiated settle- 
ments sufficient time to work before resorting to 
military force, and the exercise of new institutional 
linkages (such as between the UN and NATO) that may 
be of use in managing future crises. 

Western Europe these days has a bad conscience 
with regard to the Balkans. Its inability to devise a 
coherent and effective approach has much to do with 
its own troubled past in mastering the demons of 
nationalism and ethnicity. Additionally, there is a 
disturbing resonance between contemporary ethnic- 
national troubles inside many EC states (such as the 
political uproar over North African immigrants in 
France and over Turkish immigrants in Germany) and 
the Muslim-Christian divisions in the former Yugosla- 
via. Many Muslims throughout the world have noted 
the alacrity with which Europeans and Americans 
made war on Iraq and compare it unfavorably with the 
apparent timidity with which the West defends the 
rights of Muslims in Bosnia. America has a slightly 
better conscience, mainly because it believes that the 
European allies should be able to manage the situation. 
For the West, in general, there is inevitably shame at 
being aware of how one can live in peace and enjoy the 
fruits of liberal democracy while, not far away, others 
are being denied these benefits by armed hoodlums 
who could and should be taught a lesson. 

“Politics is the art of the possible” is how Bismarck 
summed up the contest between principle and expedi- 
ency. In the present Balkan crises, a prudent analysis of 
Western interests and possible outcomes suggests that 
more forceful intervention would not be wise. Yet the 
burden of principle and precedent indicates just the 
opposite, and the conscience of the West longs for 
leaders with a more ambitious conception of the 
possible. i 
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.. The:disintegration of Yugoslavia has led to a reevaluation of the idea that a multi-ethnic 


State is.a viable entity. The factors that.led to.the dismantling of such a state in Yugoslavia 
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. are many and ate open to revision, but.one of the lessons that can be drawn from the 
== 7 process- is. clear: “The. wars in the former Yugoslavia [show] that the principles and 
àe practices that provided a stable framework for international security in the era of the cold 
æ «> Warare no longer sufficient to preserve the peace.” 


Why Yugoslavia Fell Apart 


BY STEVEN L. BURG 


he disintegration of the Yugoslav federation and 
its descent into atavistic interethnic violence 
cannot be attributed to any single factor. Internal 
political conflicts in the 1980s, and the effort: by 
Serbian leader Slobodan Milosevic to mobilize Serb 
nationalism on behalf of a strengthened federation, 
destroyed the cohesion of the country’s regional Com- 
munist leaderships and weakened their control over 
society. Deteriorating economic conditions—espe- 
cially plummeting living standards—eroded the ben- 
efits of sustaining the Yugoslav state and stimulated the 
rise of mass nationalisms and interethnic hostilities. 
The conflicting nationalist aspirations of the Yugoslav 
peoples and their leaders’ efforts to maximize power, 
led to conflict over the control of disputed territories. 
The end of the cold war left both Soviet and Western 
policymakers believing that Yugoslavia no longer held 
the strategic significance, or merited the attention, it 
had enjoyed in a world divided between East and West. 
This mistaken belief, as well as the attention com- 
manded by the Persian Gulf War, led to neglect of the 
brewing crisis in Yugoslavia until the cost of meaning- 
ful action had risen beyond the point acceptable to 
Western policymakers and their publics. Even when 
less costly but still effective action remained possible, 
Western policymakers were deterred from acting by the 
fear that the dissolution of Yugoslavia, even if achieved 
through peaceful negotiation, would hasten the disinte- 
gration of the Soviet Union. 
The fall of Yugoslavia thus can be attributed to 
internal conflict and the international community's 
failure to respond to the crisis effectively. However, 


forceful action by either Yugoslav leaders or American | 


and European administrations would have required 
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innovative thinking about some of the most basic 
principles of the international system and the post- 
cold war security framework in the Euro-Atlantic 
community. No political leadership—Yugoslav, Ameri- 


‘can, or European—was then ready to confront these 


tasks. The only positive outcome of the Yugoslav 
debacle, therefore, may be the stimulus it has provided 
for such new thinking. 


THE DOMESTIC CONTEXT OF DISINTEGRATION 

By the mid-1970s, Yugoslavia had become a highly 
decentralized federation in which the constituent repub- 
lics dominated the central government. Regional leader- 
ships carefully protected the interests of their territorial 
constituencies at the expense of other regions and the 


federation. The regional leaders shared a common 


interest in preserving the Communist political order 
that shielded them from responsibility and popular 
accountability but little else. Ethnic and political 
integration processes had only modest impact. The 
proportion of the population that declared itself to be 
“Yugoslav” rather than an ethnic identity in the 
national census, for example, increased from 1.3 
percent in 1971 to 5.4 percent in 1981. For the vast 
majority of the population, distinct ethnic or national 
identities continued to command emotional loyalties 
and provide the most powerful bases for political 
mobilization. 

The ethnically defined territorial structures of the 
Yugoslav system reinforced the political strength of 
ethnic identities and intensified political divisions in 
the leadership. Federal political bodies, including the 
collective state presidency and the Communist party 
leadership, were composed of representatives of the 
republics and provinces, selected by the regional 
leaderships. Individual positions in these bodies, in- 
cluding the country’s prime ministership and presi- 
dency, rotated among the regions according to an 
explicit agreement. Only the army remained a unified, 

all-Yugoslav, organization. 
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While the political regions of Yugoslavia were de- 
fined in ethnic terms, in most cases they were not 
ethnically homogeneous. With the exception of Slov- 
enia, their leaderships could not mobilize ethnic 
nationalism in support of political ambition or fulfill 
the nationalist aspirations of their ethnic majorities 
without alienating substantial minority populations 
and raising the prospect of severe ethnic conflict. The 
vast majority of ethnic Slovenes were concentrated in 
Slovenia and made up the majority of the population. 
Efforts by ethnically Slovene regional leaders to ad- 
vance Slovene national-cultural interests and to 
strengthen Slovenian autonomy effectively encom- 
passed all Slovenes. At the same time, these ef- 
` forts neither 
threatened the 
status of a large 
minority inside 
Slovenia nor 
challenged the 
power of any 
other group 
over its own 
republic by 
encouraging a 
large Slovene 
minority popu- 
lation outside 
the republic to 
demand au- 
tonomy. 

In Croatia, 
however, Serbs 
constituted a 
large minority 
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leaders thus 0 25 50 75 -100 Miles 
could not pur- 
sue exclusion- E 
ary nationalist ambitions inside the Croatian state 
without risking the alienation of a large and territorially 
compact Serb minority that enjoyed strong links to 


Serbs outside the republic’s borders. At the same time, 


a nationalistic Croatian government would stimulate 
unrest among the large, territorially compact popula- 
tion of ethnic Croats in adjacent areas of pre 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

No single group could claim the overall majority in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. While Muslims constituted 
the largest group (about 44 percent of the population 
in the 1991 census), they did not represent a majority. 
Serbs (over 31 percent) and Croats (more than 17 
percent) constituted large minorities in the republic’s 


BOSNIA AND 
HERZEGOVINA 





population. In many areas of Bosnia there was no 
single ethnic majority. In the larger cities, those who 
took the nonethnic “Yugoslav” identity constituted 
from 20 to 25 percent of the population. Thus the 
pattern of ethnic settlement in Bosnia was highly 
complex. No ethnic leadership could advance exclusion- 
ary nationalist ambitions on behalf of its ethnic constitu- 
ency without alienating vast portions of the 
population—including substantial numbers of its own 
group who had adopted the multiethnic civic culture 
associated with ‘‘Yugoslavism.” 

By the mid-1980s, the collective leaderships of the 
country were divided between those who supported a 
looser association among the regions and those 
who continued 
to support a 
strengthened 
federal govern- 
ment. This divi- 
sion was re- 
inforced by dif- 
ferences over 
the scope and 
pace of further 
economic and 
political reform. 
The Yugoslav 
economy had 
gone into sharp 
decline in the 
1980s. Living 
standards fell 
and regional 
economic differ- 
ences widened. 
In the 1960s 
and 1970s, for 
example, per 
capita national 
income in Slov- 
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Vojvodina 
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about six times 
that in Kosovo 
province and about three times that in Macedonia and 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. Income in Croatia had been 
about four times that in Kosovo and about twice that in 
Macedonia and Bosnia. By 1988, income in Slovenia 
was more than eight times that in Kosovo and income 
in Croatia was approximately five times higher. The 
frictions introduced by these growing inequalities were 
intensified by the ethnic differences between the 
regions, and especially by the increasingly violent 
conflict between Serbs and ethnic Albanians in Kosovo. 
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KOSOVO AND MILOSEVIC 
The 1980s began with the outbreak of nationalist 
demonstrations by the Albanian people in Kosovo. 


enia had been 
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1990 

Jan. 22—The Communist party votes to allow other parties to 
compete in a new system of “‘political pluralism.” 

Feb. 5—Slobodan Milosevic, president of the republic of 
Serbia, says he will send troops to take control of Kosovo, a 
province where ethnic violence has entered its 2d week. 

April 8—The republic of Slovenia holds parliamentary 
elections—the 1st free elections since World War II. 

April 22—The Ist free elections in more than 50 years are held 
in the republic of Croatia. 

July 5—The parliament of the Serbian republic suspends the 
autonomous government of the Kosovo region. On July 2, 
ethnic Albanian members of the Kosovo legislature declared 
the region a separate territory within the Yugoslav federation. 

July 6—The state president orders Slovenia’s parliament to 
rescind its July 2 declaration that the republic’s laws take 
precedence over those of the Yugoslav federation. 

Sept. 3—In Kosovo, more than 100,000 ethnic Albanians 
strike, closing factories, offices, stores, and schools to protest 
Serbian takeovers of formerly Albanian-controlled enterprises 
and the dismissal of Albanian workers. 

Sept 13—The Yugoslav press agency reports that ethnic 
Albanian members of the dissolved parliament of Kosovo 
have adopted an alternative constitution and have voted to 
extend the mandate of parliament until new elections are 
held. The Serbian government has called the alternative 
constitution illegal. 

Nov. 11—The republic of Macedonia holds its 1st free 
elections since 1945. 

Nov. 18—Parliamentary elections are held in the republic of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

Dec. 9—The Ist free parliamentary elections in Serbia since 
1938 are held. 


1991 

Feb. 20—The Slovenian parliament approves laws allowing the 
republic to take over defense, banking, and other 
government functions from the central Yugoslav government; 
the parliament also approves a resolution to divide 
Yugoslavia into two separate states; Slovenia has warned that 
it will secede if the other republics do not approve the plan. 

Feb. 21—The Croatian parliament adopts measures giving the 
republic government veto power over central government 
laws it considers threatening to the republic’s sovereignty; 
the parliament also adopts resolutions that support the 
dissolution of the Yugoslav federation. 

March 2—After reports of violent clashes between Serb 
villagers and Croatian security forces, Borisav Jovic, the 
leader of the collective presidency, orders federal army 
troops to the Croatian village of Pakrac. 

March 16—Milosevic declares that he is refusing to recognize 
the authority of the collective presidency; with this act he 
effectively declares Serbia’s secession from Yugoslavia. 

March 17—Milosevic proclaims Krajina, an area in Croatia 
where 200,000 ethnic Serbs live, a “Serbian autonomous 
region.” 

June 25—The parliaments of Slovenia and Croatia pass 
declarations of independence. The federal parliament in 
Belgrade—the capital of Serbia as well as of 
Yugoslavia—asks the army to intervene to prevent the 
secessions. 

June 27—Slovenian Defense Minister Janez Jansa says, 
“Slovenia is at war” with the federal government. 

July 18—The federal presidency announces that it is ordering 
all federal army units to withdraw from Slovenia. 
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Sept. 8—Results of yesterday’s referendum in Macedonia show 
that about 75% of voters favor independence; ethnic 
Albanians boycotted the referendum. 

Oct. 1—Heavy fighting in Croatia between Croatian militia and 
rebel Serbs (aided by the federal army) continues near the 
Adriatic port city of Dubrovnik. 


1992 


March 1—A majority of voters approve a referendum on 
independence in Bosnia; Serb citizens, who comprise 32% of 
Bosnia’s population but control 60% of the territory, have 
threatened to secede if the referendum is passed. 

March 25—Fighting between Serb militias—backed by the 
federal army—and Bosnian government troops begins. 

April 5—After the Bosnian government refuses to rescind a 
call-up of the national guard, Serb guerrillas shell Sarajevo, 
the Bosnian capital. 

April 27—Serbia and Montenegro announce the establishment 
of a new Yugoslavia composed of the 2 republics. 

May 19—At a news conference in Washington, D. C., Haris 
Silajdzic, the foreign minister of Bosnia, says his country is 
being subjected to “ethnic cleansing” by Serb forces. 

May 24—In an election in Kosovo termed illegal by Belgrade, 
ethnic Albanians vote overwhelmingly to secede from the 
rump Yugoslav state. 

July 2—Croat nationalists living in Bosnia declare an 
independent state that includes almost one-third of the 
territory of Bosnia; Mate Boban, head of the 30,000-strong 
Croatian Defense Council militia, says the name of the new 
republic is Herzeg-Bosna. 

Nov. 3—The New York Times reports the Serbian-dominated 
Yugoslav army has quit the siege of Dubrovnik, Croatia, and 
has withdrawn its forces from the surrounding area. 


993 

Jan. 22— Croatian army units attack Serb-held positions in 
Maslenica and the port city of Zadar; Ivan Milas, a Croatian 
vice president, says the attacks came after Serbs delayed 
returning the areas to Croatian control as called for in the 
January 1992 UN-sponsored cease-fire agreement; state radio 
in Belgrade says the self-declared Serbian Krajina Republic 
has declared war on Croatia. 

April 7—The Security Council approves UN membership for 
Macedonia under the provisional name “the Former 
Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia” as a compromise with the 
Greek government; Greece has objected to the new country 
using the same name as Greece’s northernmost province. 

May 16—In the Bosnian town of Pale, Bosnian Serb leader 
Radovan Karadzic announces that in a 2-day referendum, at 
least 90% of Serb voters rejected the provisional peace plan 
put forward by UN mediator Cyrus Vance and EC mediator 
Lord Owen; the plan called for a UN-monitored cease-fire; 
the establishment of a central government composed of 3 
Muslims, 3 Croats, and 3 Serbs; the creation of 10 partially 
autonomous provinces with proportional representation of 
ethnic groups in the provincial governments; and the retum 
of forcibly transferred property. Karadzic says the world 
should now recognize that a new state—Republika 
Srpska—exists in the Serb-controlled territory in Bosnia. 

Aug. 28—The mainly Muslim Bosnian parliament votes 65 to 0 
to reject a peace plan devised by the UN and the Ec that 
would divide the country into 3 separate republics based on 
ethnicity; in the mountain town of Grude, the parliament of 
the self-declared Croat state approves the plan and officially 
declares the Croat republic of Herzeg-Bosna; the self- 
declared Bosnian Serb parliament also accepts the plan. W 
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Kosovo is viewed by Serbs as the “cradle” of their 
nation, but is populated by a demographically robust 
majority (over 80 percent in 1991) of ethnic Albanians. 
The demonstrations were initially suppressed by mili- 
tary force. But the decade saw almost continuous and 
often violent confrontations in the province between 
Serbs and Albanians. The Serbian leadership in Bel- 
grade responded with increasingly repressive measures 
against the Albanians and their indigenous leaders. 

Violence against Serbs in Kosovo contributed to the 
growth of nationalist sentiment among Serbs in Serbia 
and the other regions of Yugoslavia. But the movement 
received its most important support from Serbian 
Communist party President Slobodan Milosevic. Moti- 
vated at least in part by genuine personal outrage over 
the treatment of Serbs in Kosovo and by the failure of 
other Serbian leaders to defend them, Milosevic ousted 
a key proponent of interethnic accommodation with 
the Albanians of Kosovo and seized control of the 
Serbian leadership in September 1987. He then esca- 
lated his public defense of Serbian ethnic and political 
interests. He exploited the situation in Kosovo to 
further stimulate popular nationalism among Serbs all 
across Yugoslavia, and used that nationalism as lever- 
age against the leaders of other republics and prov- 
inces. The intensity of popular emotions among Serbs 
was demonstrated by a series of large-scale, openly 
nationalist demonstrations across Vojvodina, Serbia, 
and Montenegro in the fall of 1988, and by a mass 
gathering of Serbs in Kosovo in June 1989. 

The growing force of Serbian nationalism allowed 
Milosevic to oust independent leaders in Vojvodina 
and Montenegro, replacing them with more subservi- 
ent ones, and to intensify repressive measures against 
the Albanians of Kosovo while placing that province, 
heretofore a relatively autonomous territory within the 
Serbian republic, under direct rule from Belgrade. 
These changes gave Milosevic effective control over 
four of the eight regional leaderships represented in the 
collective state presidency, the most authoritative execu- 
tive body in the country. However, the disproportion- 
ate Serbian influence contributed to the de-legitimation 
of central authority and accelerated the political disso- 
lution of the country. 


Milosevic represented a powerful synthesis of Ser- ` 
bian nationalism, political conservatism, support for- 


centralism, and resistance to meaningful economic 
reform. Developments in Serbia under his leadership 
stood in stark contrast to those in Slovenia, where the 
growth of popular nationalism took the form of 
demands for political democracy and rapid economic 
reform, the pluralization of group activity in the 
republic, and support for further confederalization of 
the Yugoslav regime. In Serbia the republic remained 
under the control of the unreformed Communist party. 
The Serbian Communists renamed themselves the 
Socialist party and co-opted some formerly dissident 


intellectuals into their leadership, but remained under 
Milosevic’s control. The Slovenian Communist leader- 
ship, in contrast, cooperated with emergent social and 
political forces in their republic to move rapidly toward 
a more pluralistic order. The Slovenian leadership, 
rather than seeing organized popular pressure only as a 
threat, also viewed it as an important and necessary 
asset in its struggle for economic and political reform 
in Belgrade. 


THE DISINTEGRATION BEGINS 

Relations between Serbia and Slovenia began to 
grow tense at both the elite and mass levels. In October 
1988 the Slovenian representative to the central party 
presidium resigned because of increasingly acrimoni- 
ous relations with Milosevic. In February 1989 the use 
of federal militia to suppress a general strike in Kosovo 
raised widespread concern among Slovenes that, if 
such force could be used against more than 1 million 
Albanians, it could also be used against the 2 million 
Slovenes. This fear was not entirely unfounded. A year 
earlier an independent Slovenian journal, Mladina, 
revealed that federal Yugoslav military leaders had met 
to discuss emergency plans for the takeover of the 
republic. 

After the suppression of the strike, the president of 
the Slovenian Communist party, Milan Kucan, publicly 
condemned the repression in Kosovo. This marked the 
beginning of open conflict between the Ljubljana and 
Belgrade leaderships—the former having embarked on 
a secessionist strategy calling for internal democratiza- 
tion, and the latter having begun an effort to re- 
centralize power and authority in the entire country 
while constructing a new, nationalist authoritarian 
regime in Serbia. 

The escalation of conflict in Yugoslavia reached 
crisis proportions in the fall of 1989. The Slovenian 
leadership adopted constitutional amendments in Sep- 
tember asserting the economic and political sover- 
eignty of the republic, denying the right of the federation 
to intervene, and claiming the right to secede. In 
December it blocked an attempt by Serbian nationalists 
supported by Milosevic to pressure the Slovenian ` 
government into abandoning its strategy by bringing 
Serbs to Ljubljana for a mass demonstration. Milosevic 
responded to Slovene resistance by breaking off eco- 
nomic relations between the two republics. Democratic 
activist groups in Slovenia pressed for a complete break 
with Serbia. That move came the following month, at 
the January 1990 extraordinary congress of the ruling 
League of Communists of Yugoslavia. 

Originally conceived by Milosevic and the Serbian 
leadership as a means of imposing greater central 
authority, the congress instead became the occasion for 
the collapse of the old regime. Unwilling and politically 
unable to support a draft platform calling for greater 
party unity, the Slovenian delegation walked out of the 


congress. The military and other regional party delega- 
tions, unwilling to surrender their own independence, 
refused to continue the congress. The congress then 
adjourned indefinitely, marking the de facto breakup of 
the nationwide party organization. This left each of the 
republic party organizations to respond independently 
to conditions in its own region. It also left the military 
(the Yugoslav People’s Army, or JNA) the only organiza- 
tion still committed to, and dependent on, the contin- 
ued survival of the federation. 

The electoral victories of independence-oriented 
coalitions in Slovenia and Croatia in the spring of 
1990, and the former Communists’ victory in Serbia in 
December of that year, deepened political divisions 
among the regional leaderships of the Yugoslav federa- 
tion. At the same time, political support for maintain- 
ing the federation evaporated almost completely. Federal 
Prime Minister Ante Markovic’s attempt to create a 
countrywide political party committed to preserving 
the federation, for example, generated little support. 
And his effort to accelerate the holding of free elections 
for the federal parliament as a means of democratizing 
and legitimizing the federation failed completely. 

In August 1990, Serbs in the central Dalmatian 
region of Croatia began an open insurrection against 
the Zagreb government. Already fearful of the national- 
ist campaign themes of the governing Croatian Demo- 
. cratic Community, and mindful of the violently anti- 
Serb character of the most recent episodes of extreme 
Croatian nationalism, the Serbs of Dalmatia viewed the 
government's effort to disarm ethnically Serb local 
police forces and replace them with special Croatian 
police units as a portent of further repression to come. 

The Dalmatian Serbs declared their intention to 
remain part of a common Yugoslav state or, alterna- 
tively, to become an independent Serb republic. Their 
uprising should have been a clear warning to all 
concerned: the republic, borders established by the 
Communist regime in the postwar period were ex- 
tremely vulnerable to challenges from ethnic communi- 
ties that did not share the identity on which new, 
nationalist post-Communist governments sought to 
legitimate themselves. Such communities were alien- 
ated or even threatened by the nationalistic legitima- 
tion of these new governments. If existing borders were 
to. be preserved, substantial political guarantees had to 
be provided for the ethnic minority enclaves in the 
republics. 

The overwhelming declaration of support for a 
sovereign and independent state by 88 percent of the 
Slovenian electorate in a December 23, 1990, referen- 
dum made the republic’s secession look inevitable. 
The decision by Yugoslav leaders in February 1991 to 
begin determining how to divide the country’s assets 
among the regions suggested still more clearly that the 
breakup of the country was at hand. But the threat by 
the Yugoslav minister of defense in December to use 
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force to prevent Slovenia or Croatia from seceding 
signaled the possibility that a breakup of Yugoslavia 
would not be peaceful. 

The most explosive conflict in Yugoslavia has been 
between the political aspirations of Croats and Serbs, 
whose historical and imagined national homelands 
and claims to sovereignty overlap. This is the conflict 
that destabilized the interwar regime and threatened to 
destabilize the Communist government in 1971. In 
December of that year, the Yugoslav leader, Josip Broz 
Tito, used the military to suppress the mass nationalist 
movement and to purge the leadership in Croatia. As a 
result, in the 1980s Croatian Communist leaders 
remained more conservative than their Slovenian coun- 
terparts. More important, because Croatian leaders 
traced their origins to the anti-nationalist purges of the 
early 1970s, they enjoyed little popular legitimacy. 
With the breakup of the Yugoslav Communist party in 
January 1990 and the onset of competitive elections in 
the republics, they were decisively defeated by the 
Croatian Democratic Union, a nationalist coalition led 
by Franjo Tudjman. The cpv’s electoral victory polar- 
ized relations between Croats and Serbs in that repub- 
lic and_set the stage for a renewed confrontation 
between Croat and Serb nationalisms. 


THE BATTLE OVER THE ETHNIC MAP 

By 1990, definition of the emerging post-Commu- 
nist order became the object of open conflict among 
several competing, and even mutually contradictory, 
nationalist visions. The Serbian vision allowed for two 
fundamentally different outcomes: either the federa- 
tion would be sufficiently strengthened to assure the 
protection of Serb populations everywhere in the 
country, or the dissolution of the federation would be 
accompanied by the redrawing of boundaries to incor- 
porate Serb populations in a single, independent Serb 
state. This did not preclude the accommodation of the 
Slovenian vision of an entirely independent Slovenian 
state, but it did contradict Croatian aspirations for an 
independent state defined by the borders inherited 
from the old regime. 

Serb and Croat nationalist aspirations might both 
still have been accommodated by creating independent 
states that exercised sovereignty over their respective 
ethnic territories. But such a solution would have 
required the redrawing of existing borders that would 
call into question the continued existence of Bosnia as 
a multinational state of Muslims, Serbs, and Croats. 
Moreover, any agreement openly negotiated by Serbia 
that legitimated claims to self-determination based on 
the current ethnic composition of local populations 
would strengthen the Albanian case for an indepen- 
dent Kosovo, and raise the prospect for Serbia of either 
giving up that province peacefully or having to escalate 
the level of repression. 
` The increasing autonomy of the republics and the 
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growing interregional conflict stimulated fears among 
Serb nationalists that large portions of the Yugoslav 
Serb community might be “cut off’ from Serbia. The 
repeated use of military force to suppress Albanian 
demonstrations in Kosovo in the 1980s, and changes 
in the Serbian constitution that revoked provincial 
` autonomy, suggested that Milosevic and other Serb 
nationalists might take similar actions in retaliation for 
any effort to separate the Serb populations of either 
Croatia or Bosnia from Serbia. At the very least it 
suggested that any claim by Croats or Muslims to the 
right of national self-determination would lead to Serb 
demands for self-determination, and for the redrawing 
of internal borders to permit the consolidation of 
Serb-populated territories under the authority of a 
single Serbian national state. 

Serbs, however, were not the only ethnic group in 
the former Yugoslavia that might exploit the redrawing 
of borders. Albanians in Kosovo had already declared 
their independence and adopted their own constitu- 
tion in the summer and fall of 1990. Redrawing 
borders might lead them to claim several western 
counties of Macedonia where ethnic Albanians consti- 
tuted the majority or a plurality of the local population. 
They might even lay claim to the bordering Serbian 
county of Presevo, where ethnic Albanians also consti- 
tuted the majority. Radical nationalist elements in 
Kosovo had already called for the unification of all 
ethnically Albanian territories. Similarly, Muslim nation- 
alists in Bosnia might lay claim to the several counties 
of the Sandzak region that lie across the Serbian- 
Montenegrin border in which Muslims make up the 
majority. 


AN INEPT INTERNATIONAL RESPONSE 

A narrow window of opportunity to negotiate a 
peaceful solution to the growing dispute among the 
republics and to address the demands raised by ethnic 
communities appeared to remain open until March 
1991. The West’s inaction in late 1990 and early 1991 
can be partly attributed to preoccupation on the part of 
western European leaders with negotiations over Euro- 
pean integration. Collective action through the Euro- 
pean Community was further’ stymied by clear 
differences in perspective among the British, French, 
and Germans. United States policymakers, on the 
other hand, consciously chose to distance themselves 
from the issue. United States inaction may even have 
been due to a cynical calculation on the part of 
Secretary of State James Baker that this conflict should 
be left for the Europeans to handle, precisely because 
the difficulty of the issues and the internal divisions 
among them assured that they would fail, thus reaffirm- 
ing the need for American leadership in Europe. 

As noted earlier, the attention of Western policymak- 
ers was also diverted by two other issues: the military 
effort to reverse the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, and the 


continuing political crisis in the Soviet Union. Any 
effort to facilitate the breakup of Yugoslavia appeared 
to have been precluded by fear that it might create an 
undesirable precedent for the Soviet Union. As a result, 
the political responses of the United States and other 
Western states to events in both the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia ignored the fundamental commitments to 
human rights for which they had pressed in meetings 
of the Commission on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (cscE) for more than a decade. Yugoslav policy 
was shaped almost entirely by the desire to-preserve the 
territorial integrity of the Soviet Union. 

Westem states remained firmly committed to the 
status quo in Yugoslavia. No effort was made to 
encourage Yugoslav leaders to hold the federation 
together by devising new political arrangements that 
addressed the special interests and concerns of the 
territorially compact communities of ethnic minorities 
in the republics. Even more important, in an unprec- 
edented and ill-advised extension of the Helsinki 
principles of territorial integrity and the inviolability of 
state borders, the West extended its political support 
to the borders between the republics of the Yugoslav 
federation. Neither the United States nor its European 
partners acknowledged that the growing nationalism of 
the various peoples of Yugoslavia not only called into 
question the survival of the federation—they also 
raised doubts about the political viability of multieth- 
nic republics. The same principle of self-determination 
that the Slovenes and Croats might use to justify their 
independence could also be used to justify Dalmatian 
Serbs’ demands for separation from Croatia. Moreover, 
any reference to the principles of sovereignty and 
territorial integrity to defend the Croats’ claims to 
Croatia could be used just as easily by Serbs in 
Belgrade to justify defending the integrity of the former 
Yugoslavia. International actors made no attempt, 
however, to confront these issues. They failed to 
address the growing probability that the Serbian leader- 
ship in Belgrade and its Serb allies in the military 
would use the jNA either to prevent the secession of 
Slovenia and Croatia or to detach Serb-populated 
territories of Croatia and Bosnia and annex them to 
Serbia. 

By taking a more comprehensive approach, the 
international community might have been able to 
mediate among the several contradictory values and 
goals of local actors. Extreme demands for the right to 
self-determination on the part of Serbs in Croatia and 
Bosnia might have been counterbalanced, for example, 
by Serbian concerns that adoption of the principle of 
the right to self-determination might lead to the loss of 
Kosovo. Croatian ambitions with respect to western 
Herzegovina might similarly have been moderated by 
the desire to hold on to the Krajina region. 

Under these circumstances, it might have been 
possible to achieve an overall settlement based on 


trade-offs among the parties involved. But such an 
approach would have required the international com- 
munity to place the peaceful settlement of conflicting 
demands for self-determination above the principle of 
territorial integrity of states. At the very least, it would 
have required the United States and the European 
Community to abandon their support for the borders 
of the republics as the basis for establishing new states 
within the boundaries of the former Yugoslavia. How- 
ever, this approach stood the best chance of success 
before the cycle of interethnic violence had set in. By 
mid-1991 it already was too late. 


THE LESSONS OF YUGOSLAVIA 

The wars in the former Yugoslavia have made it clear 
that the principles and practices that provided a stable 
framework for international security in the era of the 
cold war are no longer sufficient to preserve the peace. 
The principles of state sovereignty, territorial integrity, 
human rights, and self-determination embedded in the 
United Nations Charter and other United Nations 
documents, and developed in detail in the documents 
of the csce, have proved contradictory, or at least 
subject to contradictory interpretation. Moreover, the 
mounting human tragedy in Bosnia has revealed the 
inadequacies of the decision-making principles, opera- 
tional guidelines, and conflict-management capabili- 
ties of Euro-Atlantic institutions such as the CSCE, 
NATO, and the European Community, as well as the UN. 

New diplomatic and political mechanisms must be 
developed to cope with demands for self-determina- 
tion in ways that do not undermine the basic founda- 
tion of international stability—the system of sovereign 
states. The development of such mechanisms requires 
reconsideration of the meaning of self-determination in 
the contemporary era and the careful reconsideration 
of the indivisibility of state sovereignty. At the very 
least, it requires limiting the ability of states to use their 
claim to sovereignty to shield abuses from international 
inquiry. For any mechanisms to be effective, however, 
individual states and international organizations alike 
must become more proactive, undertaking preventive 
diplomatic and political efforts to solve interethnic and 
other conflicts before they threaten international peace. 

International engagement in the Yugoslav crisis as 
early as 1990 would have remained futile if the 
Western states had continued to refuse to support the 
redrawing of borders as a possible path to a peacefully 
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negotiated solution to the crisis. The declaration of 
independence bya territorially compact ethnic commu- 
nity, such as that of the Serbs in Croatia or any other 
group in Yugoslavia, could have been recognized as a 
legitimate demand for self-determination. By recogniz- 
ing the equal rights of all peoples in the country to 
self-determination, international mediators might have 
been able to lead local actors toward mutual conces- 
sions. The key to such negotiations, however, lay in the 
recognition that international principles, and the rights 
derived from them, were equally applicable to all 
parties, as well as in a willingness to undertake the 
renegotiation of borders. This the international commu- 
nity failed to do. 

Early insistence by outside powers on the demo- 
cratic legitimation of existing borders might have 
encouraged greater concern for the protection of hu- 
man rights and avoided the escalation of ethnic 
tensions in Croatia and Bosnia. The Communist order 
that held Yugoslavia together began to disintegrate as 
early as 1986. It entered into crisis in December 1989. 
This left sufficient opportunity for international actors 
to influence events. The importance in such a situation 
of clearly and forcefully articulating and enforcing the 
human rights standards to which states seeking recog- 
nition will be held cannot be overemphasized. By 
doing so international actors may affect popular percep- 
tions and politics. In Yugoslavia, for example, the 
regional elections held in 1990 might have produced 
more moderate governments if the human rights 
standards of potential ruling parties had been at issue. 

The existence of competing claims to territory 
complicated the Yugoslav crisis. But it does not by 
itself account for the magnitude of human destruction 
that has occurred. The extreme violence in Yugoslavia 
must also be attributed to the establishment of ethni- 
cally defined governments that failed to provide demo- 
cratic safeguards for the human rights of minority 
communities. This reinforces the conclusion that if the 
international community is to facilitate the peaceful 
settlement of such conflicts elsewhere, it must devise 
the means to prevent ethnic domination and safeguard 
human rights. In short, the principles of sovereignty, 
territorial integrity, and national self-determination 
must be integrated into a single framework for determin- 
ing the legitimacy of claims to political authority. And 
that framework must be based on the superiority of 
principles of human rights and democracy. H 
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Bosnia: The Tangled Web 


BY ROBIN ALISON REMINGTON 


or author Susan Sontag, Bosnia is “the Spanish others destabilizing neighboring countries, the rest 

Civil War of our time, only now we are all moving from town to town ahead of shifting battle 

witnesses.”! The nightly news brings Sarajevo, lines. The number of people who have been killed or 

city of sorrows, under siege, with hundreds of thou- left homeless is on a scale not seen in Europe since the 
sands of residents living in basements and waiting for Second World War. 

Godot. Mostar, its people starving, is a battleground for Can one separate out the revulsion and anger to 

Bosnian Muslims and their former Croat allies. Villages consider the political dynamics of the region and the 

throughout the COD nuy have been ravaged by so-called international options? For Bosnja facts are less impor- 

ethnic cleansing. tant than the tangled web of contradictory realities of 


In the tragedy that has struck this once peaceful, 
multi-ethnic republic of the former Yugoslavia, there 
are no accurate body counts. The July 31 New York 
Times put the figure at 200,000 dead, most of them 
civilians, including the victims of the detention camps 
and the children dying for lack.of medical supplies. 
There has been mass rape. More than 2 million people 


those doing the shooting and those being killed, their 
patrons among the successor states of the former 
Yugoslavia, and the international actors attempting to 
stop or at least contain the war in Bosnia. 

For policymakers Bosnia is a painful dilemma, an 
ever-present reminder of the failure of the international 


are homeless: some 573,000 refugees sinking the system after the cold war to make the transition to a 


already foundering economies of Croatia and the rump “New World Order.” For scholars Bosnia is an analyti- 
Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro) and 640,000 cal nightmare of conflicting historical claims, political 
l agendas, and strategic ambitions; not surprisingly, 


differences among interpretations are legion. My own 
analysis is based on ongoing research looking at the 
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while NATO and the uN sorted out who would give the 
command to attack, Sontag was in Sarajevo directing Samuel cans have a hard time comprehending the eastern 
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mixture of myths hanging on from the past and 
aggressive ambitions casting a shadow over the future. 

To counter this parochialism, one needs to start 
from Hans Kohn’s premise that ‘‘nationalism is a state 
of mind.” A nation is a collection of individuals who by 
self-definition have become a nation and who think of 
themselves as locked into a shared fate for historical, 
linguistic, or religious reasons. Ethnonationalism is 
something more than “‘conscious or organized ethno- 
cultural solidarity”; the political dimension of solidar- 
ity needs to be emphasized in order to focus on what 
defines the nature of relations between “us” and 
“them.” This is particularly important. 

With Bosnia and Herzegovina, an understanding of 
the history and national identities of the three ethnic 
groups locked in combat there is essential to under- 
standing the causes of war and the chances for peace. 
Bosnian Serbs, Croats, and Muslims are not separated 
by ethnic differences so much as by their histories and 
religious beliefs. The first (1918-1941) and second 
(1945-1991) Yugoslav attempts at state-building 
brought together southern Slav nations that for centu- 
ries had disappeared from the map of Europe after 
being incorporated into the Habsburg (subsequently 
Austro-Hungarian) or Ottoman Empires. Much like the 
nations of Asia and Africa, these Yugoslav states had to 
cope with the legacy of conflicting imperialisms, arbi- 
trary boundaries, and substantially different political 
‘cultures, and with the incompatible hopes and fears of 
major groups in society. In: 1918 Croats and Serbs 
spoke what linguists consider to be the same language, 
although they used different scripts for writing it; their 
common language, however, could not bridge differ- 
ences in religion, cultural orientation, attitudes toward 
authority, and political and military behavior. 


Although the Western media and international mediators 
have focused on the dangers of aggression in the cause of 
“Greater Serbia,” memories of past glories mingle with 
present-day aspirations in Croatia as well. In his interview 
with Croatian President Franjo Tudjman, Steve Coll de- 
scribes the picture of King Tomislav in battle armor above 
Tudjman’s desk, as well as the picture in the lobby of 
Croatian knights riding through a conquered village past 
bodies of decapitated Turkish Muslims, celebrated by angels 
displaying a banner bearing the legend “Glory and Victory.” 
See The Washington Post National Weekly Edition, March 
8-14, 1993, p. 8. 

‘Joseph C. Harsch, “Back to the Future in the Balkans,” 
The Christian Science Monitor, January 29, 1992. 

‘In 1881 the military frontier was incorporated into Croatia, 
thereby changing the demographic composition of this part 
of the empire so that Serbs became the largest national 
minority, comprising about one-quarter of the population. 
See H. C. Darby, “Croatia,” in Stephen Clissold, ed., A Short 


History of Yugoslavia (Cambridge: Cambridge University | 


Press,1966), p. 38. This is the origin of the Serb minority in 
Croatia and of conflicting claims to the Krajina region. See 
also Alex N. Dragnich, Serbs and Croats: The Struggle in 
Yugoslavia (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1992). 
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The golden age of Croatian statehood came in the 
tenth century, during the time of King Tomislav, who 
brought Croatia into the Church of Rome.? When the 
Tomislav dynasty failed to produce an appropriate heir, 
the Croatians signed the Treaty of Zagreb (1102), 
accepting a Hungarian king. So began Croatian ties to 
Hungary that endured for more than 800 years. 

Croatia's association with Hungary is the basis of a 
historical-cultural determinism that makes the collapse 
of Yugoslavia in 1991 the first step in a predictable 
revival of the Austro-Hungarian empire.* This interpre- 
tation pays no attention to the role of the conflicting 
political agendas that marked the birth of the first 
Yugoslav state or to Titoist Yugoslavia’s progress in 
moving beyond the bloodstained memories of World 
War II. In addition, it underestimates the internal 
forces for disintegration and fails to consider the 
behavior of the international community. 

Still more fundamental, those who look for a revival 
of Habsburg structures distort the influence of history 
on the Eastern Orthodox Serbs. The myth of “Greater 
Serbia” dates back to the medieval empire of Czar 
Dusan; Serbia then included, as well as most of Serbia 
proper, Montenegro, southern Bosnia and Dalmatia, 
Macedonia, Albania, Kosovo, and parts of modern 
Greece. That myth survived the Serbians’ defeat by the 
Ottoman Turks on the Field of the Blackbirds in the 
battle of Kosovo, fought June 28, 1389. In the course of 
almost five centuries under the Turks, the Serb popula- 
tion divided into three groups: Serbs of Serbia proper, 
Bosnian Serbs, and Serbs on the military frontier 
established by the Habsburgs during the sixteenth 
through eighteenth centuries; these last received spe- 
cial rights and privileges for serving on the front line in 
this buffer zone between the Habsburg and Ottoman 
empires.’ ` 

Thus Croats and Serbs developed their national 
identities as nations without a state in the womb of 
competing empires. During the hundreds of years 
when they lacked territory or sovereignty, Croatian and 
Serbian ethnonationalism was the lifeblood of the two 
nations, ensuring their survival. Unfortunately the 
memories of Greater Serbia and Greater Croatia have 
become political agendas concerning Bosnia and Herze- 
govina—although not official government policy—of 
key politicians in Belgrade and Zagreb. Significant 
numbers of Serbs in Serbia and Croats in Croatia as 
well as Bosnian Serbs and Bosnian Croats have massed 
behind them. 

Bosnian Muslims are descendants of Slavic tribes 
that migrated to the region in the seventh century. 
Croats, Serbs, and Hungarians all have historic claims 
in this region. Movement toward some kind of Bosnian 
national autonomy dates from the twelfth century, but 
was complicated not only by the schism between 
eastern and western Christianity but also by the rise of 
an indigenous Bosnian church denounced as heretical 
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in both Constantinople and Rome. At the end of the 
fourteenth century, as the Serbian empire began to 
decline, Bosnia enjoyed a golden age, during which 
Stephen Tvrtko—whose ruling uncle had abandoned 
the Bosnian church for allegiance to Rome—was 
known successively as king of the Serbs, of Bosnia, and 
of Dalmatia and Croatia. During the Turkish occupa- 
tion (1463-1878) the Bosnian church disappeared. 
Over time many of its believers, along with Catholic 
Croats and Orthodox Serbs, converted to Islam, re- 
tained their lands, and, as Slav Muslims, became 
aristocrats under the Turkish conquerors. 

In short, there is no Bosnian Muslim age of indepen- 
dence to look back on; only the group’s elite status 
during Turkish times and enhanced constitutional role 
as a result of the Yugoslav constitution of 1974. Among 
Bosnian Muslims themselves, as well as among Serbs 
and Croats, there are those who would argue that all 
Bosnian Muslims are simply Croats or Serbs who 
converted to Islam. This is the basis of the position that 
Bosnian Muslims are an artificial nation, which Tito 
created perhaps to contain Serb-Croat conflict in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina and certainly to serve the 
cause of Yugoslav nonalignment in the Middle East. 

The category “ethnic Muslim” was used by the 
regime from 1968 on. In the 1981 census some 2 
million respondents (9 percent of the total population 
of Yugoslavia) identified themselves as ethnic Muslims. 
By 1991 ethnic Muslims made up 44 percent of the 
population of Bosnia and Herzegovina, as opposed to 
Serbs (31 percent), Croats (17 percent), Yugoslavs (6 
percent), and a very small percentage of other nationali- 
ties—before ethnic cleansing changed population ra- 
tios in ways yet to be recorded. 


TWO DIFFERENT VISIONS 

Not surprisingly, the founders of the first Yugoslav 
state in 1918 brought very different visions of their 
relationship into the interwar Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes. The Croats’ bad experiences with limited 
autonomy under imperial rule led to demands by the 
Council of Croats and Slovenes for a confederal 
Yugoslavia in which none of the constituent nations 
would have precedence. Serbs, on the other hand, saw 
the new kingdom as the legitimate heir of Czar Dusan’s 
medieval empire. 

With the collapse of the League of Communists of 
Yugoslavia in the 1990s, these historical models 
emerged as conflicting constitutional programs for 
post-Communist Yugoslavia. Slovenia and Croatia again 
turned to the idea of a confederal community of 
nations, along the lines of the European Community. 





SRobert M. Hayden, “The Partition of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, 1990-1993,” Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty Report, 
vol. 2, no. 22 (May 18, 1993), p. 3. 


Serbs wanted an integrated federation in which the 
Serb population (roughly 9 million out of 23 million 
total) would translate into political advantage for 
them—American in form, Greater Serbia in substance. 

In the increasingly polarized political atmosphere, 
the 1990 multiparty elections in Bosnia brought to 
power a coalition government of the Muslim Party for 
Democratic Action (which received 38 percent of the 
ballots cast), the Serbian Democratic party (27 per- 
cent), and the Croatian Democratic Union (15 per- 
cent). Robert Hayden has persuasively argued that 


among the three nationalist parties that dominated the 


collective presidency, the Bosnian Serb and Bosnian 
Croat parties (a combined 42 percent of the popular 
vote) opposed the idea of a unitary state, supported a 
brand of “autonomy” that was only a euphemism for 
confederation, and saw this as a transition phase before 
“unification with the mother state of the ethnonation.”® 

As Yugoslavia collapsed, Bosnian Croats called for 
an independent Bosnia and Herzegovina, or at least 
one that would be “sovereign” in a confederal Yugosla- 
via, and Bosnian Muslims supported a “sovereign 
republic” in a weak federation, which in practice 
amounted to the confederal vision. Bosnian Serbs, on 
the other hand, wanted the republic to remain in a 
Yugoslav federation. 


SINS OF THE FATHERS: 
FROM FASCIST CROATIA TO THE 1990S 

Much like the star-crossed interwar kingdom of 
south Slavs, the Yugoslavia of 1990 could not survive 
the clash between the incompatible goals of its differ- 
ent major groups. Again problems created by too many 
parties and too little political cohesion helped to sink 
Yugoslav efforts at state-building. But this time the 
collapse must be seen in the context of repercussions 
from the first failed attempt. 

In 1929 King Alexander Karadjordjevic disbanded 
parliament and established what amounted to a Ser- 
bian dictatorship. The king may well have felt he had 
no choice, given the failure of Slovene representatives 
to form a government that could deal with gridlock and 
violence in parliament. Yet many Croatians looked on 
the imposition of de facto martial law as Serbian 
colonization of Croatia. A militant Croat resistance 
movement, the Ustasha, went underground and into 
exile. The assassination of King Alexander on a trip to 
France in 1934, and the destruction of the Serb 
community in Croatia during World War II and 
ultimately of the multiethnic Bosnia in 1992-1993 
were direct or indirect results of these events. 

After Hitler dismembered the second Yugoslav state 
in 1941, the token Independent Kingdom of Croatia, 
which included Bosnia and Herzegovina, was run by 
indigenous Croatian Fascists. Ante Pavelic, the leader 
of the Ustasha, and the movement set the record for 


ethnic cleansing by killing an estimated 350,000 to 
750,000 Serbs, Jews, Gypsies, and Croats who resisted 
the slaughter. Men, women, and children were herded 
into Orthodox churches and burned alive. The death 
camp at Jasenovac was on the border with Bosnia, and 
Bosnian Muslims were seen as having collaborated in 
what Christopher Hitchens, in the September 14, 
1992, Nation, called “the Serbian Babi Yar.” Serbs 
committed atrocities in retaliation. 

In short, Communist Yugoslavia inherited a bloody 
past of nationalist and communialist hatred. For many 
Serbs in Bosnia as well as the Serbian minority in 
Croatia, Ustasha atrocities during World War II were a 
matter of family history. These memories had been 
contained in the framework of Yugoslavia’s multiethnic 
federalism. Still, from the mid-1960s, and even more 
so after Tito died in 1980, failure to create appropriate 
political machinery for resolving nationalist and ethnic 
conflict intensified problems stemming from differing 
levels of economic development in Yugoslavia’s repub- 
lics and regions and a generally low level of political 
institutionalization. 

Throughout the 1980s and early 1990s the “sacri- 
ficed generation” of Tito’s successors joined and left 
rotating collective federal presidencies wrestling with 
the thankless task of stabilizing the faltering economy. 
(The collective presidency also made it difficult for any 
individual member to gain name recognition, which 
had a great effect on politics and statesmanship in the 
last years of the old Yugoslavia.) Perhaps inevitably, 
gladiators arose in the various nations contained 
within Yugoslavia who were all too willing to substitute 
nationalist and ethnic circuses for bread. Beginning in 
1987, Serbian party boss Slobodan Milosevic, well 
endowed with populist charisma, built up his image as 
a virtual nationalist icon with promises to return Serbia 
to its place in the sun and to “protect” ethnic Serbs in 
Serbia’s autonomous province of Kosovo (where they 
made up only about 10 percent of the population), 
Croatia and Bosnia. 

With the collapse of communism and paralysis in 
the governing League of Communists of Yugoslavia, 
elections in 1990 confirmed Milosevic’s control of 
Serbia, carried Franjo Tudjman and his Croatian 
Democratic Union into office in Croatia on a wave of 
national euphoria, and installed a collective presidency 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina headed by the leader of the 
Muslim Party for Democratic Action, Alija Izetbegovic. 


“Who gave orders to whom remains extremely unclear. The 
army insists it was acting in accordance with decisions of the 
government and the presidency. See Narodna Armija (Bel- 
grade), July 6, 1991. In a closed session of the Federal 
Executive Council—the proceedings leaked within days— 
Prime Minister Markovic accused the army of acting on its 
own in Slovenia. See Vreme (Belgrade), September 23, 1991. 
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The failure at the polls of Yugoslav Prime Minister Ante 
Markovic’s Alliance of Reform Forces undermined the 
prime minister’s political effectiveness and made it 
much less likely that the republics would compromise 
and stay in the federation. These elections set the stage 
for the power struggle that culminated June 25, 1991, 
with the Slovene and Croatian declarations of indepen- 
dence. 


ON THE ROAD TO CIVIL WAR 

Once the shooting started, a few days after the 
declarations, what had begun as a demonstration of 
federal authority in Slovenia became the first milestone 
on the road to civil war.’ In the wake of the Slovene 
fiasco, local Serb authorities in the self-proclaimed 
autonomous region of Krajina, Croatia, took the initia- 
tive, declaring that they were uniting with the adjacent 
region of Bosanka Krajina in Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
form a greater Serbian community. 

Hard-liners in the armed forces more and more 
openly supported Serbian irregulars battling Croatian 
militia. Dialogue among republic leaders largely ceased, 
and the Serbian agenda shifted to that of a rump 
Yugoslavia minus Slovenia and Croatia. The efforts of 
the multiethnic communities of Bosnia to stay out of 
war were complicated by the growing presence of Serb 
and Croat paramilitary groups in the republic, as well 
as of the Yugoslav armed forces. 

These pressures intensified in October 1991 when 
Montenegrin Vice President Branko Kostic of the 
collective presidency of Yugoslavia, supported by mem- 
bers from the once autonomous Serbian provinces of 
Vojvodina and Kosovo, announced that their half of the 
presidency was assuming the powers of the federal 
parliament. (President Stipe Mesic, backed up by the 
representatives of Slovenia, Macedonia, and Bosnia 
Herzegovina, denounced this as a coup.) In a vote 
boycotted by Serb members, Croat and Muslim depu- 
ties in the Bosnian parliament declared the republic’s 
independence from any such rump Yugoslavia, thereby 
abandoning the principle of consensus on which the 
collective governance was based. 

Reportedly German Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher was convinced that recognition of Slovenia 
and Croatia would teach Milosevic a lesson and blunt 
his manipulation of atavistic Serb longings to recreate a 
greater Serbia. Bonn’s policy, however, whether in- 
tended as a deterrent or a means of containing the 
conflict, backfired. It was apparently a key factor in the 
Croatians’ decision to blockade and attack Yugoslav 
People’s Army (JNA) garrisons in Croatia in hopes that 
Germany could be provoked into following through on 
the promised recognition if Serb insurgents and their 
JNA supporters continued bombarding Croatian cities. 
EC- and un-brokered cease-fires were no more than a 
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revolving door to the next round of violence. Serbs 
sought to gain more territory before the fighting 
stopped, while after the UN arms embargo Croats 
attacked in search of weapons. 

There can be little doubt that the Ec’s divided 
agendas and UN foot-dragging directly contributed to 
pushing Bosnia off the tightrope of negotiations into 
civil war almost a year after fighting began in Croatia. 
UN troubleshooter Cyrus Vance and Bosnian President 
Izetbegovic both warned the Ec that this ethnically 
entangled republic would pay the price if the Ec gave in 
to German pressure for recognition of Croatia and 
Slovenia by the arbitrary January 15, 1992, deadline. 
The Bosnian president’s appeal to the UN for assistance 
to stem rising 
violence after 
the republic’s 
declaration of 
sovereignty and 
the subsequent 
demand for 
constitutional 
independence 
by the parlia-. 
ment of Bosnian 
Serbs was as in- 
effective as his 
plea to the Secu- 
rity Council this 
September to 
get the Muslims 
a better deal in 
the tripartite 
peace plan on 
the table in 
Geneva and to 
halt ethnic 


cleansing and BE Bosnian government-controlled 


the siege of, Bosnian Serb—controlled 
Sarajevo. Rest Bosnian Croat-controlled 
If the EC’s re- E 0 25 50 
quirement that 
any former Yu- 
goslav republic seeking recognition request it by Decem- 
ber 23, 1991, and its decision to base its recognition 
on a referendum had disastrous consequences, Ameri- 
can policy was also counterproductive. United States 
President George Bush and James Baker, his secretary 





8Patrick Moore, ‘Ethnic Cleansing in Bosnia: Outrage but 
Little Action,” RFL / RL Report, vol. 1, no. 31 (August 28, 
1992). As Croat-Muslim fighting, particularly in the Mostar 
region, intensified over this summer, there have been reports 
of atrocities in Croat detention camps mingled with Croat 
complaints that the Western press ignores the plight of 
thousands of Croat civilians held in Muslim camps. See The 
New York Times, September 9, 1993. 
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of state, gave Izetbegovic the false impression that the 
Muslims might get a better deal if they backed out of 
the February 1992 Lisbon agreement—which would 
have given them 44 percent of the country’s territory, 
with roughly 82 percent of the Muslim population 
coming under Bosnian administrative control. United 
States policymakers on Bosnia have since admitted 
their errors in opposing partition of the country in 
1992, since after more than a year and a half of war, the 
latest peace plan would give the Muslims only 30 
percent, the Serbs 52 percent (down from the 70 
percent under their military control), and the Croats 18 
percent of the devastated territory of Bosnia. Mean- 
while the costs of stalled negotiations were rising 
numbers of 
dead, wounded, 
and homeless.® 

In retrospect, 
internationaliza- 
tion of the con- 
flict in the 
former Yugosla- 
via appears to 
have consis- 
tently acceler- 
ated the 
violence rather 
than containing 
it. The Ec’s deci- 
sion to recog- 
nize Croatia 
before a viable 


rene ee eas plan for protect- 
es | ing the Serb mi- 
nority there was 


in place wid- 
ened the fight- 
ing early; the 
plan developed 
by Vance and 
the Ec’s Lord 
Owen that 
would have di- 
vided Bosnia into ten autonomous regions, made it 
worse later. For example, ‘a speech April 12 by the 
Croatian defense minister in the predominantly Mus- 
lim town of Travnik insisting that the Croatian flag be 
flown along with the Bosnian government flag because 
the Vance-Owen plan assigned this region to a Croat 
canton, a move that led to collapse of the tactical 
alliance between Croats and Muslims and to battles 
between the two for central Bosnia and‘ the town of 
Mostar. Unlike the civil war in Croatia, it was not 
Western lack of will on the subject of military interven- 
tion so much as German, American, and international 
negotiators’ diplomatic miscalculations that brought 
the war to Bosnia. 


government corridor 
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BOSNIA IN THE DISORDERED NEW WORLD 

Bosnia is only one symptom of the reorientation of 
the international system. The North-South division 
between haves and have-nots is not only the fault line 
dividing developing countries from the industrialized 
world, but is splitting Europe itself. With the collapse 
of the Berlin Wall and the Iron Curtain, the threat to 
western European prosperity is no longer communism 
but a flood of refugees running from war, political 
dislocation, unemployment, and from economic hard- 
ship encountered on the way to market economies. 

If there is to be any hope of a united Europe or a new 
world order, the Ec, the UN, and the member states 
who pay the bills must take a hard look at their own 
behavior. Unless the European and international actors 
in the tragedy of Bosnia become more sensitive to their 
role in perpetuating war, there will be no peace. 


The number of international institutions and na- 


tional governments that must agree on what is to be 
done before it can can be done has become a major part 
of the problem of stopping the carnage in Bosnia. Any 
solution must reckon with the European and interna- 
tional negotiators in Geneva; UN commanders and 
deliverers of humanitarian aid on the ground; Ger- 
many, France, and Britain, the European power bro- 
kers from the Ec and NATO; the United States, both as 
the only superpower in sight and the godfather of 
NATO; and the UN Security Council and UN Secretary 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghaili. 

For Bosnia peace can only come as a healing 
process, not an agreement. That process will only take 
place when the warring parties and outside supporters 
and power brokers accept that all three nations in 
Bosnia have legitimate interests and fears that must be 
worked through together. Undoubtedly, even if by 
some miracle negotiators in Geneva cut a deal that is 
respected by politicians and official armies, paramili- 
tary and local warlord violence will continue while 
enforcement measures are put in place. 

In Bosnia the specter of the First World War is 
haunting the New Europe. Whether that specter is a 
waning shadow from the past or a harbinger of the 
future remains an open question. However, the initial 
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“Agreement Relating to Bosnia 
~ and Herzegovina” 









The agreement, based on the Owen-Stolfen- 
berg.negotiations, was accepted August 3 in 
Geneva by Bosnian President Alija Izetbe- 
govic but was rejected by the Bosnian parlia- 
ment in Sarajevo September 29; it may well 
become, however, the basis of any final 
settlement. The package consists of: 










¢ A constitutional agreement that would divide 
Bosnia into three republics (for ethnic Muslims, 
Serbs, and Croats) under a loose union; this 
would become the constitution for the country 







¢ A redrawn map of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
with areas under the control of the three 
parties delineated 







Military agreements that would provide for the 
withdrawal of weaponry as well as for a cease- 
fire (a cease-fire agreed to August 18 did not 
go into effect) 







¢ An agreement that Sarajevo would be a UN 
protectorate for two years 







Note: In a separate declaration, the Bosnian 
government and the Bosnian Serbs agreed Septem- 
-ber 16 to allow the Bosnian Serbs to hold a 
referendum on secession from the union in two 
years. 









rejection of the Bosnian Muslim parliament of the 
proposed tripartite partition, combined with the Tudj- 
man government's new conditions for UNPROFOR pres- 
ence in Croatia beyond November, makes the situation 
look even darker. 





A , “The war in Croatia was not, as is frequently claimed, a spontaneous uprising by Croatian 
* “Serbs fearful for their future becausé’of [the néw-Croatian government’s] rhetoric— 


sy eae 
yes 


aad some were indeed: apprehensive and confused. The war was prepared a 
“coordinated in advance by Belgrade night from the gst challenge to the Croat government; Sa 
‘in nie 1990.” 





Croatia’s Violent Birth 


BY CHRISTOPHER CVIIC 


roatia has paid dearly for its independence bid. people. Approximately 20 percent of the refugees from 
( The seven-month war that was fought on its Bosnia were Bosnian Croats and about 80 percent 
territory in 1991 and 1992 against the com- Bosnian Muslims. Until recently some 70,000 Bosnian 
bined forces of the Yugoslav army and Serb paramilitar- refugees were housed in hotels on the Adriatic coast 
ies recruited from Croatian Serbs and volunteers from and on the islands offshore, but most are now being 
Bosnia, Montenegro, and Serbia proper left Croatia relocated to the interior of the country to make way for 


with considerable civilian and military casualties (6,574 the tourists who are trickling back to Croatia. However, 
killed and 23,733 wounded, with 13,788 people listed continued Serb shelling of Croat coastal and inland 


as missing); substantial material damage, and a signifi- towns is deterring visitors from abroad—as is, of 
cant loss of territory. course, the continuing war in Bosnia. Income from 
According to Croatian government estimates, the tourism, Croatia’s important hard-currency earner, is 
war destroyed about 40 percent of Croatia’s economic rising and will offer a shortcut to recovery but it is 
capacity; total damage is an estimated $13 billion. picking up only slowly from its low point in 1991, 
Some 7,800 miles of roads, or 38 percent of the total when it had sunk to about one-tenth of what it was 
road network, were badly damaged. Dozens of impor- þefore the war. . 
tant bridges were wrecked, including the bridge at To rebuild its infrastructure and resume normal 
Maslenica near the port of Zadar, which carries the economic activity, Croatia needs the occupied territo- 
bulk of the tourist traffic to and from Dalmatia, ries returned. Without them it remains crippled. Yet it 
Croatia’s most important tourist region. Severe damage is by no means certain that it will have them back in the 
was inflicted on other port facilities and airports. foreseeable future. Indeed, many people in Croatia 
Thousands of factories, schools, hospitals, and churches think that there will be another war with Serbia—once 
were deliberately targeted for artillery or aerial attacks. the war in Bosnia is over—and that war will determine 
Nearly a third of Croatia’s territory—including some of Croatia’s final borders. Not everyone shares that view 
the richest agricultural land and areas with large oil and, indeed, a war is still only possible, not probable. 
wells—is under Serb control. The Serbs also control Even without more fighting, Croatia’s economic and 
part of the Zagreb-Split railway that links Dalmatia with political prospects remain uncertain. 
the rest of the country, and they occupy a section of the What led to this brutal war in Croatia in 1991— 
old Zagreb-Belgrade highway, thus cutting off Zagreb, which has been followed by one even more brutal in 
the capital, from eastern Croatia. Bosnia? Could the parting of ways in Yugoslavia—if it 


As of March, Croatia was host to and chiefly had to happen—have been a peaceful one like that 
responsible for the care of 252,684 displaced persons between Sweden and Norway in 1905? The tragic 


from Croatian territory occupied by the Serbs, and events that have taken place in Croatia and Bosnia are 
371,376 refugees from Bosnia and Herzegovina—a of course part of the transition from communism to 
considerable burden for a country of 4.6 million post-communism, a transition that was expected to be 


particularly difficult in a multinational country such as 
~ Yugoslavia. However, in view of the peaceful nature of 
CHRISTOPHER Cviic, editor of The World Today, a monthly the dissolution of Czechoslovakia and most of the 


publication of the Royal Institute of International Affairs in Soviet Union, it is necessary to inquire deeper into the 


London, and associate research fellow of the institute's European f E wiolene demi 
Program, is the author of Remaking the Balkans (London: circumstances of Yugoslavia’s violent demise. For a 
Pinter, 1991). From 1969 to 1990 he was Eastern European fuller understanding of Croatia’s role in the federation’s 


correspondent for The Economist. disintegration, as well as a clearer picture of its future, 
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we need to examine the Croats’ extremely complex 
relationship with Yugoslavia and, especially, its largest 
ethnic group: the Serbs. 


THE CROATS AND YUGOSLAVIA 

In post-1945 Yugoslavia, the Croats were the 
country’s second-largest ethnic group and, like the 
Serbs, one of its most dissatisfied—though for oppo- 
site reasons. The Serbs’ chief (if not always openly 
stated) reason for dissatisfaction with Communist 
Yugoslavia was that they no longer enjoyed the hege- 
mony they had in the centralist, royalist Yugoslavia that 
existed between 1918 and 1941. When it was rebuilt 
by the Communists under Marshal Josip Broz Tito’s 
leadership in 1945, Yugoslavia adopted a federal 
system that split the state into six republics, and Serbia 
itself into three parts: Serbia proper and the autono- 
mous provinces of Kosovo and Vojvodina. Hence the 
Serbs’ rejection of Yugoslavia and their attempt in the 
late 1980s to reshape it once again as a centralized state 
under their direction—by force if need be. 

For the Croats, the Yugoslavia that existed in the 
early twentieth century was a deep disappointment. 
The state Tito created became more acceptable as time 
went on, but improvement came too late and did not 
prove sufficient. Ironically, before the first Yugoslavia 
was ever formed, many prominent Croats were among 
the most fervent supporters of the Yugoslav idea. In 
1918, after Austria-Hungary’s collapse, the Croats were 
happy to exchange for a new southern Slav union their 
centuries-old but increasingly uncomfortable associa- 
tion with an ever more aggressively nationalist Hungary 
within Austria-Hungary. In 1918, union with Ser- 
bia—a member of the victorious coalition that fought 
Germany—within a new southern Slav state had a 
special attraction since it also seemed to offer protec- 
tion against Italy. Under the 1915 Treaty of London, 
Italy had been promised by Britain, France, and Russia 
most of Croatia’s Adriatic coast as an inducement to 
join the war on the allied side. When the war ended, 
Italy proceeded with the occupation of the specified 
territories. 

The new southern Slav government in Belgrade 
failed to stop Italy from acquiring much of the territory 
promised under the Treaty of London. Even more 
important, the Croats not only failed to achieve equal- 
ity with the Serbs but their situation actually was worse 
than it had been during the Austro-Hungarian reign. 
Under the Hapsburgs, Croatia had always retained a 
certain modest degree of autonomy as one of the 
empire's “historic” peoples. Croatia’s autonomous 
status was given a modern form in an agreement 
reached with Hungary in 1868, a year after a similar 
Austro-Hungarian agreement. None of this was carried 
over into the new southern Slav state, which adopted 
the centralist French model and in 1929 became a 
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personal dictatorship under King Alexander Karadjord- 
jevic. 

In August 1939, Croatia was made an autonomous 
unit within Yugoslavia. Reached by the government of 
Dragisa Cvetkovic and Vladko Macek, leader of the 
Croatian Peasant party, the new status was supported 
by the Serb minority in Croatia, the so-called precani 
(“people from the other side,” as the Serbs in Serbia 
called them), who had grown to mistrust the rapacious 
and corrupt government in Belgrade and saw their 
interests better protected by Zagreb. However, the 
Cvetkovic-Macek agreement was undermined by the 
vehement rejection by the Serb public in Serbia. The 
democratic opposition in Serbia proper came out 
against it, as well as the Serbian Orthodox Church, 
which had, two years before, successfully torpedoed a 
proposed concordat with the Vatican that would have 
given the Roman Catholic Church equal status with the 
Serbian Orthodox Church. 

The Croats’ search for territorial autonomy and for 
full recognition of traditional Croat identity was in- 
spired by their sense of insecurity about the Serbs. The 
Croats felt even more threatened by the possibility of 
“Serbianization’”’ (disguised as campaigns for 
“Yugoslavism’’) than by ‘“Germanization’’ or 
“Magyarization” while part of Austria-Hungary. In 
Yugoslavia before 1941, the ideological basis for this 
Yugoslav “unitarism” was the theory that the Croats, 
the Serbs, and the Slovenes (nobody then talked of 
Macedonians and Bosnian Muslims as separate enti- 
ties) were three sections, or ‘“‘tribes” (plemena), of one 
“Yugoslav” people. Paradoxically, the linguistic close- 
ness of the southern Slavs, instead of forming a basis 
for a more harmonious common life than that with the 
not-so-close non-Slavs—such as the Germans, the 
Hungarians, or the Italians—turned out to be divisive 
factor, since it brought with it the threat of assimila- 
tion. That threat was perceived as real in Croat eyes. 
They noted the Serbs’ widespread acceptance of the 
views of the nineteenth-century linguistic reformer, 
Vuk Stefanovic Karadzic, who defined as Serbs all those 
who speak the central-south Slavic dialect (Stokavi- 
an)—among them the vast majority of Catholic Croats 
and Bosnian Muslims. Vuk’s ideas, which before 1918 
had also been accepted by many prominent pro- 
Yugoslav Croat linguists, served to reinforce the official 
concept adopted after 1918 of a single Yugoslav nation 
made up of three “tribes.” But an ever-increasing 
number of Croats came to see Vuk’s ideology as a 
backdoor to the “‘Serbianization” of the country’s 
non-Serbs. 


THE COMMUNISTS’ TURN 


In 1945 Croatia became one of the republics of the 
Yugoslav Communist federation. Equality was what, at 
least on paper, the post-1945 Tito Yugoslavia offered to 
its republics in contrast to the pre-1941 one that had 
been based on Serb supremacy. The promise of na- 
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tional equality had helped Tito’s Partisans gain extra 
support during World War II, but after their victory in 
1945 reality proved different. Yugoslavia was to be a 
centralist state run by the Communist party and its 
leader, Tito. But elements of Serb supremacy reap- 
peared in the new, supposedly internationalist-minded 
Yugoslav regime. This resulted from Tito’s need to 
appease the Serbs in the immediate post-1945 period. 
As part of that policy, Tito deliberately played down the 
vociferous denunciations of pre-1941 Serb 
“hegemonism.” The reason for Tito’s tactics was clear. 

During Germany’s wartime occupation of Serbia, the 
majority of Serbs backed General Draza Mihailovic, 
leader of the royalist Chetniks. The Chetniks hoped to 
restore the country to the prewar, strongly Serbian- 
flavored kingdom and strongly opposed the idea of the 
Yugoslav federation proposed by Tito’s Communists. 
Tito never won the allegiance of the Serbs in Serbia 
during the war (in contrast to the mainly rural Serbs in 
Croatia and Bosnia who joined the Partisans to escape 
the murderous puppet regime, of Ante Pavelic that the 
Nazis had installed). Belgrade and the rest of Serbia 
were conquered in October 1944 by the Red Army 
aided by Tito’s Partisans—not the other way round. 

Tito, therefore, needed to build a power base in a 
largely hostile Serbia after he came to power. The 
Serbians held against him the fact that he, half-Croat 
and half-Slovene, had not only dethroned the Serbian 
Karadjordjevic dynasty in 1945 but had also had Draza 
Mihailovic tried and shot as a Nazi collaborator in 
1946. To appease the Serbians, Tito espoused Yugoslav 
“unitarism,” which directly and indirectly favored the 
revival of Serbian influence—especially in the army, 
the police, the federal civil service, and the diplomatic 
corps. This policy was also reflected in apparently 
small but significant decisions such as publishing the 
official party daily Borba in Belgrade in the ekavian 
(Serbian) version of the official Serbo-Croat language 
(though in the Latin, not Cyrillic, script). Also in 1945, 
the Serbian variant of Serbo-Croat was made the official 
language of command in the Yugoslav army. 





IThe controversial question of the exact number of people 
killed in occupied Yugoslavia during World War II is treated 
remarkably objectively in two studies. The first is Zrtve 
drugog svetskog rata u Jugoslaviji [Victims of the second world 
war in Yugoslavia] by a Serbian author, Bogoljub Kocovic 
(London: Nase Delo, 1985) and the second Gubici stanovnistva 
Jugoslavije u drugom svjetskom ratu [Losses of the population 
of Yugoslavia in the second world war] by a Croat population 
expert, Vladimir Zerjavic (Zagreb: Yugoslav Victimological 
Society, 1989). The most frequently quoted official figure for 
Yugoslavia’s total population losses during the war was for 
many years 1.7 million. According to Kocovic’s calculations, 
however, Yugoslavia lost 1,014,000 people (5.9 percent of 
the total population) between 1941 and 1945. Serb losses 
were 487,000 (6.9 percent), Croat 207,000 (5.4 percent), 
Bosnian Muslim 86,000 (6.8 percent), Jewish 60,000 (77.9 
percent) and Gypsy 27,000 (31.4 percent). 


But the bargain did not last. The late 1950s and early 
1960 saw Yugoslavia obliged to look for alternatives to 
Soviet-style centralism in all spheres of public life. The 
fight against centralism in the economic sphere but 
also in the political was led by the industrialized 
republics of Croatia and Slovenia. The struggle against 
centralism extended to other fields as well, including 
the sensitive issue of national equality. After 1966 the 
post-1945 “unitarism” came under strong attack from 
most of Yugoslavia’s non-Serbians—the Croats in 
particular. 

In the fight against Belgrade, however, Croatia was 
politically handicapped by the appalling heritage of the 
wartime Pavelic regime. There was an element of irony 
in this in view of the Groats’ massive participation in 
the wartime anti-fascist struggle (Pavelic’s Ustasha 
movement was minuscule before it was put in power in 
1941, and only a minority of Croats sided with the 
Ustasha). 

Nevertheless, the embattled centralists (as well as 
those among the Serbian non-Communist nationalist 
opposition who hoped for the restoration of Serbian 
hegemony) found it politically convenient to under- 
mine the position of the Croats by not only harping on 
but even exaggerating the numbers of the Pavelic 
regime’s victims. For example, the notorious Pavelic 
death camp in Jasenovac, where some 60,000 to 
70,000 people (not all of them Serbs) were killed 
between 1941 and 1945, was said to have claimed the 
lives of 700,000 Serbs alone.' The exaggerations had a 
clear political purpose: they were meant to prove that 
Pavelic and his Ustasha movement enjoyed mass 
support among the Croats. 

The advantage of this tactic was that it made it 
possible to characterize various anti-centralist dé- 
marches from Zagreb—whether political, economic, or 
even cultural—as “‘separatism,” “nationalist extrem- 
ism,” ‘and a threat to the official ‘‘brotherhood-and- 
unity” policy. This was demonstrated in the case of 
initiatives such as the famous “Language Declaration” 
of 1967. Signed on behalf of 18 Croat cultural institu- 
tions by 140 prominent scholars, writers, and other 
intellectuals, the declaration demanded constitutional 
recognition and full equality for four languages— 
Croatian, Macedonian, Serbian, and Slovene. Most 
Croats rejected Serbo-Croatian as a manifestation of 
official “Yugoslav unitarism,” a “political” language 
par excellence. The declaration caused a bitter public 
row and many of its signatories were expelled from the 
party. An orthographic handbook produced in 1971 by 
leading Croat grammarians for use in schools and 
offices was branded ‘“‘chauvinist’” and “‘separatist’’ the 
following year and the entire printing of 40,000 copies 
was ordered bumed—as if it were an urban guerrilla 
handbook. 


THE LAST STRAW 

This happened at the height of the purge in Croatia 
that President Tito had ordered at the end of 1971, and 
which formed part of a larger all-Yugoslav crackdown 
on “liberals” and “technocrats.” The purge was particu- 
larly harsh in Croatia. The new leaders installed by Tito 
completely crushed the “Croatian Spring,” a political 
and national revival ushered in by the sacking in July 
1966 of Alexander Rankovic, a hard-liner from Serbia 
who was for many years the party’s cadre secretary and 
head of the secret police. The massive purge had a 
stultifying effect on political and cultural life in 
Croatia—not unlike that the suppression of the 1968 
“Prague Spring” had on Czechoslovakia. The Western 
media, quietly encouraged by Westem governments, 
played down both the extent and the harshness of 
Tito’s purge in the intefests of maintaining Tito’s ties to 
the West.’ 

In the wake of the purge, thousands of Croatians 
were expelled from the party and lost their posts, with 
only a few matching losses among the (admittedly few) 
Serb supporters of the “Croatian Spring.” Anti-Serbian 
feeling in Croatia was further fueled by the fact that the 
deeply unpopular and insecure leaders Tito had in- 
stalled in Croatia after his crackdown were obliged to 
rely heavily on the “faithful” Serbian party cadres in 
the implementation of their repressive policy. 

One of the most negative long-term effects of Tito’s 
purge was the deepening of mistrust between the 
majority Croat population and the Serb minority, 
which destroyed the possibility of reviving the pre- 
1941 anti-Belgrade alliance between Croats and precani 
` Serbs. Perhaps inevitably, the Croats’ instinctive re- 
sponse to Tito’s purge, which they considered a 
full-scale attack'on their basic national identity, was to 
concentrate on defending those things that seemed to 
be in particular danger—such as the national symbols, 
the Croat language and culture, and so on. Unfortu- 
nately, there was nothing there for Croatia’s Serbs to 
identify with. They felt left out and, with memories of 
Pavelic’s extremist brand of Croat nationalism still 
fresh in their minds, apprehensive about the future. 

This growing Croat-Serb rift, set against the back- 
ground of increasing Croat rejection of Yugoslavia, was 
one reason why there was no joint Croat-Serb struggle 
for democracy and civil rights in Croatia or Yugoslavia. 
While more and more Croats were coming to reject 
Yugoslavia, most Serbs (including supporters of demo- 
cratic change) continued to take its continued exis- 
tence for granted—whatever their own particular 
criticisms of Yugoslavia from the Serbian national point 


2A good example of this was the headline, “Tito’s Demo- 
cratic Purge,” which appeared in an article in the London 
Times in December 1971 that was written by the paper’s 
diplomatic correspondent and obviously based on an official 
government briefing. 
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of view. Among the Croats, the increasing emphasis on 
the purely “national” aspects of the anti-regime struggle 
led to a de-emphasis of democracy, pluralism, and civil 
tights as the struggle’s principal aims. (This was in 
contrast to the situation, for example, in nationally 
homogenous Slovenia, where early democratic initia- 
tives in favor of greater Slovene autonomy in Yugoslavia 
were matched by “non-national” ones arising from 
concems with the environment, anti-militarism, sexual 
freedom, and other ‘“‘civil” issues.) 

Croatia's growing preoccupation with the ‘“‘national 
question” in the wake of the 1971-1972 purge, 
accompanied by the steady growth of anti-Yugoslavia 
and pro-independence sentiment, found delayed expres- 
sion in Croatia’s first multiparty election since World 
War II in April 1990. The election was won overwhelm- 
ingly by the Croatian Democratic Union (cpu), a 
right-of-center movement emphasizing the national 
issue and presenting itself to the electorate as “the 
most Croat party.” Its leader, Dr. Franjo Tudjman, a 
historian and former general in the Yugoslav army, 
appealed to his fellow Croats to look on him as the 
indispensable champion of Croatia in the struggle to 
refute various anti-Croat “black legends” in recent 
history, notably the one about the Croats as a “geno- 
cidal nation.” Sacked in 1967 from the post of head of 
the party history institute in Zagreb for his attempts to 
correct what he saw as anti-Croat bias in official 
pronouncements about World War II, Tudjman was 
later twice arrested and sentenced: in 1972 to two 
years’ imprisonment for ‘‘counter-revolutionary 
nationalism,” and in 1981 to three years’ imprison- 
ment and a five-year ban on all public activity for giving 
“hostile” interviews to the Western media about the 
situation in Croatia. 


THE ROAD TO WAR 

That 1990 election took place a week after the 
conclusion of Slovenia’s first multiparty election. Un- 
der the moderate, reformist Communist leadership of 
Milan Kucan, Slovenia had been experimenting for 
several years with political pluralism and already 
enjoyed a quasi-party system. In contrast, Croatia had 
only a short time to prepare for democracy. There was 
little political talent available, thanks to the Commu- 
nist policy of “negative selection” that operated particu- 
larly effectively in Croatia. The unpopular party leaders 
installed by Tito after 1972 were in the end replaced 
but so late’ that their more reform- and “Croat”- 
minded successors did not have time to produce a new 
image—except for changing the party’s name. This 
meant that the opposition party able and willing to 
challenge the Communists’ dismal record in Croatia 
and offer itself as an effective alternative trustee of 
Croatia's national interest stood a good chance of 
winning. 

The largest and best-organized alternative to the 
reformed Communists proved to be Tudjman’s CDU. 
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The party had been operating illegally for about a year 
and had branches in all the municipalities—not only 
in Croatia but also among the.Croats in Bosnia and 
Vojvodina as well as those in the West. By being first in 
the field and presenting themselves to the exiled Croats 
as the spokesmen for the true Croat national interest, 
Tudjman and his cpu colleagues managed to secure 
considerable hard-currency financial support, which 
gave them a major advantage over the other parties. 

Many of the overseas Croats who gave Tudjman’s 
party particularly generous funds came from those who 
had emigrated to Canada and the United States from 
the poor but strongly Catholic and nationalist region of 
Herzegovina in the south of the Bosnian republic. The 
Herzegovina Croats were strong supporters of the idea 
of joining Croatia and hoped that Tudjman might help 
them achieve that aim. When Croatia was attacked in 
1991, many Croats living in Herzegovina crossed over 
into Croatia to serve in the Croatian army, where they 
were joined by many Croat Herzegovinians who had 
returned from abroad. Here, in this relationship be- 
tween Tudjman and his Herzegovina backers, lies the 
basis of the power of the so-called “Herzegovina 
lobby” in Croat politics. The Herzegovina Croats have 
also used their influence in Croatia to promote their 
economic interests and have become powerful and 
__ highly influential in business. 

Given everything that had happened betore— 
especially since the ‘Croatian Spring’—it was not 
surprising that the question of Croatia’s relationship to 
the Yugoslav state dominated the 1990 election. All 
other issues—including those concerning the introduc- 
tion of the market economy—took a second place. 
Tudjman’s CDU campaigned vigorously (“Let us decide 
ourselves the destiny of our own Croatia”) for an 
affirmation of Croat “identity and sovereignty” in a 
Yugoslav confederation or “alliance of states.” Without 
explicitly calling for independence and the immediate 
dismantling of Yugoslavia—as some others in the 
election campaign did—Tudjman made it clear that, if 
he were elected, Croatia would operate on an indepen- 
dent basis within a radically reorganized Yugoslavia. 
The most controversial features of the campaign were 
Tudjman’s statements criticizing Serbian cadres’ pre- 
ponderance in Croatia and, even more controversially, 
hints at a possible division of Bosnia between Croatia 
and Serbia along the lines of the 1939 Cvetkovic-Macek 
agreement. Any idea of border changes among 
Yugoslavia’s six republics was rejected by most other 
parties, including the Coalition for National Accord, 





31 disagree with those who argue that the brief war in 
Slovenia in June 1991 was no more than a token gesture by a 
leadership in Belgrade that had already decided to write off 
Slovenia. Slovenia was only temporarily left on one side in 
the confident expectation that, once the rest of Yugoslavia 
has been put together again, Slovenia—by then totally 
isolated and discouraged—would rejoin on its own accord. 


whose prominent figures included the former popular 
Croat party leaders sacked by Tito in 1971, Miko 
Tripalo and Savka Dabcevic-Kucar. 

The election, a cross between an anti-Communist 


plebiscite and a Croat national rally, was won hand- 


somely by Tudjman’s cpu, with the reformed Commu- 
nists coming in second and the Coalition far behind. 
The cbU won 205 out of 356 seats in the tricameral 
Croatian parliament, with a majority in each of the 
three chambers. Croatia’s Serbs voted either for the 
reformed Communists or for the small but vocal 
nationalist Serbian Democratic party led by a Zadar 
psychiatrist, Dr. Jovan Raskovic. Opinion polls carried 
out during the campaign showed that the majority of 
Croatian Serbs strongly opposed plans for converting 
the Yugoslav federation into a loose confederation and 
that they rejected the very idea of Croatia’s indepen- 
dence. Among the Croat voters, an important factor in 
wanting a loose confederation was resentment at the 
Serbian political and propaganda offensive, then in full 
swing, initiated by Serbian President Slobodan Mi- 
losevic. That resentment grew rapidly into an over- 
whelming desire to break loose from Belgrade forever—a 
desire that found expression in the overwhelmingly 
pro-independence referendum result in Croatia in May 
1991 that closely matched a similar Slovenian referen- 
dum the previous December. 

In Serbia the public reaction to the CDU’s victory and 
the (also nationalist) Democratic United Opposition of 
Slovenia’s electoral success in that republic was one of 
fear but not surprise. The Milosevic regime's propa- 
ganda organs—particularly TV Belgrade—had already 
succeeded in convincing the majority in Serbia that 
both republics were living up to their worst expecta- 
tions, particularly Croatia, where President Tudjman, 
an ex-Partisan, was represented as hardly better than 
the notorious Ustasha leader Ante Pavelic. This public 
support was essential to Milosevic and his allies among 
the Yugoslav army generals who were planning their 
campaign to reconquer Yugoslavia—or at least as 
much of it as could be had in the first instance.’ 

In January 1991, the Yugoslav army, which had at 
the time of the 1990 election in Croatia managed 
quietly to disarm the republic’s territorial defense 
forces, tried to prevent the self-arming of Croatia. This 
led to a state crisis, the declaration of independence by 
Croatia and Slovenia on June 25, 1991, and eventually 
war, first in Slovenia and then in Croatia. Serious 
fighting in Croatia began in July as the Yugoslav army 
was withdrawing its soldiers and heavy equipment 
from Slovenia to Croatia and Bosnia. From its many 
bases throughout continental Croatia and on the 
Adriatic coast, the Yugoslav army guided, supplied, 
and backed Serb paramilitary units in a number of 
regions in southern, central, and eastern Croatia, 
occupying the territory staked out by them until nearly 
one-third of Croatia was under Serbian control. 


The war in Croatia was not, as is frequently claimed, 
a spontaneous uprising by Croatian Serbs fearful for 
their future because of Tudjman’s thetoric—though 
some were indeed apprehensive and confused. The war 
was prepared and coordinated in advance by Belgrade 
right from the first challenge to the Croat government 
in August 1990—the so-called revolucija balvana (“‘tree- 
trunk revolution”)—when Serbs placed obstructions 
on all roads leading to Knin, an old strategic Chetnik 
stronghold. The first casualty, ironically, was an ethnic 
Serb wearing a Croatian police uniform. 

No amount of political concessions to Croatia’s Serb 
minority by the Tudjman government could have 
stopped the war. A Croatian surrender in the form of 
accepting a clearly Belgrade-controlled new Yugoslavia 
would have done it, but Croatian citizens, although 
outgunned at every point, would probably have refused 
to follow. Belgrade was not prepared to let Croatia go 
and felt it had the strength to try and hold on to it. 
Croatia's Serbs, for their part, were divided, with the 
radical minority in control of strongholds such as Knin 
rejecting any Croatia at all and believing themselves 
strong enough (with Milosevic’s and the army’s back- 
ing) to confront Zagreb. 

That confrontation is still in progress, with the UN 
forces stationed since April 1992 in a third of Croatia 
that is occupied by the Serbs stuck in the middle. 
Croatia is militarily too weak—at least for the time 
being—to attempt to take these areas back, but cannot 
for political as well as economic reasons tolerate the 
present situation forever. The Tudjman government 
may, therefore, accept a compromise offered by a 
militarily victorious but economically weakened Mi- 
losevic regime. There is, therefore, some hope of 
resolving this problem without another war. 


A TROUBLING CONNECTION WITH BOSNIA 

The real complication for Croatia comes from the 
government’s policy toward the war in Bosnia. There 
Tudjman has thoroughly compromised Croatia in the 
eyes of the outside world by allowing the annexationist 
“Herzegovina lobby,” represented in the Zagreb govern- 
ment by the defense minister; Gojko Susak (a success- 
ful returnee from exile in Canada), to dictate its Bosnia 
policy. In the summer of 1992 the government ac- 
cepted the formation of a separate Croat territorial unit 
in the compact Croat region of western Herzegovina. 
But by doing so the Tudjman regime has weakened 
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Croatia’s own case for the return of its occupied 
territories, which rests on the principle that frontiers 
must not be changed by force. 

There is widespread criticism in Croatia—and not 
just in opposition circles but-also within the ruling 
CDU—of President Tudjman’s close connection with 
and backing of the shady, deeply unattractive regime of 
Mate Boban, leader of the self-styled Croat Republic of 
Herzeg-Bosna, and of Croatia’s secret negotiations with 
Slobodan Milosevic in Belgrade and Radovan Karadzic, 
his ally in Bosnia. The fact that Croatia, still a victim of 
Serbian aggression, is now widely perceived as Serbia’s 
co-aggressor in Bosnia against the Bosnian Muslims is 
being blamed on Tudjman personally. 

There has since the beginning of 1993 been a steady 
increase in support for the opposition—particularly 
the second-largest party in the Croatian parliament, the 
Croatian Social-Liberal party, headed by Drazen Budisa, 
a popular student leader during the “Croatian Spring” 
who spent a number of years in prison afterward. 
Budisa’s stature is growing and he is increasingly 
perceived as a possible alternative to Tudjman— 
perhaps at the head of a wider coalition including the 
liberal wing of the cpu, which is expected to split. 
There is a strong popular backlash against Tudjman’s 
authoritarianism, the muzzling of the media, and the 
rampant corruption in the ranks of the ruling party 
(demonstrated particularly in managing the economy’s 
privatization). Many Croats blame their country’s inter- 
national unpopularity and isolation on the regime’s 
policies, which are pushed through in the parliament 


thanks to the cbu’s large majority that is used ruth- 


lessly. The disastrous economic situation, notably an 
inflation rate of 30 percent a month, could act as a 
catalyst for change—perhaps even a change of regime. 
There is some talk of a possible military coup— 
dissatisfaction is rife in the Croatian army also—but 
there is a lack of charismatic military figures with 
political know-how. 

Change is in the air but continued military conflict 
in the region could delay it. Croatia needs a thorough 
shakedown if it is to become a functioning, viable, 
democratic state. Like the other states in the region, 
what it needs above all is a secure cease-fire followed by 
a political and diplomatic settlement that holds. It is 
not sure at all that it will get it. E 
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Serbia: The Politics of Despair 
BY OBRAD KESIC 


B= by hyperinflation rising at a rate of more and economic chaos. Tito was replaced by a rotating 


than 3 percent an hour, isolated by the most collective presidency made up of representatives -of 
stringent international sanctions ever imposed, Yugoslavia’s six federal republics and two autonomous 
immersed in corruption, organized crime, and political provinces. Designed to avoid political battles over 
apathy, Serbia remains the key to peace in the Balkans. succession, this system produced a group of powerless 
Political developments in Serbia will set the pace for apparatchiks who replaced each other as the symbolic 
resolving the two-year-old crisis in what was once president of the presidency of an increasingly symbolic 
Yugoslavia and a return to peace and stability in the federation. | 
region—if this is possible. The declining influence of the ruling League of 
So far the world community has done a poor job of | Communists of Yugoslavia also began to show as deep 
taking Serbia’s pulse. Opportunities for establishing fissures developed between regional leagues. The gov- 
the conditions for peace have been missed because emments of the eight federal units began to pursue 
Serbian politics have been misread. The West, and the their individual interests (including foreign affairs) at 
United States government in particular, have seemingly the expense of the federation’s common interests and 
based their view of what is going on in Serbia on the policies. Without a strong central arbitrator like Tito, 
words and actions of one man, President Slobodan the federal government’s authority quickly eroded and 
Milosevic. the center of power shifted to the republics. Holding 
This focus on Milosevic has become an obsession. It office in political organizations became more signifi- 
has led to an exaggerated idea of the Serbian president's cant than a federal position. 
powers, influence, and skills, and to underestimation At the time of Tito’s death, Slobodan Milosevic was a 
of the complexities of Serbian politics, the importance rising star in the League of Communists of Serbia. 
of other figures, and the opportunities that have arisen Educated at Belgrade University’s Faculty of Law, he 
for Milosevic’s removal from the scene. gained early experience in business as the director of a 
factory, and later of an international Yugoslav bank 
UNTROUBLED BY IDEOLOGY with offices in New York, where he spent some time. A 
Arguably Milosevic’s rise is one of the two most well-rounded party apparatchik, he appeared to be a 
important events In Yugoslav politics of the past 40 firm believer in Yugoslavia’s Tito-style communism. 
years, the other being the death of President for Life While at the university, Milosevic displayed his 
Josip Broz Tito in 1980.’ Tito’s death created a power political instinct by making friends with Ivan Stam- 
vacuum in which Yugoslavia descended into political bolic, another man destined for political stardom, who 


became his mentor and protector. Stambolic would | 
. . present his protégé with his first important political 
Osrap Kesic is a program officer with the International post in 1984, when as president of the League of 


Research h Board . He i tributor to l i ; l ; 
Eak ee o Cr “Gainesville: elir Communists of Serbia he appointed Milosevic head of 


Press of Florida, forthcoming), edited by Mike Bishku, and is the Belgrade party committee. In this job Milosevic 
currently working on a book focusing on nationalism and built his reputation as an uncompromising Commu- 


Yugoslavia’s disintegration. nist, demonstrating his loyalty to the Titoist system by 
attacking “anti-Communist” and “nationalist” manifes- 


lFor an interesting study of Milosevic, see Aleksa Djilas, “A tations at every available opportunity. By 1986 Mi- 


Profile of Slobodan Milosevic,” Foreign Affairs, vol. 72, no. 3 losevic, having proved his fealty to the party and his 
(Summer 1993). vigilance in defending its monopoly on power against 
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any challenges, was rewarded with the presidency of `. 
.- his was the only one displayed. 


the League of Communists of Serbia. 

Though throughout his climb to power Milosevic 
seldom wavered from the rhetoric of class struggle and 
the Titoist slogan “Brotherhood and Unity,” even the 
targets of his attacks rarely considered him to be an 


ideologue. Neither ideologist nor idealist, Milosevic `~., 


was and remains a politician whose only motivations 
are self-preservation and a desire to enhance his 
personal power. His strengths are his good political 


instincts and a full understanding of the Serbian | 
peasant. He is unafraid to take risks when opportuni- 


ties present themselves, and he creates most of his own 


opportunities with his ability to identify political ` 
swings early and use ideology without succumbing to’ _.. 
it. At the beginning of his career in politics he 


understood the need to portray himself as a firm 


believer in Titoist Yugoslavia, but he was also among . 


the first to grasp that Tito was dead and the political ° > TUE SHADOW OPPOSITION 


Milosevic moved to fill the void left by Tito’s death | : AND THE EFFECT OF SANCTIONS 


by playing to a Yugoslavia-wide constituency, but his’. ` 
instinct soon told him this was an impossible task. So - 


landscape was dramatically changing. 


he abandoned that strategy in favor of one’ that 


promised instantaneous mass support among a mobi- +. 


lized populace: he decided to manipulate the reawaken- 


ing of Serbian nationalism centered around the issue of aa 
Wis, 


Kosovo. 


THE USES AND ABUSES OF NATIONALISM 


defeat at the hands of the Turks in 1389, the place that 


marked the end of an empire that once stretched from . 


the Adriatic to the Aegean Seas. One of Serbia’s two 


autonomous provinces, Kosovo has a population that 


is about 90 percent Albanian (a non-Slav, Muslim 
people). The high birth rate among Albanians, rising 


immigration, and large number of Serbian emigrants ` 


leaving Kosovo combined to create a turning point in 
Serbian politics. 

The Kosovo Serbs, feeling isolated and besieged by 
their Albanian neighbors, claimed that “genocide” was 
being perpetrated against them and organized mass 
protests in Kosovo and Belgrade. It was these protests 
that inspired Milosevic’s “meetings of truth,” which 
became the main weapon he used to topple his 
opponents in Serbia, Kosovo, and Vojvodina. (He tried 
the same tactic in Montenegro but was not immedi- 
ately successful.) Milosevic legitimized the latent sense 
among Serbs that they were discriminated against in 
the Yugoslav federation, and manipulated Serbs’ fears 
and feelings of persecution to advance his own ambi- 
tions. 

Milosevic’s quick adaptation to a populist national- 
ist strategy in order to force concessions from the other 
Yugoslav federal units further weakened the federation 
and inspired a cult of personality. His picture began to 
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appear side by side with Tito’s at mass rallies, but soon 


Milosevic’s strategy was simple but his ambitions 


"© were grand: he used nationalism to mobilize Serbs in a 
crusade for a new Yugoslavia. Serbia was to be the stage 

_ from which a wave of mass protest would sweep him 
cinto the Yugoslav presidency, while Serbia’s recentral- 
ization through constitutional reforms in 1989 and 
:- 1990 would serve as the model for a newly tightened 
~= -Yugoslav federation in which he, Milosevic, would be 
.. Tito. But in the end Milosevic’s strategy failed, because 
__; whereas he understood the Serb peasant very well, his 
‘i knowledge of Yugoslavia’s other peoples was poor. 
~> Furthermore, the genie of Serbian nationalism, once let 
_ out of the bottle, proved to be beyond his or anyone 
~” else’s control. This nationalism tainted all aspects of ` 
_. . Serbian society and even became a primary issue for 

, Serbia’s weak opposition parties. 


While Milosevic was manipulating Serbian and 
Yugoslav politics, very few voices were raised initially 
against him. Many of the prominent figures who would 
later become opposition leaders, such as Vuk Drask- 


> ovic, head of the Serbian Renewal Movement, openly 
- praised Milosevic for standing up for Serbian rights. 


Draskovic, Vojislav Seselj (leader of the Serbian Radical 


` party), and others passionately decried the Communist 


system but noticeably avoided direct attacks on Mi- 


| . losevic. 
Kosovo was the site of the Serbian empire’s greatest ` 


While Milosevic encouraged the open expression of 
Serbian nationalism, most opposition leaders took it to 
new lengths. Draskovic and Seselj were among the first 
to speak of the creation of a ‘“‘Greater Serbia,” and even 
distributed maps with revised borders. When war 
broke out elsewhere in Yugoslavia, in the republic of 
Croatia and then in Bosnia and Herzegovina, both men 
organized volunteer paramilitary units that joined local 
Serbs in the early phases of both conflicts. 

The first multiparty elections held in Serbia, in 


' December 1990, found the opposition parties more in 


opposition to each other than to Milosevic and his 
Socialist Party of Serbia (the renamed League of 
Communists of Serbia). Milosevic, always the master 
manipulator, played off the opposition’s squabbling. 
The state media, controlled by Milosevic, magnified 
differences among the opposition and portrayed the 
parties as frustrated and incompetent bickerers unfit to 
wield political power. Milosevic won a landslide vic- 
tory. 

The factions of the opposition found themselves 
caught between their commitment to democratic prin- 


` ciples and their patriotic advocacy of Serbian national 


interests. Their dilemma was compounded in May 


1992 when the UN Security Council approved sanc- 


tions against the rump Yugoslavia consisting of Serbia 
and Montenegro. These sanctions were designed to 
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isolate the Milosevic regime for its involvement in the 
war in Bosnia and for its support of the Bosnian Serbs. 
The sanctions have effectively demolished Serbia’s 
economy and have isolated the Serbs, but have not 
improved the situation in Bosnia, nor have they 
weakened Milosevic’s hold on power. Their objectives 
have always been murky—are they designed to influ- 
ence Serb behavior or are they purely punitive? The 
reasons behind the sanctions were never spelled out to 
the Serbs, nor was it clear what actions needed to be 
undertaken for their removal. As a result they are 
perceived by most Serbs to be unjustified, unfair, and 
degrading, and they have served to rally Serb defiance. 
Under these circumstances Serbs have indirectly and 
directly supported the Milosevic government by retus- 
ing to mobilize against it and by directing most of their 
hostility toward the international community. Most 
Serbs do not have the energy to rise up, since the 
day-to-day struggle for survival preoccupies them. 
Furthermore, the sanctions have hindered the Serbian 
opposition’s ability to draw attention to the regime's 
greatest weakness—its incompetent economic poli- 
cies, which have accelerated the fall in the standard of 
living. The isolation has also reduced the opposition 
leaders’ ability to portray themselves as having the 
same stature as Milosevic; whereas the latter is con- 
stantly being courted by peace negotiators and interna- 
tional leaders, the opposition is largely ignored, 
effectively relegated to the shadows of Serbian politics. 
It is widely accepted that communism’s end was 
hastened because even totalitarian regimes could not 
completely isolate their people from Western demo- 
cratic ideas disseminated through modern communica- 
tions, scholarly exchanges, and the media. Ironically, 
the international community through its sanctions has 
succeeded where the Communists failed; it has iso- 
lated average Serbs and even the democratic opposi- 
tion, thus ensuring Milosevic’s hold on power. 
Opposition leaders find themselves fighting against the 
regime with both hands tied behind their backs. 


THE MISSED CHANCES 

Despite all this, two major opportunities for top- 
pling Milosevic have presented themselves. Unfortu- 
nately both were squandered. 

The first came on March 9, 1991, when more than 
150,000 Serbs took to the streets of Belgrade at the 
urging of Vuk Draskovic. As demonstrators clashed 
with police and their ranks swelled with people 
flocking to Belgrade from outlying areas, the possibility 
of a Romanian-style revolution loomed large. But this 
possibility was never realized, for three main reasons: 
Milosevic’s temporary accommodation with his oppo- 
nents, the Yugoslav government’s failure to take action 
in support of the demonstrators, and Draskovic’s 
premature and abrupt decision to end the confronta- 
ton. 


Of these three the first and last were the most 
decisive. Milosevic showed his political instinct by 
making only minimal concessions (most of which he 
later reneged on) at one of the last moments when he 
still appeared to be in control of the situation; making 
them earlier might have led to greater demands, and if 
he had waited longer they might have been too little, 
too late. Draskovic’s backing down at the peak of his 
triumph revealed his political inexperience and his lack 
of understanding of the tool that had made Milosevic— 
the power of the masses. Caught unprepared by the 
success of the demonstrations, Draskovic failed to 
exploit one of Milosevic’s weakest moments. 

The second opportunity to unseat Milosevic pre- 
sented itself in the unlikely form of Yugoslav-born 
American businessman Milan Panic. As prime minister 
of the federal government of the rump Yugoslavia, 
Panic challenged Milosevic in the election for Serbian 
president last December. With the backing of Yugoslav 
President Dobrica Cosic and most of the opposition 
parties, Panic took on Milosevic head on. Panic's 
American-style politicking—mixing stump speeches 
with local rallies—appealed to many Serbs who were 
tired of the war and saw Panic as a bridge to the West. 
This chance was lost principally because the interna- 
tional community waited too long to support Panic. 

The appointment of Panic as federal prime minister 
had been greeted with widespread skepticism, per- 
ceived to be an attempt by Milosevic to present a more 
acceptable face to the outside world. Although Panic 
was received by many global leaders, few took him 
seriously. When the Yugoslav prime minister began 
openly to criticize Milosevic, many outside observers 
saw it as an orchestrated hoax. Even when Panic made 
substantial concessions—such as returning the Prev- 
laka coastal territory to Croatia, calling for international 
monitors at all Yugoslav civil and military airports to 
report if Yugoslav warplanes were involved in combat 
operations in Bosnia, and requesting monitors on 
Yugoslavia’s borders with Bosnia—they were not ac- 
knowledged because Panic still was not taken seri- 
ously. Yugoslavia’s isolation continued to be strictly 
enforced, thus opening Panic to charges by Serbs that 
he was a foreign agent engaged in selling out Serbia. 

In winning more than 56 percent of the vote in a 
tampered election, Milosevic once again proved his 
political mastery. He had used Panic and Cosic to 
make concessions necessary to stave off possible 
military attack from abroad without appearing as 
though he had given in to international pressure. 
When the world community failed to reward Panic’s 
concessions, Milosevic was able to gain major political 
mileage from the prime minister's apparent failures. 
Milosevic was also able to incite Vojislav Seselj and his 
nationalist followers to brand Panic a traitor to the 
Serbian cause. Seselj ensured Milosevic’s victory by 
agreeing not to make the presidential election a 


three-way race—which would have split the nationalist 
vote between Seselj and Milosevic. In return Seselj 
demanded the dismissal of Cosic, Panic, and the prime 
minister's namesake, Zivota Panic, commander of the 
Yugoslav army. He would eventually get everything he 
asked for. 


SESELJ AND THE RADICALIZATION 
OF THE SERBIAN PEOPLE 

The 1992 elections established Seselj as a major 
force in Serbian politics. His Serbian Radical party 
gained control of more than one-third of the seats in 
both the Yugoslav and Serbian parliaments. He openly 
gloated over Panic’s defeat and his own role as 
kingmaker. Although most observers wrote Seselj off as 
Milosevic’s pawn, there were growing signs that Seselj 
was charting his own path. 

Seselj was one of the first opposition leaders to be 
manipulated by Milosevic and eventually co-opted into 
his grand strategy. Milosevic used Seselj as a foil, the 
bad cop to his good cop; whenever he was challenged 
on his demands, Milosevic could point to Seselj and 
ask, “Would you rather deal with him?” Seselj played 
along because by doing so he was assured of greater 
influence and more media exposure than any Serbian 
politician other than Milosevic. More important, he 
was willing to cooperate so long as Milosevic’s objec- 
tives coincided with his own. But always, unlike 
Milosevic, Seselj had an ideology in which he believed— 
Serbian nationalism. 

Seselj’s base of support is now larger and more 
consistent than any other Serbian politician’s. His 
appeal lies mainly in his uncompromising nationalism 
and his quick wit. Many uneducated Serbs, especially 
in rural areas, see Seselj as the only politician who has 
remained true to himself and his support for Serbian 
national interests. Seselj’s claims that an international 
conspiracy led by the Vatican, Germany, and the 
United States is determined to destroy Serbia have 
become credible to a large number of Serbs who cannot 
understand why they alone have been singled out as 
the villains in the chaos in what was Yugoslavia. The 
international community’s attempts to isolate 
Milosevic’s regime have brought about the radicaliza- 
tion of the Serbian people. 

Now that Milosevic, in a bid to get the sanctions 
lifted, has decided to cast off his nationalist image for a 
more conciliatory one, Seselj will not let him. When 
Milosevic put pressure on Radovan Karadzic, the leader 
of the Bosnian Serbs, to sign the peace plan put 
forward last winter by Cyrus Vance and Lord Owen, 
the negotiators for the UN and the EC respectively, Seselj 
undermined his efforts by going to the front lines in 
Bosnia and appealing directly to the Bosnian Serbs, 
promising them he would not allow anyone to sell 
them out. Seselj portrayed the Vance-Owen plan as a 
shameful deal for Serbs and a betrayal of Serb national 
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interests. He staged mass rallies in Serbia that served as 
a warning to Milosevic that the bad cop had learned the 


- lessons of populist politics. 


Seselj anticipated Milosevic’s attempts to check his 
influence and acted to head them off. When Milosevic 
purged the Yugoslav military of generals openly loyal to 
Seselj, Seselj delivered a masterful counterstroke by 
withholding his party’s support for the defense budget 
and charging General Zivota Panic with corruption. 
Milosevic was forced to compromise with Seselj and 
Panic was replaced by General Momcilo Perisic, a 
veteran of fighting in Croatia and Bosnia. This August, 
more than 100 other generals were retired, leaving an 
uneasy balance in the Yugoslav army between Mi- 
losevic and Seselj supporters. Seselj had battled Mi- 
losevic to a draw. 

Milosevic was not so lucky when it came to persuad- 
ing Karadzic to accept the Vance-Owen plan. Despite 
dramatic personal appeals for acceptance by Milosevic, 
Cosic, Montenegrin President Momir Bulatovic, and 
Greek Prime Minister Constantine Mitsotakis, the 
Bosnian Serb parliament, bolstered by Seselj’s support 
and the determination of hard-liners, overwhelmingly 
rejected the plan. It was Milosevic’s first serious 
political defeat, and the image of invulnerability was 
shattered. Seselj looked on the rejection as a personal 
victory. His challenge to Milosevic gained momentum, 
and a showdown between the two became inevitable. 

The Bosnian Serb rejection, and the attempts of 
Serbs in the Krajina region of Croatia to create a new 
state with their Bosnian brethren, also underline the 


danger of viewing Serbian politics or interests as 


monolithic. Each group of Serbs may share the dream 
of uniting in a Greater Serbia, but their individual 
interests will determine how committed each is to this 
dream, and what price each is prepared to pay to attain 
It. 


THE NEXT ROUND 

For the foreseeable future Serbia will turn inward as 
political conflicts come to a head. Weakened by 
international sanctions and the wars in Bosnia and 
Croatia, Serbia is ill equipped to spread conflict to 
Macedonia and Kosovo, as some have suggested it 
might. Milosevic will avoid conflict in Kosovo and 
renewed fighting in Croatia at all costs. He needs time 


‘to regroup, to consolidate his power, and to improve 


Serbia’s economy. If confronted with unrest in Kosovo 
or a Croatian offensive in Krajina, he will react 
forcefully because he cannot allow his current domes- 
tic political troubles to be exacerbated by the appear- 
ance of weakness on issues of national security. 
Milosevic’s defeat in Bosnia and his failure to get the 
sanctions lifted have left him vulnerable. Cosic’s re- 
moval as president of Yugoslavia at the initiative of 
Seselj’s Radicals, and Draskovic’s arrest and beating in 
June by Serbian police, highlighted Milosevic’s politi- 
cal insecurity. For the first time since March 1991, 
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Milosevic had to resort to force in order to reestablish 
his authority. 

Although he is on the ropes, Milosevic is far from 
down. The UN-EC peace plan for Bosnia and Herze- 
govina that was proposed in August has given him new 
life. If accepted, the plan would lead to the creation of a 
Bosnian Serb republic that could eventually be co- 
opted into Yugoslavia, and it might lead to the 
alleviation of the sanctions. Milosevic can then portray 
himself as the victor. His legend would be assured— 
one of the Balkan’s greatest leaders, who dared to take 
on the entire world, and won. It is possible that once a 
peace settlement is reached the bankruptcy of 
Milosevic’s economic and political platforms will be 
exposed and he will be toppled; however, given the 
historical appeal of strongmen and bravado to the 
Serbian electorate, this would seem unlikely. 

To ensure his grip on power, Milosevic must get rid 
of Seselj. This will not be easy. Not only has Seselj 
gained support in Serbia, he has his own well-armed 
militia and the backing of most Serbs outside the 
country, including the battle-hardened Serb armies 
that regard Milosevic with deep suspicion. Seselj has 
taken the offensive, announcing on September 2 that 
his party was forming a shadow government in prepara- 
tion for taking over in “ʻa democratic and parliamentary 
way.” He announced that the success of the 
government’s austerity program would decide its fate 
and that if the economic situation does not improve it 
could fall in February 1994. 

The Serbs outside Serbia, the so-called ‘“‘Western 
Serbs,” will play an influential role in Serbia’s politics, 
as they did in Tito’s Yugoslavia. As in World War II, 
when they made up the core of Tito’s victorious forces, 


these Western Serbs once again find themselves militar- 
ily successful, and they are poised to set Serbia’s 
political agenda. Individual Serb leaders from Bosnia 
and Krajina may become important in the political 
hierarchy in Belgrade. There is little doubt that the 
politics of the periphery will continue to affect Serbia’s 
political future. 

As the battle lines between Milosevic and Seselj are 
drawn, the democratic opposition can only stand by 
and await the outcome. Groups like Dragoljub 
Micunovic’s Democratic party and Vojislav Kostunica’s 
Serbian Democratic party, which have liberal demo- 
cratic platforms and solid economic programs, lack the 
political capital to be a serious factor. Draskovic’s 
Serbian Renewal party is beset by divisions and Drask- 
ovic himself seems to have lost his initiative. Having 
realized like Seselj that the Western Serbs may hold the 
key to toppling Milosevic, they and other opposition 
parties are maneuvering for their support. The demo- 
cratic opposition’s only hope of influencing Serbia’s 
immediate political future rests in its ability to over- 
come petty bickering and form a united democratic 
front. 

The international community should pay close atten- 
tion to the upcoming political developments in Serbia. 
Relying on the lessons of past opportunities missed, it 
should not be a casual observer but should do 
everything in its power to exploit the Milosevic-Seselj 
conflict and assist the democratic opposition in form- 
ing a viable movement. A missed chance at this stage 
may lead to further instability in the region and to the 
fulfillment of the international community’s prophecy 
of either a re-ignited Serbian-Croatian war or an 
explosion in Kosovo. E 
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Albania’s Road to Democracy 


BY BLEZ. ‘BIBERAJ 


itself from Communist rule, and its prospects 


A _ Ibania was the last Eastern European state to free 


or democratization seemed incomparably less >. 
"tain sufficient checks on the chief executive. Democ- 


promising than those of the others. Enver Hoxha’s 
regime, among the most repressive in the world, had 
effectively prevented the emergence of democratic 
leaders and thinkers. The Democratic party, which 
came to power in a stunning victory in elections held 
March 22, 1992, inherited a polity on the verge of 


Tole for the legislative branch, Berisha came out on the 


side of a parliamentary system and championed the 
development of political institutions that would main- 


racy in Albania, he has insisted, depends on the 


:. establishment of a parliamentary tradition. But even 
-. some of Berisha’s persistent critics have said that the 


nation needs a strong presidency during the transition— 


 -and indeed, the Law on Constitutional Provisions gives 


disintegration. The economy had all but collapsed, and ~ 
Albania had become totally dependent on humanitar- . 
ian aid from abroad to feed its people. Most observers ` 
were predicting the country would either descend into - 


anarchy or slide back into dictatorship. 

While many hurdles remain, Sali Berisha, whom 
parliament elected Albania’s first post-Communist 
president in April 1992, has initiated major reforms 
aimed at establishing a genuine pluralistic democracy 
and a free market economy. A man of keen intellect and 
formidable political skills, Berisha has handled his job 
with insight and confidence. 

Having received a clear popular mandate for radical 


change (it captured 92 seats in the 140-seat parlia-. 


ment), Berisha’s. Democratic party has proceeded with 
remarkable speed to dismantle the Communist system 
and lay the groundwork for a society based on the rule 


the president broad powers. 

The media in Albania are making progress toward 
becoming a potent force. While radio and television are 
government controlled, more than 200 newspapers are 
published throughout the country (most of these, 


however, have so far been dominated by former 


< Communist propagandists). A free- and objective press 


has to be firmly established. 


Stick WITH REFORM, 
AND HOPE FOREIGN INVESTMENT FOLLOWS 
Albania has been quicker than perhaps any other 


- former Communist country in implementing radical 


of law. The Law on Constitutional Provisions, which . 


superseded the country’s Communist-era constitution, 
endorses the principle of separation of powers, guaran- 
tees human ‘rights, and protects private property. A 
special commission, assisted by experts from abroad, is 
drafting a new constitution. 

In the midst of an intense debate between propo- 
nents of executive power and those who favor a larger 
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economic reforms. Under the Berisha government 
spending has been slashed, the Albanian currency (the 
lek) has been made fully convertible, and barriers to 
foreign trade have been eliminated. The government 
swiftly tackled perhaps the most explosive economic 
and ‘social ‘problem facing the country: it ended most 
subsidies and liberalized prices, with the exception of 
those on staple consumer goods such as bread and 
milk, for which ceilings were set. 

An important element of the government’s eco- 
nomic plan has been the development of the new 
private sector. Some 90 percent of the land has been 
distributed to private farmers. About half the state 
farms have been privatized, and the government hopes 
to put the rest in the hands of private owners by year’s 
end. Agriculture. has responded favorably to price 
reform and privatization: production this year is ex- 
pected ‘to grow between 10 percent and 15 percent. 
Privatization has progressed rapidly in retailing and 
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services, transportation, and housing. Some 100,000 
of Albania’s 3.2 million people have found employ- 
ment in private enterprises. 

But in the vital industrial sector the process has been 
very slow. Given the lack of domestic capital and the 
resources required for restructuring, privatization of 
large industrial concerns will probably be impossible 
without substantial foreign investment. For the foresee- 
able future the government is likely to continue 
operating unprofitable large enterprises, fearing that 
support for reform cannot be sustained if there are 
massive liquidations and layoffs. 

Privatization has also been hindered by uncertainties 
regarding settlement of the claims of those whose land 
and property were confiscated without compensation 
under communism. Both ex-owners and emerging 
entrepreneurs, most of the latter former members of 
the nomenklatura who bought shops and small busi- 
nesses for token payments during the last year of 
Communist rule, have criticized a new law that pro- 
vides for compensation but not full restitution. 

The government has also moved rapidly to create the 
legal framework for a market economy. Legislation 
concerning taxes, legal accounting, bankruptcy, and 
the banking system has been adopted. Parliament is in 
the process of amending the law on foreign investment, 
and officials say the new version will be among the 
most liberal in the region. Nevertheless, hoped-for 
major foreign investments have not yet materialized 
because of Albania’s poor—or in some cases, nonexist- 
ent—infrastructure, and because of instability in the 
region. 

By this summer the government claimed that the 
precipitous fall in production that began in 1990 had 
been arrested, the currency had been stabilized, and 
inflation had dropped to zero. But despite these 
encouraging signs the economy still faces serious 
problems. Enormous institutional obstacles remain in 
the conversion of a centrally planned economy to a 
market economy. Foreign debt has climbed to $625 
million. Some 450,000 Albanians are unemployed, of 
whom 350,000 receive government assistance. 

The crisis has been mitigated by substantial humani- 
tarian and economic assistance from Italy, the Ec, the 
United States, and Turkey. Albanian refugees in Greece, 
Italy, and other Western countries have also played an 
important role: remittances from abroad are estimated 
at $400 million annually. 

The prospects for a quick economic recovery are 
good. Albania is relatively rich in minerals and petro- 
leum, and with assistance from other countries it will 
be in a position to efficiently tap its natural resources. 
But the keys are foreign investment, the government’s 
perseverance with the reform, and continued political 
stability. 


DEMOCRACY: MORE EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

As the concept of a market economy is a new one for 
Albania, so is that of democracy. Although the country 
briefly experimented with multiparty politics in the 
1920s, it did not develop a genuine pluralistic democ- 
racy, and then communism descended; the majority of 
Albanians have had no direct experience with a demo- 
cratic system. In the present formative stage of political 
pluralism, Albania has seen a volatile party system 
come into being. While political participation is concen- 
trated almost exclusively within the realm of the 
parties, citizens’ identification with parties remains 
relatively weak as these groups seek to develop their 
positions on the issues amid shifting political alle- 
giances. Despite the rise of numerous parties covering 
the spectrum from extreme left to extreme right, there 
are striking similarities amongethe programs of the 
country’s most important parties. It will take some 
time for Albanian parties to become viable political 
entities. 

The ruling center-right Democratic party has from the 
beginning been the country’s most important, with a 


' wide base of support that cuts across all segments of 


society. Founded as the first non-Communist political 
force in Albania in December 1990, the party attracted 
individuals with diverse interests, which led to acrimo- 
nious infighting over the pace and extent of the 
dismantling of the Communist system. Initially, a 
leftist faction led by economist Gramoz Pashko con- 
trolled top positions and influenced the tone of debate 
within the party. This faction was gradually shunned. 
after the Democrats joined with the Communists in a 
coalition government in June 1991, Pashko becoming 
deputy prime minister. Strong anti-Communists advo- 
cating the rapid eradication of communism gained 
influence. Berisha maintained a centrist position, jug- 
gling and usually managing to balance contending 
forces within the party. 

But after its triumph in the 1992 election the 
Democratic party was unable to preserve its unity, and 
within months the leadership split. This split derived 
less from differences over policy than from personality 
clashes and competition for power. Opinion within the 
party having shifted significantly to the right, Berisha 
and his mainstream faction saw no reason to placate 
the left wing. Pashko and his supporters had been kept 
out of the new government, and Berisha further upset 
his rivals by endorsing as his successor for party leader 
the 32-year-old intellectual, party secretary Eduard 
Selami. Naturally some in the leadership, particularly 
deputy chairmen Azem Hajdari and Arben Imami, 
believed themselves to be more qualified than Selami. 
The leftists precipitated an open division by publicly 
proclaiming that rightist forces had usurped power 
within the party. Berisha and his men responded by 
expelling from the party Pashko, Imami, and several 
other founding members, but—significantly—not 


Hajdari, who at the last minute switched sides. The 
disgruntled politicians formed their own party, the 
Democratic Alliance. 

Although rightists seemed to have gained the upper 
hand, Selami has been careful to keep the extremists at 


bay, pursuing policies that attempt to reconcile conflict- 


ing interests among the party’s constituency. This 
August right-wingers suffered a severe blow with the 
dismissal of Agriculture Minister Petrit Kalakula, who 
had called for an aggressive approach in wiping out the 
Communist legacy. Kalakula’s departure was a clear 
indication the party will stay its moderate course. 

Other forces will no doubt strive to become the 
beneficiaries of popular discontent caused by eco- 
nomic hardship. So far, however, no one else has come 
up with a credible alternate plan, and the Democratic 
party is likely to remain the country’s main political 
force. If party unity begins to disintegrate, however, 
this will open the door for others, perhaps undermin- 
ing Berisha’s ability to keep to the path of radical 
economic reform. 

The Socialist party, the second largest in parliament, 
with 38 seats, adopted its current name and western 
European social-democratic labels at the tenth con- 
gress of the Albanian Party of Labor in June 1991. Its 
membership consists mainly of the most militant 
elements of Hoxha’s old party, but its leaders maintain 
it is a new grouping, not burdened by the Party of 
Labor's past. The party has refused to express remorse 
or apologize for Communist crimes, and its criticism of 
Hoxha has been halfhearted. Focusing on giving voice 
to the egalitarian and anti-capitalist sentiment of 
workers who have suddenly found themselves in a free 
market society, the Socialists have taken every opportu- 
nity to undermine the government. 

The party was shaken in July by the arrest of its 
leader, Fatos Nano, who was accused of having misap- 
propriated $8 million during his short stint as prime 
minister in 1991. Going beyond their usual practice of 
attacking Berisha and his party with harsh invective, 
leading Socialists called for the use of “all democratic 
means” to get the present government out of office. In 
an attempt to provoke mass protests the Socialists 
organized rallies throughout the country, but this 
strategy backfired when large numbers of demonstra- 
tors failed to turn out. 

The authorities, increasingly confident of their 
strength and of popular support for the anti-corruption 
drive, moved against corrupt former Communists even 
at the cost of heightening tension between parties. 
Former President Ramiz Alia (who had already been 
under house arrest for almost a year), and several 
former Politburo members and senior government 
officials were arrested on charges of corruption and 
abuse of power. 

Berisha has denied Socialist charges that the anti- 
corruption drive was politically motivated, saying cor- 
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ruption is an evil that must be rooted out if Albania’s 
fledgling democracy is to have credibility. But despite 
the highly publicized crackdown, there have been 
allegations of corruption within the Democratic govern- 
ment, including ones touching members of the cabi- 
net. Minister of Economy and Finances Genc Ruli has 
faced persistent charges of corruption going back to 
1991, when he served in the coalition government; he 
has consistently denied the accusations. 

While the Socialist party will probably continue to 
represent a formidable challenge to the Democrats, it 
will gradually be marginalized unless it makes a clean 
break with its Communist past and selects a new, 
uncompromised leadership. 

The Social Democratic party, led by former senior 
Albanian Party of Labor members, is the third-largest 
bloc in parliament, holding seven seats. Although 
ostensibly allied with the Democratic party, it has been 
highly critical of the government. In June the Social 
Democrats joined the Socialists in boycotting parliamen- 
tary sessions because of the delay in adopting a new 
constitution, but after Nano’s arrest they sought to 
revive their coalition with the Democratic party. With 
the Social Democrats apparently concerned by the 
public’s negative reaction to their seeming alliance 
with the Socialists, both the dissenting parties returned 
to parliament in September. 

The Republican party has operated largely in the 
shadow of the Democratic party. In the 1992 elections 
it received less than 4 percent of the national vote, 
winning only one seat in parliament. The party’s poor 
performance is attributed to the lack of a clear program 
and leadership problems. 

On the right, several parties have emerged, but they 
have been unable to build viable nationwide organiza- 
tions and attract a substantial following. 


THE END OF ISOLATION 

Berisha has been heavily engaged in formulating and 
implementing foreign policy, and has put Albania back 
on the international map after years of isolation. His 
main objectives have been to assure continued eco- 
nomic assistance for the reform program, to persuade 
the world community to take action to prevent war in 
the former Yugoslavia from spreading to Kosovo prov- 
ince in Serbia, and full integration with the rest of 
Europe. Cognizant of Albania’s domination in the past 
by its allies (Italy in the 1930s, Yugoslavia in the 1940s, 
and the Soviet Union in the 1950s), Berisha has 
pursued an open door policy, attempting to lead his 
country away from dependence on a single foreign 
patron by diversifying Tirané’s ties. 

Since mid-199] Albania has received an estimated 
$1 billion in humanitarian and economic assistance, 
most of it from the Ec. Italy has been in the forefront 
here, and Albania is increasingly orienting itself toward 
its western neighbor. Berisha has forged especially 
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close relations with the United States. In addition to 
financial and technical assistance, the Albanians are 
evidently looking to Washington for support in modern- 
izing their armed forces. 

Last December Albania became the first former 
Warsaw Pact country to request membership in NATO. 
Fearing a possible conflict with Serbia, Albania is 
desperately seeking a security arrangement with the 
alliance. While the request for membership has been 
rejected, Albania’s cooperation with NATO has steadily 
increased. 

Foreign policy remains among the most divisive 
issues in Albania today. While there is general agree- 
ment on the opening to the world, foreign policy 
options are heatedly debated. Leftist forces, particularly 
the Socialist party and the Democratic Alliance, have 
charged that Berisha’s foreign policy is slavishly pro- 
American; the Socialists, ever more virulently anti- 
American in posture, have launched a campaign against 
United States diplomats in Tirané, particularly the 
highly popular ambassador, William Ryerson. Berisha 
is accused of emphasizing Tirané’s relationship with 
Washington at the expense of closer ties with Europe. 

No event has more starkly illustrated differences 
over foreign policy than the controversy late last year 
over Albania’s membership in the Islamic Conference. 
Critics expressed concern that Tirané’s close identifica- 
tion with the Islamic world would lead Western 
Europe to reassess its policy toward Albania, whose 
population is predominantly Muslim. Berisha took 
pains to counter domestic criticism by stressing the 
advantages of potential assistance from the Islamic 
nations, and expressed confidence that Albania’s mem- 
bership in the conference would not adversely affect its 
ties with the West. But despite increasing links with 
the Muslim world, there is no truth to reports of 
Islamic fundamentalism in Albania. 


DISGRUNTLED NEIGHBORS 

Whereas Berisha’s foreign policy has in general been 
successful, his efforts to begin a new chapter in 
relations with Albania’s neighbors just across its bor- 
ders have had mixed results. 

After a year of promising cooperation, Albanian- 
Greek relations took a turn for the worse in July, when 
Albania expelled a Greek Orthodox priest whom it said 
had fanned separatist feeling among Albania’s small 
ethnic Greek community. Athens retaliated by deport- 
ing some 30,000 illegal Albanian economic refugees 
and canceling several scheduled ministerial meetings. 
Moreover, Greece raised the specter of territorial claims 
on southern Albania by insisting that Albania should 
be willing to grant ethnic Greeks (who are concen- 
trated in the south) the same rights it demands for the 
2 million ethnic Albanians in the rump Yugoslavia. 
(Albania has supported demands for Kosovo’s separa- 


tion from Serbia put forward by the ethnic Albanians 
who make up 90 percent of the province’s population.) 

By its vitriolic reaction Greece apparently hoped to 
weaken Berisha’s position and extract concessions on a 
special status for the Greek minority in Albania. But 
Greece’s newly threatening stance had the opposite 
effect, resulting in an upsurge of support for Berisha 
and calls to halt the “Hellenization” of southern 
Albania. There was anger among Albanians over the 
deportations and, more generally, over the parallel 
Athens had drawn between ethnic Greeks and the 
Kosovars. Wary of its southern neighbor’s long-term 
intentions, Tirané expressed concern that Greece, 
despite its assertion of neutrality in the Yugoslav war, 
had tilted toward Serbia; the Albanian media has 
alleged a “secret deal” between Greece and Serbia on 
southern Albania, Kosovo, and Macedonia. The Alba- 
nians also appear extremely apprehensive about 
Greece's assumption of the Ec presidency in January 
1994. For its part, Greece has vehemently rejected the 
notion of Kosovo’s separation from Serbia, claiming 
this would radically upset the status quo in the 
Balkans. It has also called Albania’s increasingly close 
ties with Turkey worrisome. 

It remains to be seen whether the recent crisis was a 
passing storm in Albanian-Greek relations or whether 
the relationship is in danger of succumbing to the 
powertul nationalist impulses sweeping the Balkans. 
Suspicions linger on both sides, and will probably 
prevent rapprochement in the near future. 

To the east, Albania has strongly supported the 
independence of the former Yugoslav republic of 
Macedonia, and was among the first countries to 
recognize the Skopje government. Economic coopera- 
tion between the two nations has grown steadily and 
the prospects for further cooperation are good. But 
relations continue to be marred by disagreement 
regarding the status of ethnic Albanians in Macedonia, 
who represent between 30 percent and 40 percent of 
the population. The Albanians have demanded equal- 
ity with Slav Macedonians, and while Skopje has 
promised to take steps to improve their political and 
social status, Macedonian extremists fear an 
“Albanianization” of their country. Although Tiranë 
has discouraged separatist tendencies among the eth- 
nic Albanians, maintaining that an independent Mace- 
donia is vital to Albania’s national interest, there are 
increasing calls for the establishment of an autono- 
mous ethnic Albanian entity in western Macedonia, 
and even for outright union with Albania. Unless Slav 
Macedonians and Albanians find an arrangement ac- 
ceptable to both, Macedonia could very well face ethnic 
strife that could threaten its existence as an indepen- 
dent state. 

In the most dramatic demonstration of Albania’s 
new approach to foreign policy, Berisha has offered an 
olive branch to Montenegro, the junior partner in the 


rump Yugoslavia. Taking advantage of the different 
stances of the two new Yugoslav republics on a number 
of ‘issues, including Kosovo, Berisha has suggested 
Montenegro be treated differently from Serbia. He has 
called for international sanctions against Yugoslavia to 
be lifted for Montenegro. In September Montenegro’s 
president, Miomir Bulatovic, visited Tirané. While the 
new tack is likely to be unpopular domestically as well 
as in Kosovo, Berisha apparently hopes to drive a 
wedge between Serbia and Montenegro at a time when 
Albania confronts the growing likelihood of a bloody 
conflict with Serbia over Kosovo. 

Serbia, which imposed direct rule on the formerly 
autonomous province of Kosovo in 1989, has violated 
the human rights of ethnic Albanians on a massive 
scale, marginalizing them as a group politically and 
economically. With the exception of war-torn Bosnia, 
no ethnic group in Europe has endured more state 
repression than the Albanians in Serbia. Ethnic Alba- 
nians have proclaimed Kosovo’s independence and 
have assumed some aspects of self-rule, setting up 
parallel institutions. President Ibrahim Rugova—who 


was elected in a democratic election in Kosovo but is - 


not recognized by Belgrade—advocates the establish- 
ment of an independent Kosovo with close ties to both 
Serbia and Albania. He has offeréd guarantees for the 
protection of the rights of the ethnic Serbian minority 
in Kosovo. Serbia, however, has not only resolutely 
rejected the idea of independence for Kosovo but has 
also refused to consider restoring the autonomy the 
region enjoyed before 1989. Amid more onerous 
Serbian repression, growing numbers of Albanians are 
challenging Rugova’s leadership, questioning his coun- 
sel of peaceful resistance. 

With Bosnia divided up between Serb and Croat 
militias and the Bosnian army, and probably soon to be 
officially dismembered, many believe that Serbia’s 
strongman, Slobodan Milosevic, will be tempted to 
extend his horrendous policy of “ethnic cleansing” to 
Kosovo. Albania has declared that in such an event it 
will come to the assistance of Kosovo’s 2 million ethnic 
Albanians. Yet the Albanian army is no match for 
Serbia’s, and if war breaks out in Kosovo Albania will 
face a deluge of refugees that would severely tax its 
weak economy and fledgling democracy. 

For Albanians on both sides of the border, the key 
issue is preventing war—the majority apparently hav- 
ing deferred for the present their unification in a single 
state. Berisha has suggested that Kosovo be placed 
under United Nations control until the final status of 
the region is determined through negotiations. He has 
also demanded that the lifting of international sanc- 
tions against Serbia be linked to the peaceful solution 
of the Kosovo question. 

Both Berisha and Rugova have pinned their hopes 
on the international community’s taking measures to 
prevent the war in other parts of what was once 
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Yugoslavia from spreading to Kosovo. United States 
President Bill Clinton has reaffirmed his predecessor 
George Bush’s waming to Milosevic that Serbian 
aggression in Kosovo would prompt an American 
military response. It is not clear, however, what specific 
Serbian action would trigger it. The Albanians of 
Kosovo are subjected almost daily to brutal acts of 
military and police violence. Moreover, ethnic cleans- 
ing is reportedly well underway, with some 300,000 
Albanians forced to flee the province to western Europe 
and the United States since 1989. The Albanians fear 
that Milosevic, continuing with his current repressive 
measures and low-intensity conflict, will succeed— 
without triggering foreign military intervention—in 
drastically changing the ethnic composition of Kosovo, 
to the Albanians’ detriment. Thousands of Serb refu- 
gees from Croatia and Bosnia are already being settled 
in Kosovo. 

The reward of Serbian aggression in Bosnia has 
accentuated Albanian anxieties that the international 
community might remain aloof if war broke out in 
Kosovo. But conflict in Kosovo is not peripheral to 
Western interests; strategic concerns are involved. An 
armed conflict in Kosovo would represent the first truly 
ethnic war in the former Yugoslavia, pitting Slavs 
against non-Slav, predominantly Muslim, Albanians. It 
would very likely dwarf atrocities in Bosnia and 
precipitate an all-out Balkan war involving Albania, 
Macedonia, Greece, Bulgaria, and Turkey. Taking strong 
preventive action now and forcing Serbia into direct 
negotiations with Albanian representatives on a new 
relationship between Kosovo and Serbia will save the 


world from further bloodshed and instability later. 


FOR THE SECOND YEAR. . . 

Albanians have survived an extremely difficult first 
year after communism and seem to have settled down 
to a painful but astonishingly smooth transformation 
into a pluralistic democracy and a market economy. 
Albania’s charismatic president, an optimist by nature, 
has an extraordinary capacity not to give in to despair 
and disillusionment. He has demonstrated an ability to 


_ build and sustain the coalitions necessary to ensure 


adequate political support for economic transition and 
to weather the enormous social dislocations such a 
transition is bound to cause. Despite the increasing 
nastiness of political discourse in Albania, Berisha has 
continued to operate within a democratic framework, 
and opponents’ persistent warnings about his dictato- 
rial tendencies have proved unfounded. 

For half a century Albania had simply dropped off 
the world’s radar screen. With political and economic 
support from the international community, under 
Berisha’s able leadership Albania could successfully 
make the transition to full-fledged democracy and 
become a beachhead of stability in the turbulent 
Balkans. E 
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~ Bulgaria: Stable Ground in the Balkans? 


BY LUAN TROXEL 


| mong the Balkan countries Bulgaria is a bright back the Socialists, both leaders and ordinary citizens 
Ait in a very dark place. Over the last several have also consistently supported democracy. 


years it has demonstrated a consistent commit- First, elections have been fair. Second, despite the 

ment to maintaining democracy. Although it has not severe disillusionment caused by the economic crisis of 
entirely integrated its sizable minority population (pri- 1990-1991, citizens did not give up on the democratic 
marily Turkish) into the political realm, it has made - process; although turnout for the 1991 election might: 
strides toward greater participation by and representa- have been expected to be far lower than for the 
tion of minorities in politics at the national level. It has previous year’s balloting, it was actually above 90 

_ shown that -it is serious about economic change, percent. Finally, Bulgarians are still actively reading 


adopting privatization legislation and implementing 
austerity measures, and staying the course despite 
severe economic shocks from without. 

These trends stand out in a region rocked by war- 
and ethnic violence and marked by the intransigence of 
old elites. It is all the more strange, then, that the West 
has not tried to exploit Bulgaria as a political ally—to 
cultivate it as an island of democratic stability in the 


newspapers, following the proceedings of the National 
Assembly, signing petitions, writing open letters, and 
mounting demonstrations. While such activities do 
not always make for the most stable democracy (Bul-- 
garia has had five prime ministers since Zhivkov), they 
are important elements of a free democratic society. 
Moreover, while national leaders elsewhere in the 


Balkans. Balkans have taken advantage of their popularity and 
ethnic divisions to indulge their authoritarian tenden- 
KEEPING UP DEMOCRACY cies, those who govern Bulgaria have maintained 
Bulgaria’s longtime Communist party boss, Todor democratic practices. This is not to say they are not 
Zhivkov, was ousted in November 1989, as other interested in amassing power—of course they are. But 
Communist leaders throughout Eastern Europe were leaders like President Zhelyu Zhelev, who remains 
falling. The difference was that Zhivkov was pushed among the most popular politicians in Bulgaria, have 
out by the party, which retained power. The agreement neither called out the army (which also enjoys substan- . 
to open up the system to competitive elections came tial popularity) nor stirred up ethnic hostilities as 
later, in 1990, and the winner of the first free elections President Slobodan Milosevic has done in Serbia, nor 
held that summer for a Grand National Assembly—a called on a group within society, as President Ion 
constituent assembly charged with. dissolving itself Iliescu has done with the miners in Romania, to bolster 
after writing a constitution—was the reformed Commu- their authority and power. 
nist party, calling itself the Bulgarian Socialist party. Instead, when Zhelev wanted more control, he 
This led some to believe that Bulgaria was not fully attempted to expand the power of the presidency 
democratizing, that the totalitarian system had not through institutional means—as evidenced in his 
really broken down, or that the election had been a struggle with the government over which institution 


fraud. But most international observers asserted that 
the balloting had been free and fair—as they did for the 
country’s second election, which took place in October 
1991. In fact, while many Bulgarians have continued to 


should control the national intelligence service. The 
strength of democracy in Bulgaria can be gauged by 
what happened next: the media expressed outrage, the 
government fell, and there were demonstrations against 
Zhelev, which the. authorities made no attempt to 
LUAN TROXEL is an assistant professor of government at Smith hinder. Elsewhere in the Balkans this kind of response 


College. Her current research concerns right-wing ii and to political leaders is seldom seen. 
national divisions in Europe. 
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MAKING THE TURKS AT HOME 

Bulgaria’s Turkish minority makes up approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the population. They are Muslim, 
mostly agrarian, have citizenship, and have lived in 
Bulgaria since the Ottoman Empire. Ethnic Bulgarians 
and Turks lived together with relatively little friction for 
most of the postwar period. But problems flared up in 
1984 when Zhivkov’s Communist regime imple- 
mented a “Bulgarization’’ campaign aimed at the 
Turks, banning the Turkish language and traditional 
garb, closing mosques, and forcing Turks to take 
Bulgarian names. The Turks appeared to have been 
reined in, and the campaign seemed to have fizzled out 
by 1988, but problems flared up. again the following 
spring and summer with the exodus of many of the 
remaining Turks and the forced expulsion of others. 
The combination of a’resurgence of Bulgarization and 
greater freedom of travel resulted in some being thrown 
out of the country, some intimidated into leaving, and 
others leaving voluntarily. The timing of the exodus 
was crucial, since many of the Turks were agricultural 
workers and they left just when many fruits and other 
crops had to be planted or were ready for harvesting; 
the “Turkish problem” thus exacerbated already poor 
economic conditions by creating shortages of common 
food products. University students and other Bulgar- 
ians irom the cities were organized into work brigades 
and sent on mandatory tours of duty to labor in the 
countryside. 

Not surprisingly, when Zhivkov was overthrown and 
the transition to a new society began, one of the main 
problems confronting leaders and ordinary citizens 
was ethnic tension. A great number of people were full 
of resentment against the Turks (many of whom had by 
then returned from Turkey), feeling they had contrib- 


uted to the past summer’s economic crunch. The 


Turks had taken a little vacation in Turkey, these 
Bulgarians said, while they had had to report to their 
jobs on Saturdays and serve in work brigades to make 
up for it. 

There was a wave of demonstrations at which 
protesters insisted that Turks not be given full civil 
rights. (Ironically, these demonstrations coincided 
with the ones calling for a multiparty system and full 
democracy.) The run-up to the first free elections was 
marked by ethnic hostilities, as the Socialist party ran a 
nationalist campaign. Before the election, the Social- 
ists—who were the majority party in the National 
Assembly—managed to incorporate nationalist lan- 
guage into the constitution and attempted to have the 
predominantly Turkish party, the Movement for Rights 
and Freedoms (mre), declared illegal. 

Given these events, it might be difficult to believe 
the Turks have been incorporated into the political life 
of the country. Nonetheless, they have been, for two 
reasons: their party's powerful and consistent base of 
support, and its strategic maneuvering in parliament. 
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In both elections the MRF received the third-most seats 
in parliament. While this did not give the party much 
power in the first post-Communist legislature, it occu- 
pies an important position in the second one, as it can 
make or break the majority and has done so. 

When the Union of Democratic Forces (UDF, a 
coalition of the other main opposition groups) won the 
second election, it took only a few more seats than the 
Socialists and slightly less than a majority. Since the 
only other party to gain representation in parliament 
was the Movement for Rights and Freedoms, the UDF 
was forced into an informal coalition with the Turkish 
party to assure passage of legislation. Although the MRF 
agreed to become a low-profile coalition partner, it was 
soon at loggerheads with the union’s leadership, and 
effectively demanded a more prominent position by 
joining together with the Socialist party in a vote 
of no confidence against the UDF-government of Filip 
Dimitrov. 

Thus the Movement for Rights and Freedoms now 
officially participates in the government, is accepted as 
a powertul player in parliament—one that neither of 
the other two parties can ignore, especially now they 
are both splitting into factions—and is recognized as a 
legitimate political force in the country. While there are 
still tensions between Bulgarians and Turks on a 
personal level, many of the nation’s ethnic difficulties 
are being worked out through government committees 
and other parliamentary groups rather than through 
civil disorder or even war. This is a truly positive sign in 


the Balkans. 


THE END OF MUTUAL ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE 

Bulgaria has been remaking its economy along the 
lines demanded by the international community, de- 
spite severe strains imposed from the outside. The 
economic transition has been difficult for all the former 
Communist states of eastern Europe, but Bulgaria has 
suffered disproportionately from the effects of the 
collapse of the Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance (CMEA), the Persian Gulf War of 1991, and the 
ongoing war in the former Yugoslavia. 

Before 1990, the countries of Eastern Europe concen- 
trated on trading within the Soviet bloc through the 
organizational mechanism of the 10-member CMEA. For 
instance, in 1987 Poland sent almost one-quarter of its 
exports to the Soviet Union, and another 19 percent to 
other nations in Eastern Europe. In 1988, 34 percent of 
Czechoslovakia’s and 20 percent of Hungary’s exports 
went to the Soviet Union, while approximately 27 
percent of exports from both countries were shipped to 
destinations elsewhere in Eastern Europe. For Bul- 
garia, the concentration of trade was even more pro- 
nounced: 85 percent of 1988 exports went to CMEA 
members—63 percent to the Soviet Union alone. 
When the cMEA collapsed in 1990-1991, Bulgaria lost 
its primary trading partners, largely due to the lack of 
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an organizational mechanism for trade, confusion 
about currency, and vague economic logic. It had not 
found new partners to take up the slack. Even the 
ideological links that had been the foundation of trade 
relations no longer existed. 

In addition to losing its markets, Bulgaria also 
effectively lost the Soviet Union as its main supplier 
when President Mikhail Gorbachev began demanding 
hard currency payments for Soviet exports. Although 
the CMEA’s collapse and the new trade relationship with 
the Soviet Union affected all the council’s members, 
Bulgaria was hurt the most, insofar as it had the highest 
concentration of trade with the CMEA states and was the 
most dependent on energy imports from the Soviet 
Union. 

When the economic and energy crises hit Eastern 
Europe simultaneously in late 1990, the Bulgarian 
economy nearly collapsed. Not caught entirely off 
guard, Bulgaria’s leaders had arranged for oil imports 
from Iraq as repayment for Iraq’s hard currency debt to 
Bulgaria, which amounted to more than $1 billion 
(Iraq, Libya, and Syria together owed Bulgaria $2.36 
billion). But when Bulgaria upheld UN sanctions against 
Iraq, it was forced to forgo the energy imports, along 
with any hope of repayment from Iraq. Thus Bulgaria 
was in poor shape economically when it began imple- 
menting its structural adjustment program. And the 
war in what was once Yugoslavia, said to have cost 
Bulgaria between $1.2 billion and $2 billion so far, has 
exacerbated matters. 

Sustaining these blows, Bulgaria has made a valiant 
effort to initiate and maintain an International Mon- 
etary Fund-sponsored adjustment program, despite 
the severe negative impact on the economy. Even 
before Bulgaria was admitted into the IMF in 1990, 
Prime Minister Andrei Lukanov’s Socialist government 
had attempted to show good faith by implementing IMF 
economic reform programs before the IMF required 
them. In early 1990 the government announced price 
increases on 40 percent of goods and 60 percent of 
services (although prices were frozen on certain staple 
items such as bread, meat, dairy goods, sugar, cooking 
oil, and baby food). In addition, the lev (Bulgaria’s 
currency) was formally devalued in March 1990. After 
the elections that year, Lukanov announced another 
reform plan, this one formulated in consultation with 
the IMF, calling for internal convertibility of the lev, 
price increases, wage controls, and demonopolization 
and privatization. 

Despite the bold reform efforts, there was no 
substantial improvement in the economy in 1990. 
Production in the fitst three quarters declined 13 
percent against the same period in 1989, and between 
May and October inflation increased 30 percent. By the 
end of the year Bulgaria had a budget deficit approach- 
ing 13 percent of gross domestic product, a $750- 
million trade deficit, and a balance of payments deficit 
of $1.15 billion; gross fixed investment had fallen 18.5 


percent. In addition, Bulgaria’s foreign debt crisis ($10 
billion in foreign debt, with only $125 million in 
foreign exchange reserves) had deepened throughout 
the year after Lukanov suspended debt servicing. 

As 1990 drew to a close, Bulgaria was experiencing 
political’ upheaval, largely for economic reasons. A 
general strike was called and this, in conjunction with 
a series of demonstrations and protests, toppled the 
Lukanov government. 

By early 1991 the political climate was dramatically 
different. A new independent prime minister, Dimiter 
Popov, had formed a coalition government with the 
Union of Democratic Forces and the Socialist party. 
Many now believed economic reforms could take root 
and major changes could be effected. Indeed, the year 
brought even more dramatic change in the economy, 
when in February the lev was naade internally convert- 
ible and retail prices leaped 123 percent. In March the 
new government approved an economic reform pro- 
gram that was to begin privatization but which would 
result in a 35 percent drop in real wages. 

Nonetheless, 1991 also provided some hopeful 
signs for economic recovery. In March the IMF an- 
nounced it would disburse more than $550 million in 
loans for Bulgaria, $109 million of which were in- 
tended to offset the oil crisis. Following that, the Paris 
Club (an informal grouping of the world’s largest 
creditor nations) agreed to reschedule its $2-billion 
share of Bulgaria’s foreign debt over the next 10 years. 
Anup Singh, the IMF representative monitoring Bul- 
garia, pronounced the reforms “sound,” the country’s 
first commodity exchange opened its doors, and the 
World Bank came through with a $250-million struc- 
tural adjustment loan. 

Still Bulgaria did not seem to be on track. Although 
the new government had undertaken many initiatives 
to transform the economic system, and especially to 
open up opportunities for its most entrepreneurial 
citizens, the economy was still imploding. Output had 
fallen 8 percent and real gross domestic product 23 
percent in 1991; unemployment was at 10 percent and 
inflation exceeded 330 percent. Despite new elections 
in the fall, which the Union of Democratic Forces 
managed to win outright, the euphoria of the 
“revolution” was missing. The nation’s economic woes 
weighed heavily on most Bulgarians, and there seemed 
to be no end in sight. 


ECONOMIC NOSTALGIA 

Of course, from an economist’s point of view, what 
was going on was not all discouraging. Bulgaria 
managed to avoid hyperinflation, and if the number of 
jobless workers increased this could simply mean that 
uncompetitive firms were failing. Likewise, the decline 
in production in the short run could be taken as a 
natural outcome of structural change, because unprof- 
itable firms curtail production and others might be 
reluctant to expand investment. 


But from the standpoint of average Bulgarians who 
had become accustomed to the state providing for their 


primary needs, the process did not appear at all . 


natural. Unfortunately for all these citizens, the situa- 
tion did not improve in 1992 either. There was another 
20 percent drop in overall production—a trend that 
continued in 1993—and unemployment climbed to 
15 percent. The World Bank warned that if large-scale 
privatization did not get under way, its second disburse- 
ment of the previously granted $250 million would not 
be forthcoming. The National Assembly responded 
with a general law on privatization, but by mid-1993 
only one large enterprise had been sold. Although by 
1992 about 180,000 private firms had been registered 
in Bulgaria, half were one-person operations. 

IMF officials continued to be supportive of the 
reform. In September 1992 Anup Singh once again 
praised Bulgaria for meeting IMF standards—and par- 
ticularly for avoiding high inflation—keeping the lev 
fairly stable, and maintaining exports at a higher level 
than expected. Indeed, the situation had apparently 
improved, as Bulgaria began repaying 25 percent of the 
overdue interest on its foreign debt. In addition, 
Bulgaria ended the year with a $452-million balance of 
payments surplus. 

People were still not happy with the government or 
parliament, however, and opinion polls revealed a lack 
of support for the government’s determination to work 
through the crisis. According to polls conducted in 
September 1992, 69 percent of respondents were 
dissatisfied with their present “economic situation” 
and 65 percent with their standard of living; moreover, 
more than one-quarter expected their standard of living 
to further decline in the next 12 months. Unsurpris- 
ingly, then, many Bulgarians continued to support 
certain aspects of state welfarism antithetical to re- 
forms: 87 percent agreed it was important to maintain 
a state welfare system while Bulgaria moved toward a 
market economy; 83 percent supported full employ- 
ment; and 76 percent wanted the government to keep 
food prices down or to subsidize them. Nor were many 
surprised when the Union of Democratic Forces govern- 
ment fell last autumn. 

When the government of Lyuben Berov took over 
early this year, Bulgaria’s relations with the IMF entered 
a new phase. This phase seemed to be marked more by 
hostility than cooperation, as demonstrated by the 
finance minister’s threat to suspend cooperation with 
the fund if he was not allowed to maintain a budget 
deficit equal to between 8 percent and 10 percent of 
GNP, and ultimately by the failure to reach a new 
stand-by agreement with the IMF. 

The apparent disagreement between the’ Bulgarian 
government and the IMF is understandable. Both 
political leaders and citizens in Bulgaria felt that they 
had tried to follow the economic dictates of the 
international community but that there had simply 
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been too few positive results. In addition, when 
Bulgaria had followed the letter and spirit of interna- 
tional demands, it was not rewarded. 

Bulgarians felt the economic situation in their 
country was not in their hands, and so found it difficult 
to see why they should suffer through further austerity 
measures, In short, they felt they were damned if they 
did and damned if they didn’t. 


NOT OUR WAR 

A similar dilemma has emerged with the war that 
began in Yugoslavia in 1991. Bulgaria has already lost a 
great deal of money and stands to lose much more by 
upholding UN sanctions against the rump Yugoslavia 
(Serbia and Montenegro), as well as because of the 
disruption of trade caused by the war. However, it 
would lose all respect internationally if it did not 
uphold the sanctions. Many Bulgarians believe some 
sort of compensation for their trouble is in order, and 
the UN has technically agreed in principle. Recognition 
of Bulgaria’s plight and financial help to allay its losses 
must now come. from the world community. This, 
then, leads to consideration of how Bulgaria’s future 
might look. 

The country is in a precarious position. It must 
uphold UN sanctions and endure the ensuing hard- 
ships to retain the world’s respect. But it must at the 
same time play a careful diplomatic game with the 
Serbian leadership in the rump Yugoslavia, to forestall 
later military or (at the end of the war) economic 


retaliation. For a country that is expecting unemploy- 


ment to reach 17 percent, in which 61 percent of 
people live below the official “social minimum,” and 
that is faced with a hostile Serbian press, these are not 
simple tasks. 

Although to outside observers it might appear 


unlikely that Bulgaria could be pulled into the Yugoslav 


war, the probability does not appear so remote to 
Bulgarians. When asked in a February poll what most 
concerned them about their future, the highest percent- 
age of Bulgarians (41 percent) said “war.” 

Given the economic crisis, the perceived danger of 
the Yugoslav war, and the fact that Bulgaria has made a 
genuine effort to maintain democratic practices, ethnic 
participation, and economic change, it seems that 
strong international support for the country should be 
forthcoming. Positive reinforcement for what Bulgaria 
has achieved, rather than punishment or lack of 
attention to the areas in which so far it has not had 
success, would make sense. This is especially true 
because Bulgaria is not merely a country struggling to 
transform its economy; it is a country that has gone to 
great lengths and endured significant financial hard- 
ship in order to be part of the Western community of 
nations. With outside support, it could become an 
important ally in an unstable region. ES 
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Romania: Slamming on the Brakes 


BY NESTOR RATESH 


Bei in early August was rife with rumors disturbs the legislative and governing processes, while 


and speculation regarding a possible realign- exacerbating interethnic tension. 
ment of forces in parliament that would lead to a Dissension rocks the political landscape from the far 
change of government. Political pros were busy compil- left to the far right, and splits proliferate. Opinion polls 
ing lists of ministers-to-be. The summer parliamentary show much dissatisfaction, an erosion of support for 
recess was to last one more hot month and the word democracy, and a penchant for authoritarian options 
was that come September all bets were off. among the people. At no point during the nearly four 
Things turned out quite differently, however. A _ years of the post-Communist era have real economic 
minor government reshuffle was all that transpired. and social change, and an overhaul of political arrange- 
Moreover, it appears that nothing of consequence will ments, been so necessary. 


occur anytime soon. That is very much in line with 
what Romanian President Ion Iliescu told this author A STEP BACKWARD 


in early July. He showed little interest then in replacing Ever since the revolution that toppled Nicolae 
the informal alliance between his party, the Democratic Ceausescu, Romania has been plagued by a set of 
National Salvation Front—later, renamed the Party of paradoxes that have raised questions about the genuine- 
Social Democracy of Romania—and extremist, ultrana- ness of the shift and created great uncertainty about the 
tionalist, and conservative groups. There is no indica- direction in which the nation is heading. Of the 
tion that he has changed his mind, despite an Communist states of Eastern and Central Europe, only 
accumulation of serious problems that confront the Romania had a violent revolution, but more of the 
country at home and internationally. trappings of communism remain there than in any of 
Indeed, the significant progress made since the the others. Romania was the only country to execute its 
revolution of December 1989 has stalled. The govern- Communist dictator, but it replaced him as head of 
ment formed in the wake of national elections last state with one of his former subordinates. The Roma- 
September has lacked the political will to vigorously nian secret police, the infamous Securitate, was for- 
pursue change. This has created institutional and mally disbanded, but there seem to be few other former 
operational deadlock that has slowed economic re- Communist countries in which the (rebuilt and re- 
form, kept inflation high, lowered the already low named) domestic intelligence services are more power- 
standard of living, and led to pervasive corruption, the ful. Finally, while nowhere was the economic failure of 
country’s international credibility again losing ground. communism more stunning than in Romania, eco- 
In late July Romania’s negotiations with the Intema- | nomic reform there has nevertheless been among the 
tional Monetary Fund for new, badly needed credits slowest and least robust. 
broke down. In addition, the excessive nationalistic That is not to say there was no change. It came 
thetoric of the current parliamentary majority has slowly and haltingly, often in response to international 
inflamed political discourse to an extent that seriously prodding, but over time considerable transformation 


has been accomplished. Whatever its flaws, Romania is 
ete a . an emerging democracy, a fairly pluralistic society with 
NESTOR RATESH is Radio Free Europe’s senior correspondent in a vibrant independent press, and a stable -nation 


Washington, broadcasting in Romanian. He is the author of ae ; 
Romania: The Entangled Revolution (New York: Praeger/ bordering conflict-ridden lands. The confrontational 


Washington, D. C.: Center for Strategic and International mood that gave rise, after Ceausescu’s fall, to demon- 
Studies, 1991). strations and violent repression subsided, and has 
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been supplanted by a more benign though noisy 
atmosphere. Certainly the miners are not brought to 
Bucharest anymore to silence the political opposition, 
as they were on several occasions after December 1989; 
instead, the benefits of dialogue are occasionally recog- 
nized. There has been some advance toward a free- 
market economy, and many privately owned stores and 
restaurants offering an abundance of goods (a large 
percentage of them imported) enliven the once deso- 
late thoroughfares of Bucharest and other big cities. 

Progress has been stalled, however, in the last year 
or so by a government that is much less committed to 
pursuing reform, and in fact appears set on preventing 
it as much as it can. Troubling evidence is available that 
some of the negative aspects of the transition period 
have become more pervasive. The Mafia-style takeovers 
of lucrative private businesses by shadowy characters 
from the previous regime—mainly former Securitate 
officers—and the corruption scandals involving some 
of the political elite, allegedly including members of 
government, have intensified. Populist and ethnocen- 
tric demagoguery exploiting the economic pain Roma- 
nians are feeling has moved to the forefront. Under the 
present government, ethnic minorities, especially Hun- 
garians, Gypsies, and Jews, are facing a more hostile 
environment than before. Obviously this government 
reflects the structure of the parliamentary majority that 
supports it. 

The elections last fall created a hung legislature with 
a dangerous opening for extremist parties—which for 
the first time won representation in the houses of 
parliament. These extremist groups are rooted in the 
far left but espouse a brand of brazen nationalism and 
xenophobia usually associated with the far right. Senior 
Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty analyst Michael Sha- 
fir calls them parties of “radical continuity,” noting 
that their “ideological credo combines nostalgia for the 
regime of Nicolae Ceausescu with extreme nationalist 
postures.”’! At the same time, the democratic opposi- 
tion did not do as well as expected at the polls. 

With no single party or alliance in control of a 
parliamentary majority, President Iliescu, himself re- 
elected in the presidential runoff last October, opted 
for a minority government. Essentially dominated by 
his own left-of-center Party of Social Democracy of 
Romania, which won a plurality of the popular vote, it 
included many “‘politically unaffiliated” though hardly 
nonpartisan technocrats. The new government re- 
ceived the support of a parliamentary majority that 
assembled all conservative forces, including the xeno- 
phobic and stridently anti-Semitic Greater Romania 
party; the leftist Socialist Labor party, which considers 
itself the heir to the disbanded Communist party; and 


1Michael Shafir, “Growing Political Extremism in Roma- 
nia,“ Radio Free Europe / Radio Liberty Research Report, no.14 
(April 2, 1993). 
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the anti-Hungarian nationalist Party of Romanian Na- 
tional Unity (PRNU). As far as is known, there was no 
formal agreement among the different components of 
the new majority, but the consensus seems to have 
been to go slow on the economic reforms and to block 
any attempt by the opposition to get to the levers of 
power. . 

It was definitely a serious step backward from the 
previous parliament, which was by no means ideal, but 
had a working majority of members in favor of reform 
at a steady pace, in support of a government with a 
relatively strong commitment to change. Although the 
democratic opposition won many more seats in the 
new parliament, the extremists gained a position from 
which they were able not only to bring reform almost to 
a standstill, but also to dominate parliamentary debate, 
and in the process shape public discourse, sabotage 
certain international moves by the government, and, 
most important, spearhead an insidious campaign of 
restoring the Communist bureaucracy at the local level, 
and to a certain extent at the national level as well. The 
damage is truly extensive, and the effects have been felt 
in many fields. But the economic restructuring and 
market reform top the list of casualties. 


SHOCK WITHOUT THERAPY 

After communism’s fall, Romania started down the 
road to reform with a terrible legacy and a great 
handicap. The legacy was an irrationally built, energy- 
hungry, inefficient, and neglected industry. This was 
compounded by the total absence of private enterprise 
and the lack of any kind of head start in economic 
liberalization before the revolution of 1989. Anything 
similar to Hungarian ‘“‘goulash communism” or the 
Polish private sector under communism were unimag- 
inable in the overcentralized, closed, and oppressed 
Romania under Ceausescu’s dictatorship. It was to be 
expected that the restructuring process would be more 
difficult and the price paid by the population stiffer in 
Romania. Hard hit by the overnight disappearance of 
the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (COMECON) 
and the prolonged recession in the West, the Roma- 
nian economy has also suffered substantial losses as a 
result of the 1991 Persian Gulf War and the Yugoslav 
embargo. 

Afflicted by a deep insecurity—probably caused by 
the less than immaculate origins of their power in the 
wake of the December 1989 uprising—Romania’s new 
leaders allied themselves with those segments of the 
working class least interested in radical reform. They 
even made an effort to discredit the very notion of 
privatization or foreign investments by brandishing the 
horrors of capitalism and sounding the alarm that the 
country was about to be sold out to foreigners. They 
embarked on a long and distracting quest for an 
“original” path that Romania could follow both in 
economics and politics—either some adaptation of the 
“Swedish model” or something called the “social” 
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market economy—which yielded nothing but ideologi- 
cal confusion and retarded the inevitable fundamental 
changes. 

As former Minister of State for Reform and Eco- 
nomic Strategy Misu Negritoiu has noted, the slower 
the pace of reform, the higher the price. The available 
data proves Negritoiu’s point. Poland, now the leading 
example of successful shock therapy, removed almost 
all controls over prices in one sweeping act in January 
1990 that sent the inflation rate skyrocketing to 585 
percent that year. But then inflation decreased rapidly 
to much more manageable levels: 70 percent in 1991, 
43 percent in 1992, and 35 percent this year. Under a 
gradualist approach, Romania began its price liberaliza- 
tion in November 1990 and will end it next year. 
Currently inflation is running at an annual rate of about 
200 percent, after 210.4 percent in 1992 and 161.1 
percent in 1991. When the Poles liberalized prices, 
they also withdrew subsidies to state-owned factories. 
As a result, unemployment went from 6.3 percent in 
1990 to 14.9 percent this year. The jobless rate in 
Romania has stayed at just under 10 percent of the 
work force for the last two years, but much of 
state-owned industry, which accounts for 90 percent of 
the country’s production, is still heavily subsidized. In 
the last two years the Polish economy has been 
expanding (with projected growth of 5.1 percent this 
year), while the Romanian economy has gone through 
five years of contraction. Government statistics suggest 
that the decline in industrial production was halted in 
April, but production for the first half of 1993 was still 
7.5 percent behind the same period last year. Industrial 
production is now about half what it was before the 
revolution. 

Perhaps the most vexing casualty of the government's 
stalling policy has been movement on freeing the 
economy of the many enterprises that are kept alive 

‘artificially and at great cost to the country. These 
concems have access to cheap credit through a system 
of negative real interest rates and are propped up by a 
host of awkward measures that fuel inflation, under- 
mine financial discipline, and starve the emerging 
private sector of capital. Although according to some 
estimates about half of state-owned enterprises are 
insolvent and must be subsidized, none has yet 
declared bankruptcy. There is not even a bankruptcy 
law, the majority in parliament having delayed a vote 
on such a measure, fearing a chain reaction with 
unpalatable social dislocation—and severe political 
consequences for itself. 

On the other hand, privatization is hardly an option 
for all these money-losing units. In any event, there 
have been few or no attempts at privatization even in 
the most competitive segments of Romanian industry. 
Especially under the two previous governments, small- 
scale privatization advanced steadily, mostly in retail- 
ing and services. Nevertheless, the contribution of 


private enterprise to Romania’s gross domestic product 
is now only between 15 percent and 25 percent, 
depending on which source is used. As for land reform, 
70 to 80 percent of farmland was returned to private 
ownership, and agricultural production this year is said 
to be reasonably good, although many problems still 
plague the countryside. 

Gradualism provided little relief to Romania’s people, 
but only prolonged their suffering; as Michael Dobbs of 
The Washington Post put it, “they experienced the 
shock without the therapy.” Furthermore, domestic 
critics accuse the present government of simply ignor- 
ing market instruments altogether in favor of state 
interference that threatens macroeconomic stability. 

International organizations agree. Romania’s talks 
with the IMF on a new standby arrangement and access 
to the recently created Systemie Transformation Facil- 
ity foundered in July, mainly over the IMF’s concern 
with the pace of the Romanian economic reform, 
especially in the restructuring of state-owned industry, 
and with the erratic, inflation-fueling monetary and 
budget policies. It was a serious setback for Romania, 
which faces a financial squeeze with the potential loss 
of some $3 billion in loans from a variety of interna- 
tional creditors whose worries parallel those of the 
IMF. This kind of skepticism also keeps away foreign 
investors. Total foreign investments in Romania now 
stand at a mere $660 million (one-fifth what Hungary, 
for example, was able to attract). When an important 
deal is finalized at last, it turns out to be a fraud, as was 
the case with the recent sale of Petromin, Romania’s 
main shipping company, to a little-known Greek 
concer. 

Other scandals jolted the political scene during the 
summer and fall, and a special session of parliament 
convened in late August to deal with the issue of 
corruption. All agreed corruption was widespread and 
entrenched, but members differed on who was to 
blame. An opposition censure motion against several 
ministers accused of corruption by the former head of 
the Financial Guard (an audacity that cost him his job) 
was defeated by a comfortable margin. 


THE OPPOSITION’S BUSINESS 

There is little doubt the nation needs the relief that 
should come with a change of government. Normally 
the lingering economic woes, the lack of progress, and 
the people’s anguish should bring the government 
down and force a realignment in parliament. There is 
little indication that this is about to happen. Labor 
unrest has intensified somewhat, but does not seem to 
be a major threat to the government at this point. 
General dissatisfaction with economic conditions and 
with the government is discernible among citizens 
(more than 60 percent of respondents described the 
government’s performance as “poor” in a recent 


survey), -although this does not seem to translate into 
any decisive movement. 

Some argue that the conservative coalition could 
have been avoided in the first place had the democratic 
opposition accepted Iliescu’s offer to form a national 
unity government after the general elections. The 
seriousness and sincerity of the offer were never tested; 
instead, the opposition’s strategy was to let the presi- 
dent and his party take full responsibility for exercising 
power at a difficult juncture, and bear the conse- 
quences for it. With hindsight, many now agree that 
the strategy backfired, sapping the opposition’s credibil- 
ity and allowing-for a restoration of old nomenklatura 
types at all levels of government. During the summer, 
quite a few leaders of the opposition signaled to this 
author their willingness to try their hand in govern- 
ment, or at least showed an inclination to support from 
the outside a government more attuned to the needs of 
the country and more committed to reform. 

For much of the post-Communist period, the only 
authentic opposition was made up of the reconstituted 
“historical”? parties—the National Peasant Christian 
Democratic party, the National Liberal party and its 
offshoots, and the Social Democratic Party of Romania, 
which were joined later by a new Party of Civil Alliance. 
At the end of 1991, these parties and a dozen smaller 
groups, including the Hungarian Democratic Federa- 
tion of Romania, formed the Democratic Convention, 
which scored major victories in most of the big cities in 
local elections held in February 1992. It ran again as an 
electoral cartel in the September 1992 national elec- 
tions, this time winning roughly the same share of the 
popular vote (28 percent) as in the local elections, but 
falling short of forecasts predicting at least a plurality of 
votes for the alliance. 

The opposition grew in the spring of 1992 with the 
addition of a new party, the split-off reformist faction of 
the ruling National Salvation Front, led by ousted 
Prime Minister Petre Roman. The other faction, faithful 
to Iliescu, formed the Democratic National Salvation 
‘Front, later to be renamed, as previously mentioned, 
the Party of Social Democracy of Romania (PSDR). This 
June the Democratic Party-National Salvation Front, as 
it came to be known, forged an alliance with the 
Democratic Convention that could potentially rally 47 
percent of the seats in parliament. This is a formidable 
force for change. Can it be harnessed? 

Certain opportunities may emerge, but the obstacles 
could prove hard to surmount. High on the list of 
opportunities is the possibility of a rift within the 
conservative majority. The relationship between Iliescu’s 
party and its allies has been uneasy and sometimes 
stormy. The president has at times been the target of 
harsh criticism by the extremist groups. He came 
under fierce attack in April for his attendance at a 
Holocaust commemoration ceremony at the Bucharest 
Coral Temple and for his trip to Washington for the 
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opening of the Holocaust Museum; leaders of two of 
the extremist parties, namely the anti-Semitic Greater 
Romania party and the Communist Socialist Labor 
party, were so enraged that they publicly accused the 
president of being “called to order” by the Jews, who, 
they said, had brought him to power and kept him 
there “at the price of Romania being wrecked at its very 
foundation.” 

At about the same time, the PRNU, which is the 
largest of the minor partners in the informal coalition, 
unexpectedly blasted the government for some of its 
policies. It requested for the first time direct participa- 
tion in government and control of the major depart- 
ments dealing with the reform, giving the prime 
minister until the end of September to comply with the 
request or lose the party’s support in parliament. 

How this contest will be resolved is not clear at the 
time of this writing. The PRNU is said to be different 
from the two other extremist parties in certain respects, 
including the presence of a seemingly more moderate 
faction whose anti-Hungarian nationalism would not 
necessarily rule out a commitment to democracy and 
economic reform; this faction, however, has exhibited 
few signs of life until very recently. Whether the party’s 
bid for government positions is more than a tactical 
maneuver remains to be seen. 

A significant question mark is the size and influence 
of the pro-reform faction within the PSDR, and its 
relationship with Iliescu. The party’s national congress, 
held in July, appeared to enhance the status of this 
faction. Its principal exponent, former Foreign Minister 
Adrian Nastase, was elected party leader, but so far 
there have been no openings or new policies bearing 
the imprint of the supposed reformists. The reshuffle of 
the government in late August was a mixed bag. If 
anything, it enhanced the position of the conservatives 
and ultranationalists. On the other hand, the fact that 
ousted Minister of Reform Misu Negritoiu, whose 
sharp differences with Prime Minister Nicolae Vacaroiu 
on economic policies are now in the public record, was 
appointed adviser to the president leads some observ- 
ers to think a kind of implausible polarization has 
taken place within ruling circles, with conservatives 
gathering around Vacaroiu and reformists around 
Iliescu. The president is also credited with forcing the 
appointment of a known reformist, Mircea Cosea, to 
replace Negritoiu in the government. 

If these moves are indicative that Iliescu is moving 
closer to reform-minded forces, why is the president 
not allowing for a change of government to conform to 
his political leanings? A pact between the PSDR and the 
opposition would definitely make for a large majority 
in parliament for a government dedicated to reform. 
Yet the president did not show any eagerness for such 
an arrangement when talking with this author, nor in 
any of his subsequent public utterances. 

The president may be more amenable to an arrange- 
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ment that would keep his party in command of the 
government, while reconstituting the parliamentary 
majority that supports it so as to exclude extremist 
parties. Such a solution was suggested to Iliescu, in 
confidential talks, by Corneliu Coposu, leader of the 
main component of the Democratic Convention, the 
National Peasant Christian Democratic party. It does 
not, however, seem to have the backing of the rest of 
the opposition, which is riven by splits, rivalries, and 
bickering, with personality counting for more than 
policies in a terrain strewn with dead and discarded 
ideologies. 


THE REQUEST THAT WASNT: 
THE FOREIGN DIMENSION 

In the end, the thrust for change may come—as it 
has many times in the past several years—from outside 
the country. 

In late July an unexpected request from Bill Clinton 
broke the monotony of the Bucharest summer: the 
United States president asked that early national 
elections be held in Romania as proof that the country 
was continuing to strive for a democratic, pluralistic 
society. The request, reported by a Romanian newspa- 
per almost two months after it was made, appeared in a 
routine letter the president sent to Congress on June 2, 
soliciting its approval of the United States—-Romanian 
Trade Agreement, concluded more than a year before 
and previously rejected by the House of Representa- 
tives. The agreement provides for, among other things, 
the granting of most favored nation trade status (MFN) 
to Romania—an elusive trophy that successive Roma- 
nian governments have been seeking for years. The 
request took everyone by surprise, considering that the 
last national elections, recognized by the United States 
and the rest of the world as free and fair, had been held 
nine months earlier, and that no political group in 
Romania had contemplated yet another election so 
soon. 

It turned out, however, that the sentence suggesting 
early elections had been mistakenly carried over from 
last year’s presidential letter on the same subject— 
which, quite appropriately, appealed for such a vote at 
a time when the Romanian government kept delaying 
it. The American ambassador to Romania, John Davis, 
Jr., promptly acknowledged the mistake, and said 
Washington was not adding any new conditions for 
granting MFN. 

The incident would probably have produced little in 
Romania beyond sarcastic jokes and scathing commen- 
taries in the press had it not come at a time of political 
deadlock and intense jockeying for power. As it was, 
the Clinton administration’s flub paved the way for 
potentially useful developments. The ambassador’s 
correction notwithstanding, the desirability of ahead-of- 
schedule elections began to be discussed seriously in 
Romanian political circles. Interestingly enough, some 


politicians hurried to discreetly embrace the idea, not 
because they really wanted early elections, but simply 
because they were suggested, albeit inadvertently, by 
the United States. 

It should surprise nobody that an American request 
invited such a response. In fact, hardly any major 
change in Romania after the end of Communist rule 
has occurred without encouragement and prodding 
from abroad. In search of recognition and, when 
possible, a warm embrace as well as much-needed 
credits and aid, the new Romanian leadership was 
amenable to advice, criticism, and admonition from 
the West. This is how the IMF became a true engine of 
economic reform in Romania, while pressure from 
Western powers kept the political reforms going. 

The need for external pushes and shoves before it 
took action that in other eastern and central European 
countries came naturally, out of an indigenous impetus 
for change, hurt Romania’s relations with both the 
United States and western Europe. This, combined 
with the presence of former Communists at the helm of 
the ship of state, the initial political and ethnic violence 
after Ceausescu’s fall, the shadowy: presence of the 
security police, and the government’s control of the 
electronic media, kept Romania on probation interna- 
tionally for a rather long time. As the country made 
progress in building a pluralist society and a market 
economy, relations with the West improved consider- 
ably. But skepticism was renewed with the election of 
the bloc of die-hard Communist nostalgics to the new 
parliament. The alliance between the leading party and 
the extremists greatly damaged the image Romania 
wanted to project abroad, deepening the suspicions of 
foreign countries and international organizations just 
when Romania could have benefited from the more 
stable domestic situation, its holding of free and fair 
elections, an improved human rights record, and 
enhanced strategic significance to the West due to the 
Yugoslav crisis. Consequently, even at the time of this 
writing, almost four years after the fall of the dictator- 
ship, Romania is still deprived of two basic symbols of 
Western acceptance—namely membership in the Coun- 
cil of Europe and most favored nation status in the 
United States. Both may finally come later this year, but 
as things stand now this is by no means assured. 

In fact, the latest developments in interethnic rela- 
tions may raise major obstacles both in Strasbourg, 
home of the Council of Europe, and in Washington. 
The most serious is a memorandum in which the 
Hungarian Democratic Federation of Romania (HDFR), 
the main political organization of the Hungarian minor- 
ity, asked the Council of Europe to review Romania’s 
treatment of ethnic minorities before admitting the 
country into its ranks. The memo states that “so long 
as the necessary changes in its government system fail 
to materialize and the activity of its basic institutions is 
inadequate, Romania does not essentially fulfill the 


conditions for membership in the Council of Europe.” 
This was interpreted as amounting to a request to deny 
Romania’s application for full membership in the 
council, an interpretation that the HDFR has denied. 
Nevertheless, it embroiled the HDFR in a bitter dispute 
with both its foes in the nationalist camp and its allies 
in the Democratic Convention; all parties across the 
political spectrum condemned its stand. Relations 
between ethnic groups were not very good in any case, 
the nationalistic excesses of the government and its 
parliamentary supporters having triggered a certain 
radicalization within the HDFR. The Hungarian minor- 
ity, 1.6 million strong (7.1 percent of the population), 
has a long list of complaints and claims, foremost 
among them the charge that the government treats 
Hungarians like second-class citizens and restricts the 
use of their language ifi education, the administration 
of justice, and public life. 

The minority issue is by no means less important in 
Washington. The way it plays in Strasbourg would 
certainly influence the decision by Congress on whether 
to approve Clinton’s recommendation to grant Roma- 
nia most favored nation status. When the House of 
Representatives rejected MFN for Romania a year ago, 
lobbying by Hungarian groups was an important factor, 
although others may have counted more: the vote in 
the House took place within days of the Romanian 
national elections, when the disappointing results and 
charges of electoral fraud (inaccurate, it turned out) 
were just reaching Washington. 

This year, other issues may come to the forefront. 
Romania’s geographic location lends it enhanced signifi- 
cance for United States interests in the area. In addition 
to being a key player in the enforcement of the UN 
embargo against neighboring Serbia and Montenegro 
(the rump Yugoslavia), Romania potentially has consid- 
erable geopolitical value to the United States as the 
largest country in the Balkans since the disintegration 
of the former Yugoslav federation, a land—and per- 
haps in the future an agent—of stability in a volatile 
region bordering the westem periphery of the former 
Soviet Union. 

The Yugoslav war to the west and the latent conflict 
in the trans-Dniester area of Moldova to the east, create 
both dangers and opportunities for Romania. The 
. Opportunities are mostly for Romania’s relations with 
the West, geopolitical usefulness being expected to 
override domestic drawbacks. Romanian leaders cer- 
tainly count on it, and some observers suspect that 
Iliescu and the government plan on playing their 
“external card” sõ as to extract the desired recognition 
from the West without having to change much domes- 
tically. As for the dangers, the consensus seems to be 
that the threat of a spillover of the Yugoslav crisis is 
pretty much contained at this time. The UN embargo, 
however, costs the Romanian economy billions of 
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dollars in lost trade and other hardships. The problem 
in Moldova is more worrisome to Romania, not 
because of its geographic proximity, but primarily 
because of the kinship between the two states. (Moldova 
is mostly former Romanian territory annexed by Stalin 
under the infamous Molotov-Ribbentrop pact.) 
Romania: has avoided direct involvement in the 
sometimes bloody conflict between Moldovan authori- 
ties and the self-proclaimed secessionist Dniester Re- 
public, which occupies territory on the left bank of the 
Dniester, where the Fourteenth Russian (formerly 


Soviet) Army is stationed. When this author visited the 


area in mid-July, few signs of military activity were 
visible. The place looks very much like a Soviet enclave, 
with all the Communist paraphernalia and behavior, 
rather than the ethnic refuge for Russians and Ukraini- 
ans that the separatist leaders claim it is. It was a 
frightening and instructive journey in the not so distant 
past. 

Romania and Moldova follow a mutually agreed-on 
policy predicated on the existence of two “Romanian 
states.” They are developing a close and special 
relationship, but experience a certain uneasiness, if not 
mutual suspicion. In both countries there are Roma- 
nian nationalist movements supporting immediate 
reunification—somewhat stronger in Romania, quite 
weak in Moldova. But there is no enthusiasm among 
the populace and certainly at the government level for 
such a bold move at this time, either in Romania or in 
Moldova. The geopolitical environment is less than 
propitious, given the overwhelming concern in both 
the East and the West with continuity and stability. 
Moldova tends to oscillate between Romania, where its 
ethnic, linguistic, and historical ties lie, and the 
Commonwealth of Independent States, where its vital 
economic interests dwell. It would take great diplo- 
matic skills not immediately apparent in Chisinau, the 
Moldovan capital, to keep the competing interests in 
balance. 

By and large there is a consensus across the political 
spectrum in Romania on the main immediate foreign 
policy objectives. All parties (possibly with the distinct 


~ exception of the Hungarian Democratic Federation) are 
. now in favor of the United States granting MFN to 


Romania and the Council of Europe admitting the 
country as a full member. But there is still a dividing 
line between ““Westerners,” who see Romania as part 
of the Western civilization and locate its friends and 
allies in the Atlantic Basin, and. the ‘‘Autochthonists,”’ 
who harbor a distrust of the rest of the world and 
preach ultranationalist and isolationist dogma. Al- 
though this is a schism at least as old as Romania’s 
independence, at present the line divides democrats 
from neo-Communist conservatives, progress from 
retrogression. E 
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ON THE BALKANS 

The Other Balkan Wars 

By the International Commission to Inquire into the 
Causes and Conduct of the Balkan Wars. Washington, 
D. C.: Carnegie Endowment, 1993. 450 pp., $15.95. 

“Disturbing as the situation was, the information 
coming in from the area of hostilities was still for the 
most part fragmentary, indirect and unsatisfactory. 
Little of it was reliable. It was hard to know how to 
distinguish fact from fiction, reality from exaggeration, 
the known from the merely alleged. Before far-reaching 
decisions could be made, one had to gain a clearer 
picture of what was happening.” 

Sound familiar? Eighty years ago, as hostilities in the 
second Balkan War came to an end, members of a 
commission appointed by the Carnegie Endowment 
arrived in the Balkans to begin compiling information 
on the fighting between Serbs, Bulgarians, and Greeks 
over the spoils they, as allies, had won in the first 
Balkan War against the Turks in 1912. 

The commission’s findings, reprinted here with a 
masterful introduction by George Kennan, were re- 
leased in the summer of 1914. The outbreak of World 
War I quickly turned the commission’s findings into 
historical curiosities, but renewed hostilities in the 
region—and the similarities and differences between 
then and now—make their republication a welcome 
addition to the process of understanding the Balkans 
and the passions that motivate the savagery that has 
marked wars in the region. 

Perhaps the most telling comment about the report's 
value comes from Kennan, who notes in his introduc- 
tion that for all its defects in reportage and structure, 
the report “may stand, in its entirety, as one of the 
most eloquent and compelling pleas for recognition of 
the folly of modern war and the essentiallity of 
international peace, not just in the Balkans but every- 
where in the civilized world.” 

William W. Finan, Jr. 


The Destruction of Yugoslavia: 
Tracking the Breakup, 1980-92 
By Branka Magas. New York: Verso, 1993. 366 pp., 
$19.95. | 
Magas, a journalist with a firm grasp of Yugoslav 
history, a sure sense of Croatian nationalism, and an 
unbridled anger at Serbian aggression in Croatia and 
Bosnia, has written an entirely undispassionate ac- 
count of the rise of Milosevic and the “ethnic cleansing” 
and brutality he has helped unleash in the former 
Yugoslavia. It is an account well worth reading. The 








writings collected here by the author trace the evolu- 
tion of her views on the Yugoslav idea and its undoing 
by the likes of Milosevic in such a way that one can 
begin to understand how positions have hardened 
among the actors in the breakup of Yugoslavia. 

| W. W. F. 


Balkan Ghosts: 

A Journey. Through History 

By Robert D. Kaplan. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 

1993. 307 pp., $22.95. 

Broken Bonds: The Disintegration of Yugoslavia 
By Lenard J. Cohen. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 
1993. 299 pp., $49.95, cloth; $16.95, paper. 

Balkan Ghosts is an ambitious attempt to weave 
history and travelogue (the latter not a pejorative) into 
a political portrait of the Balkans. Kaplan, a fluid writer 
with an exceptional ability to capture the human 
dimension of politics in the Balkans, has made Rebecca 
West’s 1941 classic about her travels in Yugoslavia, 
Black Lamb and Gray Falcon, a companion in an 
ongoing dialogue about the seemingly unchanged 
beliefs and attitudes that motivate the conflict in that 
country today and propel political life throughout the 
rest of the Balkans. By no means a scholarly work—nor 
intended to be one—Balkan Ghosts is a very personal 
and riveting account of a region to which the author 
had tried to call the West’s attention long before the 
present crises. 

For those who do want a scholarly study of the 
Yugoslav, breakdown, political scientist Lenard Cohen 
offers a rigorous yet accessible treatment of the country’s 
collapse. A brief introductory history of the “first’’ and 
“second” Yugoslavias is followed by a full and compel- 
ling account of the events and attitudes that led to the 
crisis and the ongoing conflict in Bosnia. 

W. W. F. 


ALSO RECEIVED ON EUROPE 

The Columbia History of Eastern Europe in the 
Twentieth Century 

Edited by Joseph Held. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1993. 435pp., $16.50. 

The Walls Came Tumbling Down: 

The Collapse of Communism in Eastern Europe 
By Gale Stokes. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1993. 319 pp., $52.00, cloth; $21.50, paper. 
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Foreign Relations Press, 1992. 224 pp., $16.95., 


Edited by Gregory F. Treverton. New York: Council on 
w 
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September 1993 


INTERNATIONAL 


Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) 
(See Azerbaijan) 


International Olympic Committee 

Sept. 23—The committee turns down Beijing's bid to host the 
Summer Olympics in the year 2000, and votes to hold the 
games in Sydney, Australia. 


Middle East Peace Conference 

Sept. 9—In letters exchangtd today, Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin and PLO chairman Yasir Arafat recognize the 
PLO and the state of Israel as legitimate entities; Arafat also 
announces the PLO will renounce the use of violence. 

Sept. 13—In Washington, Rabin and Arafat shake hands after 
Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon Peres and PLO foreign af- 
fairs spokesperson Mahmoud Abbas sign a Declaration of 
Principles regarding Palestinian self-rule. 

Sept. 14—In Washington, Israeli negotiator Elyakim Rubin- 
stein and Fayez Tarawneh, Jordan’s ambassador to the US, 
sign an agreement that calls for Arab nations and Israel to 
work toward peace. 


Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


United Nations (UN) 
(See also Bosnia; Haiti; Somalia) 


Sept. 22—In a unanimous vote, the Security Council passes a 


resolution that will end UN peacekeeping in Somalia in 
March 1995. 

Sept. 23—The Security Council votes unanimously to send 
1,200 troops and police officers to Haiti to help with its 
transition to a democratic government. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Sept. 14—Militant Hezb-i-Islami fighters loyal to Prime Minis- 
ter Gulbuddin Hekmatyar shell the eastern suburbs of 
Kabul. ` 

Sept. 27—Leaders of the guerrilla groups that ousted Commu- 
nist President Najibullah in April 1992 agree to an interim 
constitution that is to serve until elections are held some- 
time next year. At least 17 people were killed and scores 
more wounded in factional fighting in Kabul last week. 


ANGOLA 


Sept. 13—The National Union for the Total Independence o 
Angola (UNITA) delegation in Portugal announces that the 
group will begin a unilateral cease-fire September 20 to pro- 
mote new peace talks in the 18-year-old civil war. 


ARMENIA 
(See Azerbaijan; Turkey) 


AUSTRALIA 
(See Intl, International Olympic Committee) 


AZERBAIJAN 


Sept. 4—The Defense Ministry says ethnic Armenian forces 
from the disputed enclave of Nagorno-Karabakh today cap- 
tured the town of Goradiz, near the Iranian border; a spokes- 
man for Nagorno-Karabakh denies there has been military 
activity in the region. 

Sept. 20—Parliament votes, 31 to 13, with 1 abstention, to 
rejoin the Commonwealth of Independent States. 

Sept. 25—In talks in Moscow mediated by Russia, the leaders 
of Armenia and Azerbaijan meet for the Ist time in an effort 
to end the fighting over Nagorno-Karabakh. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


Sept. 12—State radio says 2 days of Croat artillery attacks on 
Mostar have killed at least 10 people. 

Sept. 16—Croat forces launch attacks on Mostar and the cen- 
tral towns of Vitez, Jablanica, and Vitez. 

Sept. 19—Croat forces continue to shell Mostar; yesterday, 19 
people were killed and another 26 wounded by Croat artil- 
lery attacks on the city. 

Sept. 27—In Velika Kladusa, in the northwestern Muslim en- 
clave of Bihac, a 400-member constituent assembly votes to 
make Bihac an autonomous province within Bosnia and 
names Fikret Abdic—1 of Bosnia’s 10 presidents in its col- 
lective presidency and a rival of President Alija Izetbegovic— 
the province’s president. 

Sept. 29—The predominantly Muslim Bosnian parliament re- 
jects a recent UN/EC peace plan agreed to by President Izet- 
begovic last month by a 65 to 4 vote; 7 legislators reject the 
plan outright and 58 request it be returned to UN and EC 

‘ negotiators. 


CAMBODIA 


Sept. 21—The National Assembly adopts a new constitution 
that provides for a king with as yet undetermined powers 
over the executive, legislative, and judicial branches. 

Sept. 24—In Phnom Penh, Prince Norodom Sihanouk ratifies 
the new constitution and again becomes king of Cambodia. 

Sept. 25—Prince Ranariddh calls on Khieu Samphan, the titu- 
lar leader of the Khmer Rouge, to surrender Pailin, the 
group’s stronghold in northern Cambodia; the Khmer 
Rouge, which opted out of a 1991 peace pact that the 
country’s 4 main factions agreed to, controls about 20% of 
Cambodia’s territory. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 


Sept. 1—The Supreme Court announces the results of the 
presidential election held August 22; final tallies show that 
General André Kolingba, the military ruler, came in 4th, with 
12.1% of the vote; former Prime Minister Ange-Félix Patasse, 
who finished 1st, with 37.3%, and opposition leader Abel 
Goumba, the runner-up, will compete in a runoff September 
12. 


CHINA 

(See also Intl, International Olympic Committee) 

Sept. 4—At the Saudi Arabian port of Damman, US, Chinese, 
and Saudi representatives certify that a detained Chinese 
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freighter has no illicit cargo aboard; US intelligence reports 
said the vessel was carrying materials-for the production of 
poison gas to Iran; the Chinese Foreign Ministry condemns 
“self-styled world cop behavior” by the US. 

Sept. 20—In Beijing, Wei Jingsheng, China’s best-known dissi- 
dent, appears publicly for the 1st time since his release from 
prison last week, 6 months before the end of his 14 1/2-year 
sentence for anti-government activities during the 1978- 
1979 Democracy Wall movement. 


CROATIA 


Sept. 9—Government troops breach UN-demarcated lines and 
capture the southern villages of Divoselo, Citluk, and 
Poctelj. The army says the offensive is in retaliation for 
today’s Serb militia attacks between Karlovac, a town south 
of Zagreb, the capital, and the Adriatic coastline that left 4 
dead and 36 wounded and that also crossed UN-imposed 
lines. 

Sept. 12—Serb militias fire rockets on Jastrebarsko and Samo- 
bor, 2 towns near Zagreb, wounding about 3 people. 


CUBA 
(See US) 


EGYPT 

Sept. 25—A police offcer is shot and killed by gunmen in the 
village of Nazlet Bakour in southern Asyut province; 8 other 
police officers have been assassinated this month; police 
suspect members of the militant Islamic Group. 


GEORGIA 


Sept. 14—After Eduard Shevardnadze resigns as president be- 
cause his request for emergency powers had not been met, 
Parliament approves emergency rule for a 2-month 
period. 

Sept. 15—Shevardnadze flies to Mingrelia province in western 
Georgia, where fighters loyal to ousted President Zviad Gam- 
sakhurdia are fighting government troops; he says 7 soldiers 
and 2 civilians were killed early today when forces under 
Lotti Kobalia, the former commander of the National Guard, 
attacked government positions about 175 miles west of 
Tbilisi. 

Sept. 16—In Abkhazia province in the northwest, separatist 
rebels mount a surprise offensive against the regional capital 
of Sukhumi, breaking a Russian-guaranteed cease-fire signed 
July 28; Georgia had withdrawn troops and heavy weaponry 
under the accord. 

Sept. 19—Shevardnadze, now in Sukhumi, appeals on the 
steps of the local parliament building for international inter- 
vention and armed Georgian volunteers; rebels have en- 
circled the city and are shelling it from mountain positions. 

Sept. 20—Two SU-25 fighters bomb Georgian positions on the 
Black Sea coast; Abkhazian forces are not known to have any 
planes; Russian Defense Minister Pavel Grachev withdraws 
Russia’s offer to send 2 battalions of peacekeepers to the 
area. 

Sept. 22—Georgian officials report a heat-seeking missile fired 
from a gunboat in the Black Sea manned by Abkhazian sepa- 
ratists caused the crash in Sukhumi today of a plane carrying 
telief supplies from Tbilisi; 80 people are said to have been 
killed. A missile downed another passenger plane near 

. Sukhumi yesterday, killing all 28 aboard; Abkhazian fighters 
said they were not responsible. 

Sept. 25—-Gamsakhurdia pledges to suspend his war against 
the government. 

Sept. 26—NMore than 300 Georgian troops and civilians have 

- been killed in the renewed fighting in Abkhazia, The New 


York Times reports, and more than 2,000 wounded; 12 Rus- 
sian soldiers have also died. 

Sept. 27—Sukhumi falls to rebel forces. Shevardnadze, who at 
one point rallied troops waving a pistol, left the city only a 
short time before; he issues a statement saying he had sent a 
telegram to Moscow pledging Georgia would join the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States if Russia would send 
troops to relieve Sukhumi. 

Sept. 30—Abkhazian rebel forces seize Ochamchira, 40 miles 
south of Sukhumi, and Gali, 20 miles farther south; tens of 
thousands of refugees are fleeing the region; Russia evacu- 
ated about 10,000 earlier in the week. 


GERMANY 


Sept. 9—The Bundesbank cuts its discount rate for loans to 
commercial banks 0.5%, to 6.25%, and its Lombard rate for 
emergency loans to banks from 7.75% to 7.25%; the bank’s 
refusal 6 weeks ago to reduce the former rate brought on the 
collapse of the European Monetary System. Central banks in 
Spain, Italy, Austria, and Belgiun? follow suit. 

Sept. 16—In a Berlin court, 3 former East German leaders are 
found guilty of incitement to manslaughter in the deaths of a 
few of the approximately 600 citizens killed trying to flee the 
country during the years under Communist rule. 


GREECE 


Sept. 9—After his governing New Democracy party loses its ` 
majority in parliament, Prime Minister Constantine Mitso- 
takis dissolves the body and calls general elections, 7 
months ahead of schedule; former Foreign Minister Antonis 
Samaras has led a revolt against the party over Greece’s fail- 
ure to stop Macedonia from calling itself by the name of a 
Greek province, as well as over the government’s privatiza- 
tion program. 


HAITI 


(See also Intl, UN) 

Sept. 2—Prime Minister Robert Malval installs his cabinet, for- 
mally ending the period of military rule that began 2 years 
ago this month when President Jean-Bertrand Aristide was 
deposed in a coup; Aristide is expected to resume his post 
on October 30. 

Sept. 8—Outside the city hall in Port-au-Prince, the capital, 5 
people are killed and several are wounded as police officers 
and others shoot and beat civilians gathered for a ceremony 
marking the return of Mayor Evans Paul, a supporter of Aris- 
tide who has been in hiding during Aristide’s absence. 


INDIA 


Sept. 1O—At least 6 members of the Maoist People’s War 
Group and a paramilitary policeman are killed in a daylong 
firefight in the village of Padkal in Andhra Pradesh state. 

Sept. 11—A car bomb explosion near the parliament building 
in New Delhi kills at least 8 people and wounds 36; police 
say they suspect Sikh terrorists. 

Sept. 30—Indian television reports an estimated 10,000 
people were killed in an earthquake measuring 6.4 on the 
Richter scale that struck a rural area of Maharashtra state in 
central India this morning. 


IRAN 
(See China) 


IRAQ 


Sept. 5—President Saddam Hussein replaces Prime Minister 
Mohammed Hamza al-Zubaidi with Ahmed Hussein Khu- 


dayyir, who had been finance minister; 8 other cabinet offi- 
cials are also replaced. 


ISRAEL 


(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference; Lebanon; Morocco) 

Sept. 6—In the Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip, 1 Palestinian is 
killed and another wounded by Israeli soldiers during a Pal- 
estinian demonstration against the proposed peace plan be- 
tween the Israeli government and the PLO that would allow 
for limited Palestinian self-government in Gaza and in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank city of Jericho. 

Sept. 11—In the West Bank town of Ramallah, Israeli soldiers 
kill 2 Palestinians and wound 7 others during a demonstra- 
tion against recent negotiations between the PLO and Israel. 

Sept. 12—In Gaza, 3 Israeli soldiers are ambushed and killed 
by members of the Qassam Brigades, the military wing of the 
militant Islamic group Hamas, which is opposed to the re- 
cent accords between the PLO and the Israeli government. 

Also in Gaza, a Palestinian driving a booby-trapped car is 
killed when his vehicle @llides with an Israeli Prison Service 
bus; 2 of the bus passengers are injured. 

On a bus traveling between the coastal towns of Ashkelon 
and Ashdod, a Palestinian stabs the driver to death and is 
then shot and killed by an Israeli soldier he had wounded. 

In Rafah, in southern Gaza, a member of the Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine, a PLO faction opposed 
to the recent Middle East peace negotiations, is killed when 
a grenade he is carrying explodes as he flees Israeli soldiers; 
2 other people are wounded by the blast. 

Sept. 21—Abu Shaaban, a leader of PLO chairman Yasir 
Arafat's Fatah faction in Gaza, is assassinated by unknown 
gunmen as he drives home from a rally in support of the 
recent PLO-Israeli accord. 

Sept. 23—The Knesset endorses the recent Israeli-PLO accord 
by a 61-50 vote, with 8 abstentions and 1 absence. 

Sept. 26—In Gaza, 1 Palestinian believed to be a Hamas mem- 
ber is killed by a car bomb in what appears to be a botched 
suicide attack. 


JAPAN 

Sept. 16—Prime Minister Morihiro Hosokawa announces a 
$57-billion emergency stimulus program for the economy, 
the 3d in 13 months in Japan, which is in its worst eco- 
nomic downturn in at least 20 years; the plan, which is 
about half the size of the 2 previous ones, includes some 
$19 billion for public works projects and $28 billion in low- 
interest loans for homebuyers. 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, Middle East Peace Conference) 


LEBANON 


Sept. 13—At demonstrations against today’s signing of a peace 
- accord between the PLO and the Israeli government in 
Beirut, government troops kill 8 protesters and wound at 
least 35 others; the dead were members of the Iran-backed 
Party of God militant Muslim group. 

Sept. 14—In Israel’s self-declared security zone in the south, 
Party of God guerrillas launch 6 attacks, wounding 1 Israeli 
soldier and 5 militiamen who belong to the Israel-backed 
South Lebanon Army. 


Mexico 

Sept. 17—In a special session of Congress, legislators pass, by 
a 316 to 184 vote, electoral reforms that place the country’s 
lst limitations on campaign fund raising, grants greater ac- 
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cess by opposition parties to news media, and lessens gov- 
ernment control over electoral bodies. 


Morocco 

Sept. 14—Israeli Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin arrives in Rabat 
to hold discussions with King Hassan II; this is the 1st pub- 
lic visit by an Israeli prime minister to an Arab country other 
than Egypt. 


NICARAGUA 


Sept. 22—In the 2d day of violence during a strike in Managua, 
the capital, thousands of people protest new taxes on ve- 
hicles and fuel imposed by the government of President Vio- 
leta Barrios de Chamorro; yesterday, 1 police officer and 1 
woman were killed in a shootout, 20 others were wounded, 
and 50 demonstrators were arrested. 

Sept. 24—After 4 days of a nationwide transportation strike, 
the government announces it will repeal the vehicle tax and 
will reduce the fuel tax on transportation workers. 


NIGERIA 


Sept. 6—The oil workers union suspends its 10-day strike to 
protest the government’s refusal to publish the results of the 
annulled presidential election in June, saying it is giving 
leaders time to reconsider; the oil industry accounts for 
more than 95% of the country’s hard currency earnings. 


PHILIPPINES 


Sept. 24—In an anti-corruption court in Manila, Imelda Mar- 
cos and a former transportation minister are found guilty of 
entering into “unfavorable” lease contracts with a public 
hospital; Marcos is sentenced to 18 to 24 years in prison. 


POLAND 


Sept. 25—Final results from parliamentary elections held Sep- 
tember 19 show that the Democratic Left Alliance, the suc- 
cessor to the Polish Communist party, won 171 seats in the 
460-seat lower house, with 20.4% of the vote; the Polish 
Peasants party, another former Communist party, won 132 
seats, with 15.4% of the vote; the centrist Democratic 
Union, Prime Minister Hanna Suchocka’s party, won 74 
seats, with 10.6% of the vote; tumout was 52.1%, 10% more 
than in 1991. 


RussiA 

(See also Azerbaijan; Georgia; Ukraine) 

Sept. 2—In Washington, Prime Minister Victor Chernomyrdin 
and US Vice President Albert Gore sign formal pacts on 
space and missile technology. In the documents, the US and 

~ Russia agree to merge their programs for manned space sta- 
tions; Russia also agrees to impose export controls on mis- 
sile technology. 

Sept. 3—After a day of talks at Massandra, Ukraine, Yeltsin and 
Ukrainian President Leonid Kravchuk agree that Russia will 
buy Ukraine’s half of the 350-ship Black Sea Fleet; Yeltsin 
says Ukraine’s $2.5-billion debt to Russia for oil and gas will 
be deducted from the unspecified purchase amount; 
Russia’s use of the naval base at Sevastopol, the fleet’s home 
port, and the fee for this, are still under negotiation. In addi- 
tion, Ukraine agrees to transfer the 176 strategic nuclear 
missiles remaining on its territory to Russia for dismantling, 
in return for the extracted uranium, which Ukraine will use 
in its nuclear power plants. 

Voting 141 to 10, parliament passes a measure suspend- 
ing a September 1 decree by Yeltsin that removed Vice Presi- 
dent Aleksandr Rutskoi and first deputy prime minister 
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Vladimir Shumeiko from their posts while allegations of cor- 
ruption against both are investigated. 

Sept. 8—In Washington Russia’s defense minister, General 
Pavel Grachey, signs an accord on military cooperation that 
includes provision for joint peacekeeping exercises involving 
a US and a Russian army division; this will be the 1st time 
that Russian and US ground troops have trained together. 

Sept. 16—Yeltsin says Yegor Gaidar, the architect of the post- 
Communist economic reform whom parliament forced him 
to drop as acting prime minister in December, will become 
first deputy prime minister, in charge of the economy. 

Sept. 21—In an address on national television and in a decree 
published shortly afterward, Yeltsin, saying the Soviet-era 
constitution allows no resolution of the current "ruinous, 
vicious” “deadlock” in government, declares that he is dis- 
solving the parliament, which he says “has ceased to be an 
organ of rule by the people”; he announces new parliamen- 
tary elections for December. Ruslan Khasbulatov, the 
speaker of parliament, terms Yeltsin’s action a “state coup 
d'état” and orders the armed forces and the police to disre- 
gard any orders from Yeltsin. 

Sept. 22—The Supreme Soviet, the standing parliament, votes , 
overwhelmingly to depose Yeltsin, and Rutskoi is sworn in 
as acting president. Rutskoi nullifies all decrees issued by 
Yeltsin yesterday; Yeltsin nullifies decrees issued by Rutskoi 
today. Several thousand Communist demonstrators rally 
outside the parliament building, or Russian White House. 
The army declares its neutrality. The Constitutional Court 
upholds the Supreme Soviet’s decisions and rules that 
Yeltsin’s actions are grounds for impeachment. 

Sept. 23—In Moscow, an emergency session of the Congress of 
People’s Deputies votes, 636 to 2, to formally oust Yeltsin; 
the government dismisses the session as a meeting of private 
citizens. Yeltsin says new presidential elections will be held 
6 months after parliamentary elections. 

In Moscow, armed men from the Officers Union, a con- 
servative military group, attempt to break into the headquar- 
ters of the Commonwealth of Independent States; a police 
officer and a bystander are killed. 

Sept. 26—The rump parliament, with about 600 delegates 
meeting in a parliament building whose main electricity and 
water supplies have been cut off by municipal authorities, 
has voted to hold joint presidential and parliamentary elec- 
tions by March. 

Sept. 28—The Interior Ministry cordons off the parliament 
building and stations hundreds of troops around it, telling 
the approximately 230 delegates and several hundred staff- 
ers remaining inside and 600 volunteer parliamentary guards 
that they have 24 hours to surrender an estimated 600 to 
800 weapons. . 

Sept. 30—The 2 sides in the standoff agree to talks mediated 
by Patriarch Aleksy II, head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church, to begin tomorrow at the St. Danilov Monastery in 
Moscow. 


SOMALIA 

(See also Intl, UN) 

Sept. 5—In Mogadishu, the capital, 7 UN troops from Nigeria 
are killed and 9 other peacekeepers injured by a mob of So- 
malis. < 

Sept. 9—UN troops clearing a roadblock in Mogadishu are 
ambushed by about 100 Somali militia members; in an en- 
suing 3-hour-long gun battle, as many as 100 Somalis are 
killed and 1 Pakistani UN soldier dies. 

Sept. 16—Two Italian peacekeepers are fatally shot while jog- 

ging in the capital, bringing the death toll for peacekeepers 

in Somalia to 50. A mortar attack on a UN compound in 


} 


Mogadishu kills I Somali and wounds 17 other Somalis and 
11 peacekeepers and UN employees. - 

Sept. 25—Near the airport in Mogadishu, Somali grenade fire 
downs a UN helicopter; 3 US soldiers are killed. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Sept. 8—Black gunmen kill at least 21 blacks and wound 25 in 
2 separate incidents near Johannesburg. 

Sept. 23—After a 4-day debate, parliament approves a plan 
agreed to by negotiators at talks on South Africa’s political 
future after apartheid that creates a predominantly black 
transition council that will oversee President F. W. de 
Klerk’s government until the country’s 1st universal elec- 
tions are held next April; the Inkatha Freedom party and the 
white separatist Conservative party, which are boycotting the 
talks, did not agree to the plan. The council and 7 sub-coun- 
cils will oversee the budget, the armed forces and the police, 
the civil service, and radio and television broadcasting, 
among other matters, and have the authority to veto all gov- 
emment actions that could affectthe atmosphere for the 
elections. 

Sept. 24—At the UN, ANC President Nelson Mandela calls for 
the lifting of all remaining economic sanctions against South ` 
Africa. 


SRI LANKA 


Sept. 29—More than 100 civilians and soldiers are reported 
killed in an offensive that began yesterday aimed at land con- 
necting the mainland with the Jaffna Peninsula, a stronghold 
of Tamil insurgents; about 9,000 government troops are par- 
ticipating. 


TURKEY 


Sept. 3—The semiofficial Anatolia news agency reports the 
government today moved more soldiers to the border with 
Armenia, demanding Armenia “immediately and 
unconditionally” withdraw from occupied regions of Azer- 
baijan. 

Sept. 12—In Diyarbakir, in the southeast, a government official 
announces that members of the Kurdish Workers party 
(PKK) rebel group kidnapped 6 Bangladeshis and 2 Iranians 
from a bus at Buglan Pass yesterday. 

Sept. 27—-Government officials in Diyarbakir announce 28 
PKK rebels were killed in 2 days of fighting with army forces 
in the southeast; 3 soldiers and 1 police officer were also 
killed in the clashes. 


UKRAINE 


(See also Russia) 

Sept. 9—Prime Minister Leonid Kuchma resigns, saying eco- 
nomic reform cannot take place in the country without po- 
litical reform. . 

Sept. 21—Two weeks after they were submitted, parliament 
votes overwhelmingly to accept the resignations of Kuchma 
and his cabinet. 


UNITED STATES (US) 

(See also Intl, Middle East Peace Conference; China; Russia) 

Sept. 20—In New York, Secretary of State Warren Christopher 
announces the US will pledge $250 million to aid in the 
implementation of the recent peace accords between Israel 
and the PLO. 

Sept. 23—A Cuban air force pilot defects to the US Naval 
Base in Guantánamo, Cuba; 6 days ago, a captain in the 
Cuban air force landed in Key West, Florida and asked for 
asylum. E 
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coherent foreign policy vision for the post—cold 
war era, President Bill Clinton and his foreign 
policy team have begun to respond to the challenge. By 
this fall the Clinton team was sounding several large 
themes. First, United States interests are woven inextri- 
cably into a new global economy that the United States 
_ must harness to benefit the American people. To do 
: this, the United States’ must get its own economic 
¿house in order, make trade a key element of American 
Security, improve economic coordination among the 
-major industrial powers in order to increase global 
growth, and promote steady economic expansion in 
the developing. world, a rapidly expanding market for 
United States exports. . 

Second, the successor to the cold war doctrine of 
containment must be a strategy of enlargement. The 
strategy’s highest priority should be to strengthen the 
bonds and common interests among the major market 
democracies in Europe, Japan, and North America. It 

must also help ensure democracy’s success in Russia 
and in the world’s other newly independent states. 

Finally, in promoting global peace and security, the 
United States must try to stop the spread of weapons of 
,.mass destruction, prudently cut its military budget, 
- and be prepared to use multilateral mechanisms such 
as the United Nations more often, but only under 
certain conditions and when multilateralism serves to 
protect American interests. 


> A ccused by critics of having failed to develop a 
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The Clinton administration East ‘Asia policy was 
spelled out during the president’s trip to Japan‘and 
South Korea in July 1993. The basic United States goal 
in the Pacific, the president said, is to join with Japan 
and other countries in the region to create a “new 
Pacific community.” This community must rest on both 
economic and security pillars. The economic pillars 
include a revived partnership between the United 
States and Japan, and progress throughout the region 
toward more open economies and expanded trade. The 
security pillars include: a continued United States mili- 
tary commitment to the region; stronger efforts to com- 
bat nuclear proliferation; new regional dialogues on 
common security challenges; and support for democ- 
racy and more open societies throughout the region. 

By late September another “security pillar” had 
been added. There were reports that the Clinton 
administration was preparing a series of new steps 
aimed at improving rapidly deteriorating relations with 
China, including the restoration of long-frozen United 
States contacts with the Chinese military. United States 
government sources also said that the administration 
was ready to send some senior officials to China, 
including Treasury Secretary Lloyd Bentsen, who would 
revive a bilateral Joint Economic Commission with 
China that has been suspended since the Tiananmen 
Square crackdown of 1989. In addition, American 
officials were reported to be considering steps to ease, 
or even waive entirely, the economic sanctions that the 
administration imposed on Beijing in August. 


THE EAST ASIAN POWERHOUSE 
Any assessment of United States interests in East 
Asia must begin with the fact that the global balance of 
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power is increasingly shifting toward that area. Con- 
sider the following: 


e East Asia, with almost half the world’s population, 
is the most rapidly growing region of the world. By 
the end of the century, or in the early part of the 
next century, according to the IMF, it will account 
for 30 percent of world GNP while the United States 
will represent only between 18 and 19 percent. 


East Asian central banks control approximately 42 
percent of total world central bank reserves. 
Extremely high savings rates—which exceed 30 
percent of GNp—also mean that East Asia has the 
world’s largest pool of capital. 


Japan is already the second-largest industrial 
economy in the world and could well catch up to 
the United States in total GNP in the early part of the 
next century. 


China is the world’s fastest growing economy and, 
according to conservative estimates by American 
economists, it already has a GNP of about 


$1.2 trillion. 


East Asia is destined to be a leading center of world 
power in the next century. A stable and increasingly 
democratic East Asia allied with, or friendly to, the 
United States, and integrated into a trans-Pacific com- 
munity could be a potent force for United States 
security and global prosperity and stability. But an East 
Asia increasingly alienated from the United States that 
develops into a rival economic bloc, and that pursues 
policies inimical to United States interests would be a 
serious threat. 

For at least the remainder of this decade, the United 
States will have considerable strategic and economic 
leverage in East Asia. On the strategic side of the 
equation, virtually every country in the region wants 
the United States to remain engaged because they 
regard the United States as a relatively benign power 
that can check more troubling neighbors. 

In Northeast Asia the United States is wanted to 
keep a cap on Japan’s defense capability, to balance a 
rising China, to insure against a revival of an authoritar- 
ian, expansionist Russia, and to deter a Stalinist 
dictatorship in North Korea that now threatens to 
develop nuclear weapons. The Southeast Asian coun- 
tries want the United States to balance China, which 
has territorial disputes with several governments in the 
region over the Spratly Islands, and which is steadily 
increasing its power projection capabilities. 

No other country in East Asia could easily replace 
the United States as the external balancer. If the United 
States Seventh Fleet were withdrawn from the Pacific, 
the most likely development would be a naval arms 


race between Japan, China, and other East Asian 
powers. The resulting instability would almost cer- 
tainly harm the region’s prosperity and security. 

The United States also has considerable economic 
leverage in the region. Virtually every country wants a 
strong United States economic presence. Although 
intraregional trade is growing rapidly, for most East 
Asian countries the United States is their first or 
second-largest trading partner and largest export mar- 
ket. 

The United States also has leverage because of East 
Asian concerns about an economically dominant Ja- 
pan. Since Japan has by far the largest economy in the 
region, is the principal provider of development assis- 
tance, and is the major source of investment, greater 
United States trade and investment would balance 
Japan’s regional economic fole. And the Japanese 
themselves know that without a growing economic 
stake, United States interest in maintaining its military 
commitments may dwindle. If this were to happen, 
Japan would have to contemplate filling the power 
vacuum, a step that would almost certainly arouse 
considerable domestic opposition as well as concern 
throughout Fast Asia. 


SETTING THE SECURITY AGENDA 

In his July speech to the South Korean National 
Assembly, President Clinton went a long way toward 
allaying widespread fears in the region that a Demo- 
cratic president preoccupied with America’s economy 
would pursue a policy of retreat and disengagement 
from the Pacific. Clinton went out of his way to 
distance himself from the last Democratic president, 
Jimmy Carter, who announced his intention to with- 
draw United States ground troops from South Korea 
soon after he took office in 1976. Clinton reaffirmed in 
Seoul that the bedrock of America’s security role in the 
Pacific must be a continued military presence and that 
troops would remain in South Korea “‘as long as the 
Korean people want and need us here.” Moreover, 
Clinton announced that there would be no further 
reductions in American forces in South Korea pending 
clarification of the North Korean nuclear threat. 

The president also reaffirmed the five bilateral 
security agreements the United States has with Japan, 
South Korea, Australia, the Philippines, and Thailand, 
and the intent of the United States to maintain “a 
substantial forward presence” so that Asia could focus 
less energy on an arms race and instead concentrate on 
economic development. 

The second security theme developed by Clinton in 
Seoul was the determination of his administration to 
combat the spread of nuclear weapons and their 
delivery systems. The president urged North Korea to 
reaffirm its commitment to the nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty (NPT), to fulfill its obligations to the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), and to 


implement bilateral inspections under the South- 
North Nuclear Accord. He also expressed concern over 
what he called North Korea’s commitment to “‘indis- 
criminate sales” of Scud missiles and its efforts to 
develop and export an even more powerful missile with 
a range of 600 miles or more—a missile with the range 
to allow North Korea to threaten Japan. 

A third security theme developed in Seoul was the 
commitment by the administration to develop regional 
dialogues on common security challenges. Clinton said 
there was no need for the Pacific community to create a 
single institution such as NATO to meet the new security 
challenges in the region because there was no single 
threat. Rather, the new arrangements are required to 
meet multiple threats and opportunities. Significantly, 
the president said that the United States was prepared 
to involve and engage China in this enterprise but he 
warned that China cannot be a full partner in the world 
community until it respects human rights and interna- 
tional agreements on trade and weapons sales. 

Perhaps the trip’s most important signal was the 
symbolism of a newly elected Democratic president 
choosing to go to South Korea so early in his adminis- 
tration—it was only his second official overseas trip— 
and to emphasize security rather than economic issues. 
The contrast with the Carter administration could not 
have been greater. 


SETTING THE ECONOMIC AGENDA 

While he was in Japan, Clinton unveiled his eco- 
nomic approach to the Pacific. The president said that 
his first priority was to create a new and stronger 
partnership between the United States and Japan. This 
was a major shift from the strident and confrontational 
thetoric about Japan that had marked the first few 
months of his presidency. Clinton noted that the two 
countries together account for nearly 40 percent of the 
world’s output; that neither nation can thrive without 
the other; and that the economic relationship benefited 
both countries. Unlike its relationship with all other 
wealthy nations, the United States had a huge and 
chronic trade deficit with Japan. This imbalance, he 
said, was in part simply a tribute to Japan’s ability to 
produce high-quality, competitively priced goods. But 
it was also clear the United States markets were more 
open to Japanese products and investments than 
Japanese markets were for the United States. This hurt 
not only American workers and businesses but also 
Japanese consumers. 

The Pacific community’s second economic building 
block, Clinton argued, must be a more open regional 
and global economy. An essential starting point would 
be the successful completion of the Uruguay Round of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The 
United States would at the same time work to reduce 
regional trade barriers. The most promising forum for 
debating these issues was the organization for Asia- 
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Pacific Economic Cooperation. The 15 members of 
APEC account for nearly half the world’s total output, 
and they include most of the world’s rapidly growing 
economies. The United States was scheduled to host 
the APEC ministerial meeting in Seattle this November 
in an effort to discuss what could be done to reduce 
trade and investment barriers. 


SETTING THE DEMOCRACY AGENDA 

While in Asia, President Clinton also forcefully 
argued that the third United States priority in building 
a new Pacific community must be to support the wave 
of democratic reform sweeping the region. This was 
not, the president suggested, a moral crusade. Rather, 
the United States had concrete interests in the spread 
of democracy. Open societies are better equipped than 
closed societies to address the frictions that economic 
growth creates. A free press roots out corruption. The 
rule of law encourages and protects investment. Democ- 
racy also guarantees regional peace and stability be- 
cause democracies do not wage war on each other, 
engage in terrorism, or generate refugees. Democracy is 
also the best guarantor of human rights. 

Responding to those in Asia who argue that democ- 
racy is unsuited for the region or that human rights are 
relative, Clinton declared that the growing number of 
democracies and democratic movements in East Asia 
demonstrated that the Asian people themselves aspire 
to democracy. 


BEYOND-RHETORIC 

Rhetoric aside, the crucial test of the new 
administration’s Pacific policies will be in how well the 
administration responds to a number of challenges that 
are already on the horizon. 

First is the pressing issue of how to deal with North 
Korea’s nuclear challenge. North Korea denies that it is 
building nuclear weapons. Suspicions were raised, 
however, in March 1993 when the government said it 
would no longer allow the full inspection of nuclear 
facilities and subsequently announced its intention to 
withdraw from the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty. 
After the United States held two rounds of high-level 
talks with North Korea in June and July, North Korea 
announced it would resume negotiations on nuclear 
inspection with the IAEA and South Korea. But the 
North Koreans were angered when IAEA Director Gen- 
eral Hans Blix put the inspection dispute on the IAEA 
general conference agenda in Vienna in late September. 
The north then called off the next round of talks with 
the agency. 

Blix said North Korea’s willingness to comply with 
inspection requirements appears to have “diminished 
rather than grown.” He added that inspections made 
before March suggest that North Korea has nuclear 
material it has not reported and that the IAEA cannot 
exclude the possibility that the material has been used 
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. for weapons. South Korea suspects that weapons-grade 
nuclear material is stored at a nuclear complex at 
Yongbyong, about 60 miles north of Pyongyang. 

North Korea’s rejection of the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty poses two grave dangers. First, if North Korea 
develops nuclear weapons, South Korea and Japan 
might create their own nuclear stockpiles as deterrents. 
The South Koreans are already alarmed and Japanese 
concerns have been heightened since North Korea 
tested a missile capable of reaching Japan earlier this 
year. 

The IAEA can do little beyond formally urging North 
Korea to submit to inspections. But that could be a 
prelude to tougher action, such as economic or diplo- 
matic sanctions, by the UN Security Council. 

For its part, the United States has a variety of sticks 
and carrots with which to try to coax North Korea back 
into the NPT and the nuclear inspection regime. The 
sticks, however, are not very credible. One would be to 
ask the UN to impose economic sanctions on North 
Korea, something China is unlikely to agree to. Another 
would be the use of military force, but this would carry 
unacceptable risks. 

The big carrot would be canceling the joint “Team 
Spirit” military exercises conducted annually by United 
States and South Korean forces and agreeing to even- 
tual American diplomatic recognition of North Korea 
once Pyongyang agrees to comply with IAEFA inspection. 
In the June meeting, hailed by North Korea as an 
important breakthrough, the United States and the 
north agreed to principles on which future relations 
could be based. These included assurances against the 
threat and use of force, including nuclear weapons; 
peace and security in a nuclear-free Korean Peninsula; 
and support for the peaceful reunification of Korea. In 
subsequent, unpublicized talks in October, United 
States and North Korean officials apparently went 
further toward resolving the nuclear dispute. 

It would be a major diplomatic achievement and 
could become a real turning point in the Northeast 
Asian security environment if the Clinton administra- 
tion eventually extends formal recognition to North 
Korea in exchange for an acceptance of IAEA inspection. 
This could open the way for a six-party dialogue 
between the four major powers (the United States, 
Japan, China, and Russia) and the two Koreas on arms 
control and the peaceful reunification of the peninsula. 


THE CHINA CHALLENGE 

A second major challenge for the United States in 
East Asia is China, with which relations have been 
steadily deteriorating since the Tiananmen massacre of 
June 1989. Some argue that China has lost its strategic 
importance to the United States with the end of the 
cold war and the collapse of the Soviet Union. In this 
view, the United States no longer needs to balance 
Soviet power by cultivating good relations with China. 


This is extremely shortsighted. China remains of 
considerable strategic importance to the United States 
for a number of reasons. It is an influential member of 
the international order, holding a permanent seat on 
the UN Security Council, possessing a nuclear capabil- 
ity and satellite and missile technology, and fostering a 
huge and growing international market. It would be 
difficult to resolve many of the regional conflicts in East 
Asia without China’s constructive participation, and it 
will be impossible to liberalize the trade and invest- 
ment regime in East Asia unless China takes part. 

The basic policy choice is between containing and 
integrating China. Containment is not a sensible 
policy. Few if any Asian countries would join the 
United States in pursuing it. Most Asian states are 
steadily improving their econgmic and political rela- 
tions with China and believe that a stable and secure 
Asia is best achieved by trying to integrate China. 
Containment would also lead. to a new cold war for 
which the American people are not prepared. The 
memories of two bloody conflicts in Korea and Viet- 
nam make it doubtful that the American people would 
support policies that carried risks of a new confronta- 
tion with China, particularly if these policies were not 
supported by any American friends and allies in the 
region. 

Integration is the key, since none of the central 
American goals in Asia can be achieved without some 
degree of cooperation with and the democratization of 
China. The best way to encourage such integration is to 
have a substantial American and Western cultural and 
economic presence in that country. The East Asian 
experience demonstrates that economic development— 
which leads to the rise of a middle class—and the 


_ telecommunications revolution—which makes it im- 


possible for a country to isolate its people from the 
outside world—are powerful forces for democratiza- 
tion. 

Already China is undergoing greater political change 
than is generally understood in the West. The old tools 
of Communist indoctrination are no longer effective. 
With small businesses springing up across the country, 
much of Chinese society is falling outside Beijing’s 
control. The prosperous coastal provinces in particular 
have been able to defy the conservative Beijing leader- 
ship on many issues. 

Moreover, China’s security strategy has changed. 
China now recognizes the rising importance of econom- 
ics to security and is increasingly interested in regional 
economic cooperation. The People’s Republic has also 
begun to participate in a variety of regional security 
dialogues. Finally, despite occasional backtracking, 
China’s attitude about international arms control is 
shifting. China agreed to comply with the Missile 
Technology Control Regime guidelines in November 
1991, although there have since been several controver- 
sial Chinese sales. And in March 1992 China signed 


the NPT and has played a constructive role on the North 
Korean nuclear issue. 

The challenge for the United States is to develop a 
policy that balances our strategic, economic, and 
human rights interests in China. Denying China most 
favored nation trade status, for example, would be 
counterproductive. So is: the continued avoidance of 
high-level contacts, most of which were suspended 
after Tiananmen. Even during the height of the cold 
war the United States did not suspend high-level 
dialogue with the Soviet Union. Doing so with China is 
irrational. High-level contacts between senior United 
States and Chinese military leaders should again take 
place in order to understand China’s national security 
objectives and to clarify differences between the two 
countries on China’s nuclear testing and sale of 
missiles. Also, the two countries should establish a 
bilateral human rights commission where the United 
States can engage the Chinese leadership in a vigorous 
yet quiet dialogue on human rights. 

Sanctions should be employed to achieve specific 
objectives when cooperation has failed. But pursuing 
diffuse objectives through broad sanctions that are 
difficult to implement and that lack the support of 
friends and allies is, as the Atlantic Council and the 
National Committee on United States—China relations 
said in February 1993, “a formula for ineffectiveness 
and unilaterally disadvantages American economic and 
other interests.” 


THE MULTILATERAL CHALLENGE 

A third challenge for the Clinton administration is 
developing a framework for effective multilateralism in 
the Pacific. The United States now participates in 
several multilateral organizations such as APEC, the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) Post- 
Ministerial Conference, and the newly organized Asian 
Regional Forum. There is a danger that some of these 
institutions will be too large and unfocused to achieve 
concrete results. The United States must decide which 
of these organizations should focus on economic 
objectives and which should concentrate on security 
goals. APEC is the appropriate forum for the United 
States to present concrete proposals on liberalizing 
‘trade and investment in East Asia. 

Security discussions in East Asia, however, should 
be at the subregional level. Annual ASEAN foreign 
minister meetings, followed by the annual ASEAN Post- 
Ministerial Conference, are the appropriate forums for 
discussing regional conflicts in Southeast Asia. But 
Northeast Asia also needs similar settings to discuss 
issues such as the North Korean nuclear problem and 
the future of Korea. The recent trilateral discussions 
between the United States, Japan, and South Korea on 
the North Korean nuclear issue ‘could provide the 
foundation for such a dialogue. Russia, China, and 
North. Korea should be added in order to exchange 
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views on ways to promote peace on the Korean 
Peninsula (Canada and Mongolia should also be 
considered for membership in such an organization). 

In the early stages, this Northeast Asian security 
dialogue could focus on Korea and on confidence- 
building measures. Each member nation would pro- 
vide information on arms purchases and sales, military 
doctrine, and national security objectives. In the future 
the group could also discuss more difficult issues such 
as the Russo-Japanese territorial dispute and naval 
arms control in the Pacific. 


THE COMPETITIVE CHALLENGE 

The Clinton administration’s final East Asian chal- 
lenge will be finding ways to help American companies 
compete effectively in East Asia. In most of the region 
United States investment has not kept pace with that of 
Japan or even Taiwan and South Korea. As a result, the 
United States share of trade there is not increasing as 
rapidly as it should. In the 1980s, for example, the 
United States barely maintained its modest share of 16 
percent of ASEAN imports while-Japan raised its share to 
24 percent. 

Nor have several crucial sectors of American indus- 
try positioned themselves in East Asian markets. The 
automotive industry is a good example. Two-thirds of 
the unit volume growth in the automotive industry will 
come from the accelerating expansion of the East Asian 
car market. Firms who become part of that market will 
see tremendous annual volume increases of 20 to 30 
percent. Yet no American auto producer is positioned 
to be more than a token player in Asia’s booming 
automobile market. 

One important factor contributing to the lag, how- 
ever, is that in Japan, financial arrangements, informa- 
tion on regulations, markets, and customs, and mar- 
keting support are provided by huge Japanese trading 
firms. In the United States no similar public or private 
service trade promotion regime exists. The result is that 
many American firms, particularly small and medium- 
size ones, may be missing the boat in Asia. 

The potential for United States business in East Asia 
is considerable. Indeed, American investment in East 
Asia is growing, albeit from a relatively small base. A 
few American companies have improved their competi- 
tive position in the region over the last five years and 
many expect to improve where they stand now over the 
next five years. 

The Clinton administration and American business 
need to work cooperatively toward developing a strat- 
egy that enhances the competitiveness of American 
firms in the fastest growing part of the world economy. 
This will require, at the very minimum, the overhaul of 


: America’s antiquated foreign aid programs and the 


innumerable Congressional committees that now over- 
see them, as well as the streamlined machinery for 
export promotion. ey 
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Japan: The End of One-Party Dominance 


BY STEPHEN J. ANDERSON 


control of Japan’s government. Between a June 
18 no-confidence vote and the August 9 inaugu- 
ration of a coalition cabinet, the party and the Diet 
were in upheaval. Scandal, internal splits, electoral 
stalemate, and an opposition coalition were the imme- 
diate causes of the ruling party’s fall after 38 years in 
power. 
Observers had not predicted rapid change in the LDP 
or the individuals who had governed since 1955. 
Analysts had pointed to structural weaknesses in the 
Japanese party system, while the media focused on the 
personalities of the leaders. The outcome took every- 
one by surprise. As the old leaders lost control, a new 
coalition unexpectedly began to pursue reforms. 


T= summer the Liberal Democratic party lost 


THE OLD GUARD 

From October 1991 until summer 1993, Kiichi 
Miyazawa led the government as prime minister and 
head of the Liberal Democratic party. Elected party 
president as a compromise candidate by the LDP 
factions that together held a majority of the seats in the 
Diet, Miyazawa, like many other recent leaders of the 
party who had ascended to the prime ministership, 
owed his position to and relied on funds from party 
- vice president Shin Kanemaru. 

Until overwhelmed by scandals in 1992, Kanemaru 
managed the party’s largest faction, which had previ- 
ously been headed by Kakuei Tanaka and was until this 
year led by Noboru Takeshita, both former prime 
ministers.’ The faction especially depended on Kane- 
maru to raise money—including, among other meth- 
ods, stock deals revealed during the infamous Recruit 
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scandal of the late 1980s. Kanemaru met his downfall 
because of a second scandal that began with the 
discovery of payments by a Sagawa package express 
company to more than 60 politicians. Though scandals 
come and go in Japan, all the established political 
parties were caught in the web of the Recruit and the 
Sagawa scandals. In mid-1992 Kanemaru turned up at 
the center of the web, under suspicion of accepting 500 
million yen ($4.2 million) in illegal campaign funds. 

The LDP power broker was forced to resign from the 
Diet. He was joined in disgrace by former faction leader 
Takeshita, and both were asked to resign from the party 
because of scrutiny of past contacts with right-wing | 
groups. With these resignations, it appeared that. the 
scandal might be managed. This January Kanemaru 
admitted his guilt; he was fined less than $2,000 by the 
public prosecutor’s office. 

The settlement, however, created an uproar through- 
out Japan. It was condemned in the media and in 130 
resolutions by local assemblies; a man outraged by it 
was arrested after throwing paint on the prosecutors’ 
offices. In a reversal, Kanemaru’s offices and residence 
were then raided by the prosecutors, who seized gold — 
ingots, art works, and stock certificates. By March 
Kanemaru himself had been arrested, held in a small 
jail cell, and shown on television in a wheelchair after 
being hospitalized for diabetes. The ruling party had 
survived huge scandals in the past and the system had 
continued basically unaltered, but the negative public- 
ity from this one, kept alive by new revelations 
throughout 1993, played a large part in the major 
political changes that were to follow. 


REFORM AT LAST? 

Political reform dominated public debate in the 
media and the Diet, but different groups gave different 
definitions of it. Japanese citizens wanted to end the 
back room deals of campaign financing and the 
“money politics” represented by Kanemaru and Tanaka 


and Takeshita before him, but extending to all the 
major political parties. Related reforms included 
changes in campaign laws, controls on individual 
candidate groups known as koenkai, and more com- 
plete disclosure of political contributions. Yet these 
objectives became secondary to revising the electoral 
rules for the House of Representatives, the Diet’s 
powertul lower house. Reform, for the politicians, was 
limited to the rules of election, rather than involving 
anything that would disturb the delicate area of 
political contributions. Political reform thus came to 
focus on revising the electoral laws. 

Under the 1947 constitution, the House of Represen- 
‘tatives is invested with the ultimate powers of deciding 
on legislation, passing the budget, and electing the 
prime minister. Yet the body’s election districts pre- 
date the constitution, rlying on boundaries largely set 
in 1925. Districts have multiple members, meaning 
that between two and six Diet members are elected for 
each district. Imbalance between districts’ population 
and number of Diet members gives greater weight to 
voters from nonsuburban districts—more than six to 
one in some cases. The imbalances have brought only 
piecemeal changes by court order, and the electoral 
system is now seen as unfair, irrational, and anti- 
quated. 

Doing away with the multimember districts is a key 
electoral reform problem. An alternative is medium or 
small districts with single members; this would strike 
at the way koenkai individual support groups have 
organized small segments of a district to ensure victory 
for their candidate. In addition, a separate system of 
proportional representation would imitate that used by 
the upper house, the House of Councillors, and 
provide for nationwide candidate lists set by each 
party. Under proportional representation, votes for a 
given party are counted, and candidates are awarded 
seats on the basis of a ranked party list. This system 
would yield the broad representation seen in the 
House of Councillors and would protect the smaller 
parties threatened by changes in House of Representa- 
tives districts. By late 1993, the favored proposal for 
reform was to elect 250 representatives by district and 
250 by a nationwide vote using proportional represen- 
tation. 


ARCHITECTS OF A REVOLT 

Among leading politicians, Ichiro Ozawa seized on 
the issue of reform. Ironically, Ozawa was the Liberal 
Democrats’ heir apparent to the indicted Kanemaru; 
although he had formerly served as secretary general of 
the ruling party, he had distanced himself from the 
charges of corruption and the surrounding turmoil. As 





‘See “Time for a Change,” Far Eastern Economic Review, 
May 6, 1993, for an interview with the magazine’s Tokyo 
bureau chief that charts Ozawa’s later strategy. 
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Kanemaru’s career fell victim to corruption charges, 
Ozawa’s political fortunes rose when he broke with his 
faction, ostensibly over the issue of reform but partly 
for reasons of internal rivalry. Ozawa joined with 
former party finance minister Tsutomu Hata in forming 
a rebel group they called Reform Forum 21, which 
called on the prime minister to push for passage of 
immediate reforms. Yet Ozawa, the ultimate Liberal 
Democratic insider, was linked by opponents to the 
crimes of Kanemaru. 

Prime Minister Miyazawa faced tremendous pres- 
sure to pursue reform. The internal pressure from the 
Hata-Ozawa group was matched by broad public 
disapproval. By June, Miyazawa’s cabinet had less than 
10 percent support in public opinion polls. Politicians 
were blamed for scandals and the lack of progress on 
reform, particularly during popular Sunday morning 
and late night news shows. As on “Meet the Press” or 
“Nightline” in America, Japanese politicians were 
called on to respond to criticism, face their opponents, 
and answer probing questions from journalists before 
the television cameras. 

After a taped interview, Miyazawa was charged with 
being a “liar” when it came to his commitment to 
political reform. The prime minister had promised 
reform during the June Diet session in a television 
interview with journalist Soichiro Tahara. This pledge 
was to prove fatal. Clips from the interview were 
replayed repeatedly on television as evidence of 
Miyazawa’s lying about reform and his inability to lead 
the government. 

The defection of Ozawa and Hata at the end of the 
Diet session was a major blow to the prime minister. 
Miyazawa lost an unprecedented no-confidence mo- 
tion when the rebels of the group paraded in front of 
the Lpp leadership to cast their votes with the opposi- 
tion and against their party; the final count was 255 to 
220 against the Miyazawa government. No longer able 
to command a majority, the prime minister decided on 
immediate elections after the dissolution of the Diet. 

On June 18 Miyazawa faced the cameras in a late 
night press conference to explain his call for elections. 
No compromise was possible, with most of the Liberal 
Democratic politicians unwilling to have their multi- 
member districts altered by the electoral reform sought 
by forces behind the leadership of the Hata-Ozawa 
splinter group. 

Two days later Hata and Ozawa defected to form a 
new party, Shinseito. LDP leaders decided to call snap 
elections for July 18 with the hope that their resources 
and organization would prevail; their opponents, on 
the other hand, planned a reshaping of the political 
world.' Among Japanese journalists, the idea of the 
“great man” driving political history pointed to Ichiro 
Ozawa as the person to bring an end to long-term rule 
by one party. At the same time, structural changes in 
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electoral competition and international relations that 
had set new parameters for Japanese politics had to be 
acknowledged. 


ELECTION STALEMATE? 

The 1993 election ended the arrangement known as 
the 1955 system, a term used to commemorate the 
merger that year of socialist and nonsocialist parties 
that had allowed the Liberal Democrats to first prevail 
in national elections. By itself, the 1993 balloting was 
not an utter defeat of the longtime ruling party; instead, 
the pre-election defection and the rise of several new 
parties because of popular movements and LDP defec- 
tions drained away sufficient votes so that a majority 
was beyond the reach of any single party. The election 
signaled a structural change in Japanese politics: the 
long-term decline of a two-party system was being 
succeeded by a period in which multiple parties must 
join in coalitions to form governments. The July 18 
results were actually ambiguous, and potentially pointed 
toward a stalemate. 

The key result from the election was the defeat of the 
largest socialist party. The Nihon Shakaito had recently 
announced a change in the official English translation 
of its name from the ‘Japan Socialist party” (a direct 
translation, by which it had long been known) to the 
“Social Democratic Party of Japan.” But this did little 
to help it among voters. Though it formed the largest 
opposition bloc in the Diet, the party could no longer 
be counted on to win or to champion an opposition 
point of view in a two-party system. In 1989 the party 
enjoyed a brief surge of support at the polls as the 
result of a tax protest by small businessmen and the 
middle class. The party leader at the time, Takako Doi, 
the first woman to head a major party in Japan, led the 
1989 victory in elections for the House of Councillors. 
Doi later won a nonbinding vote for prime minister in 
the Diet’s upper chamber. But the July defeat was bitter 
for her party: from 141 seats in the 511-seat lower 
chamber, the party fell to only 77. 

The results were mixed for the Liberal Democrats. 
The koenkai groups were seen as successful in their 
support of most LDP candidates, and the party. re- 
mained the largest bloc in the House of Representa- 
tives, winning 223 seats outright. By August the LDP 
had gained the support of independents and controlled 
228 seats, one more than the number it held in June 
after the defection. Nonetheless, 228 is short of the 


256 that constitute a majority. The party lost its’ 


majority because of defection rather than the election, 
but the loss of the majority was a harsh reality for the 
leadership. 

Several parties other than the LDP came off as 
winners in the election. The candidates from the new 
parties capitalized on the protests against scandal.and 
calls for reform, and the alternative parties also chal- 
lenged the traditional parties. The newcomers ben- 


efited mostly from the decline of mainstream socialism, 
with the Democratic Socialist and Communist parties 
retaining 15 seats each. Among the established groups, 
the Buddhist-related Komeito used its neighborhood 
organization to gain a 7-seat increase, to 52 seats. But it 
was the new parties that had responded to and fueled 
the demand for political reform that won most of the 
redistributed Diet seats. 

The media gave extensive coverage to the Japan New 
Party. In the July 1992 House of Councillors election, 
the party’s first, it won 4 of the 126 upper chamber 
seats at stake. The party’s leader, Morihiro Hosokawa, 
a former LDP governor of Kumamoto prefecture on the 
southern island of Kyushu, worked for the next year 
building a new party organization and recruiting candi- — 
dates, including former television personalities, local 
leaders, and journalists to attract the support of 
younger and unaffiliated voters; the party won 36 seats 
in the House of Representatives in the July election. 
Hosokawa was joined by another former governor, 
Masayoshi Takemura, who had formed his own party 
in the Diet, the Sakigake party. With independents 
joining their bloc, the Japan New Party/Sakigake 
quickly reached the level of Komeito, controlling 52 
seats: 

Hata and Ozawa’s Shinseito party was also success- 
ful. By August, Shinseito had gained a formidable 60 
seats in the new Diet. Ozawa, hampered by people’s 
association of him with scandal, decided not to attend 
the party’s first press conference. Still, as secretary 
general he managed to raise funds, give candidates 
endorsements, and seek compromise on the creation of 
a non-LDP coalition. Shinseito benefits from having the 
most experience in national government among the 
new parties, as well as from its well-established candi- 
dates. In the new coalition, however, former ties by its 
members with the LDP meant trouble for the Shinseito 
candidate for prime minister, Tsutomu Hata. 

None of the new parties had close to the LDP’s 
plurality of seats in the House of Representatives. 
Commentators speculated that the Liberal Democrats 
might be able to form a new government, gathering 
some defectors back into the fold or even recruiting the 
Japan New Party to join a coalition. Such speculation 
died down only after internal debates revealed the 
depth of divisions within the LDP. 

After the election results were in, the Liberal Demo- 
crats reorganized to prepare their response. In a vocal 
party meeting that was televised, subdued and shocked 
party elders listened to the loud and prolonged pro- 
tests of younger members. In the race for party 
president, faction leader and Foreign Minister Michio 
Watanabe lost out to a reformed rebel, Yohei Kono. - 
Kono had left the LDP in 1976 to act as a leader of the 
New Liberal Club, a splinter group, but had returned 
to serve as the chief cabinet secretary for the last. 
Miyazawa cabinet. Now he was being elected party 


president so that he might become the reformer of the 
party that fell from power. In balloting that in previous 
years would have been to choose the new prime 
minister, Kono was selected as the party’s first opposi- 
tion leader. 

The results of the national election showed a lack of 
confidence in the LDP government. All the other parties 
except the Communists took the opportunity to create 
a coalition. The shape of this coalition, with groups 
ranging from the left-wing socialists to right-wing 
conservative defectors, meant that political compro- 
mise was vital. But aside from the goal of ending LDP 
rule, observers saw little common ground among the 
coalition partners. Few prophesied success. 


CREATING A COALITION THAT WORKS 

The new parties avoided stalemate by agreeing about 
their cause: ending the long rule of the Liberal Demo- 
crats. Between July 18 and August 8 negotiators in 
intense sessions built a coalition without the Liberal 
- Democrats, eventually backing a newcomer to the 
national scene. In Japan, explanations for the coalition’s 
formation and choice of leaders range from the working- 
out of intensely personal politics to the changes facing 
the Japanese government and the issue of foreign 
relations after the cold war. 

Speculation after the election was that compromise 
on the prime ministership and cabinet posts would 
give the jobs to experienced LP rebels, at least. The 
rebels Hata and Ozawa were committed to forming a 
coalition government, with Hata emerging as a front- 
runner for prime minister. In the middle, between the 
LDP and the rebels, the newcomer, Morihiro Hosokawa 
of the Japan New Party—who had remained uncommit- 
ted throughout the campaign and after the election, 
fueling speculation he might join with the L>p—held 
the deciding vote. . 

The early negotiations were misleading to observers. 
At first the Lop defectors led by Tsutomu Hata re- 
mained the credible alternative for forming a coalition 
government headed by non-Lpp politicians. But Hata, 
and Ozawa working on his behalf, proved unaccept- 
„able to the left-wing socialists of the coalition. Hata fell 
victim to longtime opponents, particularly the other 
established politicians who opposed these former LDP 
members because of their proximity to scandal. As 
negotiations continued only a newcomer such as 
Hosokawa remained an acceptable leader for the broad 
coalition. 

Hosokawa agreed to join a coalition government 
only if he were named the new prime minister. He 
promised ministerial portfolios to Hata and his allies as 
well as to the socialists, including the post of speaker of 
the House for the Nihon Shakaito’s former head, 
Takako Doi. Seven parties were awarded cabinet posts 
in the process of sealing the careful compromise. The 


broad coalition, including an additional party of 11 
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Diet members without portfolio in the upper house 
and two nonpoliticians in the cabinet, had created a 
government. 

On August 8 new Prime Minister Hosokawa immedi- 
ately staked his future on achieving electoral reform, 
implying, just as Miyazawa had before him, that he 
would resign if such reform did not pass. “I intend this 


_ cabinet not simply to lead the country for a brief 


interlude but rather to undertake the important mis- 
sion of opening the way for a new era,” Hosokawa 
proclaimed at his first news conference. In the first 
month of the new government; Hosokawa proved 
tremendously popular; public opinion polls showed 
him with a 70 percent approval rating. But by year’s 
end the newcomer to national politics faced struggles 
over the electoral system and a budget bill that would 
test his political acumen. 

The Japanese economy has been hurt by the world- 
wide recession. Analysts speak of a deflating “bubble 
economy” following from the high real estate and stock 
prices of the 1980s. Yet the finance ministry and 
cautious politicians have avoided further rapid expan- 
sion of the economy through public spending after 
three stimulus packages this year. But fiscal conserva- 
tism is not merely a matter of ideology, because Japan 
is also looking at rising entitlements. Japan has the 
most rapidly aging population of any advanced indus- 
trial society. While only 6 percent of the population 


‘was over the age of 65 in 1990, projections put the 


figure at 12 percent by the end of 1993 and show it 
doubling again in 30 years. By 2023, 24 percent of 
Japan’s population will likely be over age 65, and of 
these, 15 percent will be over 75. The Hosokawa 
government pledged that it would stay the course for 
most LDP entitlements; it will probably not make major 
changes in other areas of public spending that might 
disturb the economy. 

The problems of the new government were not 
wholly internal. Japan is sharing in the prolonged 
recession that in Europe and the United States has 
suppressed demand for Japanese exports. Japan faced 
adjustments for the appreciation of the yen, from 126 
to the dollar in June 1992 to 105 or 106 to the dollar 
this October, that left businesses to cope with substan- 
tial instability for their international trade. Both these 
economic uncertainties and the political demands that 
Japan take on a larger international role meant that the 
coalition government had to move rapidly simply to 
keep up with world events. 


THE QUEST FOR ACTIVIST DIPLOMACY 

At the end of the cold war, Japan needs policies 
commensurate with its economic power and place in 
the world. Some of its leaders have called for an active 
foreign policy, yet Japanese diplomacy has remained 
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cautious. In August the Foreign Ministry removed 
responsibility for security matters from the North 
American Affairs Bureau and placed it in a new general 
policy bureau designed to separate such matters from 
the American alliance. 

Two years ago, Prime Minister Miyazawa was re- 
garded as highly qualified to lead Japan in the interna- 
tional community. The senior statesman had served in 
a lengthy and broad-ranging list of leadership posts 
and spoke fluent English in which he would be able to 
articulate Japanese views. But anticipated successes 
were not achieved and his initiatives suffered a series of 
mishaps. In January 1992, Miyazawa was embarrassed 
when United States President George Bush became ill 
and fainted during a formal dinner in Tokyo. The pair 
had plans to announce a “global partnership,” but 
instead the leaders of the world’s two largest econo- 
mies parted in confusion. 

The muddle in relations with America did little to 
advance Japan’s role in global politics. The Persian 
Gulf War early in 1991 had left Japan with lingering 
doubts about its position. UN allies had criticized 
Tokyo’s contribution of money without personnel. By 
the time the 1992 elections for the Diet’s upper house 
rolled around, debate focused on Japanese roles in 
peacekeeping efforts. The LDP eventually won a major- 
ity of 69 of the 126 contested seats, but the opposition 
ran strong and hard-hitting campaigns against the 
creation of a Japanese peacekeeping organization (PKO). 
(The 1947 constitution limits the Japanese Self- 
Defense Forces, which currently consist of 249,000 
troops, to noncombat roles, and the opposition ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of LDp-sponsored bills 
sending troops overseas.) 

In the Diet the opposition protested the bill establish- 
ing the PKO through four all-night sessions, using a 
filibuster tactic known as the “cow-walk.’’ Vocal 
opponents demonstrated and left-wing guerrilla groups 
set off explosions to protest the bill’s passage in June 
1992. Foreign critics, especially in China, South Korea, 
and Singapore, also cautioned against sending troops 
overseas. 

Public opinion was divided on Japanese involve- 
ment in the UN peacekeeping effort in Cambodia. To 
deflect international criticism, the ruling party used the 
peacekeeping bill to create a new initiative under the 
UN umbrella and to encourage democratic elections in 
Cambodia. The peacekeeping troops of the newly 
constituted PKO force and civilian Japanese volunteers 
who went to Indochina did so at considerable risk. 
Japanese fears were to some extent realized with the 
deaths of several members of the national contingent: 
an election watcher was killed by a disgruntled worker, 
and then a policemen was killed and several were 
wounded by Khmer Rouge guerrillas. The dispatch 
overseas of members of the Japanese armed forces had 
raised fears of remilitarization both inside and outside 


the country. Yet on balance, the effort has been rated a 
success because of the Cambodian election, the return 
of King Norodom Sihanouk, and the establishment of a 
new government. 

In Cambodia, Japan showed leadership. In particu- 
lar, Yasushi Akashi has served as the special representa- 
tive leading the United Nations Transitional Authority 
in Cambodia. Akashi, a career diplomat who rose in 
the Japanese foreign ministry through his pursuit of 
challenging assignments, faced daunting tasks in the 
Cambodian peacekeeping effort, including the separa- 
tion and disarming of warring groups including the 
Khmer Rouge. 

PKO troops entered the limelight back home when 
sent to Cambodia. After Diet approval of the peacekeep- 
ing organization, troops had gone immediately to 
Sweden to train at UN facilities. Once in Cambodia, 
engineers built bridges, health care workers supported 
activities of the UN transitional authority in the country, 
and several thousand more PKO forces joined in 
policing and election monitoring. During New Year 
celebrations this year, Japan’s national broadcasting 
company, reflecting popular interest, featured live, 
nonstop, dusk-to-dawn coverage from Angor Wat, 
Cambodia. In 1993 Japanese citizens became increas- 
ingly aware of and gave growing approval to the efforts 
to support stability in Southeast Asia. 


THE US AND UN CONNNECTIONS 

Relations between Japan and the United States are 
based on a mutual security treaty and economic ties 
that remain a pillar of world order. In July Miyazawa 
hosted a reassuring Group of Seven summit meeting 
attended by President Bill Clinton and leaders of the 
world’s five other leading industrial nations. Miyazawa 
stressed the theme of global partnership in security, 
political cooperation, cultural ties, and scientific ex- 
changes. Many Japanese preferred the Republican 
administrations of Reagan and Bush, yet they accepted 
the coming of a new Democratic government. The 
switch to the Democrats raised hopes among those 
Japanese who had long urged America to lower its 
budget deficit, improve infrastructure, and increase 
competitiveness. By the meeting’s end, the Japanese 
and American chief executives had agreed on a bilateral 
trade framework that created some anticipation of 
improved economic ties. 

During his visit to Tokyo, Clinton met with the 
future leadership. A United States embassy reception 
for political leaders overcame the ruling party’s criti- 
cism and gave the president a chance to meet future 
deputy prime minister Hata Tsutomu and future prime 
minister Hosokawa. With their message of change for 
their countries, Clinton and Hosokawa had common 
ground on which to begin their relationship during a 
meeting at the UN in New York in September. 


Since Miyazawa had weathered criticism of UN 
initiatives, Hosokawa committed himself to continue 
such policies. Officials hoped that foreign policy 
actions would allow for Japanese leadership based on 
economic competitiveness and overseas development 
assistance. Unofficial flows of capital and investment 
more than double the $10.95 billion in official aid 
from Japan in 1992 and the record-setting levels 
topping $11 billion for 1993. The September visit to 
the UN by Hosokawa and Foreign Minister Hata would 
affirm earlier Japanese commitments to that organiza- 
tion and the world. 

Japan became more prominent in the UN. The UN 
High Commissioner for Refugees, Sadako Ogata, flew 
frequently to Cambodia, Iraq, and other crisis spots to 
survey international problems with the migration and 
mass movement of peoples. Indochina especially 
elicited support among the Japanese citizenry for 
moving toward more prominent UN roles. Japan gave 
$1.9 million in humanitarian aid to the former Yugosla- 
via and $15 million for famine relief to Somalia. 
Further, Japan considered future commitments to the 
Middle East, Bosnia, Africa, Latin America, and Russia, 
where Japanese interests are not directly at stake. 

This past year Japanese diplomats remained firm 
about their territorial disputes with Russia. With the 
cold war over, Japanese and Russians sought to settle 
the question of the Soviet-occupied islands below the 
Kurile archipelago, which Japan argues had long been 
Japanese territories. After Soviet President Mikhail 
Gorbachev’s 1991 visit to Tokyo, observers wondered 
about a direct swap of aid packages in return for two of 
the four disputed islands. In July 1992, Miyazawa 
secured the backing of the Group of Seven at a summit 
in Munich for his position demanding that Russia give 
back the islands, as Japan lawfully had sovereignty over 
them. 

Russian President Boris Yeltsin, bowing to Sakhalin 
politicians and Russian parliamentarians who argued 
that further loss of territory would be a blow to national 
pride, abruptly canceled a long-planned visit to Japan 
in September 1992 but went to Tokyo later. Yeltsin was 
only grudgingly invited to the Group of Seven summit 
in Tokyo this July, and was coldly received in October 
after his violent crackdown on the renegade Russian 
parliament. Despite contributions pledged at the G7 
meeting, Japanese aid to Russia will be limited by 
the territorial dispute, if not the doubts Japan’s 
business community harbors about the long-term 
prospects for the Russian economy, considering the 
political situation. Russo-Japanese relations remain 
in stalemate. 

Japan is poised to play a leading part in the Pacific 
Basin. Starting with careful diplomacy toward the 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN), 
Japan has supported the common positions of Asian 
countries. The movement toward regional organiza- 
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tions is a case in point. Since 1992 Japan has 
supported the goverment ministers meeting as the 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation group, and the 
Pacific Economic Cooperation Conference, a forum 
for representatives from government, business, and 
academia; this year both groups established perma- 
nent secretariat offices in Singapore. Japanese back- 
ing for these seeks to increase economic cooperation 
in the region and initiate joint efforts to assure 
regional security; Japan is eager to move beyond 
bilateral relations with close neighbors and establish 
regional frameworks. 

Japan supports the post-ministerial conferences of 
ASEAN to discuss security concerns. These talks after 
the meetings between ministers of the countries in 
the group are exploratory, and Japan remains com- 
mitted to a security relationship with the United 
States. But the ASEAN meetings provide a new setting 
for regional actors to discuss differences over prob- 
lems in Indochina and the Spratly Islands in the 
South China Sea, among other issues. In October 
Japan convened a meeting of ASEAN supported by the 
United States and Australia and attended by Hong 
Kong and South Korea on stopping the proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction. 

Toward China, Japan emphasizes favorable rela- 
tions with its most populous neighbor. Japan was 
China’s second-largest trading partner after Hong 
Kong, and China for the past several years has 
received more than $100 million annually in Japa- 
nese foreign aid. Japan also anticipates a genera- 
tional shift in Chinese leadership. In October 1992 
the Japanese emperor, Akihito, traveled to China in 
an effort to improve Sino-Japanese relations. Accom- 
panied by officials working on long-standing dis- 
putes about wartime responsibility, the China visit 
was criticized by a vocal right wing in Japan after the 
emperor expressed regret for the ‘‘Pacific War.” 

This June, a wedding in the imperial family 
focused attention on its members’ roles in Japan. 
The family heard quite a lot, mainly from right-wing 
groups, about the partner chosen by Crown Prince 
Naruhito, the future national symbol of state. For his 
bride, Masako Owada, a 29-year-old diplomat edu- 
cated at Harvard and Oxford, the wedding celebra- 
tion continued a bureaucratic struggle, as well as 
marking a great personal change; in a struggle over 
influence, Owada’s father, the top bureaucrat in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, where his daughter also 
worked, had clashed with the tradition-bound Impe- 
rial Household Agency, particularly over the funeral 
of Emperor Hirohito. The celebration also saw a 
career woman accept traditional roles in her commit- 
ment to the crown prince, and her generation saw it 
as an acceptance of traditional roles by a modern 
career woman. Owada, in an intensely personal and 
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controversial article in the May 24 Newsweek,* was 
said to have overcome her reluctance to accept the 
prince’s proposal after assurances from the Empress 
Michiko that a comfortable private life was possible 
for the imperial family. | 


FUTURE POLITICS 

At year’s end the Diet was poised to debate political 
reform and annual budget priorities. Japan remained in 
the most severe economic downturn it had experi- 
enced since the 1973 oil crisis. Hosokawa pressed 
forward with his goals for reform while holding to- 
gether his broad coalition. 

Under one possible scenario, the twin. legislative 
battles over electoral reform and the annual budget 
bring on a crisis. If there is a deadlock and the schedule 
in December becomes tight, the coalition government 
may be forced to compromise on reform in order to 
pass the budget before the deadline. The result could 
be an early election and a new government for Japan. 

A scenario in which electoral reform is deferred also 
holds the potential for conflict. If Hosokawa, along 


“Bill Powell, “The Reluctant Princess,” Newsweek, May 24, 
1993, pp. 28-31. Conservatives in Japan criticized the article 
because it applied a probing and revealing style of journalism 
to the imperial family. 


with the influential Ichiro Ozawa, who engineered the 
coalition and now helps manage it, decide to defer 
reform, the government might last well into 1994. But 
citizens and opposing politicians will quickly remind 
leaders of the pledge to pass reform and of decisions on 
other critical matters that cannot be deferred. Ozawa 
may provoke crisis himself in order to pursue a second 
election and his vision of a new two-party system led by 
Shinseito and the Liberal Democrats. 

Structural change encourages electoral reform. In 
domestic politics, a reformed system that combines 
new, medium-sized districts and proportional represen- 
tation might restore public confidence. Yet merely 
changing the rules of the game will not create a 
Japanese government capable of moving forward in 
domestic and foreign policy. The structural changes at 
home mean a leaner economy and government auster- 
ity. The changes in the world at large force Japanese 
leaders to embrace their proclaimed activism. Coun- 
tries throughout Asia, if not in Latin America, Africa, 
and elsewhere, expect that Japan will fulfill pledges to 
overcome the past and fulfill the promises that its | 
diplomats suggest. The problem for politics and diplo- 
macy is that the end of one-party dominance in 1993 
has yet to reveal a new political order that provides 
leadership, reform, and international impact. E 
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Southeast Asia’s New Agenda 
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eace has broken out in Southeast Asia. The Ranariddh’s FUNCINPEC, which won 45.75 percent of 
Pisco outlings of the region are now emerg- the vote, and former Prime Minister Hun Sen’s Cambo- 
ing and, not surprisingly, they show elements of dian People’s party, which won 38.23 percent. Under 
both change and continuity in not only the new the new democratic constitution Prince Norodom 
security environment but also in the region’s political Sihanouk was restored to the throne as a constitutional 
economies. The impact of the evolving Southeast Asian monarch. His son Prince Ranariddh, was named first 
order has been felt differently in the six states of the president and Hun Sen was designated second presi- 
Association of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN): Brunei, dent. Although the Khmer Rouge can still create 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, Thailand, and _insecurity, the popular support of the elections, the 
Singapore. The same holds true for the three Indochi- international sanctions against the Khmer Rouge, 4S 
nese states (Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos). well as the Cambodian yearning for peace, suggest that 
Actually the term Indochina is no longer a meaning- finally the Communist guerrilla group may become 
ful political concept in the sense of a Vietnamese- marginalized. 
dominated subregion. Vietnam and Laos already have In the Philippines, President Fidel Ramos has under- 
observer status in ASEAN, and it is expected that the new taken new political initiatives to end more than two 


government of Cambodia will be quickly associated decades of the Communist Party of the Philippines’ 
with the group. The sole barrier to the full incorpora- New People’s Army’s insurgency. The NpA’s “‘people’s 


tion of Vietnam into peaceful and cooperative relation- war” is the only remaining Communist threat to an 
ships with its former enemies is the normalization of ASFAN government. This year Ramos charged a National 
relations with the United States, which is still delayed Unification Commission with the task of planning a 
by the uniquely bilateral issue of accounting for comprehensive plan for national reconciliation that 
Americans missing in action from the Vietnam conflict. would offer a general amnesty as part of the peace 
Only Myanmar (the former Burma) remains the excep- process. Ramos’s peace offensive comes as the NPA’s 
tion to the pattern of widened regional integration. military strength declines and the Philippine military's 


For the first time in nearly half a century there is 
peace in the former Indochina. The implementation of 
the 1991 Cambodian peace accords by the United 
Nations Transitional Authority in Cambodia (UNTAC) 
was capped by an electoral process in 1993 that in the 
face of Khmer Rouge threats of disruption surprised 
most observers by the relatively low level of violence 
and high level of voter participation. A new govern- 
ment was formed in which power is shared by the two 
biggest winners in the election: Prince Norodom 


counterinsurgency campaign has become more effec- 
tive. It also coincides with and perhaps seeks to exploit 
divisions over strategy and tactics in the Communist 
party’s leadership. 

The only other truly threatening domestic insurgent 
challenge to a Southeast Asian state is the continuing 
ethnic warfare in Myanmar’s western and northwestern 
border regions. Here too the danger to the state now 
seems contained by a combination of aggressive govern- 
ment military tactics and the termination of foreign 
(Chinese and Thai) support for the guerrillas. Although 
organized ethnic revolt is still an irritant in other 
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relations in the region. For the first time since the end 
of World War II, regional interactions are free from the 
political and military penetrations and linkages that 
resulted from superpower conflict and strategic compe- 
tition. Although there is still a United States military 
presence in Southeast Asia, the American security 
profile is much lower without the bases in the Philip- 
pines; for the countries of Southeast Asia, the future 
American security commitment to the region appears 
ambiguous. . 

Southeast Asia now perceives new opportunities for 
economic growth and development. At the same time, 
however, the region confronts new challenges and 
dangers. Internationally, the predictability of the United 
States—centered regional balance of power has been 
replaced by the uncertainties of Chinese and even 
Japanese intentions in the region. The export-oriented 
economic growth strategies of the ASEAN countries 
collide with the protectionist policies their major 
trading partners—the United States, Japan, and the 
European Community—are adopting. Domestically 
the social changes spawned by rapid economic growth 
have created new: demands and interests (something 
that Vietnam will also eventually experience). Political 
discourse is being reconstituted as new groups such as 
labor unions and a host of cause-oriented nongovern- 
ment organizations spring up and insist on new 
agendas that broaden and redefine politics. As ASEAN 
reinvents itself to deal with its new insecurities in the 
international political and economic arena, govern- 
ments in the region have to contend with the forces of 
democratization, demands for respect for human rights, 
grass-roots concern for environmental degradation, 
and other issues that are reflective of the globalization 
of the Southeast Asian political economies. 


REGIONAL (IN)SECURITY 

For the first quarter century of its existence, ASEAN 
denied that it was a security grouping. The 
organization’s proclaimed purpose was economic coop- 
eration. Yet the basic interest that associated these 
. culturally and politically disparate states was security 
framed in terms of domestic anticommunism and after 
1975, resistance to Soviet-backed Vietnamese regional 
aggression. The stimulus of a common threat pro- 
moted a climate in which political differences and 
antagonisms between members of the group were 
subordinated for the sake of cohesion and harmony. 
ASEAN became a “‘security community” in the sense 
that no member expected an armed threat from 
another member. The originally formless security orien- 
tation of the organization became more substantial at 
the first ASEAN summit meeting in Bali in 1976 with the 
“Declaration of ASEAN Concord” and a “Treaty of Amity 
and Cooperation in Southeast Asia” to which the 
Indochinese states also now adhere. The association 
functioned as an effective agency for mobilizing and 


sustaining global opposition to the Vietnamese inva- 
sion and occupation of Cambodia between 1979 and 
1989. It can be argued that the need to maintain 
solidarity on Cambodia provided the political cement 
for ASEAN since its programs for regional economic 
cooperation failed to yield results. 

At a more instrumental level of security, the combi- 
nation of perceived external threat and increased 
mutual confidence led to more intensive bilateral 
military cooperation between ASEAN members. True to 
its founding myth, defense-related activity was always 
said to be conducted outside of the group’s formal 
structure. The expanded patterns of intra-ASEAN de- 
fense cooperation have led to speculation about the 
possible creation of an ASEAN “defense community.” 
Despite the group’s advocacy since 1971 of a Southeast 
Asian Zone of Peace, Freedom®and Neutrality, ASEAN 
members have continued to enjoy close military- 
security relations with the United States, and in the 
case of Malaysia and Singapore, also with Australia, 
New Zealand, and the United Kingdom under the Five 
Power Defense Arrangement. The withdrawal of United 
States forces from the Philippines in 1992 has been 
partially offset as other ASEAN members have granted 
the American military the use of facilities. 

In light of the end of superpower conflict, the 
resolution of the Cambodian question, and Vietnam’s 
changed behavior—the breaking out of peace—one 
might expect that ASEAN would feel more secure. In 
fact, the group still perceives a threatening regional 
security environment made even more dangerous by 
the changed role of the United States in the absence of 
a Soviet enemy and a United States security policy in 
the post-cold war era driven by budgets and value- 
oriented issues such as human rights rather than a 
realistic appraisal of common interests. Apprehension 
about China’s intentions in the region dominates the 
thinking of ASEAN’s security managers. The territorial 
dimension is China’s overlapping claims of sovereignty 
and jurisdiction with ASEAN states (as well as Vietnam) 
in the South China Sea. The possible flashpoint is the 
Spratly Islands, under whose seabed rich oil and gas 
reserves are presumed to lie and where competition 
pits China against Vietnam, the Philippines, Malaysia, 
and Brunei. China has already demonstrated its willing- 
ness to use military force in the Spratlys, a force that 
will become more threatening as its naval and air 
capabilities continue to develop. There is no United 
States security commitment that covers conflict in the 
South China Sea and the announced United States 
policy of defending freedom of navigation but not 
taking sides in the jurisdictional questions is not 
reassuring to Southeast Asia. 

There has been no “peace dividend’ for ASEAN 
Southeast Asia. Paradoxically, as Vietnam has ‘cut its 
military forces by hundreds of thousands of men and 
invested in “butter” not “guns,” defense spending in 


ASEAN has increased as armed forces in the region are 
modernized with the acquisition of high-performance 
combat aircraft and expanded naval capabilities. Per- 
haps triggered by the higher Chinese military profile in 
the South China Sea, there is also the desire not to fall 
behind a neighbor in defense preparedness. The escala- 
. tory dynamic has raised warnings about the conse- 
quences of an ASEAN arms race if with arms come new 
fears about intentions. A fillip has been added to the 
arms procurement scramble by Russia’s eagerness to 
penetrate the market and the willingness of ASEAN 
leaders to buy from nontraditional suppliers. Malaysia 
was the first to make a major buy, agreeing to purchase 
18 MiG-29M fighters. The Thai military is looking at a 
broad array of possible Russian military purchases. 
Russia faces the problem of introducing a different 
technology into counfties familiar with United States 
and western European systems, but its prices are a 
bargain and for the ASEAN countries, having an alterna- 
tive supplier is some insurance against the conditions 
placed on United States military sales. 

The complexities of the new regional security envi- 
ronment have forced ASEAN leaders to address their 
common security interests explicitly and in a more 
structured manner. When the group’s leaders met in 
Singapore in January 1992 in only their fourth summit, 
they issued a declaration based on a review “of the 
profound international political and economic changes 
that have occurred since the end of the cold war 
and. . .their implication for ASEAN.” Breaking prece- 
dent, they declared that “ASEAN shall seek avenues to 
engage member states in new areas of cooperation in 
security matters.” One such avenue is to carry the 
notion of “‘collective political defense” into the post- 
Cambodia era. The leaders also agreed to intensify 
ASEAN’s political and security dialogues with “dialogue 
partners” through the ASEAN Post-Ministerial Confer- 
ences (PMC). At these conferences, which follow imme- 
diately after the annual foreign ministers’ ASEAN 
ministerial meetings, the ASEAN ministers meet with 
their counterparts from the United States, Japan, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Korea, and the 
European Community. 

Since the Singapore summit, in a process actively 
encouraged by Japan and only reluctantly agreed to by 
the United States, the limited PMc “dialogue” has been 
replaced by a more formal and inclusive “security 
forum.” An initial session was held this May in 
Singapore preparatory to a more formal launching of 
the ASEAN Regional Security Forum at the July ministe- 
` rial meeting of “dialogue partners” and delegates from 
Russia, China, Vietnam, Laos, and Papua New Guinea. 
The implicit model for the forum seems to be the 
Conference for Security and Cooperation in Europe. It 
remains to be seen what forms of “‘preventive 
diplomacy” can be carried out in the framework of the 
forum, or whether the new multilateral format will be 
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any more useful than existing channels in dealing with 
sensitive bilateral quarrels such as the United States— 
China spat over weapons proliferation. 

Even if the operational future of the forum is 
unclear, the very existence of this new security struc- 
ture is significant. ASEAN recognizes that its fortunes are 
partly tied to engaging China in a network of relation- 
ships through which China’s interests are better served 
by peaceful cooperation than conflict. The forum thus 
is one more attempt to entangle China in common 
pursuits. 

While trying to accommodate China in a wider 
network of relations, ASEAN worries that the new forum 
might provide the United States with another reason to 
decrease its presence in the region. It is not without 
some ambivalence then that ASEAN welcomed the 
change of United States heart on a Security Forum that 
would ‘diplomatically arch over its existing “hub and 
spoke” Asian security system. For Japan, the principal 
proponent of the scheme, the forum provides a vehicle 
for it to assume a heightened political presence in the 
region but in a nonthreatening setting. It is also 
noteworthy that three of the five permanent members 
of the UN Security Council and a “candidate” perma- 
nent member, Japan, are members of the forum—an 
overlap signifying that East Asian security is coupled to 
global security. 


TAKING THE ECONOMIC INITIATIVE 

While the security of Southeast Asia has only 
recently become linked to global security, the region’s 
economies are totally enmeshed in the global market 
system. The rapid economic growth of the ASEAN states 
has been founded on development strategies of the 
export-led growth Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan 
have used so successfully. Singapore is already an 
ASEAN “Newly Industrialized Economy” (NIE) and 
Thailand and Malaysia are approaching that status. 
Indonesia is moving in the same direction as its 
resource-based export economy shifts to manufactures. 
The Philippines seeks to regain the momentum it had 
20 years ago. Even Vietnam has adopted ASEAN’s 
growth strategy. The key to success has been access to 
investment funds and the markets of the industrialized 
societies. 

Southeast Asia, however, sees threatening trends in 
the international economy. The goals of the European 
Community’s Maastricht treaty and the proposed North 
American Free Trade Area (NAFTA) suggest a “‘bloc- 
ization” of the world economy in which Southeast Asia 
will be shut out of its traditional markets. Domestic 
recessions and the economic restructuring of its major 
trading partners now justify economic nationalism and 
protectionist policies that would restrict ASEAN’s ac- 
cess. Even without trading blocs and domestic restruc- 
turings, the Southeast Asian economies fear the effects 
of the collapse of the liberal trading regime that the 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) has 
until now warded off. GATT’s future will be decided by 
Europe and the United States; it is beyond the control 
of ASEAN. The spillover of a United States—Japan trade 
war would also be beyond ASEAN control. All these 
indicators of a less benign international economy come 
at a time when ASEAN recognizes that it faces new 
competition from the dynamically developing Chinese 
economy. 

What is in ASEAN’s control is the regulation and 
stimulation of intra-ASEAN economic cooperation. Previ- 
ous ASEAN efforts to regionalize growth have fallen far 
short of expectations. At the Singapore summit, the 
ASEAN leaders were determined to make a bold move to 
reinvigorate the ASEAN spirit of economic cooperation.! 
The core of the new initiative was the creation of an 
ASEAN Free Trade Area (AFTA). The goal of AFTA is to 
expand intra-ASEAN trade in manufactured items in the 
event of a more restrictive global market. ASEAN econo- 
mies tend to be competitive rather than complemen- 
tary and less than 20 percent of ASEAN’s trade is 
intra-ASEAN; if Singapore were to be dropped from the 
calculation it would be even less. Under AFTA tariffs are 
scheduled to decrease over a 15-year period. The 
reductions, which began this January 1, will range from 
zero to five percent on ASEAN manufactured and 
processed goods. Goods in 15 “fast track” product 
categories will see tariffs decreased even faster. ‘Fast 
track” goods with tariffs higher than twenty percent 
will drop to the zero to five percent range in 10 years 
(2003), and those below twenty percent are to be in the 
lower range in seven years (2000). 

The AFTA tariff agreement is hedged with qualifica- 
tions and escape clauses that could allow domestic 
protectionist urges in ASEAN to thwart the scheme. Most 
obvious is the fact that a member’s right to exclude 
items or categories of items is protected. The reluc- 
tance of some ASEAN members to implement in full 
good faith the commitment made at Singapore was 
apparent in the run-up to AFTA’s inaugural date and in 
the months that have followed. The frustrated Malay- 
sian trade minister warned in mid-1993 that unless 
other countries kept to the tariff-cutting schedules, 
Malaysia would slow its schedule down, noting that 
“so far there has been more rhetoric than action.” 
Although some visionaries see AFIA as a major step 
toward an ASEAN common market, it is the case that, 
like in so many other ASEAN undertakings, words still 
speak louder than action. Even if greater strides toward 
lower tariffs are made over a wide assortment of items 
and categories of items in the years remaining on the 
tariff reduction calendar, doubts can be raised that AFTA 


1The discussion that follows draws on the author’s “ASEAN 
and Evolving Patterns of Regionalism in Southeast Asia,” 
Asian Journal of Political Science, vol. 1, no. 1 June 1993), 
pp. 29-54, especially pp. 35—45. 


would significantly expand ASEAN trade unless a wrench- 
ing readjustment of the market orientations of ASEAN 
exporters were to occur. This would be the result of the 
closing of traditional markets. The net effect might be 
expanded intra-ASEAN trade but shrinking overall 
trade—not the stimulus to real economic growth that 
is sought. 

Real economic growth through cooperation among 
ASEAN states has been made through investment strate- 
gies in which the different productive factors of na- 
tional states are combined for mutual benefit. The 
model is the so-called “growth triangle’ that links 
Singapore to Malaysia’s Johore state and Indonesia’s 
Riau archipelago. In the “growth triangle” Singapore’s 
capital, technology, and management skills are joined 
to the land, labor, and natural resources of its less 
developed neighbors. The showpiece of the ‘‘triangle”’ 
are the industrial estates on Indonesia’s Batam Island, 
just off Singapore. Triangle activities are also being 
carried out on Bintan, Karimun, and other islands as 
well. Certainly the growth triangle concept is economi- 
cally rational in the way it maximizes resources. There 
are political dangers, however, if the payoffs for Sin- 
gapore are greater than for the other sides of the 
triangle. Singapore cannot be seen as exploiting its 
hinterlands as it searches for resources it does not have 
itself. Moreover, the reciprocities of the triangle are not 
really “triangular” in that there is no Johore-Indonesia 
link. What the concept does is provide a political 
umbrella of multilateralism—what has been called a 
mini-ASEAN—for two separate bilateral relationships. 

The growth triangle idea has proved to be attractive 
elsewhere in Southeast Asia. A northern growth tri- 
angle that would link North Sumatra in Indonesia, 
Malaysia’s Penang, and south Thailand in industrial 
cooperation was formally agreed to by the three 
governments this July. Extending the geometric model, 
a “growth quadrangle” has been floated for Thailand, 
Laos, Cambodia, and Myanmar. Here, however, it is 
likely that the notion of “growth quadrangle” covers 
the existing manipulation of Thailand’s one-sided 
advantage in resource exploitative activities in its 
weaker neighbors. 

ASEAN is also involved in the patterns of wider 
Asian-Pacific regional economic cooperation and con- 
sultation. In 1989 ASEAN participated in the first 
ministerial meeting of the Asia-Pacific Economic Coop- 
eration (APEC) forum. Initially hesitant to have the 
ASEAN voice muted in an intergovernment grouping 
dominated by the United States and Japan, ASEAN 
nevertheless has joined its “dialogue partners” (minus 
the European Community), and China, Taiwan, and 
Hong Kong in what ASEAN still considers to be a loosely 
structured consultative grouping. APEC’s secretariat is 
headquartered in Singapore. APEC is GATI-based, but 
ASEAN still resists efforts to transform APEC into a 
regional trade and investment organization. Partly this 


is out of concern that the United States might use the 
group to press an agenda that would include labor 
conditions, environment, human rights, gender equity, 
and other issues including the chronic irritant of 
protecting intellectual property. 

Not all ASEAN leaders are equally happy with ASEAN 
involvement in APEC. Malaysian Prime Minister Moha- 
mad Mahathir has pressed forward since 1990 with his 
alternative vision of East Asian economic multilateral- 
ism. This would be an East Asian Economic Group 
(EAEG) centered on Japan that would be exclusively 
Asian, excluding North America, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Mahathir’s strategy is to answer ‘“bloc- 
ization’’—the European Community and NAFTA—with 
a defensive East Asian bloc that would enhance ASEAN’s 
bargaining power. The notion of APEC was unattractive 
to Japan, which still sées its interests as best served on 
the global level; understandably it was actively op- 
posed by the United States and not particularly well 
received in ASEAN itself. 

At the ASEAN Singapore summit the concept was 
downgraded to an East Asian Economic Caucus (EAEC), 
the institutional setting of which was left in a kind of 
limbo. Indonesia wanted it to be a caucus in APEC while 

Malaysia wanted it independent and outside that 
group. A compromise was reached at this year’s ASEAN 
ministerial meeting that makes the EAEC a caucus in 
APEC but it will be managed by the ASEAN economic 
ministers meeting. Therefore direction will come from 
outside APEC. It is unclear how this will work in 
practice. The significance of the EAEC is what it might 
come to mean if Japan’s and China’s economic rela- 
tions with Europe and North America seriously deterio- 
rate. 
The new ASEAN regional security forum and APEC 
have considerable overlapping membership. This over- 
lap is likely to increase as new members such as Russia 
and eventually Vietnam are-added to APEC. With an eye 
to the European historical process, is it fair to ask 
whether in these two organizations we have the embryo 
of a Pacific Rim Community? A major obstacle to such 
a community is the great differences in the political 
systems of the Western liberal democracies and the 
“hard” to “soft” authoritarian regimes that have been 
characteristic of Southeast Asian governments and are 
only now beginning to give way to domestic pressures 
for democratization. 


THE ROADS TO DEMOCRACY 

Rapid economic modernization has introduced into 
the domestic political arenas of Southeast Asia new 
issues, interests, and actors. In the ASEAN states espe- 
cially what the social science theorists of the 1960s 
called the social and economic requisites for democ- 
racy seem to be evolving as societies become increas- 
ingly politically plural and economically differentiated. 
The emergence of domestic middle classes and indus- 
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trial workforces has required Southeast Asian govern- 
ments to devise institutions to accommodate their 
demands or face challenge. As theory predicted, these 
“new classes” are not willing to settle only for eco- 
nomic gain, but want to share or at least have access to 
political power as well. Although Malaysian Prime 
Minister Mahathir can still see external pressure for 
democratic reform as a new form of Western imperial- 
ism, internal demands for democratization may prove 
to be more powerful in transforming the political 
systems than the old revolutionary doctrines of Marx- 
ism-Leninism-Maoism since it is associated with eco- 
nomic success, not failure. 

In the Philippines, Corazon Aquino’s ‘“‘people’s 
power’ movement has become the Epifanio de los 
Santos revolution once the middle class saw its inter- 
ests advanced through the toppling of the Marcos 
dictatorship. President Aquino’s own administration 
was in many respects a programmatic failure, but the 
democratic spirit was nourished and she was able to 
transfer power to Fidel Ramos in June 1992 after a free 
electoral process. Significantly, even though President 
Ramos only received 23.5 percent of the popular vote 
in a seven-candidate contest, his right to govern is 
unquestioned. Ramos has eloquently defended the 
Philippines experience against Singapore’s former Prime 
Minister Lee Kuan Yew’s charge that “the exuberance 
of democracy leads to undisciplined and disorderly 
conditions which are inimical to development.” The 
Philippine president concludes, on the contrary, that 
“without democracy, we cannot truly win develop- 
ment.” 

Thailand reinstated constitutional democratic govern- 
ment in 1992 in the aftermath of bloody confrontations 
between the military and pro-democracy demonstra- 
tors protesting the institutionalization of military rule. 
The military had seized power in April 1991, overthrow- 
ing an elected civilian govemment. After a year a new 
constitution guaranteeing future military dominance 
was forced on the country. Parliamentary elections 
were held and on April 7, 1992, the leader of the junta, 
General Suchinda Kraprayoon, was sworn in as the 
nonelected prime minister. 

` Massive opposition mounted in the streets of 
Bangkok. Thais from all walks of life demanded 
Suchinda’s resignation. The middle class feared that 
growing civil strife would have a negative impact on 
Thailand’s growth and prosperity. What one headline 
writer called the “mobile phone mob” took up the 
battle against military authoritarianism. In late May, 
after troops had fired into crowds, killing 300 protest- 
ers, the king intervened, forcing Suchinda’s resigna- 
tion. The discredited military withdrew to the barracks. 
A second interim government prepared for new na- 
tional elections. These were held in September and had 
the highest voter turnout of Thailand’s 19 national 
elections. The election was won by a coalition of 
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anti-military parties that formed a new government 
headed by a respected politician and committed demo- 
crat, Prime Minister Chuan Leekpai. 

Democratic elections in Singapore, now partially out 
from under the towering shadow of Lee Kuan Yew, act 
as a check on the untrammeled legislative freedom of 
the People’s Action party (PAP) that has dominated 
parliament and monopolized power since indepen- 
dence in 1965. In both the 1991 general election and 
the 1993 presidential election four out of ten voters 
cast opposition ballots. While certainly not repudiating 
the PAP, the voters seem to be signaling their willing- 
ness to entertain credible alternatives to the PAP through 
the free electoral system. 

In Indonesia, the formal political institutions are 
still those of President Suharto’s New Order govern- 
ment, reflecting a military conviction that political 
stability, interpreted as unchallenged authority, is a 
prerequisite to economic development. The very suc- 
cess of the country’s development strategy has set in 
motion many of the same social transformations char- 
acteristic of NIEs elsewhere in the region. The new 
subtext of the informal political dialogue is the possible 
coexistence of democracy and stability. The loosening 
of the constraints on political expression has occurred 
under the rubric of “openness” and the fostering of a 
climate in which, in President Suharto’s own words, 
“We must no longer be afraid of the multifarious views 
and opinions expressed by the people.” 

The democratic spirit is being channeled through 
new institutions such as the influential Democracy 
Forum. Although President Suharto has just embarked 
upon his sixth five-year term, it is expected to be his 
last. The question of succession looms large. In the 


long run the greatest challenge to secular democracy in . 


Indonesia may come not from the defenders of the 
status quo, but from the proponents of a greater 
Islamization of the state whose population is 87 
percent nominally Muslim. 

The major exceptions to the pattern of democratiza- 
tion are Vietnam and Myanmar, perhaps not coinciden- 
tally the two poorest of the major Southeast Asian 
states. We have in the former what might be called the 
Chinese model: an effort to liberalize the economy 
while maintaining monolithic political control in order 
to avoid the “Russian disease.” The Myanmar military 
dictatorship remains intransigently antidemocratic. The 
widespread pro-democracy demonstrations in 1988, 
after nearly 30 years of military rule, were crushed with 
terrifying force. The junta was shocked in 1990 by the 
landslide victory of the democratic opposition in what 
the military had expected to be a predictably stage- 
managed show election. Its response was to ignore the 
results, force thousands of Burmese democrats into 
exile, and to imprison the undaunted opposition 
heroine Daw Aung San Suu Kyi. Awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1991, she remains in confinement today 


despite worldwide pleas for her release. The military’s 
political strategy now is to fashion a new constitutional 
framework that would legalize its continued domi- 
nance. This, of course, without the participation of the 
cowed, imprisoned, and scattered leaders of the democ- 
racy movement. 


A NEW FOCUS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 

Myanmar calls attention to another important item 
on Southeast Asia’s modern political agenda: increas- 
ing international concerns for government respect for 
and protection of fundamental human rights. Although 
every Southeast Asian country can be counted a 
violator of human rights in at least some respect, the 
Myanmar regime is viewed as one of Asia’s most 
egregious abusers of its own population. Attention was 
dramatically focused on Myanmar’s record this Febru- 
ary, when seven Nobel laureates met in Bangkok after 
being denied admission to Myanmar and called for a 
total arms embargo and the suspension of Myanmar 
from the UN. The United States and other Western 
democracies have put economic sanctions in place to 
buttress rhetorical pleas, but so far to little avail. In 
part, this is because of the unwillingness of many Asian 
states, including the ASEAN states, to go along. The 
ASEAN refusal to pressure Myanmar on the rights issue 
is partly economic. They want to do business with 
Myanmar—especially Thailand and Singapore. Further- 
more, ASEAN recoils from the possible precedent that 
intervention in Myanmar’s affairs may set. ASEAN’S 
collective reluctance to act on Myanmar is justified in a 
sophisticated political argument that claims confronta- 
tional approaches that seek to isolate Myanmar through 
political and economic sanctions will be counterproduc- 
tive. The ASEAN policy is one of ‘‘constructive 
engagement” that seeks to persuade the Myanmar 
government to change in the interest of development 
and full involvement in regional affairs. 

The difference in the West’s and ASEAN’s approaches 
to the human rights problems in Myanmar reflect a 
deeper disagreement over the meanings and the priori- 
ties to be accorded “human rights” in national political 
life. In the West they are absolute, set down in the 
1948 Universal Declaration of Human Rights. To most 
leaders in Southeast Asia the rights and obligations of 
an individual in a community must be placed in the 
context of the different economic, social, and cultural 
realities of different value systems in each country. 
Furthermore, it is argued, just as fundamental as civil 
and political rights is the right of people to be free from 
want, hunger, ignorance, and disease—freedoms to be 
acquired by economic development, which has as a 
precondition national stability. Opening the March 
1993 Bangkok Asian regional meeting preparatory for 
the June UN World Conference on Human Rights, Thai 
Prime Minister Chuan Leekpai argued that human 
rights should be developed from within and not be 


imposed from outside. This position was echoed in the 
Bangkok Declaration, which stated that human rights 
“must be considered in the context of international 
norm-setting, bearing in mind the significance of 
national and regional particularities and various histori- 
cal, cultural and religious background,” language taken 
up in part in the Vienna Declaration. The ASEAN states 
accept the “universality” of human rights but insist 
that they must be “situationally”’ implemented. 

Southeast Asian states are particularly opposed to 
the idea of attaching conditions based on human rights 
practices ta economic issues of trade and assistance. 
They insist that the expression and implementation of 
human rights is solely within the competence and 
responsibility of national governments and should be 
free of external political goercion. This, of course, helps 
to explain the ASEAN attitude towards Myanmar. How- 
ever, with the disappearance of the constraints of the 
cold war, the West has more political latitude in 
applying conditions. In the United States, the Clinton 
administration has taken the most aggressive human 
rights stance since the Carter administration, openly 
wielding threats of embargo and denial of most favored 
nation trade status. : 

After Myanmar, the principal United States South- 
east Asian human rights target is Indonesia. Ever since 
Indonesia’s occupation and annexation of the former 
Portuguese colony of East Timor in 1975-1976, the 
international status and human rights conditions in 
what is now an Indonesian province have been a matter 
of international concern. Indonesia’s Timor problem 
was inflamed by the so-called “Dili massacre” of 
November 12, 1991, when Indonesian troops in Dili, 
East Timor’s capital, fired on a funeral procession that 
had turned into a pro-East Timor Liberation Front, 
anti-Indonesian political demonstration. Despite 
Jakarta’s quick assignment of culpable negligence to 
the local military commanders, the incident prompted 
a renewed international demand for the removal of 
Indonesian troops from East Timor and an internation- 
ally supervised act of self-determination by the East 
Timorese people. The disparity between the light 
punishment meted out to a few soldiers and the severe 
sentences imposed on the Timorese “instigators” of 
the affair was offered as evidence of Indonesia’s 
“oppression” of the East Timor population. 

Both the United States and the countries of the 
European Community have now tied improvement in 
human rights in East Timor to the broader array of 
relations with Indonesia. In 1992 Indonesia angrily cut 
off its aid relationship with the Netherlands over Dutch 
prodding on East Timor. Similarly, faced with a United 
States arms embargo, Indonesia has warned of the 
larger impact this will have on the cooperative relation- 
ship that has developed between the United States and 
Indonesia. The United States refusal to allow the 
transfer of United States built F-5 fighter planes from 
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Jordan to Indonesia has particularly angered the Indo- 
nesians who do not accept linkage between security 
and domestic affairs. In the post—cold war era, Indone- 
sia is as aware of alternative sources for high- 
technology weapons systems as its ASEAN partners. 


THE ENVIRONMENT AT ISSUE 

Rapid economic development in Southeast Asia has 
not been accomplished without social cost, environmen- 
tal degradation, and plundered resources. The quality 
of life in the urban sprawls of Southeast Asia’s major 
cities suffers from overcrowding, air pollution, inad- 
equate water and sanitation, and other consequences 
of uncontrolled growth. The failure of infrastructure 
development to keep pace with demand is a wide- 
spread problem in the region, whether it is the 
regularity of electrical brown outs in Manila or 
Bangkok’s interminable traffic gridlock. Only Sin- 
gapore has been able to avoid infrastructure lag by 
forward planning and strategic investment. Elsewhere, 
already overburdened urban support systems are bedev- 
iled by rampant and uncoordinated development 
projects that put housing estates next to toxic waste 
producers. The protection of basic regulatory codes for 
building or fire are absent, ignored, or corrupted often 
with disastrous and fatal results. This May, for ex- 
ample, 189 workers in Bangkok died when trapped in 
a fire that destroyed a toy factory that was in violation 
of the most rudimentary safety standards. A few 
months later a hotel in northeast Thailand collapsed 
with great loss of life under the weight of its illegally 
added upper floors. The solution to these kinds of 
problems will be found in enhanced legal and bureau- 
cratic oversight and enforcement. Other issues are 
more deeply embedded in the fundamental tension 
between the needs of development and the conserva- 
tion of human and natural resources 

An increasingly sensitive area has to do with compen- 
sation and use of land for large-scale development 
projects. The most obvious targets of opposition are 
dams built for hydroelectricity, flood control, and 
irrigation that involve the relocation of large numbers 
of villagers and the loss of agricultural land. In 
Indonesia the focus of protest was the Kedungombo 
dam in central Java that would have forced tens of 
thousands of people from fertile rice land to agricultur- 
ally inferior sites. Another project in the provinces of 
Riau and West Sumatra, the Kota Panjang dam, 
promises even greater dislocations. The government 
was forced to modify its plans for Kedungombo once 
the issue was taken up by local communities, activist 
groups, the press, and networks of interested NGOs. In 
Thailand first the Nam Choan dam and then the 
proposed Pak Moon dam crystalized the issue for 
donor nations and the World Bank when they were 
faced with the mobilized opposition of domestic and 
international environmental activist groups. As foreign 
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environmental activists put pressure on donors and 
lenders to withhold funding from environmentally 
unsound infrastructure projects, Southeast Asian devel- 
opmentalists fume at the external interference and 
censure the domestic NGOs that are linked to them. 

The extent of the environmental disaster that is 
shaping up can be measured in the loss of its forests of 
tropical hardwoods. The uncontrolled destruction of 
ecosystems throughout Southeast Asia, whether for 
agricultural diversification, infrastructure projects, or 
commercial logging impacts on biodiversity, affects 
climate, causes floods and landslides, and disrupts the 
lives of local populations. The pace of deforestation 
outdistances halting attempts to regulate and conserve. 
The problem of deforestation is severe in the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia, but it is the practices of Thailand 
and Malaysia that have come to symbolize to the world 
the worst features of the problem. 

Thailand, whose forests have been cut down, has 
turned to the forest resources of Cambodia and Myan- 
mar, not only hastening deforestation in the areas 
contiguous to the Thai border but putting money in the 
hands of the Khmer Rouge and Myanmar’s military 
rulers. Malaysia’s public image has suffered from the 
fact that the logging question has become entangled in 


a human rights issue. Logging in Sarawak has pitted 
the rights of the indigenous aboriginal inhabitants, the 
Penan, against the government-sanctioned concession- 
airs. Prime Minister Mahathir, ASEAN’s most outspoken 
opponent of foreign “green” intervention, sees the 
demand that forests be left to the Penans as the height 
of Western arrogance. It is not surprising that Malaysia 
was the most outspoken of the “South’s” delegates to 
the June 1992 Earth Summit. Malaysia’s position, 
which is widely shared, is that now that the West has 
developed and enjoys the wealth produced from its 
own resources, it should not expect the developing 
nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America to forgo their 
opportunities. 

On environmental issues, as on the other differences 
that distinguish the domestic, policy positions of the 
ASEAN states from their liberă democratic friends, 
compromise has always been reached. But as ASEAN 
becomes more developed, as a new generation of 
leadership emerges confident in its abilities and its 
countries’ future, the willingness to compromise, par- 
ticularly where values are different, may not be as 
apparent. This will be a challenge not only for ASEAN 
but also for their security, economic, and political 
“dialogue partners.” E 
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The Two Koreas and the Unification Game 


BY MANWOO LEE 

ith the end of the cold war, the international the highest national priority. Over the past five decades 
\ N / environmeyt* for Korean reunification has the two Koreas’ commitment to hostility, reflected in 
dramatically improved. The two Koreas both governments’ structures and particularly in their 
should, therefore, be working earnestly toward this various bureaucracies, has achieved what Miroslav 
goal. But they are not doing so. The ideological Ninic, speaking of cold war superpower rivalry, called 

antipathy between South Korea’s liberal democracy “the status of an elevated moral principle.” 
and market economy and the juche (self-reliance) In South Korea, the Blue House (the Korean White 
socialism of North Korea is entrenched. Seoul and | House), the National Security Planning Agency, the 
Pyongyang’s continuing rivalry over reunification— police, the foreign and defense ministries, and the 
which for each is a euphemism for, hegemony by their National Unification Board (another ministry) have all 
side—is a fact of life. Distrust and the psychological carved out privileged positions in the game of unifica- 
distance between the two groups of leaders militates tion politics. These bureaucracies, though they vary in 
against, if it does not entirely preclude, any chance of their approach to reunification, are extremely conserva- 
success at the negotiating table. tive and rigid in their attitude toward North Korea, and 
Thé inauguration in South Korea in February of a the political reward structure punishes anyone who 

genuine civilian administration under President Kim attempts a different approach. 

Young Sam has not brought the north and south closer Of course the situation is even more discouraging in 
together. By any international standard the ee North Korea, where President and Great Leader Kim I 
in Seoul cani no longer be termed “fascist, but Sung and his eldest son and heir apparent Kim Jong Il 
relations with the north are no better than when the have a monopoly on the unification game. The interests 
south was governed by authoritarian military regimes. of the 10 million victims of the division of Korea are 
If reunification is defined as the transfer of political rarely taken seriously because they interfere with the 


authority from the two present governments to one 
central authority; single Korean representation in all 
international institutions; and the end of the risk of war 
between the two Koreas, then it is not likely anytime 
soon unless one side unexpectedly collapses. 


game. Both Koreas have in actuality been oriented 
against reunification, and the reuniting of the country 
has been held hostage to the following forms of 
self-serving political maneuvering: 

The legitimacy game. The division of the peninsula 
was tragic, but North Korea’s persistent refusal to 
accept it as a reality has made the Korean problem 
more tragic than the division itself. North Korea's 
attitude has compelled each side to channel its politi- 
cal, economic, military, and diplomatic resources into 
causing pain and injury to the other. With juche as the 
basis for North Korea’s claim that it is the morally 


Manwoo LEE, a professor of political science at Millersville ae eae authority on the Korean Peninsula, embody- 
University of Pennsylvania, is currently editor in chief of Asian ing Korean nationalism and beholden to no external 
Perspective, published by the Institute for Far Eastern Studies at power, Pyongyang has never ceased to attack the 
Kyungnam University in Seoul. He is the author of The Odyssey successive governments of the south for lacking legiti- 


of Korean Democracy (Westport, Conn.: Praeger, 1990) and . . a é 
recently edited The Changing Order in Northeast Asia (Seoul: macy, and it has taken delight in exploiting tension 


ANIMOSITY AS A WAY OF LIFE 

Both Koreas use the unification issue to serve their 
own security and other interests—although North 
Korea much more markedly so. Thus reunification, the 
rhetoric of urgency notwithstanding, has ceased to be 





Seoul Press, 1993) and Current Issues in Korean-U.S. Rela- between the South Korean government and the people 
tions (Seoul: Seoul Press/Seoul: Institute for Far Eastern of the south. 


Studies, 1993), both distributed by Westview Press. The former authoritarian leaders of the south, placed 
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on the defensive, sought to overcome their inferiority 
complex by outpacing North Korea economically. 
Having accomplished this, South Korea claims to have 
defeated juche. Seoul’s hosting of the 1986 Asian 
Games and the 1988 Olympics, the success of the 
policy that normalized relations between South Korea 
and China and the Soviet Union, and the recent 
inauguration of a legitimate civilian government have 
symbolized South Korea’s victory-without-war over 
North Korea. In the south’s own eyes at least, it has 
gained the upper hand in the legitimacy game. 

The game of governing. In North Korea no one dares 
contradict Kim Il Sung’s unification policy. Though in 
South Korea there are multiple players—radical dissi- 
dents, civic groups, and the public at large, in addition 
to the government—the National Security Law defines 
North Korea as an “‘anti-state organization” and im- 
poses severe penalties on anyone who praises or 
sympathizes with the north. The victims of this law 
abound: the incarceration during the previous regime 
of Lim Soo Kyung (a student), Moon Ik Hwan (a 
clergyman), and Suh Kyung Won (an opposition 
member of the National Assembly), all of whom visited 
North Korea without the permission of the government 
in order to promote reunification, are three cases in 
point. Leaders of both Koreas have used the 
government’s dominant position in the unification 
game to control and direct the political activities of 
their respective citizens. 

The propaganda game. Proposals, schemes, gestures, 
and ideas on the subject of unification advanced by 
either of the Koreas tend to be ploys by which that 
system may strengthen itself. Each side is trapped by 
the necessity of treating reunification as a sacred issue 
and presenting itself as the prime mover behind the 
process. Kim Il Sung’s 1980 unification plan, which 
sought to establish the Democratic Confederal Repub- 
lic of Koryo; President Chun Doo Hwan’s Unified 
Democratic Republic of Korea, proposed in 1981; and 
Roh Tae Woo’s 1989, Korean Commonwealth formula 
all fall inside the realm of propaganda aimed at 
satisfying the domestic audience and the international 
community. 

The liberation game. Though it appears that North 
Korea’s systemic weaknesses and its recent loss of 
status in the world have compelled it to abandon 
revolutionary efforts to liberate South Korea, Pyong- 
yang continues to encourage revolution in the south by 
siding with radical dissidents. In October 1992, South 
Koreans were shocked to learn that a North Korean 
female spy, ranked twenty-second in the north’s power 
echelon, had lived for more than 10 years in Seoul, 
recruiting many South Koreans for a new chapter of the 
North Korean Communist party. Implicated in the 
incident were the opposition Democratic party and its 
presidential candidate, the dissident Kim Dae Jung, 
which affected the outcome of the presidential election 


held in December. Though South Korea has been less 
successful in penetrating the north because of the tight 
control exercised by the regime, it hopes to open up 
North Korea by exposing it to “southern values” —the 
ultimate goal being the north’s “liberation.” 

The game of national security. Talks between the two 
Koreas have often stalled because of the north’s 
persistent demand for the removal of United States 
troops and nuclear weapons from South Korea and its 
particular emphasis on discontinuation of the annual 
“Team Spirit’ joint military exercises held by South 
Korean and American troops. Surrounded, by hostile 
powers—South Korea, Japan, the United States, and, 
recently, Russia—North Korea has developed a siege 
mentality. Thus its insistence that reunification occur 
without foreign interference is rooted in its national 
security requirements rather than the principle of 
national reunification. The December 1991 accord 
between the two Koreas pledging reconciliation, nonag- 
gression, cooperation, and exchanges was possible 
partly because South Korea’s major concessions to the 
north included the removal of all nuclear weapons and 
the discontinuation of Team Spirit exercises. Since 
signing the accord, however, North Korea has refused 
to resolve the issue of whether or not it has a nuclear 
weapons development program; international inspec- 
tors still have not been allowed into the nuclear 
complex at Yongbyon, which remains shrouded in 
mystery. Team Spirit exercises resumed this year, and 
relations between the two Koreas again experienced a 
freeze. Without friends or allies and with its economy 
virtually in ruins, one can easily see how North Korean 
anxieties about survival would find expression in a 
program to develop nuclear arms. 

The game of indoctrination and mobilization. Both 
Koreas have preferred indoctrination to education 
when it comes to what they tell their citizens about the 
situation on the Korean Peninsula. South Korea’s 
continuing campaigns against North Korea and commu- 
nism have led to serious confrontations between the 
South Korean government and the South Korean 
people. North Korea purposefully exploits this tension 
and exults in the parades, rituals, and other ceremo- 
nies of a mass movement that glorifies Kim Il Sung and 
Kim Jong Il and denigrates South Korea. The history of 
the past five decades in both Koreas shows two systems 
desperately trying to mold their respective citizens so 
as to ensure the preservation of the two separate states, 
despite their claim that unification is the supreme 
national task. 


THE RIGHT AND LEFT WAYS TO REUNIFY 
Democratization in South Korea first took off with 
the presidency of Roh Tae Woo, who served between 
1988 and 1993. During his term in office Roh faced a 
serious challenge from dissident forces, known as the 
jaeya, that were made up of those who had opposed the 


earlier military regimes of Park Chung Hee and Chun 
Doo Hwan. Having forced Chun to accept democratic 
reforms in the summer of 1987, the jaeya pressured the 
newly inaugurated Roh government to improve rela- 
tions with North Korea. Roh responded to the shifting 
mood of the nation and began to play a different game, 
not only to hold onto power but also to bolster his 
regime’s progressive image; thus there was a definite 
correlation between democratization and the 
government's sudden show of interest in promoting 
reunification. The president hurriedly produced a 
declaration calling for normalization of relations be- 
tween the two Koreas; in it, Roh proclaimed that North 
Korea should no longer be regarded as an enemy and 
called on South Korea’s allies to improve relations with 
the north. : 

But the policy went against the south’s long- 
standing, anti-ccommunism—not to mention the Na- 
tional Security Law—and many conservatives felt this 
endangered national identity, if not national security. 
Thus Roh ended up alienating the bulk of his conserva- 
tive constituency. The new president was also shocked 
to discover that radical students, on the pretext of 
promoting reunification, were working to undermine 
the government. Fearing North Korean efforts to pit the 
students against their government, Roh repeatedly 
denied students’ requests that they be granted permis- 
sion to travel to the north. Several students, however, 
managed to reach North Korea, and radicals on univer- 
sity campuses seriously tested the declaration’s an- 
nounced intentions toward the north. The president 
ended up suspect in the eyes of both right and left. 

By 1989 Roh divided South Koreans into just two 
groups—conservatives and radical leftists. Reviving the 
much-dreaded joint investigation agencies adminis- 
tered by the National Security Planning Agency, the 
Military Security Command, the police, and the na- 
tional prosecutor’s office, Roh had prominent dissi- 
dents who tried to contact North Korea jailed. 
Opposition leaders, including Kim Young Sam, later to 
be president of South Korea, became disorganized and 
distanced themselves from jaeya forces. Gaining the 
upper hand in the confrontation between the right and 
left—thanks to the dissidents’ unauthorized visits to 
the north—Roh developed his own formula for unifica- 
. tion, the Korean National Commonwealth, to counter 
the north’s Democratic Confederal plan. Both in spirit 
and in substance, Roh’s unification formula was not 
that different from former President Park Chung Hee’s 
unification policy of the 1970s, which had called for 
peace first and reunification later. Park’s successor, 
Chun, had also proposed a unification formula based 
on the normalization of relations between the two 
Koreas. Roh’s formula, however, accentuated the impor- 
tance of having several stages in the reunification 
process. 

In 1990 South Koreans watched emotionally as 
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West Germany absorbed East Germany, thinking that 
the two Koreas would also be united soon. But, 
sobered by the staggering costs of German reunifica- 
tion, the Roh regime as well as the public had second 
thoughts about a hasty reunion. Talk of reunification 
with the south absorbing the north abruptly ceased. 
Thus unification has become less a moral imperative 
than a practical problem of economics. South Koreans 
have since begun to talk more about taking care of their 
internal problems and gaining greater confidence at 
home. 


SOUTH KOREA: THE NEW SELF-CRITICISM 

Nowadays South Koreans are extremely critical of 
themselves and South Korea—a sign that the nation is 
becoming mature. There is a significant gap between 
the way foreigners see Korea and the way Koreans do. 
In January 1992 United States President George Bush 
told the National Assembly, “South Korea is at peace, 
free, and prosperous,” but this is not a view those who 
live there share. Throughout the south people are 
increasingly apprehensive about domestic political, 
economic, and social troubles. 

During the presidential election last December all 
the major candidates promised to do something about 
South Korea’s maladies. Kim Young Sam, the ruling 
party’s candidate, promised to cure what he called “the 
Korean disease’ —the rampant corruption and irregu- 
larities in politics, the bureaucracies, educational insti- 
tutions, the mass media, the military, religious groups, 
and business enterprises that poison the entire society. 
The Roh government also had to function in a climate 
of pervasive distrust between politicians and the people. 
It faced the breakdown of social and ethical norms, 
class and generational conflict, and a sagging economy. 
These domestic problems, which all of Kim Young 
Sam’s reforms since his inauguration in February are 
still far from solving, have raised many questions in the 
minds of South Koreans—not least about whether 
South Korea could actually absorb North Korea if the 
north collapsed. 

South Korea is no longer one of the robust Asian 
“tigers.” It now has a “one-two-three” economy, 
struggling against the “three highs” and the “four 
shortages.” One is for single-digit growth; two, for 
double-digit inflation; and three, for a triple-digit 
deficit. The three highs refer to high wages, high 
interest rates, and high exchange rates for the won. The 
four shortages are in the areas of manpower, funds, 
technology, and social infrastructure. These factors 
have been responsible for soaring prices, sagging 
exports, and a growing balance of payment deficit. 

After the swearing-in February 25 of the first genuine 
civilian government in 32 years, President Kim launched 
a major assault on politics as it had been practiced in 
South Korea. Since Kim took office, nearly 3,000 
government officials, military officers, politicians, busi- 
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nesspeople, and journalists have been fired, arrested, 
or imprisoned. Though Kim’s popularity during his 
first six months in office was high, the reform drive was 
not progressing smoothly. If the old Korean system was 
a machine, corruption and irregularities were its fuel 
and lubricant; with these banned from the system, the 
machine has stalled. 

The Kim regime is at a loss, not knowing what new 
oil to put into the machine. One Blue House official 
confided to this author that “the machine really has 
stopped. This is a major dilemma.” Government 
officials lie low, afraid of being caught in shady 
transactions. Deprived of their usual access to the 
bureaucracy and political power centers, businesspeople 
are bewildered, not knowing how to improve their 
firms. Hoping to place the economy on a solid basis for 
the long term, on August 12 Kim dropped a bomb- 
shell, announcing that in the future all financial 
transactions would have to be conducted on a “real- 
name” basis (the established way of conducting them, 
under assumed or others’ names, was a major method 
for engaging in corruption while covering one’s tracks). 
The impact on politics, the economy, and society will 
be revolutionary. 

Setting aside domestic difficulties, President Kim 
has not been successful in his dealings with North 
Korea. His appointment of sociology professor and 
former dissident Han Wan Sang as head of the National 
Unification Board is viewed by conservatives in the 
south as dangerously naive. In a gesture designed to 
lure the north to the negotiating table, Han in March 
announced the repatriation of Li In Mo, a North 
Korean guerrilla captured in 1952; the case had been a 
major point of contention between the two Koreas. 
Two days later, on March 12, North Korea announced 
it would withdraw from the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty (though it reversed this decision in June after 
talks with the United States). The unresolved North 
Korean nuclear issue has frozen all inter-Korean trans- 
actions. Hard-liners in the south were scathing in their 
attacks on Han and his apparent belief that a humani- 
tarian concession would modify North Korean behav- 
ior. 

There is no consensus in South Korea on how to 
deal with the north. Right-wing groups, many of whose 
members lived through the Korean War, cling to 
hard-line policies, insisting the end of the cold war has 
not changed Pyongyang. They believe that radical 
left-wing groups, made up mostly of students and 
young dissidents born after the war, maintain a close 
ideological affinity with North Korean Communists. 
Now out of power, rightists are extremely unhappy 
with what they see as Han’s soft approach to North 
Korea. 

The radical left wing, numerically small and with 
waning influence, contends that the root cause of the 
present mess in the south was the division of Korea by 
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the United States—which, leftists say, led to South 
Korea’s dependence on the United States to guarantee 
its security, to dictatorship, and to exploitation .of the 
people. If these problems are to be overcome reunifica- 
tion must be hastened, and the main force behind the 
drive should be the people, not the government. The . 
radical leftists exchange faxes with North Korean 
students, sing North Korean songs, and wave North 
Korean flags on campuses. 

Moderates, perhaps the largest group in South 
Korea, reject both extremes. In their view the most 
important step toward reunification would be to begin 
exchanges and contacts between the people of the 
north and the south, but improving inter-Korean 
relations is for them less pressing than dealing with 
South Korea’s domestic problems. In a survey pub- 
lished in the March 3 Korea Hewild, only 4 percent of 
respondents said reunification was an urgent matter. 


NORTH KOREA: CHANGE PERPETUALLY DEFERRED 

Kim I] Sung has always considered the security of his 
regime the top national priority. His unification game 
has entailed a two-track policy: one to drive United 
States troops out of South Korea by luring southern 
authorities into high-level contacts, and the other to 
create instability in South Korea in order to unify the 
peninsula on Kim’s terms. But changes in the world 
and in South Korea have been extremely inhospitable 
to Kim's dream. The ever-widening economic gap 
between the two Koreas—the gross national product of 
South Korea is now almost ten times as large as the 
north’s—does not bode well for the survival of the 
North Korean system in the long run. 

Once upon a time Kim’s system was secure, but this 
may no longer be true. That the system remains in 
place is due to three factors. First, civil society in the 
north is so primitive it is not even conscious of the 
need to challenge Kim’s rule. Second, South Korea, 
largely due to its domestic difficulties, has no desire to 
topple the North Korean system and hasten reunifica- 
tion. Finally, major surrounding powers do not want 
any trouble on the Korean Peninsula. 

Kim Il Sung has been grooming his son as his 
successor since the early 1970s. The hyperbolic treat- 
ment of Kim Jong Il in the North Korean mass media 
gives the distinct impression that the succession is 
nearly complete. Kim Il Sung, without seeming to 
realize that his designation of his son as heir has been 
very costly and that much of North Korea’s inflexibility 
and isolation results from this decision, recently ac- 
knowledged that his son is in charge of the three ruling 
bodies—the party, the government, and the military. 
Kim Jong Il was named supreme commander of the 
military in December 1991 and leader of the party and 
the army in March 1992. The title of marshal was 
conferred on him the next month, and he is now also 
being called “Great Leader” —a designation previously 


. reservéd for his father. Kim Il Sung’s four-year term 

expires in April 1994, when Kim Jong II will be 52. He 
` will likely assume his father’s position then, barring 
- unforeseen circumstances; at the moment, he has no 
‘visible political rival. 

The younger Kim has been portrayed as the chief 
interpreter, arbiter, and high priest of the party’s juche 
ideology and the perpetuator of his father’s vision for 
Korea. North Korea under the Kim dynasty has no 
choice but to defend its system, even though that 
system’s rigidity, now approaching petrification, leaves 
little room for any reforms. North Korea is not ready to 
admit that Its revolution or its socialist experiment has 
failed. Thus its isolation is not a matter of simple 
choice, but rather a necessity for the short-term 
survival of the regime. The Kims and their circle must 
reassure the party faitlafil and the other North Koreans 
by eternally maintaining that their system is infinitely 
superior to Seoul’s ‘bourgeois fascist” one. They also 
feel they must gain the upper hand in relations with the 

~ south, the management of which is also crucial to the 
system’s survival. 

Yon Hyong Muk, North Korea’s chief delegate to the 
talks begun by the prime ministers of both Koreas in 
September 1990 and who has advocated the opening 
of his country, was dismissed at the end of last year, 
and hard-liners assumed the management of inter- 
Korean relations. These hard-liners, who heartily dis- 
trust the South Korean authorities, the United States, 
Japan, and the International Atomic Energy Agency, are 
unhappy with “the failure on the part of the more 
conciliatory groups to produce any meaningful results 
beneficial to North Korea from its negotiations with the 
South and other capitalist countries.” ! 

North Korea has been playing the nuclear card, 
sometimes primarily for the benefit of its domestic 
audience, as opposed to the more usual foreign one. 
Setting aside its strategic value, if any, the card has 
positive political value for the North Korean regime as 
it endeavors to remain in power. For one thing, it has 
induced the United States to enter into a dialogue, with 
the result that North Korea is seen engaged in impor- 
tant exchanges with world powers. The nuclear card is 
also used to get the people of the north to believe 
hostile imperialists are interfering with and attempting 
to subvert North Korea; the regime can then stir up 
nationalist sentiment and mobilize the populace. 

The nuclear card may be useful for the regime's 
political purposes, but at the same time it is a 
Catch-22. As long as Pyongyang holds the card, it 





lSee Dae Sook Suh, “North Korea: The Present and the 
Future,” The Korean Journal of Defense Analysis, vol. 5, no. 1 
(Summer 1993), pp. 62, 69, and 70. 
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cannot hope to improve relations with South Korea, 
Japan, and the United States. But if it gives up the card, 
hard-liners feel that their country would lose prestige 
and political advantage and face implementation of the 
1991 nonaggression agreement—which in turn might 
pave the way for North Korea’s demise. 

Perhaps the north’s system can survive a few more 
years or even another decade; a clear distinction 
between political society (the army, the police, bureau- 
cracy) and civil society (the media, trade unions, 
religious groups, schools) must emerge in North Korea 
before genuine transformation can occur. True, there 
may be limited, intermittent riots in the north, possibly 
due to the regime’s economic failures, but these will 
give the rulers an excuse to crack down. Two condi- 
tions are necessary for a meaningful change of regime: 
the spread of new values such as liberalism and 
democracy, a market economy, and respect for human 
rights among elites, and the loss of the will to rule on 
the part of the old elites. These conditions do not exist 
in North Korea today. 


TWO VERY DIFFERENT TRANSITIONS 

Though the two Koreas have undergone vastly 
different economic, political, and social development, 
they are both now living through the end of one era and 
the beginning of another. In the south reforms are 
carried out by the will of Kim Young Sam, who believes 
the nation must institute the reforms on a permanent 
basis in order to build a “New Korea.” It appears, 
however, that the will of the president alone is 
insufficient to accomplish this. On the other side of the 
38th parallel, North Korea is in the midst of a 
wrenching transition. 

The change required in the north is far more difficult 
than that confronting the south. The competition 
between the two Koreas is practically over, although, 
having lost what leverage it once had and with its 
future so uncertain, North Korea may hang on to its 
nuclear program. Thanks to South Korea's genuine 
desire to coexist with the north for the time being, 
North Korea may continue on its present path for a few 
years more. But the north will eventually give up its 
liberation strategy. Its system may be transformed from 
totalitarian to authoritarian, and it will try to improve 
its economy along the lines of the Chinese model while 
avoiding ‘‘dangerous”’ contact with the south. 

As for reunification, the desire for it on the Korean 
Peninsula may have been exaggerated, and what desire 
there is may further slacken with time. The ambitions 
of leadership groups north and south, and their 
internal problems, may outweigh the nostalgic yearn- 
ing for a reunited Korea. a 
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BY SUMIT GANGULY 


he specter of irrelevance in the emerging world 

order haunts the Indian state. Mainly because of 

flawed and short-sighted policies, the country is 
besieged by a legion of problems, none of them easily 
solved. With the end of the cold war, many of the 
familiar moorings of India’s foreign policy have been 
sundered. The nation finds itself adrift. If India is to 
play a role commensurate with its size and economic 
potential, its leaders will have to demonstrate consider- 
able dexterity in tackling the new challenges on the 
domestic front and abroad. Failure to do so may well 
result in India’s permanent relegation to the status of a 
crippled giant. 


SECULARISM AND ITS DISCONTENTS 

Not since the sanguinary days of independence and 
the 1947 partition that created Pakistan has Indian 
society been so polarized. The emergent division along 
religious lines poses an extremely significant challenge 
to the secularism on which the modern Indian state 
was founded. 


Relations between the dominant Hindu community, 


which makes up nearly 80 percent of the population, 
and the largest minority group, the Muslims, who 
make up more than 11 percent, are arguably at their 
lowest ebb in the post-independence era. Hindu- 
Muslim animosity is not simply a function of “ancient 
hatreds” with deep atavistic roots, nor is it a purely 

“modern hate.’’! Relations between the two communi- 
ties have oscillated over the centuries between har- 
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mony and unremitting conflict. Harmonious periods 
have given rise to syncretisteę movements such as 
Sufism. Religious fanaticism—as during the rule of the 
Muslim Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb, for example— 
has bred outright oppression and violent iconoclasm. 
The recent recrudescence of Hindu-Muslim violence 
stems from the attempts of various political parties, the 
right-wing Hindu revivalist Bharatiya Janata party (BJP) 
in particular, to exploit the historical record for short- 
term political ends. 

Why is religious affiliation, a specific facet of ethnic 
identity, suddenly coming to the fore in India? Oddly 
enough, it can be argued that the spate of violence is an 
indicator of the success of Indian democracy. Because 
of the continued if fitful extension of the franchise, 
long-quiescent minorities are beginning to demand 
and claim their rightful privileges in society. The 
expansion of educational and employment opportuni- 
ties through “positive discrimination” (affirmative ac- 
tion) programs has significantly improved the lot of 
segments of minority communities. The increased 
assertiveness and the slowly improving socioeconomic 
status of minorities have sown misgivings among many 
in India’s dominant group. More than any other party, 
the BJP has sought to play or the fears and anxieties 
these developments have aroused among the Hindu 
majority, whipping up communal ‘hatred and foment- 
ing bloody conflict. 

Party ideologues have deftly directed their ire against 
some of the real and perceived shortcomings of Indian 
secularism—which the sje calls pseudosecularism. It 
points to the example of the government’s handling of 
the Shah Bano case. In 1986 the Indian Supreme Court 
upheld a lower court that had directed that alimony be 
paid to a divorced, indigent Muslim woman, Shah 
Bano. The ruling contravened Muslim personal law 
(Shariah), which does not require the payment of. 
alimony. Faced with an outcry from the more conserva- 
tive Muslim clergy and some Muslim politicians, the 
governing Congress party of Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi overturned the Supreme Court decision through 
an act of parliament. Gandhi’s energy minister, Arif 


Mohammed Khan, a Muslim, resigned in protest, 
charging the party with focusing on thè political 
arithmetic of the conservative Muslim vote. 

More recently, the abject failure of the government 
under Prime Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao to prevent 
the destruction of the Babri Masjid, a fourteenth- 
century mosque in the town of Ayodhya in the 
northern state of Uttar Pradesh, demonstrated the 
erosion of the state’s commitment to the secular ideal. 
On December 6, 1992, members of two of the BJP’s 
more militant associates, the grass-roots groups Vishwa 
Hindu Parjshad and Rashtriya Swayam Sevaks, at- 
tacked and destroyed the mosque (which had long 
been in a state of desuetude). The ostensible reason for 
the attack was that the mosque had been built on the 
ruins of an ancient temple that consecrated the puta- 
tive birthplace of Lord’Rama, one of the principal gods 
of the Hindu pantheon; according to BJP ideologues, 
the mosque had been constructed after the wanton 
destruction of the temple during Muslim rule. 

Nothing can exculpate the BJP for allowing its 
associates to call for the mosque’s demolition, which 
inspired militant Hindus to destroy it, but the political 
background of the conflict must be understood. The 
site has been a source of contention throughout the 
twentieth century. In December 1949, Hindu activists 
broke into the mosque and placed two icons of Lord 
Rama inside. Excited by the notion that Lord Rama had 
returned to his birthplace, crowds began flocking to 
the area. The local authorities, whose sympathies lay 
with the activists, refused to remove the icons, despite 
explicit instructions from Uttar Pradesh government 
officials. Both Hindu and Muslim groups then filed 
suit to obtain rights of worship at the shrine. 

The inordinately slow pace of the Indian judicial 
system, coupled with the intractable character of the 
dispute, bottled up the problem for well over 30 years. 
In 1984, however, the Vishwa Hindu Parishad revived 
the issue when it organized a procession to Ayodhya. It 
is widely held that Congress party stalwart Arun 
Nehru, in an attempt to undercut the BJP, put pressure 
on a local judge to open the site to public worship. 
When this was done in February 1986, sectarian 
rioting ensued. At this point the Vishwa Hindu Par- 
ishad openly called for the destruction of the mosque. 
The Babri Masjid Action Committee, an organization of 
Muslim politicians and activists, responded by demand- 
ing the removal of the icons and the opening of the 
mosque for prayers. Blatantly courting the Hindu vote, 
Gandhi hinted during the 1989 election campaign that 
he was sympathetic to the militant Hindus’ case. The 
stage was set for a confrontation that culminated in the 
events in Ayodhya and subsequent Hindu-Muslim 
violence in other Indian cities early last December. At 
least 1,200 people were killed and 4,000 wounded— 
most of them Muslims. 

What Myron Weiner in his 1962 book on India 
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called “the politics of scarcity’ has also enabled 
Bharatiya Janata to broaden its political base. Eco- 
nomic modernization in the country has created more 
opportunities and resulted in increased social mobility. 
But this expansion has not been commensurate with 
growing demands for political participation and eco- 
nomic advancement; indeed, India’s institutional capac- 
ity for dealing with these demands has been stretched 
to the breaking point. Consequently the BJP once again 
has been able to channel the frustrations of the Hindu 
population, now highly politically mobilized, against 
the “pampering” of minorities who allegedly have 
benefited disproportionately from the government's 
largess. 

The rise of a group like Bharatiya Janata that 
proclaims an antisecularist manifesto is not a uniquely 
Indian phenomenon. In recent years what appears to 
be a global challenge to the secular state has emerged. 
The resurgence of ethnoreligious sentiment has gone 
against the expectations of both Marxian and Weberian 
social science, which had contended that the forces of 
modernization would efface ethnic identities. If any- 
thing, the reversé now appears to be the case—far from 
erasing ethnic differences, the dislocating effects of 
modernization seem to reinforce them. Anxious lest 
they lose their identity and become subsumed in the 
homogenized masses, members of ethnic groups often 
come together and seek to establish ethnic solidarity as 
a source of solace and belonging. 


THE KASHMIR CONUNDRUM 

The Bharatiya Janata party’s antisecularist ideology 
has made it even more difficult for Prime Minister 
Rao’s weak and ineffectual government to come to 
grips with a number of compelling problems facing the 
Indian state. One of the most intractable of these is the 
ethnically based insurgency in the Muslim-dominated 
Kashmir Valley in the northwestern state of Jammu and 
Kashmir. Despite applying considerable force over the 
past four years, the Indian government has not been 
able to quell the rebellion. 

A range of insurgent groups currently operate in the 
province, covering an ideological spectrum from the 
fundamentalist Hizb-ul-Mujahideen, which wants union 
with Pakistan, to the notionally secular Jammu and 
Kashmir Liberation Front, which favors independence, 
to militants who would be happy with a modicum of 
autonomy for the province. The insurgency has no 
central command, and the various militant groups are 
sometimes at cross purposes. It is widely believed that 
the Hizb-ul-Mujahideen has received substantial mate- 
rial support from both official and private sources in 
Pakistan. Recent press reports in India suggest that a 
sizable number of Afghan mujahideen have also joined 
the insurgents. All the militant groups are well armed 
and enjoy varying degrees of support from the local 
population. 
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The government estimates the total number of 
deaths in Kashmir since the beginning of the insur- 
gency at around 6,000; private sources put the figure at 
somewhere between 7,500 and 10,000 dead. The 
harsh counterinsurgency tactics employed until re- 
cently by paramilitary forces operating under the Home 
Ministry—including wanton killings, deaths of detain- 
ees in custody, and the occasional use of torture—have 
further alienated ordinary Kashmiris (although the 
government has now replaced paramilitary units with 
two regular army battalions and has taken steps to 
punish those engaged in rampant violations of human 
rights in Kashmir). 

An examination of the origins and evolution of the 
insurgency provides considerable insight into the de- 
cline of political institutions in India in the face of 
widespread political mobilization. Kashmir’s special 
status is enshrined in Article 370 of the Indian 
constitution. Among its many provisions, the article 
prohibits non-Kashmiris from purchasing immovable 
property in the state—with the obvious purpose of 
preventing non-Muslims from migrating to and perma- 
nently settling in Kashmir, thereby altering its demo- 
graphic composition (Muslims form the majority 
population), Throughout a succession of governments 
in New Delhi, this central provision of Article 370 has 
been kept intact. However, unlike the rest of India, 
where most elections, whether state or national, have 
been largely free and fair, a number of national 
governments have engaged in electoral fraud and abuse 
in Kashmir. Political skulduggery has marked virtually 
every election in the state, made possible by the 
political quiescence of several generations of Kash- 
miris. But by the late 1980s a new generation had 
emerged in Kashmir—one that had benefited from 
increased education and greater exposure to the media 
and thus was far more politically aware.” Specific 
circumstances dovetailed with this general background 
to give rise to the insurgency. 

The politics of Kashmir gave rise to the forces that 
finally opened the swelling reservoir of discontent. The 
Kashmir National Conference has dominated the politi- 
cal scene since 1947. Sheik Mohammed Abdullah, the 
party’s founder, was incarcerated several times after 
exciting the wrath of the central government. In 1975 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi reinstated him as chief 
minister of the state in return for a series of political 
compromises. In 1982 Abdullah passed on his mantle 
to his son, Faroukh Abdullah, a political neophyte who 
had been a practicing physician in Britain. The son not 


*For an extended discussion of Kashmir’s special status and 
its integration into the Indian Union, see Sumit Ganguly, The 
Origins of War in South Asia: The Indo-Pakistani Conflicts since 
1947 (Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1993). On electoral irregu- 
larities, see Ganguly, “Avoiding War in Kashmir,” Foreign 
Affairs, vol. 89 no. 5 (Winter 1990-1991). 


only lacked his father’s stature and political instincts 
but was also perceived as venal and incompetent. In 
1984 Rajiv Gandhi’s government dismissed Faroukh 
Abdullah’s government on grounds of mismanagement 
and corruption. There may well have been ample 
evidence of both, but given the low standard of probity 
the central government had long tolerated in Kashmir, 
such failings could hardly be deemed exceptional. Two 
years later the same national government decided to 
forge an alliance of convenience with the deposed 
leader and recall him to office. This had the effect of 
reducing Faroukh Abdullah to a mere stalking-horse 
for the Congress party in Kashmir. 

Both the dismissal and the reinstatement had an 
alienating effect on the new generation of Kashmiris. 
They correctly deduced that the Congress party govern- 
ment in New Delhi had little ‘or no regard for demo- 
cratic procedures and niceties when it came to its 
attempt to obtain a toehold in the state’s politics. But 
despite the Indian government’s rank opportunism, 
the mounting sense of injustice in Kashmir might never 
have taken a violent turn had it not been for the 1987 
elections. During this state-level contest, the Congress 
party, in concert with the Kashmir National Confer- 
ence, systematically engaged in widespread electoral 
abuses, mainly to keep the opposition Muslim United 
Front from obtaining a substantial share of the vote. 
With the last avenue for the expression of political 
discontent effectively blocked, significant numbers of 
young Kashmiris turned to violence. 

Apologists for the Indian government are at pains to 
point out that the insurgency would not have started 
up without Pakistani interference. Pakistan’s role in 
aiding and abetting the insurgency is undeniable, but 
the Congress party government's actions encouraged 
external involvement. After all, between 1972 and 
1989 separatist sentiment in Kashmir lay completely 
dormant, and no amount of Pakistani instigation shook 
Kashmiri loyalty to the Indian state. 

The situation in Kashmir continues to simmer. For 
much of 1993 internal government squabbling has 
limited the ability of national policymakers to formu- 
late a coherent strategy to deal with the conflict. Union 
Home Minister S. B. Chavan (who is in charge of 
maintaining domestic order and overseeing police, 
paramilitary forces, and prisons, among other things), 
has been at odds with the minister for internal security, 
Rajesh Pilot; though unable to conceive of any alterna- 
tive course, Chavan has resented the junior minister’s 
attempts to start a political dialogue with some of the 
militant groups. In September an Indian government 
initiative to rekindle the political process in Kashmir 
sent a group of prominent journalists, senior retired 
army officers, and administrators to the state to assess 
the people’s grievances and discuss the possibility of a 
political dialogue with the insurgents, but the outcome 
is still extremely problematic. With divided counsel at 


the highest quarters, bureaucrats in the Home Ministry 
in New Delhi and in Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, 
have been given little useful guidance. The status quo 
prevails, with its heavy reliance on various paramilitary 
forces and the Indian army to maintain a semblance of 
civil order. 

Bharatiya Janata’s intransigence has also made the 
government less willing to take bold steps—such as 
declaring an amnesty for the insurgents in preparation 
for meaningful negotiations on Kashmir. It is to the 
government’s credit that it has steadfastly refused to 
acquiesce to the BJP’s repeated demand that it revoke 
Article 370. | 

Finally, the present minority government desper- 
ately wants to ensure its own survival, and a great deal 
of political capital and energy are being consumed to 
that end. In late July tAe government narrowly survived 
a no-conéidence vote in parliament. The Communist 
Party of India gave three main reasons for introducing 
the motion: the government’s willingness to accede to 
the demands of the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund on economic restructuring, its propen- 
sity to consort with sectarian forces, and the “all 
pervading corruption” in its ranks. The final charge 
stems largely from the accusations of Harshad Mehta, a 
- Bombay stockbroker who has been indicted in the 
largest stock market scandal in India’s history. Mehta 
has contended that in 1991 he gave the equivalent of 
$371,000 to Prime Minister Rao as a form of “political 
insurance.” The government, as might be expected, 
has denied the allegation and sought to refute it; 
whether or not the incident actually took place, dealing 
with the political fallout has proved to be a major 
distraction. 


A COLD WAR WORLD DESTROYED 

The Indian government’s troubles are not confined 
to the domestic front. The end of the cold war has left 
India in a singularly unenviable position. Its long- 
standing quasi alliance with the Soviet Union has 
abruptly come to a close; clearly Russia is not impelled 
by the strategic imperatives that cemented the Indo- 
Soviet relationship. An array of benefits has been 
canceled. India can no longer rely on the support of a 
veto-wielding superpower in the United Nations Secu- 
rity Council on the crucial Kashmir question, and it has 
also lost its principal supplier of a panoply of advanced 
weaponry, and at highly concessionary rates. This has 
been a blow to the Indian armed forces, since much of 
their equipment is of Soviet origin. The paucity of spare 
parts and supplies, coupled with Russian insistence on 
payment in hard currency and India’s tightened bud- 
get, has affected battle-readiness as well. 

The changed situation has forced India to try to 
improve relations with China. This project, first under- 
taken during Rajiv Gandhi’s tenure in office, has now 
taken on new urgency. India’s desire for good relations 
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with the People’s Republic extends beyond the loss of 
Soviet protection. The 1962 war with China over the 
forthern Himalayan border was a rout for the Indian 
military. Today the Indian forces along the Sino-Indian 
border are better prepared and better equipped than 
ever before. But India has had to reduce deployments 
in the Himalayas and assign the troops to various 
internal security duties, and these commitments are 
unlikely to diminish markedly in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. Thus maintenance of good relations with China— 
and the avoidance of border clashes especially—has 
taken on particular importance. In addition, India has 
sought to improve relations with the United States and 
the western European nations, albeit in a fitful and 
grudging fashion. 

A second broad foreign policy consequence of the 
cold war’s end involves the Nonaligned Movement, 
which India, under the leadership of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru, helped found. With the cold war's 
demise the movement has lost all meaning. Old habits, 
however, do tend to die hard. Some Indian proponents 
of nonalignment are desperately attempting to breathe 
new life into this now moribund concept. One of their 
arguments holds that nonalignment ensures a state's 
ability to maintain an independent stance in the 
conduct of its foreign policy. This contention is entirely 
unexceptional, but it can hardly serve as the basis for a 
multilateral movement. The second position—a more 
coherent argument—holds that the Nonaligned Move- 
ment can become a platform for airing North-South 
issues, and that India should take a leading role in this 
enterprise. 

Adopting this confrontational role could have disas- 
trous consequences for India. In fact, rarely has there 
been a more inopportune time for pursuing such a 
strategy. After years of isolation from the international 
economic system while in pursuit of an import- 
substitution strategy for industrialization, India has 
finally embarked on an attempt to open its economy to 
foreign investment. To that end it has also sought to 
dismantle the labyrinthine regulations that have gov- 
ered labor practices, investment priorities, and the 
expansion of industrial capacity. Championing North- 
South causes at a global level would inevitably conflict 
with India’s attempts at economic liberalization inter- 
nally and externally. India would become identified 
with rigid positions on such questions as intellectual 
property rights at the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade negotiations, which could well have a detrimen- 
tal effect on foreign investment in India. 


TWO GIANTS REGARD EACH OTHER 

A hospitable foreign investment climate would en- 
able India to attract significant investment from the 
United States, India’s largest trading partner. A substan- 
tial American stake in the Indian market could provide 
the basis for an expanded relationship between the two 
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countries. The task of forging new ties will not be easy. 
If deftly managed and freed from the rhetorical ex- 
cesses of the past, it could yield important benefits t 
both sides. Failure to do so could lead to yet another 
round of shattered hopes and bitter recriminations. 

As India continues with its colossal economic 
liberalization program it will need multilateral assis- 
tance; American support for “soft financing” from the 
World Bank and the MF will remain crucial. The 
United States also remains India’s best possible source 
for advanced technology in areas such as electronics, 
genetic engineering, and space research. This argument 
holds despite the American intervention in July that 
prevented the Russian space agency Glavcosmos from 
selling cryogenic engines to the Indian Space Research 
Organization, a deal that violated the United States— 
sponsored Missile Control Technology Regime. Fur- 
ther, the United States is the only outside power of any 
consequence that can play a useful role in resolving the 
Kashmir dispute. 

Currently, there appears to be gradual recognition in 
New Delhi of the importance of the United States in 
Indian foreign policy calculations. Several small indica- 
tors suggest a willingness to maintain a positive tenor 
to the relationship despite occasional discordant notes. 
For example, when the cryogenic rocket engine deal 
collapsed, New Delhi protested in the mildest possible 
terms. Also, the United States attack on Iraqi intelli- 
gence facilities in July not only elicited no protest from 
New Delhi but even received a sympathetic response; 
in the past, India’s decisionmakers would have roundly 
condemned the attack in an expression of third world 
solidarity. 

This is not to suggest that the Indo-American 
relationship does not have its pitfalls, or that it is 
currently robust. Differences exist, and the present 
areas of cooperation are limited. The principal diver- 
gence of views centers on the question of nuclear 
proliferation in South Asia. Despite pressure from the 
United States, India continues to insist it will not sign 
the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, which it sees as 
discriminatory. India’s argument is simple. The treaty 
prohibits countries that do not yet have nuclear 
weapons from acquiring them, but it places no restric- 
tions on the nuclear states. Furthermore, Indian deci- 


sionmakers argue that India faces a threat from a. 


nuclear-armed China. 

United States nonproliferation policy, which had 
been fitfully pursued during the 1980s, has acquired 
renewed vigor at the end of the cold war. American 


concem about nonproliferation in South Asia stems 
from the incipient nuclear arms race between India and 
Pakistan. The United States is sensitive to India’s 
concern about a possible Chinese threat, but concerns 
about an unrestrained arms race in South Asia con- 
tinue to animate American policy. 

The stated positions of the two sides appear intrac- 
table. New Delhi’s protestations about the Chinese 
threat notwithstanding, a quest for great power status 
is the underlying reason for India’s desire for nuclear 
weapon capability. To pursue the larger goal of nonpro- 
liferation, the United States will need to address this; 
failure to do so will only lead to deadlock on this 
critical issue. As Stephen Cohen, a specialist on South 
Asian security, has suggested, one possible option may 
be to offer India a permanent seat on the UN Security 
Council. Senior Indian diplomfats suggested to this 
writer last October that such an arrangement,might be 
acceptable. 

A second irritant in the relationship proceeds from 
the human rights situation in India. Faced with 
increasing pressures from their constituencies, various 
members of Congress are urging the Clinton adminis- 
tration to take a tougher stand on violations of human 
rights in India. These pressures are not likely to abate, 
but unlike with the nonproliferation issue, the Indian 
government can move with considerable dispatch in 
addressing this problem. The vast majority of the 


‘human rights violations for which India has been 


criticized constitute blatant infringements of provi- 
sions in its own constitution; addressing these lapses 
calls only for rigorous enforcement of the country’s 
existing laws. Consequently the government can, if it 
so desires, easily deal with jingoistic sentiment that 
holds India is bowing to American pressure on the 
human rights issue. 

As the end of the century approaches India stands at 
a crossroads. Its most significant achievement since 
independence has been to demonstrate that democracy 
can survive in a poverty-stricken nation. Three central 
questions for the future now confront the Indian state. 
Can it tackle the seemingly endemic problem of 
poverty through its new strategy of economic liberaliza- 
tion? Is it resilient enough to cope with the recent wave 
of ethnoreligious assertion and still maintain its secular 
credentials? And finally, can its institutions for making 
foreign policy as well as its leadership summon up 
sufficient skill, imagination, and courage to discard 
long-held shibboleths and effectively deal with a mark- 
edly altered world order? le] 
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| The Visible Hand: 
The State and East Asia’s Economic Growth 


BY ROBERT WADE 


hat accounts for East Asia’s outstanding cial system (South Korean banks were owned by the 
\ N / economic success?! Professional economists state until the early 1980s, Taiwan’s are only now in 
and international financial institutions hold the process of nominal privatization); and that both 
that the East Asian economies have succeeded mainly governments carried out policies to promote specific 
because their governments followed economic policies industries using subsidized and targeted credit, fiscal 
that did not obstruct the natural growth-inducing concessions, and protection to alter profit functions 
processes of capitalist market economies. Govern- (along with quite a lot of arm-twisting) in order to 
ments elsewhere in the developing world have failed to induce or cajole more resources into targeted sectors 
exercise such restraint, and their citizens have paid than would have otherwise flowed in the absence of 
dearly for it. l such “distortions.” 
This “neoliberal” view emphasizes the importance Faced with this evidence, neoliberal economists 
of East Asia’s near free trade regime, undistorted have revised the core interpretation in one of three 
exchange rate, conservative government budgeting, ways. Some simply acknowledge that South Korea, for 


high real interest rates, and free labor market. Hong example, had relatively high protection from, say, 1960 
Kong is the paradigm. to 1985, but then pass on without stating what 
A the past de cade considerable evidence has implications this has for the neoliberal prescription for 
come in that questions this view. This evidence nearly free trade. This is the simplest response. 
suggests that Taiwan and South Korea aut nor Nave Other neoliberals have come to agree’ that South 
unusually liberal trade regimes; that in some respects Korea and Taiwan were not cases of laissez-faire—that 
their public sectors were unusually large; that South the state did take an “active role” in the economy. But 
Korea’s high real interest rates prevailed for only a few in specifying the content of that active zole they 
aga (196—1971) ae y e A A only the provision of public goods, such as 
negative; that both states tightly controlled the finan- -education, and say little about state policies that 


distorted prices or blocked market exchanges. This 
keeps the explanation consistent with the neoliberal 
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tions and price distortions, but then says that the 

1Much of the data and the arguments in this article come distortions were sufficiently balanced to cancel each 
from Robert Wade, Governing the Market: Economic Theory other out; the distortions in effect “simulated” a free 
and the Role of Government in East Asian Industrialization market. This group further implies that if the whole 


(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1990). See also the ; ; aai ; 
thers “East Asia's Ec paren success: Conflicane Para: array of distortionary policies were withdrawn at a 


digms, Partial Insights, Shaky Evidence,” World Politics, stroke there would be no more than short-term effects 
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Frederick Berger’s words, “‘I believe that the crux of the 
[South] Korean example is that the active intervention- 
ist attitude of the state has been aimed at applying 
moderate incentives which are very close to the relative 
prices of products and factors that would prevail in a 
situation of free trade.” 

The trade theorist Jagdish Bhagwati combines the 
second and third responses. “The Far Eastern econo- 
mies (with the exception of Hong Kong) and others 
that have come close to the EP strategy [EP means 
export promotion, the strategy consisting of getting the 
average effective exchange rate for imports approxi- 
mately equal to that for exports] have been character- 
ized by considerable government activity in the economic 
system. In my judgement, such intervention can be of 
great value, and almost certainly has been so, in making 
the EP strategy work successfully.” 

What are the components of this “considerable 
government activity” that has been “of great value’’? 
The interventions of great value are those that establish 
the necessary confidence in the minds of producers 
that the government’s commitment to an export promo- 
tion strategy is serious (but Bhagwati gives no indica- 
tion of what precisely these interventions are). He 
mentions in passing that the export promotion strategy 
does not preclude import substitution in selected 
sectors, but gives no attention to this combination. In 
this fashion Bhagwati recognizes the fact of consider- 
able government “‘intervention” in the East Asian 
cases, but then implies that insofar as those interven- 
tions helped more than they hindered, they did so by 
creating and reinforcing some of the neoclassical 
growth conditions. Interventions that do not meet this 
criterion are treated as by the first group: acknowl- 
edged but ignored as being of no consequence for the 
theorems or the recipe. 

Neoliberal economists are thus able to say that they 
know that South Korea, Taiwan, and Japan have not 
been paragons of laissez-faire; state intervention was, 
however, mostly consistent with neoliberal principles 
(it simulated a free market); and any interventions that 
are inconsistent with those principles were unimpor- 
tant enough to ignore—no more than ‘‘window 
dressing.” But there is no evidence for this last 
proposition; it follows from an assumption that the 
theorems must be right, so that anything inconsistent 
with the theorems can (in the context of a successful 
case) be ignored. 


TWO KINDS OF STATE-MARKET INTERACTIONS 

Behind this neoliberal interpretation—both the 
simple and the revised versions—lies a theory that 
views most of the interactions between states and 
markets as a vicious circle: 


¢ More and stronger state action subverts or distorts 
markets (other than the provision of public goods 


and, in Bhagwati’s formulation, policies that 
enhance producers’ confidence that the government 
will stick to an EP strategy). 


e The gainers in such subverted markets use their 
gains to subvert the state. 


The solution is a compressed state, with smaller shares 
of GNP flowing through state channels of allocation, 
allowing healthier markets. The East Asian and Latin 
American countercases are taken to show the truth of 
both sides of the argument. 

Outside the mainstream is a more miscellaneous 
body of analysts, many of whom emphasize the role of 
the state. These “‘statists’’ see state-market interactions 
as a virtuous circle: i 

S e 

* More and stronger state action aids more efficient 
and sustainable markets by providing infrastructure, 
education, enforcement of property rights, 
commodities subject to both large economies of 
scale and diseconomies of private monopoly 
regulation, and early investments in high-entry- 
barrier industries important to the economy’s future 
growth. 


The incentives, rivalry, and feedback of these 
markets in turn help keep state actors effective and 
efficient. 


The difference between East Asia and Latin America 
lies not in the size of the state, but in East Asia’s more 
disciplined use of state power to foster the national 
economic interest. 

In the general case, there is clearly truth in both 
arguments: bigger and better markets do often need 
bigger and better states, while bigger states do often 
seek to control or eliminate markets. 

The state-market dilemma directs our attention to 
two large questions about East Asia that may help us 
supersede the stale old “states or markets” debate. 
From the first horn of the dilemma, what have East 
Asian states done to widen and improve the workings 
of markets, especially the ability of markets to generate 
growth or new resources—as distinct from their ability 
to generate efficiency in the use of existing resources? 
(And as a subquestion, how much of this is consistent 
with neoliberal prescriptions as to what governments 
should and should not do?) From the second horn of 
the dilemma, what has disciplined the state in East 
Asia not to subvert or remove markets, at least not to 
the extent of impeding growth? Why has there not been 
massive “government failure”? 


THE STATE AND GROWTH 


A “governed market” was the key feature of indus- 
trial policy in South Korea and Taiwan. This is a system 


of mostly private enterprises competing and sometimes 
cooperating under state supervision in the context of 
heavy investment in education. 

In this system there were both large amounts of 
direct state intervention and large amounts of competi- 
tion. The competition came mainly in export markets, 
the domestic market being (as we shall see) somewhat 
buffered by protection. State intervention was guided 
~ neither by the half-light of economic theory nor by the 
preferences of vote-seeking politicians. Rather, techno- 
crats paid close attention to the industries needed to 
boost military self-sufficiency; to the Japanese model, 
including specific organizational arrangements; to re- 
sults in export markets; and to private demand for 
imports of capital and intermediate goods. With crite- 
ria derived from these sources, they did a lot of what 
neoclassical economist$ say bureaucrats cannot do 
well: they picked industries for special promotion, 
encouraging resources into them beyond what indi- 
vidual companies were prepared to risk. They treated 
particular industries at any one time (information, 
electronics, and biotechnology today for example), as 
the natural successors to the bridges and lighthouses of 
Adam Smith’s day—which Smith thought too critical 
for the general welfare to be left to market forces. 

With governed markets, South Korea and Taiwan 
managed to obtain the economies of scale that come 
from acting in a wide economic space (the interna- 
tional market), plus the innovations induced by com- 
petititon, plus some buffering of the domestic market 
from international competition, and some reduction of 
risks or increases in profits in industries that the 
government deemed important for the economy’s 
future growth. Both countries were able to ride the 
wave of internationalization while at the same time 
imposing a politically determined directional thrust on 
domestic resource allocation, integrating and transform- 
ing the production structure faster than would have 
occurred had the controllers of capital been allowed to 
operate in an unconstrained logic of global profit 
maximization. 

No other developing countries achieved this combi- 
nation. China, India, and the countries of eastern 
Europe, for example, had plenty of direct state interven- 
tion (of a less strategically focused kind), but little 
competition; and minus eastern Europe they had a 
much less sustained commitment to raising skill levels. 

Let us consider two domains of state action in East 
Asia: education and protection. Education provided 
and regulated by the state is generally considered to be 
consistent with the neoliberal recipe because of its 


*Adrian Wood, “A New-Old Theoretical View of North- 
South Trade, Employment and Wages” (Discussion Paper 
292, Institute of Development Studies, Sussex University), 
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public good characteristics; protection is generally 
considered to be quite inconsistent. 


GUIDED KNOWLEDGE 

One of the most striking things about South Korea, 
Taiwan, and even more so Japan is the increase in the 
ratios of skilled to basically skilled to unskilled people 
in the labor force over the past 40 years. This is 
measured not just in terms of level of education 
attained, but in terms of the content of the education, 
with a high proportion of the total in engineering or 
science. In a population of 20 million, Taiwan’s junior 
colleges produced over 20,000 graduates with engineer- 
ing diplomas annually during the 1980s, the universi- 
ties another 10,000 bachelor-level engineers a year 
(nearly twice as many as the United States in relation to 
population). About 25 percent of all university gradu- 
ates since 1960 have been engineers (law graduates, 
1.2 percent). Science and engineering students to- 
gether accounted for more than one-third of post~high 
school graduates during the 1960s, and over half by 
the 1980s. 

Rapidly rising skill levels are fundamentally impor- 
tant in the East Asia story. Their particular importance 
derives from some recent research on North-South 
trade in manufactures, which concludes that this trade 
“is based almost entirely on differences in the availabil- 
ity of human skills. . .[and] not on differences in the 
availability of capital.”* That is to say, comparative 
advantage, in the context of North-South trade in 
manufactures, rests largely on the skill composition of 
the labor force, and shifts in a country’s comparative 
advantage in the direction of higher wages are depen- 
dent on increases in the ratio of skilled to basically 
skilled to unskilled labor. 

Behind this view is the argument that product 
categories can be ranked in terms of the skill mix 
needed for their production, and the categories that are 
“appropriate” to a country at any one time (in the 
sense of being in line with comparative advantage) can 
be determined by comparing the product’s skill require- 
ments with the skill composition of the labor force. 
This is because the ratio of skilled to basically skilled to 
unskilled people determine the scarcity and relative 
cost of different levels of skill, and therefore the 
viability of investments that require different combina- 
tions of these skill levels. It was the onrush of 
technically educated people into the labor force of 
South Korea, Taiwan, and Japan that lowered the 
relative cost of skilled labor, allowing investments in 
progressively more skill-intensive, higher wage activi- 
ties to be viable. 

What about government education policy? The 
influx of skilled people was not simply the result of 
citizen preferences. The government steered the de- 
mand for education through a series of manpower 
plans. In Taiwan the actual results—in terms of 
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expansion of enrollments in different subjects, the _-. 
balance between private and public schooling, the . 
overall rate of expansion, the proportion of GNP alle- — 


cated for education—have corresponded fairly closely 
to the targets of these plans. Moreover, many of the 
targets have run counter to citizen demand. For 


example, post—junior high school enrollments in voca- . 


tional institutions expanded much faster than enroll- 


ments in academic institutions, raising the ratio of 


vocational to academic places from 40:60 in 1963 to 


69:31 in 1986. The growth of academic institutions . 


has been deliberately restrained. But the rate of private 
return on education in the academic institutions has 


been calculated to be higher than that on education in” 
the vocational institutions, suggesting that the restric- ` 
tion on expansion of the academic institutions runs. 
counter to private demand. In sum, maximizing indi- ``. 
vidual preference was not the goal of the Taiwanese l 


government’s education policy. 


PROTECTING THE MARKET: 
THE TAIWANESE EXAMPLE 


Nor did Fast Asian governments allow consumer’ ` 
preferences to prevail in international trade. All three - — 
East Asian countries have had closely managed trade ~ 
regimes (although Japan removed most state-spon- ` 


sored protection between 1970 and 1980). East Asia’s 
trade regimes are inconsistent in major ways with even 


a modified neoclassical account of what constitutes a 


good trade regime. 


Taiwan is often presented as an exemplar of a liberal | 
trade regime. The main evidence for this view is the. 
study by Lee and Liang using data from as long ago as - 


1969.° This study does indeed show Taiwan as having 


at that time a relatively low average level of protection,- ` 
especially for manufacturing. But there are two basic < 


problems. If we disaggregate even a little, we find that 


Lee and Liang’s results show significant differences in 


the extent to which various industries are spurred on 
by policy-based incentives, and significant differences 


between industries in the incentives to export or sell ` 


domestically. 


Second, methodological problems mean that we.. 


have to be cautious about accepting the study’s results 
at face value. In particular, certain assumptions and 
omissions have the effect of either making the amount 


of inter-industry incentive bias seem lower than it really ` 


is (that is, of concealing the true degree of incentive 


nonuniformity), or of making the average level of - 


protection seem lower than it actually is. 
Some other evidence for later periods suggests 


_ substantial protection. In 1984, after waves of much .- 
vaunted “‘liberalization,” 54 percent of Taiwan’s im- - 





`T. H. Lee and K. S. Liang, “Taiwan,” in Bela Balassa, et al., 
Development Strategies in Semi-industrial Economies (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1982), ch. 10. 
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ports by value were still covered by various nontariff 


barriers. The most comprehensive barriers required 


_prior.approval of an import by the domestic producer 


of substitutes or a government department. All steel 
imports, for example, had to be approved by the large 


public enterprise steel-making company, China Steel, 
_until 1987. Moreover, the average legal tariff in 1984 


was 31 percent, about the same as the developing 


: country average of 34 percent for tariffs and other trade 


charges. Yet because Taiwan’s tariffs had come down 
before 1984 much faster than the developing country 
average, we can infer that Taiwan’s average legal tariff 
before then had been higher than the developing 
country average. 

In the neoclassical argument, protection has four 


, ‘main harmful effects: 


.© High protection eases or removes pressure on 


domestic producers to lower their costs to 
international levels. 


e High protection makes for high dispersion in 


protection levels between industries, resulting in 
unplanned and undesirable differential incentives. 


- e High protection harms exports and domestic 


agriculture. 


e High protection induces rent-seeking, which causes 


social losses. 


We consider just two of these effects here. How was 
protection arranged so that it did not eliminate interna- 
tional competitive pressure on domestic producers, 


and so that it did not harm exports? The key point is 
that protection policies operated in the context of 
strong government emphasis on exports. The govern- 
ment (here I refer to both South Korea and Taiwan) 
created a special regime for exporters that enabled 
them to obtain imported inputs quickly and at near- 
world prices. This was supplemented by a facility that 
covered much or all of their working capital require- 
ments at lower than normal bank loan rates. Both these 
facilities operated according to well-established rules, 
and were automatically available to exporters. 

More broadly, the government took export perfor- 
mance as a factor in providing resources. If a firm 
wanted help for one reason or another (perhaps to 
avoid penalties for building a factory outside a land 
zoning plan), its requést would be more favorably 
viewed if it could poiat to good export performance. 
Exporting became a “focal point” of government- 
business relations. Firms therefore sought to export 
not just to get the various export incentives, but also to 
build up “‘credit” in their future dealings with govern- 
ment. In this sense there was a government-created 
export ‘‘culture.”’ 

Even firms enjoying protected domestic sales were 
under pressure to export. Indeed, the sheltering of 
their domestic sales allowed them to practice discrimi- 
natory pricing, charging higher prices on domestic 
sales and using the higher profits to subsidize exports. 
In 1979 the average total cost of the Pony, a Hyundai 
car, was $3,700; the domestic price was $5,000; the 
price abroad was $2,200. Similar dual pricing contin- 
ued at least to the late 1980s. 

Even some heavy upstream industries (where firms 
directly exported little and where they have enjoyed 
substantial protection) have been under competitive 
pressure to lower costs to international levels. If their 
prices rise above the cost of import substitutes, export- 
ers can petition the government to allow more imports, 
and they will probably have some success. (The 
allowable proportion of imports in the total use of a 
chemical, for example, may be raised from 40 percent 
to 60 percent for a limited period.) In other words, the 
protection given through nontariff barriers is not 
unconditional. The government often sponsors negotia- 
tions between upstream firms and downstream user 
firms (in petrochemicals, for example). These are 
aimed at balancing the interest of upstream firms in 
having a reliable base of domestic demand against that 
of downstream firms in getting inputs at world market 
prices. 

This balance expresses the compromises between 
the competitiveness of present-day exports and the 
government’s conviction that the industrial structure 
should shift toward higher value-added activities faster 
than unguided market forces alone would produce. To 
soften the trade-off between present and future, the 
government devotes considerable resources to assess- 
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ing the long-run prospects of various technologies, 
goods, and foreign markets, as well as providing plenty 
of current market information to domestic producers 
and foreign buyers. 

Still another use of this strategy of quantitative trade 
management to aid industrial transformation can be 
seen in the following case. A large multinational was 
producing in Taiwan a product that required a chemi- 
cal with unusually high purity. Domestic makers could 
not supply the chemical with the purity required, and 
the company was allowed to import what it needed. At 
a certain point, the Industrial Development Bureau 
official who supervised that part of the chemical chain 
thought that production at the higher level of purity 
was within the technological capability of Taiwan- 
based makers. He discussed the possibilities with the 
Taiwanese makers and also with the multinational. He 
encouraged the latter to complete a purchasing agree- 
ment with the domestic makers to guarantee them 
sales if they made the requisite investment in plant and 
skills. The multinational was doubtful. But after awhile, 
it found that its applications to import the chemical, 
previously approved automatically, began to be de- 
layed—and the delays began to lengthen. It got the 
message; it entered into a purchasing agreement with 
the domestic suppliers, and they upgraded their capac- 
ity. 

This strategy—which has been used across the 
industrial spectrum in Taiwan— shows how Taiwan- 
ese industrial policy officials can nudge the production 
structure into more sophisticated activities. But note 
that the necessary condition for this strategy to work 
was that the domestic maker had to be able—within 
not too long a time—to produce to the required 
standard of purity and at not much above the world 
market price. 

In short, the means by which protection is adminis- 
tered suggest how the shape of Taiwan’s protection 
regime and its integration into a wider export and 
industrial transformation strategy may have offset the 
predicted neoclassical costs of protection on domestic 
costs and exports. Protection administered in this 
fashion may even have helped to accelerate the shift of 
comparative advantage into higher value-added activi- 
ties, by means of a “‘learning-by-doing” effect on skills. 

East Asian trade regimes, and their industrial poli- 
cies more generally, gave government officials, often 
men and women in their thirties, much discretion. 
From the neoliberal treatment of government-in- 
general, we would expect that this discretion would 
have been systematically misused. Yet it would be hard 
to argue that it has happened on a scale that signifi- 
cantly retarded growth in South Korea and Taiwan. 
This brings us to the second horn of the state-market 
dilemma. 
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WHAT HAS DISCIPLINED THE STATE? 

Bigger states are often capable of and interested in 
removing, controlling, or intervening in markets th 
ways that obstruct economic growth. In neoclassical 
economics there are three broad arguments that ex- 
plain such a tendency. 


e The information available to public officials is 
inherently more limited or inaccurate than that 
available to decentralized private agents. This 
questions the ability of government to carry out its 
intentions, whatever they might be. 


e Government intervention creates super-normal 
profits (rents) for whose capture private agents use 
resources “‘wastefully” or “unproductively”’ in 
growth-inhibiting ways. This likewise questions the 
ability of government to implement policies with 
the intended net effects since the costs, once 
broadened to include the unproductive use of 
resources to capture government-created rents, are 
likely to exceed the benefits. 


Government officials tend to seek objectives only 
distantly related to the ostensible public purposes 
of their agencies, especially since their behavior is 
less constrained by anything analogous to the profit 
imperative that motivates businesspeople. This 
argument questions the extent to which the real 
interventions of government are in line with the 
publicly stated ones. 


According to the neoclassical view, as government 
becomes larger and more active, the net impact of its 
growing attempts to change the economy’s composi- 
tion is likely to harm growth for reasons that relate to 
information, rents, and the discrepancy between osten- 
sible and real bureaucratic objectives. What has checked 
these tendencies in East Asia? This is the jackpot 
question. ` 

There is no simple answer. We can make some 
headway and avoid a completely ad hoc, regionally 
specific, and historically unique kind of explanation 
(for example, ‘‘Confucian values”) by looking at the 
East Asian facts through the lens of the three neoclassi- 
cal arguments about ‘‘government failure.” 


THE INFORMATION GAP THAT ISN'T 

The: information problem has been eased in several 
ways. First, the civil service is still an elite career; this 
helps overcome compliance and asymmetric informa- 
tion problems in bureaucratic agencies. (English- 
speakers take note: it is in the English-language 
countries—the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand—where vigorous 
efforts were made during the 1980s to move away from 


the concept of an elite civil service with lifetime 
employment.) 

Second, central officials draw on expertise and 
information located in the forest of state enterprise 
“research and service” organizations surrounding the 
core economic bureaucracy. For example, when Taiwan- 
ese officials need to make decisions about protection in 
the electronics field, they get advice from the Electron- 
ics Research and Service Organization (ERSO), which 
had a staff of 1,700 in 1987. Research and service 
organizations like ERSO employ specialists more flexibly 
than the central government service can. 

Third, the government makes substantial invest- 
ments in acquiring information and making it avail- 
able. Officials can know within 48 hours what has 
been imported and exported’ from the country, for 
example. In Taiwan, the Industrial Development Bu- 
reau officials responsible for monitoring vasious eco- 
nomic sectors spend several days a month making 
factory visits up and down the country. An export 
quality control scheme requires the inspection of each 
exporting factory at least once a year by a team of 
experts in quality control, who grade the factory’s 
quality control system (the higher the grade the lower 
the inspection fee). Through both channels (factory 
visits by Industrial Development Bureau officials and | 
export quality control officials), the government can 
make decisions based on detailed knowledge of produc- 
tion conditions and capabilities—though not about 
finances, which firms are much more secretive about. 
These devices are a kind of substitute for the govern- 
ment-industry “deliberative councils” that have been 
more common in Japan and South Korea. 

Finally, there is the architecture of the industrial 
policies themselves. Several forms of public help are 
made conditional on performance, which is tracked 
with relatively easy-to-monitor indicators, such as 
exports, or the gap between domestic and international 
prices. This also eases the information problem. 

In short, information is abundantly available to 
central economic bureaucrats. And information asym- 
metries between top decisionmakers and lower level 
officials, and between the state and target groups, are 
checked by the civil service’s eliteness (which aids 
compliance within it), by performance indicators, and 
by the sheer variety of information sources. 


THE ECONOMICS OF CORRUPTION 
AND STATE MYOPIA 

What about the other neoclassical preoccupations 
that government officials will use their discretion over 
budgets and permissions to pursue goals only distantly 
related to the publicly stated ones, and that even if well 
intentioned, their interventions will generate rents to 
whose capture private agents will divert resources 
“unproductively’’? 


Again, we can find several factors at work in Taiwan 
that inhibit these effects. The high level of talent 
attracted imto government service, specifically those 
with technical training, has already been mentioned. 
This means, among other things, that government 
officials steer their conduct by norms of intellectual 
and professional integrity. At the same time, they are 
not caught between rival interest groups lobbying for 
favors. Economic interest groups have little autonomy, 
while the civil service has a lot from the legislature. 
(Officials are, however, subject to monitoring from 
centers outgide the core bureaucracies, namely, the 
research and service agencies.) And the press is fairly 
free to make economic—but not political—criticisms 
of the government. Industrial officials study the busi- 
ness press with care. < 

Moreover, the perfdtmance conditions attached to 
government assistance discipline not only the recipi- 
ents but also the givers. Government officials know 
that their own behavior can be assessed in relation to 
the same performance indicators. If a firm can show 
that its ability to meet performance conditions on 
exports, for example, is being impaired by incompetent 
or bribe-seeking officials, it has another channel of 
recourse. Indeed, performance conditions give officials 
clearer indicators of what they are meant to be doing 
and give them an incentive to help “their” firms meet 
those conditions. Performance conditions thus not 
only help the information problem; they also help the 
“bureaucratic self-seeking” and “private agent rent- 
seeking” problems. ) 

So while officials have certainly conferred rents (by 
giving more help to some firms or industries than 
others), the resources devoted to rent-seeking have 
been limited because the chances of modifying govern- 
ment allocations through kickbacks are not high. 
Moreover, the industrial rents conferred by govern- 
ment have often facilitated higher productivity growth 
because of the wider competitive-cooperative incentive 
structure facing rent-capturing firms, and because the 
government.has often (but not always) been able to 
withdraw the rent-creating interventions when neces- 
sary. | 
This then helps us to understand why “government 
failure” in the market might be less in Taiwan and 
South Korea than neoclassical theory would predict. 
But neoclassical theory is rooted in the institutional 
structure of the West, and takes for granted certain 
features that should not be taken so in a broader 
comparative context. For example, we need to be 


4See, for example, Lucian and Mary Pye, Asian Power and 
Politics: The Cultural Dimensions of Authority (Cambridge: 
Belknap Press, 1985). 

5My account is obviously highly stylized. For further 
discussion, see Wade, op. cit., chapters 7 to 10, especially 
pp. 333-342. ` 
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explicit that for centuries, Taiwan and South Koréa 
have had economies based on markets and (mostly) 
ptivate-property. Unlike Russia, China, Vietnam, and 
others, South Korea and Taiwan never took their 
undoubted admiration for the state to the point of 
having it make shoes and provide haircuts. The control 
of most of the economy’s productive assets by private 
capitalists meant that government officials had to pay 
close attention to how their decisions affected profits if 
the government’s military and developmental objec- 
tives were to be achieved. 

In another way, however, Taiwan and South Korea 
are closer to the “socialist” cases than to the West. 
Until very recently their government structure had not 
met even the minimal condition of democracy: that the 
ruling party can, potentially, lose power through 
elections. Civil society has also been kept deliberately 
weak. In terms of civil and political rights, Taiwan and 
South Korea came no higher than halfway down a 
ranking of middle-income countries by civil and politi- 
cal rights during the 1970s and early 1980s. The 
absence of democracy and civil society has made it 
easier for government officials to carry out their 
intentions. But what has kept those intentions consis- 
tent with national economic growth objectives (in 
contrast to the case of Myanmar, for example)? 


THE HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

At this point in the argument we need to step up the 
causal chain from the “proximate” causes and back 
into the domain of those historically more specific and 
contingent. Taiwan and South Korean officials operate 
with cultural models of power and authority that have 
been generated by centuries of experience in the 
centralized polity and economy of the Chinese empire 
and the Korean kingdom.* The cultural models have 
been reinforced by Japanese colonialism, by the organi- 
zational exigencies of fighting wars, resisting siege, and 
(in the case of Taiwan but not South Korea) being 
perceived as alien by the native population. 

Taiwan and South Korea are “‘part countries” —both 
face a credible threat to their continued existence from 
the part torn off. The sense of an external threat and the 
urge to do better than the other side may have 
compensated for the. lack of internal competition 
between a domestic opposition party and the state. 
After all, the governments of most developing countries 
knew that they could fail economically and not risk the 
survival of the government and the state and nation 
itself. In contrast, South Korea and Taiwan knew that 
without quick economic growth and social stability, 
the ultimate horror of economic and political collapse 
was a possibility. This led them to devise an unusually 
close coupling between national security and eco- 
nomic strength. As in Japan, the economic bureaucra- 
cies were initially given responsibility for directing 
resources that enhanced manufacturing’s ability to 
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shift to military production, an objective subsequently 
extended, with the same ‘“‘must do” mentality, to 
joining the club of advanced Western nations as fast às 
possible. 


Here the “neighborhood” effect of being near Japan | 


has been important. Japan provided a textbook on how 
to catch up—a textbook with which the Taiwan and 


South Korean rulers have become well acquainted. It, 


provided a tangible model of what a disciplined state 
could achieve both militarily and economically, and 
that model contributed to the development of a 


mission-oriented organizational culture in key govern- ` 


ment agencies. And independent of government poli- 
cies, the Taiwanese and South Korean economies 


benefited from spillovers from Japan's high-speed 
growth, spillovers that, inkblot-like, were spatially. 


concentrated. (How important this “inkblot” or neigh- 
borhood effect was I do not know.) 

These historical and cultural conditions generated 
the pressure for a coherent national economic strategy 
and the ability to implement the strategy. Above all, 


they help to explain why Taiwan and South Korea have’ 


met the central proximate condition of government 
“success”: that those intervening in the market on 


behalf of the national interest had the national interest - 


at heart; were talented enough to translate between 


broad goals and policy specifics; had accurate informa- 


tion about the capacities and behaviors of private 
agents and their own subordinates; and took the goals 


and authority of the organizations they worked for as: 


the bases for their own actions.° 


AN EAST ASIAN MODEL 
FOR THE DEVELOPING WORLD? 

What does the foregoing suggest about the chances 
that other developing countries can transform their 
economies and raise incomes fast enough to shoot up 
the global economic hierarchy at something approach- 
ing the rates of South Korea and Taiwan? It suggests 
that the chances are a good deal slimmer than the 


neoliberal account would have us believe. For one 


thing, the world economy today is less expansive than 
when, in the 1960s and 1970s,. South Korea and 
Taiwan gained momentum. For another, the political 
conditions for establishing and sustaining the key 


policy combination of competition, direct state interven- 
tion, and education are too stringent to be met by many. 


other states. The stringency of this combination is 
consistent with evidence on the rarity of a country 
moving from periphery to semiperiphery, or from 
semiperiphery to core over the past five decades. 


However, we have to take note of some pointers that 
lead to a more optimistic conclusion. Several of the key ` 
institutional arrangements in East Asia are the result,- 
not of deep historical trends or “culture,” but deliber- ` 
ate and fairly recent design. One thinks of Japan’s. 


industrial relations system, some parts of which were 


| put in place in the 1920s and 1930s (plant unions and 


gradual extension of white-collar privileges—security 


` of employment and incremental salary scales—to blue- 


collar workers), but institutionalized as a national 
system only as recently as the early 1950s in response 
to intense labor-management conflict. Japan’s eco- 
nomic bureaucracy and other public sector organiza- 


~ tions (such as the police, post office, and navy) were 
_ designed after close study of Western models in the 


late nineteenth century. South Korea and Taiwan based 
many of the organizational arrangements for their 
industrial policy on modified Japanese models from 
the 1950s and 1960s. 

These arrangements are now “available” for other 
catch-up countries to copy. Of course, major organiza- 
tional change is rarely volyntary in the senge of 
policymakers thinking such change would be to their 


' country’s advantage. It generally comes atea time of 


economic distress and social conflict. But when people 
try to resolve conflicts they tend to choose from among 


- alternatives already familiar to them on the basis, 


partly, of their knowledge of how alternatives work 


elsewhere. The superior economic performance of East 
Asia gives legitimacy to efforts in other parts of the 


world to adopt some elements of that region’s organiza- 


‘tional arrangements. 


Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia (population nearly 
260 million), and the southern „coastal provinces of 
China (Guandong and Fujian, population 100 million) 


-have been growing quickly. since the 1980s. Their 


growth is partly “at the invitation” of the East Asians, 


who are investing heavily. Can it be sustained? Perhaps 


some Latin American countries, squeezed by foreign 
debt and Asian competition in potential export mar- 


kets, are descending from the semiperiphery to the 
_ periphery, leaving space in the semiperiphery for a few 


of the Asian newcomers to move into. Perhaps Britain, 


with the most ill-educated labor force of all the core 


countries and a long-standing commitment to an 
overvalued exchange rate, is steadily dropping out of 
the core toward the semiperiphery, leaving space for 
others, such as Taiwan, South Korea, Singapore, Spain, 
and perhaps parts of eastern Europe. 

Perhaps. But on the minus side, note two facts. One 


_ is the global recession, seen in the decline in annual 
- Yates of world GDP growth from 4.9 percent in 1960— 


1970, 3.5 percent in 1970-1980, to 2.9 percent in 


:. 1980-1989. This makes it more likely that growing 
trade from countries newly integrating into the world 
"economy will constitute trade diversion rather than 


trade augmentation, which is presumably more diffi- 
cult to do. Growing protection in the West, induced by 


~- the global recession, reinforces this tendency. 


The second fact is that Southeast Asia’s industrializa- 
tion is dominated by foreign investors, who have so far 


_ developed ties with domestically based suppliers and 


users to a remarkably small degree. For example, 


Thailand’s “investment rush” of the late 1980s was 
driven largely by foreign investment; 75 percent of the 
investment *projects by value approved by the Thai 
Board of Investments were from foreign firms, half of 
which were Japanese. The local content of consumer 
electronics goods produced by Japanese firms directly 
investing in Thailand and Malaysia in 1988 was only 
about 30 percent, and locally procured parts came 
mainly from transplanted Japanese parts markers. 
Taiwan and South Korea at an equivalent time in their 
industrialization were much less dominated by foreign 
firms, and those foreign firms that were there were 
more closely anchored in the domestic economy, 
thanks partly to government actions to make it happen 
(recall the case of the high purity chemical in Taiwan). 

If the prospects for large-scale replication are small, 
this does not mean tha?newly industrializing countries 
cannot leagn a great deal from the successful East Asian 
cases. The most transferable knowledge is at the level 
of specific institutional design. For example, if some 
protection for domestic industries is to be maintained, 
it is essential to exempt imports of inputs for exports 
from tariffs, allowing exporters to receive inputs at 
world market prices. Taiwan and South Korea have a 


great deal of experience on how to organize such a ` 


tariff-rebate scheme, which newcomers would be crazy 
to ignore. 


WHAT THE ANSWERS ARE 


The Role of Industrial Policies 

South Korea, Taiwan, and Japan show that selective 
industrial promotion need not be inimical to rapid 
industrialization. Whether they show that selective 
industrial promotion can itself accelerate industrializa- 
tion in such a way as to bring net social benefits is still 
an open question. There is no conclusive evidence 
either way. My own judgment is that the balance of 
evidence is in favor of the argument that selective 
industrial policies as practiced by these three countries 
did assist their internationally competitive industrializa- 
tion. 

To make the point more precise, we need to 
distinguish between two types of government 
“intervention”: leading the market and following the 
market. Following the market means government as- 
sists some of the projects that private businesspeople 
want to undertake at current prices. Leading the 
market means that the government initiates projects 
that private businesspeople would not undertake at 
current prices. Leading in turn comes in two degrees: 
initiating projects that are unviable at current prices 
but viable at proper shadow prices (L1), and initiating 
projects that are unviable even at “proper” shadow 


°Shadow prices are market prices adjusted for market 
imperfections so as to more accurately reflect real scarcities. 
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prices (L2).° Looking at the role of government in East 
Asian industrialization, we see a pattern of government 
intervention shifting between these roles in some 
industries over time, while in other industries we find 
little if any intervention—not even regulatory. It seems 
likely that most of the government’s leadership of the 
market was of the L1 type. But there are some cases of 
L2 that turned out to be successful, the Korean steel 


‘industry being the most celebrated example. In any 


case, whether doing L1 or L2, the government's role in 
industrial promotion went far beyond the neoliberal 
recipe. 

Where the central proximate condition for industrial 
policy success, given above, cannot be even minimally 
met, it would be foolish for a government to try L2; and 
even L1 has to be done very selectively. Most industrial 
promotion should be the case where the government 
follows the market, with export performance or the gap 
between domestic and international prices the domi- 
nant criterion for continued assistance. 


Education 

Raising a country’s ratios of skilled to basically 
skilled to unskilled people is the most effective way to 
shift comparative advantage in the direction of activi- 
ties that support higher incomes. 


Trade Policy 

Trade policy (“outward orientation,” ‘inward 
orientation”) is of secondary importance in explaining 
trade patterns relative to skill mix and natural resource 
endowment. A trade regime that is, overall, “trade 
neutral” (that is, which meets Bhagwati’s EP condi- 
tion) is consistent with substantial differences between 
industries in the extent to which they are spurred on by 
industrial policy incentives, and in the extent to which 
they have incentives to sell abroad or in the domestic 
market. One of the most important topics for research 
is how, practically and theoretically, this combination 
can be achieved—and how reconciled with rules of a 
global trading regime. The vast neoclassical literature 
on trade policy is wrong to treat protection as a unitary 
phenomenon. The costs of protection depend heavily 
on organizational mechanisms and the conditions with 
which it is granted. The incentive effects of different 
protection “contracts” require more study, especially 
identifying the conditions in which protection can be 
expected to stimulate investment and learning-by- 
doing. 


Trade Protection and Social Protection 

Protection in East Asia was used not only as an 
instrument of industrial promotion, but also as a 
means of buffering the population from the risks 
stemming from entering the international market (as 
well as to raise revenue). As governments in the region 
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have reduced protection, they have also bolstered 
expenditure on domestic insurance in the form of 
welfare and transfer payments. In an article in a 1991 
volume of International Organization, Robert Bates et al. 
found evidence in a sample of 32 low- and middle- 
income countries that “the higher the level of terms-of- 
trade risk that a nation faces in international markets, 
the more likely it is to increase trade barriers,” and that 
“the greater the social insurance programs mounted by 
a nation’s government, the less likely that government 
is to block free trade.” The force of this point is 
reinforced by the new international competition that 
has made it possible for a set of industries located in 
one country to wipe out competitors in another 
country in half a decade, posing enormous adjustment 
problems, a phenomenon of which Adam Smith and 
David Ricardo were entirely innocent. 


The Organization of Direct State Intervention 

South Korea, Taiwan, and Japan used “pilot 
agencies” to exercise foresight and strategic planning 
in a way that private businesspeople could not afford to 
cultivate. Thesé pilot agencies (mim in Japan, the 
Industrial Development Bureau in Taiwan, and the 
Economic Planning Board in South Korea) were lo- 
cated in the heartland of government, where they acted 
as a lobbyist for a long-term perspective on national 
issues. They were staffed by some of the best talent 
available (and most of their officials were not econo- 
mists). They had control over only a small amount of 
resources, much of their influence coming from their 
ability to persuade the resource controllers to support 
projects, for which their position in the heartland of 
government was crucial. However, our knowledge of 
the organization and operation of the economic bureau- 
cracies of East Asia is remarkably thin.” 


State-Society Relations 

The pilot agency, in turn, formed part of a state 
apparatus that had a high measure of autonomy from 
the rest of the society (before the 1970s in the case of 
Japan). This is of course a stringent political condition. 
A more corporatist organization may be a feasible and 
attractive substitute for state autonomy, and is still 
likely to be more effective than the ‘“‘free trade” of 





‘But see Chalmers Johnson's classic, MITI and the Japanese 
Miracle: The Growth of Industrial Policy, 1925-1975 (Stan- 
ford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1982). 


United States—style political pluralism, which tends to 
produce the damaging immobilism seen in United 
States domestic policy. æ 


Democracy and Human Rights 
The East Asian states did not allow resource alloca- 
tion to be determined only by decentralized busi- 
nesspeople operating in the logic of global profit 
seeking. Above all they mediated the external transac- 
tions of the owners and managers of capital in such a 
way as to generate an intense cycle of investment and 
re-investment within the national bordegs; and they 
further subjected this investment to priorities deter- 
mined through a political process (a nondemocratic 
one in the case of South Korea and Taiwan, an 
anomalously democratic one in the case of Japan}. 
Against this experience, we Should be concerned at 
the current uncritical embrace of ‘‘demoeracy” and 
“human rights” as the political correlate of the eco- 
nomic doctrine of “free markets.” Not only the new 
European Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
but also the old and ostensibly ‘‘nonpolitical” multilat-. 
eral financial institutions such as the World Bank and 
IMF are now beginning to make “democracy” and 
“human rights” a condition for their loans, implicitly 
modifying their own previous notion of sovereignty. 
Yet political changes promoted under the banner of 
democracy and human rights open the way for the 
controllers of transnational capital to exercise still 
greater influence over a country’s political develop- 
ment. Human rights are being defined to include the 
right to use one’s economic assets almost however one 
wishes, so that restrictions on asset use of the kind East 
Asian states routinely impose come to be seen às 
violations of basic human rights. “Democratic rules” 
readily allow outside groups to pour money into 
national electoral competition in an effort to determine 
the result (as was the case recently in Nicaragua). 
These principles together can justify arrangements 
that, ironically, undercut the nation-state as a political 
center where compromises are hammered out between 
the groups of people who live there. In particular, they 
can make it difficult to reach and enforce compromises 
that entail restrictions on the use of capital, especially 
transnationally mobile capital. Yet without some such 
restrictions, and without an effective political center, it 
is unlikely that, in late twentieth-century conditions, a 
country can quickly stride up the world economic 
hierarchy. That, at least, is what the East Asian 
experience suggests. i 
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ON SOUTH ASIA 


India: Facing the Twenty-First Century 
By Barbara Crossette. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1993. 176 pp., $22.95. 

Picture this: a young, bespectacled, sari-clad woman 
stoops in tke traditional Indian fashion to touch the 
feet of Rajiv Gandhi, the once and probable future 
prime minister who is campaigning in the south before 
the May 1991 parliamentary elections. The woman 
pulls at her sari, there is*a brilliant white flash followed 
by a thunderous explosién, and Gandhi falls face down 
next to thg dismembered body of the suicide bomber. 
Standing barely 10 yards away is Barbara Crossette, the 
only foreign reporter at the scene, who will describe the 
assassination for The New York Times, for which she 
was the bureau chief in New Delhi from 1988 to 1992. 

Crossette detonates a bomb of her own in India: 
Facing the Twenty-First Century. In her search for the 
truth, Crossette displays an honesty of purpose that 
will make those at the Foreign Office in Delhi and 
many Indian journalists not worthy of the title desist 
from their arrogant jingoism or cover their disjointed 
typewriters and actept harsh reality. The world’s 
largest democracy has become the globe’s most crimi- 
nalized and most violent plutocracy. Elections are 
being bought and sold, finite resources squandered, 
hopes ruined. There is the “pervasive, resilient apart- 
heid of caste,” Crossette writes, and “‘dense, defiant 
overgrown myths. ... [T]he exaggerated accomplish- 
ments of the Hindu past are thrown up as a defensive 
smoke screen over present and future national 
shortcomings.” 

More truth: Crossette shows India’s. minorities as 
silent spectators to the rise of political fascism in the 
guise of militant Hinduism. New Delhi’s brute repres- 
sion of Kashmiris demanding self-determination and 
Sikhs calling for their own nation has “shattered the 
[Nehru dynasty] myth that India was one big happy 
family of differing faiths and cultures.” 

“India,” Crossette says, “is wrapped up in India.” 
Corrupt, greedy politicians keep repeating that an 


industrial boom is imminent, but India’s telephone. 


and transportation systems are the worst in the world. 
The country’s extravagant urban elites are centuries 
away from the hardscrabble existence of the villages in 
which the majority of Indian children are born and live 
out their lives. India, heir to great civilizations, now 
produces a large share of the world’s illiterates and 
child laborers. “India,” Crossette writes, “is bent on 
self-destruction.” 

Crossette’s vision is unromantic, her style lucid and 

eloquent, her judgment objective. Her book will give 
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pause to many India watchers, tourists seeking spiri- 
tual enlightenment, and aid agency donors. 

Rafique Kathwari 


Bangladesh: Reflections on the Water 
By James J. Novak. Bloomington: Indiana University 
Press, 1993. 256 pp., $24.95. 

“Visit Bangladesh. . .before tourists come,” a bill- 
board in Dhaka, the capital, proclaims. If you can 
master Bangladesh, you will be undaunted by any- 
where else in South Asia. 

Bangladesh: Reflections on the Water is a personalized 
narrative of the nation by James Novak, a writer who 
has lived and traveled in Asia for 30 years. The author's 
interest in the country is heartfelt. Fired with mission- 
ary zeal, Novak has informed himself thoroughly on 
Bengalese history, culture, and industry. 

Novak relates Bengalese history from ancient times 
and reveals how the nation, which had been the richest 
province in India, is now a place of poverty and 
massive foreign aid. The Bangladesh of today was 
shaped by the drought of 1943, in which 5 million 
people died (5 million!). “It is one thing,” Novak 
writes, “to stumble and fall; it is another to fall and be 
bruised; it is still another to fall, be bruised, and not 
have the strength to recover, to be so beaten that one 
begs for food and at last loses all dignity in the begging. 
It is even worse to have to beg when the world’s media 
watch you and your family in such a shameful position.” 
Novak aims for the jugular, and hits it. 

Leaving Dhaka’s “cynical, empty, heartless new 
tawdry Hollywood -morality and Dallas-like greed” 
behind, Novak offers stunning vistas of Bangladesh, 
which he describes as “not so much a land upon water 
as water upon a land.” Indeed, the imagery of water 
cascades down eyery page, for how Bangladeshis 
manage the rainy season and the water it brings is the 
key to how they manage their lives. The country has 
both the largest’ delta system and the greatest flow of 
river water to the sea of any country on earth. 

As an introduction to Bangladesh this book is 
invaluable, particularly for teachers and pupils. Policy- 
makers will do well to heed Novak’s observation that 
the needs of the poor are slight, and their ability to help 
themselves much greater than outsiders believe. Busi- 
nesspeople are booking hotel rooms in Dhaka because 
they recognize that Bangladeshis possess a work ethnic 
that is driven by need but also by pride. Tourists, as the 
billboard anticipates, may be following close behind 
for a sojourn in what the Mughals called the “Paradise 
of Nations.” 
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OCTOBER 1993 


INTERNATIONAL 


Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) 
(See Russia) 


Middle East Talks 

Oct. 1—In Washington, Israeli Foreign Minister Shimon Peres 
and Crown Prince Hassan of Jordan announce the normal- 
ization of economic and diplomatic relations. 

At a Washington conference sponsored by the United 
States and Russia, delegates from 43 countries pledge $2 
billion in economic aid over 5 years to Palestinians in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

Oct. 21—PLO and Israeli delegates at the Middle East peace 
conference in Washington announce that Israel will gradu- 
ally release an extimated 13,000 Palestinians held for anti- 
Israeli violence. ; 


United Nations (UN) 

(See also Angola; Bosnia; Haiti; Somalia; US) l 

Oct. 4—The Security Council votes unanimously to extend the 
peacekeeping mission of the UN forces in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, Croatia, and Macedonia for 6 additional months; the 
mandate for the 22,000 troops expired Sept. 30. 

Oct. 8—The General Assembly votes to withdraw its request 
for voluntary sanctions by UN members against South Africa 
that has been in place since 1962. 

Oct. 13—The Security Council votes unanimously to reimpose 
economic sanctions and an oil and arms embargo against 
Haiti; the council says it is taking these actions because 
Haiti's military government has violated the terms of a July 
agreement to allow ousted President Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
to return to power. 

Oct. 16—The Security Council unanimously approves the im- 
position of a naval blockade on Haiti. Ships from Canada, 
France, and Argentina are expected to join US ships in en- 
forcing the blockade. 


ALGERIA 


Oct. 31—Three French diplomats taken hostage a week ago by 
Islamic militants are freed in a raid by Algerian security 
forces; 6 militants were killed in the raid. 


ANGOLA 

Oct. 6—The National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (UNITA) mission in Lisbon says that UNITA accepts 
the results of Sept. 1992 elections that it lost to the govern- 
ment party; it also accepts the May 1991 peace treaty that 
briefly halted the war, but says the pact should be updated. 

Oct. 16—For the Ist time since UNITA began its siege of Cuito 
9 months ago, a truce allows the UN to fly in food aid; relief 
workers say 30,000 people have died in the siege. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

(See also Intl, UN) 

Oct. 4—A UN spokesman says the Bosnian army has begun an 
offensive against a Croat militia in the central town of Kisel- 
jak; he says the militia has attempted to cut the army’s sup- 
ply lines near Kiseljak. 
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Oct. 27—UN observers conclude that Bosnian Croat troops 
killed at least 25 civilians in the predominantly Muslim vil- 
lage of Stupni Do on October 23; this is the 1st time observ- 
ers have been able to quickly gain access to a village after a 
massacre has been alleged. Evidence collected there will be 
brought before the UN War Crimes Commission. 


BRAZIL 

Oct. 28—José Carlos Alves dos Santos, former congressional 
and federal budget director, is d®&covered to have secreted 
over $3 million as part of a kickBack scheme in which he 


has implicated 26 other government officials. 
@ 


BURUNDI 


Oct. 21—In Bujumbura, the capital, army officers mount a 
coup against President Melchior Ndadaye, who was voted 
into office in June in the country’s 1st multiparty elections; 
several government ministers, led by Prime Minister Sylvie 
Kingi, take refuge in the French embassy. 

Oct. 23—According to the International Committee of the Red 
Cross in Rwanda, 30,000 members of the dominant ethnic 
group, the Hutu, have fled to Rwanda since the coup; the 
military is predominantly Tutsi, the minority ethnic group. 

Oct. 24—State radio announces that President Ndadaye and 6 
cabinet ministers were killed in the attempted coup, which 
apparently is collapsing; army generals have asked the gov- 
ernment to reassume authority over the military. 

Oct. 27—Military spokesmen say several thousand people have 
been killed in ethnic violence across the country in the 6 
days since the attempted coup. 


CAMBODIA 


Oct. 1—Khieu Samphan, the titular leader of the Khmer Rouge 
insurgency, says his group supports the new constitution; 
Prince Norodom Ranariddh, the first prime minister, has 
insisted that the Khmer Rouge recognize both the new gov- 
ernment and the constitution and give up captured territory. 


CANADA 


Oct. 25—In a major upset, the Liberal party, led by Jean Chré- 
tien, wins the largest number of seats in the House of Com- 
mons in national elections today, replacing the Progressive 
Conservative party government of Prime Minister Kim 
Campbell. The Progressive Conservatives will only have 2 
seats in the new Parliament, down from 151; the Liberal 
party will have 178, up from 79. The Bloc Quebecois, a se- 
cessionist party, wins 54 seats and the Alberta-based Reform 
party wins 52. Two smaller parties won a total of 9 seats. 


CHINA 

(See also US) 

Oct. 5—China explodes a nuclear device, breaking an informal 
moratorium on such tests. 


CROATIA e 
(See Intl, UN) 


EGYPT 

Oct. 9—The head prosecutor in a military trial of suspected 
Islamic militants, Colonel Taha Sayidd, is shot and wounded 
by 4 gunmen outside his home near Cairo. 

Oct. 11—In Cairo, 1 policeman and 1 suspected Islamic mili- 
tant are killed in a shootout following a raid of the suspect’s 
hideout. Another police officer is killed by 2 suspected Is- 
lamic militants in the southern part of the country. 

Oct. 30—Eight Muslim militants are sentenced to death in a 
military court after they are convicted of reviving al-Jihad, the 
group responsible for the assassination of President Anwar 
Sadat in 1981. 

e 


EL SALVADOR 

Oct. 30—Heleno Castro Guevara, a former military com- 
mander of the Farabundo Martí National Liberation Front, is 
found murdered; three other former guerrillas have been 
killed in the last week. ° 

’ @ 
FRANCE . 
(See Algeria) 


GEORGIA 


(See also Russia) ` 

Oct. 1—The Abkhazian mission in Moscow reports separatist 
forces captured the Abkhazia region from government troops 
yesterday. 

Oct. 4—Government troops recapture the town of Khoni, 
which had fallen last weekend to the 10,000-member-strong 
militia of deposed President Zviad Gamsakhurdia. 

Oct. 22—Government troops recapture Samtredia, which had 
been captured by Gamsakhurdia’s militia on Oct. 17. 

Oct. 24—For the lst time government troops capture a strong- 
hold of Gamsakhurdia’s militia, the town of Martvili, 30 
miles northwest of Kutaisi, which is the country’s 2d-largest 


city. 


GREECE 


Oct. 11—Results from parliamentary elections held yesterday 
show that former Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou’s Pan- 
Hellenic Socialist Movement captured 170 of parliament’s 
300 seats; the conservative New Democracy party under 
Prime Minister Constantine Mitsotakis took 111 seats. 


Hain 

(See also Intl, UN; US) 

Oct. 6—In Port-au-Prince, 26 American and 5 Canadian sol- 
diers arrive as the 1st of 1,300 UN peacekeepers charged 
with helping the military and police forces; in July the mili- 
tary government signed a UN-brokered pact to allow the 
return of ousted President Jean-Bertrand Aristide on Oct. 30. 

Oct. 11—AHiaitian officials block the landing in Port-au-Prince 
of more than 175 US and 25 Canadian military engineers 
scheduled to arrive as part of the UN mission. A group of 
armed demonstrators harrass diplomats and reporters who 
had arrived to greet the troops. 

Oct. 12—The administration of US President Bill Clinton or- 
ders the ship carrying the US and Canadian soldiers to sail 
for the US naval base at Guantánamo Bay, Cuba. 

Oct. 14—Justice Minister Guy Malary and 2 aides are killed by 
gunmen as they leave Malary’s office; Malary recently re- 
moved a Supreme Court justice who was favored by the mili- 
tary goverriment of Lieutenant General Raoul Cédras. 

Oct. 15—About 230 UN human rights monitors are evacuated. 

Oct.20—The United States announces that the sanctions 
against Haiti will not be lifted unless several conditions are 
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met, including an end to political violence, the dissolution 
of the police auxiliaries, and a guarantee of security for the 
parliament, government ministers, and the people of Haiti. 

Oct. 30—Cédras still refuses to relinquish his post, and the 
deadline for Aristide’s return passes. 


INDIA 


Oct. 16—Saying some 100 Muslim guerrillas are holed up in- 
side, government troops surround a mosque in Srinagar, the 
capital of northern Jammu and Kashmir state, and order the 
rebels to come out. 

Oct. 22—In Bijbihara, a town in the Kashmir Valley, 22 people 
are killed and an unknown number wounded when para- 
military troops open fire on demonstrators protesting Indian 
rule and the continuing siege at the mosque in Srinagar; at 
least 3 other people are killed and 36 wounded by troops 
during protests in other towns in Kashmir and in Srinagar; a 
strict curfew is in effect in the valley, and tens of thousands 
of army and paramilitary troops have been deployed in the 
region. 


IRAN 
(See Iraq) 


IRAQ 

Oct.20—In Paris, Iran and Iraq conclude their first official 
meeting in 3 years; officials have spent two days reportedly 
discussing the exchange of prisoners of war. 


ISRAEL 

(See also Intl, Middle East Talks; Lebanon) 

Oct. 2—In Gaza City and the nearby Bureij refugee camp in the 
Israeli-occupied Gaza Strip, 2 members of Hamas, a militant 
Islamic group, are killed and 16 others arrested by the Israeli 
army. 

Oct. 4—Outside the Israeli army headquarters in Beit El, in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank, a suspected Hamas member is 
killed as he drives his boobytrapped car into a bus and in- 
jures 30 Israeli soldiers. 

Oct. 9—Two Israeli hikers are shot and stabbed to death by 4 
Palestinian attackers in a desert area outside Jericho in the 
Israeli-occupied West Bank. 

Oct.21—Assad Saftawi, a member of the PLO’s Fatah faction, 
is assassinated. He is the 3d Fatah officer to be killed this 
month. 

Oct. 25—Israel releases 700 Palestinian prisoners as part of the 
peace accord between Israel and the PLO. Over 9,000 Pales- 
tinians are still imprisoned. 

Oct. 29—Hamas militants kidnap and kill a Jewish settler in 
Beit El in the West Bank. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 26—US Trade Representative Mickey Kantor announces 
that the US will not invoke trade sanctions against Japan 
next week, since Tokyo has agreed to eliminate restrictions 
on foreign firms’ bidding on public works projects by Janu- 
ary 20. 


JORDAN 
(See Intl, Middle East Talks) 


LEBANON 

Oct. 9—At least 1 member of the Syrian-backed Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine is killed by fire from Israeli 
gunboats off the southern Lebanese coast; he was part of a 
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guerrilla group attempting to enter northern Israeli territory 
on jet skis. 
6 


LIBYA 


Oct. 22—It is reported that Colonel Muammar Qaddafi has 
crushed an army revolt that sought to overthrow him; official 
news agencies have not reported any fighting, but diplomats 
and opposition leaders believe the revolt took place between 
Oct. 11 and Oct. 14. 


MACEDONIA 
(See Intl, UN) 


PAKISTAN 


Oct. 19—Parliament elects Benazir Bhutto prime minister; 
Bhutto, who was dismissed as prime minister in 1990 on 
charges of corruption and incompetence, will head a minor- 
ity government; in the 3d national election in 5 years, 
Bhutto’s Pakistan People’s party captured 86 of the 200 
seats in parliament in the Oct. 7 elections. 


POLAND 


Oct. 26—Waldemar Pawlak is sworn in as prime minister after 
his Polish Peasants party’s victory in elections last month. 


RUSSIA 

(See also Intl, Middle East Talks; US) 

Oct. 1—At talks mediated by the Russian Orthodox Church, 
an agreement under which rebels opposed to President Boris 
Yeltsin who are occupying the Russian parliament building 
in Moscow would surrender their weapons and leave, col- 
lapses; several hundred rebels have been holed up inside the 
building since shortly after Yeltsin dissolved parliament 

‘Sept. 21; the rebels are led by deposed vice president Alek- 
sandr Rutskoi and Ruslan Khasbulatov, the speaker of parlia- 
ment; the government has pledged not to use force to 
remove the rebels. 

Oct. 3—Thousands of protesters at an aftemoon demonstra- 
tion against Yeltsin in Moscow’s October Square march on 
parliament; Rutskoi appears on a balcony and urges them to 
attack the broadcasting center, the mayor’s office, and the 
Kremlin. Demonstrators storm and occupy the nearby build- 
ing that houses the offices of Moscow's mayor; prisoners are 
taken. 

Yeltsin returns to the Kremlin from his vacation home and 
declares a state of emergency and a curfew in the capital. An 
hour and a half later, anti-Yeltsin forces attack the state- 
owned Ostankino television complex with rocket-propelled 
grenades; government troops counterattack; some 62 
people, many of them civilian bystanders, are killed; offices 
of the news agency Tass also come under attack. Some 
15,000 Yeltsin supporters rally outside the Moscow City 
Council building. Between 10,000 and 15,000 opponents of 
Yeltsin are estimated to have taken part in today’s violence. 

Oct. 4Early morning talks between envoys representing Yelt- 
sin and the forces in the parliament building fail. Armored 
personnel carriers arrive outside the building. 

Yeltsin pledges in a televised address to crush what he 
terms the “armed fascist putsch.” During the day govern- 
ment troops surrounding the parliament building use rocket 
and tank fire on the parliament to dislodge the rebels. 

Yeltsin issues a decree banning some Communist and 
nationalist opposition parties; suspending publication of 7 
newspapers, including Pravda and Sovetskaya Rossiya; and 
imposing censorship at some mainstream papers. 

Hundreds of rebels begin to surrender near the end of the 


day; Rutskoi and Khasbulatov, with about 30 followers, also 
surrender. Former General Albert Makashov, who led the 
attack on the television station yesterday, is reported ar- 
rested. About 1,000 unarmed demonstrators storm the tele- 
vision station in St. Petersburg, demanding air time, but the 
incident ends peacefully. 

Oct. 6—In a televised speech, Yeltsin confirms that new parlia- 
mentary elections will be held December 12; the state of 
emergency in Moscow is extended another week. 

Oct. 7—Yeltsin suspends the Constitutional Court until a new 
constitution is adopted. The president also decrees that all 
governors and heads of regional administrations must now 
be appointed and dismissed by the president. 

Censorship of newspapers is lifted, but the fan on oppo- 
sition newspapers remains in force. > 

Oct. 8—Police put the death toll in the 2 days of violence in 
Moscow at 187 killed, including 76 civilians, and 437 
wounded; Interior Minister Viktor Yerin yesterday said 49 
bodies were found inside the parliament building; at least 
1,600 people were detained, atftgorities say. i 

Under Yeltsin’s state of emergency decree, the Justice 
Ministry suspends 10 political parties, includinf the Com- 
munist Party of the Russian Federation. 

After a meeting in Moscow with Yeltsin and the leaders of 
Armenia and Azerbaijan, Eduard Shevardnadze, the Geor- 
gian leader, says Georgia will join the Commonwealth of 
Independent States; now all the former Soviet republics ex- 
cept the Baltic states are CIS members. 

Oct. 11—In a decree signed today, Yeltsin says elections for 
the 176-seat Federation Council, the upper house of the new 
parliament, will be held December 12. ° 

Oct. 14—The government permanently bans 13 newspapers 
and a television show for what it said was their contribution 
to the recent disorders in Moscow; the dailies Pravda and 
the nationalist Sovetskaya Rossiyd will be permitted to re- 
sume publishing if they change their names and dismiss 
their current editors. 

Oct. 18—Russia dumps 900 tons of radioactive water and low- 
level nuclear waste into the Sea of Japan; ocean dumping of 
radioactive materials has been banned for 30 years. x 

Oct. 27—Yeltsin signs a decree that would grant all workers on 
state-owned farms and cooperatives shares that they could 
redeem as land or transfer or mortgage without restrictions. 


SERBIA | 


Oct. 20—Serbian President Slobodan Milosevic dissolves par- 
liament and calls for new elections to be held on Dec. 19. 


SOMALIA 


Oct. 3—In Mogadishu, US army Rangers acting separately from 
the UN mission in Somalia raid a stronghold of General Mo- 
hammad Farah Aidid’s faction, capturing 24 prisoners; in 
subsequent street fighting, at least 300 Somalis are killed, 
one-third of them civilian women and children, and 700 are 
treated at hospitals for wounds, while 18 US troops are 
killed and 77 wounded, along with 1 Malaysian peace- 
keeper; 1 US pilot is taken prisoner by Aidid’s fighters; So- 
malis drag the remains of 2 soldiers through the streets. 

Oct. 7—In a televised address from Washington, D.C., Presi- 
dent Bill Clinton says the US will send about 5,300 addi- 
tional troops to join the 4,700 already in Somalia, along with 
an aircraft carrier, but says all US forces will be withdrawn 
by next March 31. 

Oct. 8—Somali elders deliver to UN officials in Mogadishu 2 
mutilated bodies believed to be those of US soldiers, apolo- 
gizing for their clan members’ treatment of them. 

Oct. 9—In a radio address, Aidid says his Somali National Alli- 


ance militia proposes a total cease-fire and will stop attack- 
ing UN and US forces. 

Oct. 14—Aidig releases the American soldier captured Oct. 3 
and a Nigerian peacekeeper taken prisoner Sept. 5. 

Oct. 19—Major General Thamas Montgomery, the top US 
commander in Somalia, says US troops will no longer join 
other UN peacekeepers from the 33-nation force in patrol- 
ling Mogadishu. 

Oct. 22—A visit to Baidoa and Mogadishu by UN Secretary 
General Boutros Boutros-Ghali sparks street protests in the 
capital against UN intervention in Somalia. 

Oct. 26—In Mogadishu battles between members of clans 
headed by gidid and Mohammed Ali Mahdi end; at least 17 
Somalis are reported killed, and scores wounded. 


SOUTH AFRICA | 

(See also Intl, UN) 

Oct. 8—Ammy troops enter the independent black homeland of 
Tramskei and in a planned said kill 5 teenagers suspected of 
belonging to a guerrilla foup. 

Oct. 14—A Johannesburg court convicts Janusz Walus, a Pol- 
ish immigrant, and Clive Derby-Lewis, a leading member of 
the white separatist Conservative party, who gave Walus a 
gun and a hit list, of conspiracy and murder in the April as- 
sassination of Chris Hani, head of the South African Com- 
munist party. 

Oct. 15—President F. W. de Klerk and African National Con- 
gress president Nelson Mandela are awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize. | ' 


SPAIN _ 


Oct. 3—The New York Times reports the deaths of suspected 
Basque Homeland and Freedom (ETA) guerrillas Miren Gu- 
rutze and Xabier Galparséro last weekend in police custody; 
2 weeks ago more than 80,000 demonstrators at a Basque 
peace rally in San Sebastián called for the ETA to release kid- 
napped industyalist Julio Iglesias Zamora, whom it had held 
for 3 months, ` 

Oct. 19—Hooded gunmen kill army General Dionisio Herrero 

“Albinana in Madrid; the ETA is believed responsible. 


UKRAINE 


Oct. 25—At a press conference in Kiev with US Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher, President Leonid Kravchuk says 
Ukraine will not keep 46 Soviet SS-24 missiles left on its 
territory but will dismantle them; Foreign Minister Anatoly 
Zlenko and Christopher sign a technical agreement on $175 
million in US funds for Ukraine to aid in the missiles’ dis- 
mantlement. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain 

Oct. 16—In Welling, a London suburb, some 15,000 people 
attempting to march on the headquarters of the right-ring 
British National party battle 7,000 police deployed in the 
area. 


Northern Ireland 

Oct. 23—A package bomb explodes at a store in a Protestant 
area of Belfast, killing at least 9 people, including the 
bomber, a member of the Irish Republican Army; 50 others 
are wounded; the Ulster Freedom Fighters, a Protestant 
paramilitary group, had its headquarters above the shop. 
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Oct. 30—Protestant gunmen kill 6 Catholics and a Protestant 
in a bar in Greysteel; 7 other Catholics have been killed by 
Protestant militants since Oct. 23. 


UNITED STATES 


(See also Intl, Middle East Talks; Haiti; Japan; Somalia; Ukraine) 
Oct. 5—President Bill Clinton announces that the US may re- 
sume testing nuclear weapons after receiving reports of a 

Chinese nuclear test today. 

Oct. 12—Administration officials say that a ship carrying 
troops that was scheduled to leave for Haiti tomorrow will 
not sail; Clinton says he will not send troops to Haiti until 
the UN-mediated agreement signed in July by the military 
government of Lieutenant General Raoul Cédras and ousted 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide is honored by Cédras. 

Oct. 18—Clinton orders the Treasury Department to freeze any 
assets Haitian military officials might have in the United 
States. 

Oct. 21—Both houses of Congress pass a bill approving 
$401.6 million for UN peacekeeping forces in the next fiscal 
year; the estimated costs for the next year is $1.2 billion. US 
outstanding arrears for peacekeeping total $166.6 million, 
second only to Russia. 

Oct.24—In Miami a Haitian radio host and Aristide supporter, 
Dona St. Plite, is murdered. Three Haitian radio hosts have 
been killed since 1991. E 
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